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PUBLISHER’S NOTE 


Today, thinking men the world over are deeply interested in Gandhi's 
thoughts on a wide range of subjects affecting mankind —from the dignity 
of man to world peace. At national as well as international gatherings 
whenever the major problems which the human race confronts today are 
discussed, the relevance of Gandhi’s thoughts and actions is immediately felt. 


Young India, the weekly Gandhi wrote for, edited and published, holds a 
prominent place among Gandhi’s enormous writings. It also enjoys great sig- 
nificance in the history of India’s epic struggle for independence. Consequently 
there has been a constant demand from research workers and scholars for 
the old issues of Young India. We too have long felt that we should 
satisfy this demand and that we could do so if we reprinted the old issues. 
The task, we knew, was neither easy nor simple, unless we reprinted them as 
they were by off-set pginting process. 


Fortunately, Navajivan Publishing House installed an _ off-set printing 
machine two years ago. Like us, Shri Dinker Trivedi also, the adventurous 
proprietor of the New Order Book Company, Ahmedabad, had long been 
attracted by the idea of reprinting the Young India volumes and was confident 
about the success of the venture. He assured us of his whole-hearted collaboration 
in this task. He also offered to purchase most of the copies in advance and 
to undertake the distribution of the rest. It encouraged us to think of publish- 
ing a limited edition of the reprint. We put the idea to Shri Morarji 
Desai, Chairman, Navajivan Trust, during a Trust Meeting in October last 
year. He welcomed it and assured us all help in accomplishing the task. 
We are grateful to him for his ready support and encouragement to us 
in our venture 


When we actually undertook the task of reprinting we found to our dismay 
that a complete file of Young India did not exist in any one place. The 
issues of the first three volumes were traced with great difficulty and 
we found them to be in bad shape. Gandhi had taken over the editorship of 
Young India with its forty-fifth number. The first forty-four numbers, therefore, 
were nowhere available, excepting with Shri Pyarelal and with the Maha- 
rashtra State Archives. Even when the copies were in good shape they were 
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unsuited to off-set printing process. Many other files also posed teck nical 
problems — big and small — with regard to their prints. 


As a result, there are, in this freshly printed publication, broken tyres, 
types filled with ink and uneven inking on certain pages. We request our 
readers to remember that the present publication is an off-set reproduction of 
tke crigiral rrinted fifty years ago with a limited range of types and 
less developed printing machine available then. The original publication 
reflects the spirit of devotion and dedication in which the early publishers 
must beve cerred it out. We have purposely selected the paper in natural 
shade so that readers may feel that what they read is the original publication. 
We hope this reprint bound in Katia silk from villages in Bengal and Bihar, 
India, will reach two hundred and fifty libraries of the world. If it does, 
our labour will have been amply rewarded. 


ho 


THE GREAT EXPERIMENT 


Gandhi was a great educator through the word, as much as he was a great lead- 
er in action. He made history not only by his satyagraha campaigns but also by 
his writings in the three weeklies, Indian Opinion, Young India and Harijan. He 
called them his weekly letters to the readers and, as he tells us in the Auto- 
biography about Indian Opinion, poured out his soul in them.1 The moral energy 
of this “soul-pouring” expanded the mental horizons of vast numbers and 
awakened them to new: possibilities of transforming social and political realities. 
Gandhi's experiments in direct action became possible in the climate of public 
opinion he thus created. 3 


Of the three weeklies, Young India is the richest in political, social and 
human interest. Jndian Opinion, started in South Africa in 1903, was the 
voice of Victorian liberalism, as assimilated by an impressionable Indian 
youth gifted with a natural moral idealism. Even when Gandhi had abandoned 
the purely constitutional methods of public agitation, he relied in his writings 
in Indian Opinion on the power of reasoned criticism to influence public 
opinion and of public opinion to influence official action. Harijan, started in 
February 1933 to promote a social and religious reform among the Hindus, 
—ahbolition of untouchability—necessarily appealed to religious idealism and 
addressed the readers from a plane of moral and spiritual idealism above the 
ordinary liberal, humanist values of Gandhi’s politics in South Africa. It was 
truly the voice of a Mahatma and remained so even when later the weekly 
expanded its scope to include in its concerns, first, village industries and then 
national politics. Young India represents the middle phase in this process of 
growth in Gandhi from a humanist liberal to a moral prophet. It is the 
voice of an outraged liberalism which has discovered the hollowness of the 
liberal and democratic professions of India’s British rulers, and also of dis- 
tressed patriotism pained by the social and moral degradation of the people 
it loved and aspired to serve. The Gandhi of this phase was, in his own 
expressive phrases, ‘Neither a Saint nor a Politician’? but “an humble 
seeker after truth’’,? a Mahatma in the making passionately struggling against 


1. The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. XXXIX, p. 228 
2. Young India, 12-5-1920 
3. Ibid., 3-4-1924 (“My Mission’’) 


the evils of his age but slowly growing out of the fever of impatient moral 
idealism into the serenity of a secure faith in God. His struggles during 
this phase helped to give the new India that had been struggling to be born 
for nearly a hundred years a sense of direction for her national effort and 
courage to face the challenges of the future in the modern world. 


When Gandhi made his entry on the national political scene in February- 
March 1919, the country was at a great turning point in her relations with 
the British rulers. The British had generally assumed that their rule was a 
conquest of the sword, but from the very nature of things they were forced 
to seek the co-operation of large classes of Indians. Among them was the 
expanding English-educated middle class which supplied recruits to the lower 
ranks of the administrative machine and the lawyers who _ helped in the 
administration of British law in India. The left hand of the British not know- 
ing what its right hand wanted or needed, the English educators in schools 
and colleges nurtured this middle class in the humanistic, liberal spirit of 
English literature, philosophy, history and politics, with the result that, while 
the feudal classes—the Princes, zemindars, the so-called martial races which 
supplied recruits to the Indian army, and the half-educated among the lower 
strata of the Indian social hierarchy who manned the police ranks—willingly 
accepted the sword as the foundation of British rule in India, the earlier 
generations of the products of schools and universities put their trust in Queen 
Victoria’s proclamation of 1858 and in the apparently liberal traditions of 
British politics. 


When this English-educated class asked for the application of liberal 
principles to the British administration in India, the rulers were very much 
embarrassed. Most of them shared the suggestion of the rhetorical question of 
the inscription under John Lawrence’s statue in Lahore, “Will you be ruled 
by the pen or the sword?” Indians were to be ruled, it meant, by the pen 
as far as possible; but if they did not obey the pen they could depend upon 
the sword to uphold the pen. During the controversy over the Ibert Bill 
secking to apply the principle of racial equality to the administration of British 
justice in India, a British judge of the Calcutta High Court openly stated, in 
a public letter to the Times in March 1883, this almost universally shared 
British assumption. The Government of India, he said, “is essentially an ab- 
solute Government, founded, not on consent, but on conquest. . . . It repre- 
sents a belligerent civilization . . . implying at every point the superiority of 
the conquering race... .” His Lordship thought it a dangerous anomaly that 
the men at the head of an administration so founded should “shrink from the 
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open, uncompromising, straightforward assertion of it.’* In 1898 the Viceroy 
Lord Elgin was equally emphatic. He declared : “India was conquered by 
the sword, and by the sword it shall be held.”* Lord Curzon experimented 
with ‘the open, uncompromising, straightforward assertion” of British superi- 
ority, with results which exposed the dangers of such a course from the British 
point of view. The harm done by his adventure was partly undone by the 
Morley-Minto reforms of 1909 and further by the Viceroyalty of Lord 
Hardinge from 1911 to 1916. 


World War I gave further edge to this ambiguity in the British attitude to 
their rule in India. The Government’s need to mobilize Indian help in men 
and money for the prosecution of the War gave an opportunity to the 
English-educated nationalists to demand a price for their support, which the 
British were not prepared to pay but which they could not openly refuse to pay. 
They carried on with the support of the feudal and mercantile classes—willing 
by the former and forced by the latter—and adopted a carrot-and-stick policy 
to the nationalists. On the one hand they interned Mrs. Annie Besant, who 
had been leading a vigorous Home Rule campaign, and on the other sent 
out the liberal Secretary of State for India, Edwin Montagu, to reassure 
moderate nationalist opinion with a promise of some constitutional advance 
after the War. 


Within months after the War, this basic contradiction in the British atti- 
tude came into the open and provoked an unprecedented crisis. Fearing, 
justifiably as it turned out, that the Reforms the British could safely afford to 
grant would not satisfy Indian nationalist expectations, the Government of 
India decided to arm itself with a judicial version of the doctrine of the sword 
as the foundation of British rule in India, and notified in January 1919 two 
Bills, ostensibly intended to check revolutionary crime but capable, the 
nationalists felt, of being used to suppress all political agitation not to the 
liking of the rulers. The Rowlatt Bills, as they came to be known after the 
Chairman of the Committee which had advised the legislation, provoked 
fierce opposition from political leaders of all shades of opinion. The Govern- 
ment ignored the opposition and one of the two Bills was passed by the 
Council on March 18, 1919. 


Gandhi was a loyalist among nationalist leaders and, alone among them, 
had favoured unconditional support to the Government of India’s War effort. 
His loyalty was both a political attitude and a moral sentiment. Explaining 


4. The Evolution of India and Pakistan—Select Documents (O.U.P., Ed. CG. H. Philips), p. 57 
5. Quoted in B. R. Nanda: Mahatma Gandhi (George Allen & Unwin Ltd.), p. 146 


‘t he had said at the Madras Bar Association Dinner on April 24, 1915 : “As 
a. passive resister I discovered that I could not have that free scope which I 
had under the Empire... that the British Empire had certain ideals with 
which I have fallen in love, and one of these ideals is that every subject of 
the British Empire has the freest scope for his energies and whatever he thinks 
is due to his conscience. . ... I am no lover of any Government and I have 
more than once said that Government is best which governs least, and I have 
found that it is possible for me to be governed least under the British Empire.’’® 
The Bills were a blow to that faith. Gandhi felt them to be “unjust, sub- 
versive of the principles of liberty and justice,-and destructive of the elementary 
rights of individuals . . . ”’ and resolved to employ the weapon of satyagraha 
to defend those rights. | 


- Gandhi was in sick-bed convalescing after an operation when the Bills 
were introduced in the Imperial Legislative Council of India on February 6. 
The debate opened on the 7th. The very next day he wrote to Madan Mohan 
Malaviya, the Moderate Hindu member of the Council : “You and other 
members have said that. if the Rowlatt Bills are passed a massive agitation 
would be launched. . . . Mr Lowndes’’—the Law Member of the Viceroy’s 
Executive Council—‘‘said that the Government were not afraid of the agita- 
tion that is going on. . . . If we do not now show the strength of the people, 
even the reforms we are to get will be useless. . . . Unless we do something 
really big they will not feel any respect for us.’ The “really big” thing 
Gandhi had in mind was defiance of Government’s “‘other laws as well’’® and 
withholding of taxes. He wrote to V. S. Srinivasa Sastri, another Moderate 
leader and member of the Council: “The Bills coupled with the Viceroy’s, 
Sir William Vincent’s and Sir George Lowndes’ speeches have stirred me to 
the very depths; and. though I have not left my bed still, I feel I can no 
longer watch the progress of the Bills lying in the bed. To me, the Bills are 
the aggravated symptoms of the deep-seated disease. They are a striking 
demonstration of the determination of the Civil Service to retain its grip of 
our necks.” They were “an evidence of a determined policy of repression” 
and therefore civil disobedience seemed “to be a duty imposed upon every 
lover of personal and public liberty. . . . For myself if the Bills were to be 
proceeded with, I feel I can no longer render peaceful obedience to the laws 
of a power that is capable of such a devilish piece of legislation . . 2” 

6. The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. XIII, pp. 59-60 
7, Ibid., Vol. XV, p. 101 


8: Ibid., Vol. XV, p. 86 
9, Ibid., Vol. XV, pp. 87-8 


The Bill passed by the Council on March 18 received the Viceroy’s assent 
on March 21, and Gandhi took the fateful step on March 23, calling for a 
countrywide hartal and protest meeting on Sunday, April 6. Through a mis- 
understanding, Delhi observed the day on the previous Sunday, March 30, 
when there was some violence by the people and firing by the police. Tempers 
rose high in the neighbouring Punjab where popular resentment had been 
accumulating against the Lieutenant-Governor, Sir Michael O’Dwyer, a typical 
representative of die-hard official arrogance, and against the high-handed 
methods of recruitment and collecting contributions to the War effort.! Sir 
Michael and Delhi officials, believing more in the: power of the sword than 
in the influence of leaders respected by the people to preserve peace, pre- 
vented Gandhi from entering the Punjab and reaching Delhi. The Punjab 
Government also deported two popular leaders from Amritsar. The result was 
an explosion in the Punjab, and violent outbreaks in Ahmedabad and a neigh- 
bouring town. Whereas the Bombay Government managed the situation with 
self-restraint, the Punjab preferred to follow the policy of teaching the people 
a lesson. With tragic inevitability followed the Jallianwala Bagh massacre of 
April 13 and the indecencies of the Martial Law. Gandhi realized that 
he had made ‘‘a Himalayan miscalculation” in giving a call for satyagraha 
without first educating the people in the discipline of satyagraha. He imme- 
diately suspended the movement and used all his influence to restore peace. The 
Young India volumes tell the story of Gandhi’s career from this point 
onwards. 


As reports of the Martial Law atrocities in the Punjab trickled out 
in spite of official secrecy, public opinion throughout the country was 
shocked. Rabindranath Tagore was so outraged that, renouncing his knight- 
hood on June 1 he was provoked to charge that “the passion of vengeance 
is blinding the noble vision of statesmanship in our Government.” Gandhi 
was equally pained, but preserved patience. “Tales of rank injustice and 
oppression”, he tells us in the Autobiography, “came pouring in daily from the 
Punjab, but all I could do was to sit helplessly by and gnash my teeth.” 
Though the Government had gone mad in Delhi and the Punjab, he recog- 
nized that the people also had gone mad, and with his faith in non-violence 
as the soul of satyagraha he was more pained by the people’s violence than 
by the Government's. He therefore published the Poet’s “burning letter” to the 


10. Ibid., Vol. XVII, pp. 118-38 
11. Young India, 7-6-1919 
12. The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. XX XIX, p. 376 


ie. in the Young India of June 7, but confided to a friend that he thought 


““premature’’.’® 


From the next issue of Young India, of June 11, 1919, Gandhi started writing 
editorially, in very moderate language, about cases of miscarraige of justice 
by Martial Law tribunals. When the Government, after appointing a Committee 
of Inquiry to report on the disturbances and the measures adopted to put 
them down, introduced an Indemnity Bill in the Imperial Council to protect 
the officials involved in the administration of the Martial Law, Gandhi defend- 
ed the Bill, arguing that ‘““‘We do not wish to be vindictive or to make scape- 
goats of subordinate officers.”"* He also appealed to the critics of the Com- 
mittee to suspend judgement over its personnel, saying, “... Where Englishmen 
have not formed preconceived notions or where they have not gone, as all 
of us sometimes do go, mad over some things, they dispense fearless justice 
and expose wrong even though the perpetrators may be their own people.’ 
So eager did Gandhi seem to be reconciled to the British after the shocks 
of that spring and summer, that he warmly welcomed the Royal Proclama- 
tion of December 24 appealing for ep non between the officials and the 
people. The proclamation, he said, “gives one insight into the British charac- 
ter”. It showed that character “at its best’’, as General Dyer’s action in Jallian- 
wala Bagh showed it “at its worst”.!® Acting on that faith Gandhi advised 
the National Congress in December to co-operate with the Government in 
working the newly passed Indian Reforms Act.?’ 


But Gandhi was soon disillusioned. The bureaucracy in India and public 
opinion both in Britain and among the British in India did not share the generous 
sentiments of the Proclamation. Reflecting their temper, the British members 
of the Committee of Inquiry, presided over by a jurist of no less standing 
than Lord Hunter, a former Solicitor-General of Scotland, found General 
Dyer guilty of no more than “a grave error” and “a mistaken conception of 
his duty”."* The Government of India, too, though finding General Dyer’s 
action indefensible, opined that he had acted “honestly in the belief that he 
was doing what was right and...that in the result his action at the time 
checked the spread of disturbances to an extent which it is difficult now to 


13. Ibid., Vol. XV, p. 346 

14. Young India, 20-9-1919 (“The Indemnity Bill’’) 

15. Ibid., 10-9-1919 (‘The Viceroy’s Speech’’) 

16. Ibid., 31-12-1919 (“The Royal Proclamation’’) 

17. The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. XVI, pp. 363-7 
18. Ibid., Vol. XVII, p. 554 


estimate.” (The General had opened fire without warning on an unarmed 
crowd of 20,000 trapped in an enclosure with few and narrow exits, had 
continued the fire even after the:crowd had begun to disperse, till his ammuni- 
tion was exhausted, and firing 1650 rounds in ten minutes had killed, accord- 
ing to official figures, 379 people, wounded three times that number and had 
taken no steps to attend to the wounded.) Gandhi called the report “political 
freemasonry”’, “‘an attempt to condone official lawlessness’’.2*_ He felt in it the 
endorsement of the doctrine “of dark despair’, as he described it later in his 
open letter to the English in India, of “one thousand Indian lives against one 
English life” “enunciated . . by the highest of you in the land”.” Tragically, 
fear had triumphed over English humanity and sense of justice. The Home 
Government, probably influenced by Edwin Montagu’s liberal views, took on 
the whole a more balanced view of the events, except in regard to the con- 
duct of the Lieut.-Governor, Sir Michael O’Dwyer. But the effect of its atti- 
tude on Indian public opinion was nullified by the unrepentant attitude of 
the British community in India, both official and non-official. Gandhi, always 
concerned more with human attitudes than with official actions, henceforth 
became an uncompromising critic of a system of Government which inhibit- 
ed the play of human sentiments in public. affairs. He started describing it 
as Satanic and called upon the people to withdraw co-operation from it in 
order to mend it or end it. | 


Another development also, concerned not with national but with inter- 
national politics, was leading the country in the direction of non-co-operation. 
Indian Muslims, after keeping away from association with the British and 
from the new education for about a generation after the Mutiny in 1857, had 
come to feel that their future lay in loyalty to and co-operation with the 
British Government. This attitude, prompted by material interest, did not 
satisfy the idealistic. yearnings of the new generation of educated Muslims 
after 1910. They saw the European domination of the Muslim countries of 
the Middle East and North Africa as a conflict between Islam and Christen- 
dom and were attracted by new currents of pan-Islamic sentiments. Turkey, 
with the secular and religious aspects of Islamic solidarity combined 
in her Sultan, became for them the symbol of Islamic power in the mod- 
ern world and they were therefore concerned with her fate after the War, 


19. Ibid., Vol. XVII, p. 555 

20. Ibid., Vol. XVII, pp. 171 and 553 

21. Young India, 9-6-1920 (‘Political Freemasonry”) 
22. Ibid., 13-7-1921 


in which she had allied herself with Germany. The British, needing Mus- 
lim support in India for the War effort, had diplomatically reassured M{us- 
lim opinion in the country, but after the War high reasons of State and 
national and international politics dictated a policy of dismemberment of 
the Turkish Empire and divesting the Sultan of his religious status. The 
fears of Indian Muslims were aroused even before the Peace Terms were 
announced in May 1920, and they began to consider action. 


Gandhi associated himself with the Muslim leaders’ religious sentiments for 
Turkey and suggested to them, some time in the winter of 1919-20, non-Co- 
operation as a means of arousing the Government of India to its moral obligation 
to Indian Muslims to persuade the Imperial Government to respect their 
sentiments. The Peace Terms became known towards the end of April 1920. 
The All-India Khilafat Committee met in Bombay on May 12, Gandhi 
attending it, and adopted the non-co-operation programme drawn up by a 
sub-committee which included him.* Gandhi had also been urging other Indians 
to support the Muslim demand. The All-India Congress Committee met in 
Banaras on May 30 and decided to convene a special session of the Congress 
in September at Calcutta to consider the question of non-co-operation. Two 
days previous to the meeting, on May 28, the Government of India’s des- 
patch summarizing the Hunter Committee’s report and Montagu’s reply 
to the despatch had been published and provided Gandhi with a stronger 
ground than the Khilafat grievance to press the policy of non-co-opera- 
tion. The Muslim leaders fixed August | for starting the non-co-operation 
programme. Gandhi took the lead on that day, writing to the. Viceroy 
and returning the Kaiser-i-Hind gold medal granted to him for his serv- 
ices to the Empire. The special session of the Congress at Calcutta adopt- 
ed the programme and its decision was confirmed by the annual session 
at Nagpur in December. 


The programme, consisting of negative items like renunciation of Gov- 
ernment honours and titles and boycott of legislative councils, courts and 
Government-controlled schools and colleges, and positive items like swa- 
deshi, Hindu-Muslim unity, eradication of untouchability among the Hindus 
and national education, was Gandhi’s answer to the fundamental problem 
of subject India. The British occupation of India was not a military con- 
quest, as they liked to believe it was. Nor was it a merely commercial con- 
quest as Gandhi often asserted it was. The Calcutta High Court judge -who 


23. The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi, Vol. XVII, p. 413 
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had advocated frank recognition of force as the foundation of British rule 
in India had explained that British rule represented a “belligerent  civili- 
zation”. Whether “belligerent” or not, it was certainly a more efficient civili- 
zation, more efficient in its political, administrative and legal institutions 
and in the organization of its economic and commercial activities. And it 
was also, many English-educated Indians felt, more liberal in its social life. 
This superiority of the British was felt by all classes of Indians and they 
did not know how to challenge it. The result was a demoralization of the 
will. "Though the outward forms of old life continued mechanically, the 
moral energy which informed them had gone and the people felt no urge 
to fight for their self-respect. The political ethos which regulated the rela- 
tions of rulers and subjects also had vanished and could not be revived. 
The poorest classes felt the economic burden of a costly administration man- 
ned by highly-paid foreigners and also of colonial exploitation of an agri- 
cultural economy by an industrial economy. But the land-owning classes 
and the upper middle classes in the towns shared in the loot and had no 
reason to dislike British rule. Nor were the nearly 600 princes znd prince- 
lings, survivors of the old feudal order protected in their autocracy by the 
Paramount Power, eager for a return to their previous existence of insecure 
independence. Nor could the Hindus, Muslims and Sikhs share pride in a 
common past. There was thus no inspiration either in the past or the pre- 
sent for a united effort by all classes of the people to throw off the foreign 
yoke. Such inspiration could only come from a vision of the future which 
would appeal to the vast mass of the people and unite them to realize 
it. No political leader before Gandhi had such a vision to offer. Gandhi 
thought he had, and he offered it through the non-co-operation prog- 


ramme. 


Gandhi’s vision had taken shape in his mind while he was in South 
Africa, and he had returned to India to take his “humble share’, as he 
had confided to Lord Ampthill in October 1909 he wished to do, “in na- 
tional regeneration”.™ In Hind Swaraj, written on board the ship during his 
return voyage from England to South Africa two weeks after the letter to 
Lord Ampthill, Gandhi had tried to explain to the younger generation of 
educated Indians the true aims and methods of national regeneration. That 
booklet has often been mistaken as a blueprint for a revivalist programme 
of return to the middle ages, and as asserting the moral and spiritual super- 
jority of India over the West. The language of the booklet does lend itself 


24, Ibid., Vol. IX, p. 509 
1] 


to such an interpretation, for Gandhi was arguing in it against the cole- 
nial hypnotism under which the English-educated India had fallen and, 
carried away by the missionary zeal of rejection of a false idol, was tempt- 
ed to state the argument in extreme terms. But the essence of his vision 
was different: it was inclusive rather than exclusive, forward-looking rather 
than backward-looking. He opposed in it the modern ideal of material fros- 
perity and luxury as the chief aim of life, and the whole apparatus of mod- 
ern civilization which served that ideal. Gandhi would not kave opposed, 
if he had heard about it, Lord Bacon’s plan of “science in the relief of 
man’s estate’, but in relieving man’s physical estate science had, through 
the industrial civilization it had brought into being, gravely weakened his 
moral estate. Gandhi saw this moral weakness of modern civilization hbe- 
fore the two world wars had exposed it, and he revolted against it. 


Gandhi explained his idea felicitously years later to his friend G. D. 
Birla. Referring to the military rivalries of the industrialized nations in the 
mid-thirties, he said: ‘“My head reels to think of these rivalries. No, I am 
clear that whilst this machine age aims at converting men into* machines, 
I am aiming at reinstating man-turned-machine to his original estate.” 
This “original estate’ of man was not a question of East and West, it was 
a question of the true fulfilment of man’s deepest nature. As Gandhi put it 
in a Harijan article in 1939, “...the modern rage for variety, for flying 
through the air, for multiplicity of wants ... deaden the inner being in us.” 
Mankind, both East and West, had in the past sought to nourish that inner 
being through its religious faiths and ideals. Gandhi saw in them the ccem- 
mon humanity of the people of the East and the West. He wrote to H.S. L. 
Polak, a month before his return journey from England, summarizing the, 
for him, revolutionary conclusions of his recent thinking. They begin thus: 


“(1) There is no impassable barrier between East and -West. 


(2) There is no such thing as Western or European civilization, but 
there is a modern civilization, which is purely material. 


(3) The people of Europe, before they were touched by modern civi- 
lization, had much in common with the people of the East...” 


Gandhi’s_ conclusion therefore was that ‘East and West. can only and really 
meet when the West has thrown overboard modern civilization, almost in 


25. Ibid., Vol. LXII, p. 145 
26. Ibid., Vol. LXX, p. 242 
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its entirety. They can also seemingly meet when East has also adopted 
modern civilization. But that meeting would be an armed truce...’ In 
Hind Swaraj he appealed to the English in India for a true -meeting: “If 
you will abandon your so-called ciivlization and search into your own scrip- 
tures, you will find that our demands are just. Only on condition of our 
demands being fully satisfied may you remain in India; and if you remain 
under those conditions, we shall learn several things from you -and you will 
learn many things from us. So doing we shall benefit each other and 
the world. But that will happen only when the root of our relationship is 
sunk in a religious soil.’’* 


The English word ‘religion’, with its connotation of “dogma” and 
creed, obscures the meaning of the Indian word dharma which Gandhi uses 
in the Gujarati original and which he has in mind whenever he speaks of 
religion. He defined his meaning later in the Young India article on “Nei- 
ther a Saint nor a Politician’. Religion, he said, is that “which changes 
one’s very nature, which binds one indissolubly to the truth within and 
which ever purifies. It is the permanent element in human nature which 
counts no cost too great in order to find full expression and which leaves 
the soul utterly restless until it has found itself, known its Maker and _ itself 
and appreciated the true correspondence between the Maker and _ itself”. 
The word ‘‘Maker” echoes theistic sentiments, but Gandhi’s Maker’ is the 
Universal Self of Indian tradition immanent in every human heart, and 
man’s true fulfilment, according to Gandhi, consisted in realizing his har- 
mony with that Self. He could do that only through truth and love, truth 
not of the intellect alone but also of the heart, the truth that is seen and 
felt by a heart free from anger and ill will and that expresses itself in man’s 
dealings with his fellow-beings. Transcending all sectarian associations, Gan- 
dhi afterwards said, ‘““Truth is God’’.” If the orthodox guardians of the 
different religions did not accept such universalized, humanized meaning of 
religion, Gandhi had suggested in Hind Swaraj that “the energy tkat we 
have derived from English education will have to be devoted to religious 
education’ of the people. 


It was Gandhi’s faith that, fallen and degraded as the India of his 
time was, she was still sensitive to this central teaching of world religions 
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and could be awakened to its living practice in the modern age. And he 
thought that the political was the best field for its demonstration, since the 
problem of Britain’s relationship with India, as he saw it, was not one of 
physical force but was a moral and human problem. The British ruled 
India by exploiting the weaknesses of Indian society and character and in 
the process degraded themselves too. The problem therefore was one of re- 
forming and purifying both the Indians and the British. Gandhi believed 
that by purifying themselves the Indian people would be able to reform the 
British. He gave expression to that faith in his very first extended exposi- 
tion of his aims and methods in India, at the Gujarat Political Conference 
at Godhra on November 3, 1917. He said in his Presidential address: “Our 
agitation is based on the Western model. The swaraj we desire is of a 
Western type. As a result of it, India will have to enter into competition 
with the Western nations. Many believe that there is no escape from this. 
I do not think so. I cannot forget that India is not Europe, India is not 
Japan, India is not China. The divine word that “India alone is the land 
of karma, the rest is the land of bhoga (enjoyment), is indelibly imprinted 
on my mind. I feel that India’s mission is different from that of other 
countries. India is fitted for the religious supremacy of the world.... India 
has little use for steel weapons; it has fought with divine weapons; it can 
still do so.’ Concluding the address, he referred to India’s blessings of 
nature’s beauty and her heritage of great deeds by her sons and daughters, 
and added: “This country is the treasure-house of tapascharya. In this coun- 
try alone do people belonging to different religions live together in amity 
and the gods of all are venerated. If, despite all this bounty, we fail to 
work a miracle, bring peace to the world and conquer through the play of 
moral force in our life, we shall have disgraced our heritage.’** He had ex- 
plained earlier in the address how the moral force was to work: ‘‘We may 
petition the Government, we may agitate in the Imperial Council for our 
rights; but for a real awakening of the people, the more important thing is 
activities directed inwards.... The splendour of the spring is reflected in 
every tree, the whole earth is then filled with the freshness of youth. Simi- 
larly, when the spring of swaraj is on us, a stranger suddenly arriving in 
our midst will observe the freshness of youth in every walk of life and find 
servants of the people engaged, each according to his own abilities, in all 
manner of public activities.” 
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The non-co-operation programme was intended to prepare for such a 
spring of swaraj. But Gandhi’s aim was obscured by the form the move- 
ment took. _The movement therefore aroused strong opposition. The Mod- 
erates wanted the national struggle to be carried on through the constitu- 
tional machinery provided by the Reforms and opposed the boycott of coun- 
cils and courts. They also opposed the boycott of educational institutions 
as spreading indiscipline in the young. Aggressive nationalists, on the other 
hand, chafed against Gandhi’s insistence on observance of complete non- 
violence by the people. And neither side believed in the virtue of swadeshi 
or khadi. A large number had also reservation about Gandhi’s support to 
the Khilafat movement as encouraging the Muslims in their extra-territorial 
loyalty. Though most nationalists believed in eradication of untouchabi- 
lity as a social reform, some of them doubted the wisdom of making it part 
of the political movement for freedom. And most important of all, Gan- 
dhi’s critics feared the eruption of violence and lawlessness as a result of 
the temper of defiance of authority which the movement spread. Gandhi 
answered all such criticisms in the columns of Young India. Whether his ar- 
guments convince the present-day readers or not, they stress important prob- 
lems of human affairs and Government which wise statesmanship will have 
to learn to take into account if human freedom is to be preserved. 


As he had made clear in Aind Swaraj,** Gandhi had no great love for 
parliamentary democracy as he had seen it working in Britain. But that 
was not his reason for advising boycott of legislative councils. Answering 
adverse criticism of the booklet he explained his position: “The booklet is a 


severe condemnation of modern civilization....My conviction is deeper 
today than ever....But I would warn the reader against thinking that I 
am today aiming at the swaraj described therein....I am individually 


working for the self-rule pictured therein. But today my corporate activity 
is undoubtedly devoted to the attainment of parliamentary swaraj in accord- 
ance with the wishes of the people.’** He advised boycott of councils be- 
cause he had no faith now, as he had previously, that that swaraj could 
be attained by work in the councils in co-operation with the British. Co- 
operation can be fruitful only as between equals, and after the Hunter Com- 
mittee report on the events of April-May 1919 Gandhi had no illusion left 
about the British in India being able to display any such spirit of equality. 
In an atmosphere in which even so highly placed an Englishman as the Chief 
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Justice of the Bombay High Court could tell a subordinate judge that ““The 
High Court is decidedly against the wearing of Gandhi caps in Court by 
pleaders and would consider any pleader wearing a Gandhi cap in Court 
as guilty of disrespect to the Judge”’,” working with the British could only 
emphasize the ‘subservience of the Indians to them and hinder in them 
development of the true spirit of swaraj. The British position was, as 
categorically stated by the Viceroy Lord Reading, that swaraj must peme 
through the British Parliament, unless wrested by the Indians with the sword, 
which meant that the British Parliament was to be the sole judge of the 
measure of freedom Indians were fit for. Gandhi did not accept that posi- 
tion. For him, swaraj meant “the capacity of the people of India to en- 
force their demands’’,®* that is, strength to compel the British to negotiate 
with the people’s leaders on equal terms. Such strength could be develop- 
ed non-violently only by constructive work among the people outside the 
councils. The false excitement of debates in councils diverted the people’s 
and the leaders’ minds from those necessary constructive tasks. 


The intellectuals among the Congress leaders went along with the coun- 
cils boycott programme, but without proper understanding of and faith in 
Gandhi’s aim in the constructive programme. They regarded the boycott of 
councils as merely a political tactic to wreck the new constitution, and not 
an assertion of their faith in the capacity of the people to develop moral 
strength to enforce the national demand. When the tactic failed, as it was 
bound to fail, they formed the Swaraj Party within the Congress and went 
back to the councils during Gandhi’s absence in jail in 1922-23. After his 
release in February 1924, Gandhi in a spirit of democratic accommodation 
came to terms with the Swarajists and, giving them freedom to pursue 
the parliamentary programme according to their judgment, devoted himself 
to organizing khadi work and carrying on propaganda against untouch- 
ability. He described the two fields of activity as “constitutional swaraj” 
and “organic swaraj’.*® The Parliamentarians, failing in their aim in the 
councils, returned to Gandhi’s path in 1929 to join the Salt Satyagraha of 
1930. When the momentum of that movement also was exhausted, the coun- 
cils programme was revived, this time with Gandhi’s blessing and encour- 
agement. Gandhi recognized and publicly stated in 1934 that the parlia- 
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mentary mentality had. come to stay. This experience of Gandhi stressed an 
important truth of political life, namely, that it is not enough to educate 
the people and change their outlook, it is also necessary to devise and work 
appropriate political institutions for giving effective expression to Rousseau’s 
“General Will”. The Indian educated classes accepted ready-made institutions 
from British practice and have been trying to use that “constitutional swaraj” 
to express the forces of “organic swaraj’” released largely through Gandhi’s 
impact on India’s freedom movement. 


The boycott of educational institutions was inspired by the same desire 
to cure the Indian mind of its psychological helplessness. The English edu- 
cation introduced by the British had expanded the mental horizons of a few 
gifted recipients and emancipated them from the hold of the past. But it 
also produced in many of them unthinking and uncritical admiration for all 
things Western and a deep-seated sense of inferiority and conviction that 
Indians could never equal the British either in intellectual culture or the 
arts of Government and administration. Nor did it do anything to cultivate 
in those few strength of character and will for building a new society and 
nation in accordance with the ideas they had accepted. As for the vast 
majority of pupils, as soon as they left school or college they forgot 
whatever liberal ideas they may have learnt there and sank back into the 
conservatism of customary ways. Large numbers of those who opposed 
Gandhi’s campaign against untouchability had had the benefit of the new 
education, but they had remained untouched by its liberal spirit. Gandhi 
wanted to change.all this and make education a well-planned means of 
bringing about a mental revolution, of cultivating in the pupils self-reliance 
and self-confidence and love of India’s past without blinding them to the 
evils of the past and the present, of giving them a new vision of life draw- 
ing inspiration from the past but not enslaved by it. In short, Gandhi 
wanted schools and colleges to be the means of spreading a national outlook 
and building national character blending the best of India’s past and of 
the modern West. For this, however, merely calling upon the students to 
leave their schools and colleges was not enough. They had to be inspired 
to engage themselves in nation-building activities. Gandhi realized his error 
after about a year’s experience of the progress of the boycott movement 
and tried to correct it. But even so he-restricted nation-building work to 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving, which tended to restrict the mental hori- 


zons of students to narrow bounds. He also found that the vast majority 
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of students were more attracted by exciting demonstrations than by silent 
constructive work. The educational boycott had thus mixed results. Though 
it helped immensely in spreading, through the young, tke spirit cf freedcm 
in the society as a whole, it also had a demoralizing effect on the general 
atmosphere in educational institutions with students returning to them to 
receive education for which they had lost respect. | 


The three-fold boycott of councils, courts and schools was intended to free 
the Indian mind from its slavery of recent origin; the two positive items of 
Hindu-Muslim unity and eradication of untouchability were intended to free 
it from the weight of a longer past. The two evils of Hindu-Muslim conflict 
and untouchability among the Hindus were inter-related, in that they were the 
result of the common factor of strong religious conservatism in both the com- 
munities. Excessive attachment to religious ideas inhibits the play of normal 
human sympathies. Europe also had known the. blighting effect of religious 
fanaticism for quite a few centuries, up to nearly the end of the seventeenth 
century. The classical renaissance in Euope from the fourteenth to the sixteenth 
centuries produced and spread the humanist temper of “sweetness and light” 
through the free play of human reason and human sympathies. Though con- 
fined to a few thoughtful minds it acted as a powerful ferment of reformist 
ideas in all fields of life, religious, social, political, legal and economic. The 
temper was introduced into India by the new education, but it was for the 
most part an emulative intellectual habit and not a living growth from within 
as the classical renaissance in Europe had been. It could not therefore affect 
the whole mass of the people. 


Gandhi wanted to transform the new liberalism into a force of living growth 
by activating the best in the religious traditions of both the communities. He 
respected religious conservatism and reasoned with it to purify itself in the light 
of its own ideals. He aimed at a “heart-unity” between Hindus and Muslims 
in which the Hindu and the Muslim will remain “true to his own religion” 
and yet be “true to each other”.#! Such unity could not be brought about by 
political pacts among leaders for sharing power, though such pacts might be 
necessary for creating the atmosphere in which the larger unity could grow. 
That unity could only be created by nationalist Hindus and Muslims sincerely 
demonstrating it in action in their relations with members of the other com- 
munity. Gandhi saw in the Muslim concern for the fate of Turkey an oppor- 
tunity for the Hindus to demonstrate their sense of oneness with the Muslims. 
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He also saw in British policy a breach of faith with the Muslims and the play 
of realpolitik which used the plea of self-determination for Arabs to advance 
Britain’s national interests. And with his faith in the British people he believed 
that “‘presently England will be on our side when . . . Englishmen learn that 
British honour is at stake in this question.”*? Gandhi also seems to have been 
actuated by a practical consideration in actively supporting the Khilafat cause. 
The Muslim resentment, he felt, might find violent expression if not guided 
into peaceful channels. But Gandhi overestimated both the British people’s 
sense of honour and the Muslim leaders’ commitment to non-violence or under- 
standing of the kind of heart-unity he was working for. When the Moplahs of 
Malabar, descendents of Arab settlers, excited by the crusading spirit of the 
Khilafat agitation attacked the local Hindu population in September 1921, not 
all the Muslim leaders condemned the riots unequivocally. Gandhi pleaded 
with the angry Hindus: “When a Hindu or Mussalrvan does evil, it is evil 
done by an Indian to an Indian, and each one of us must personally share 
the blame and try to remove the evil. There is no other meaning to unity 
than this. Nationalism is nothing, if it is not at least this.” To the criticism 
that it was unrealistic to hope for the common people to accept such an attitude, 
Gandhi replied, “. . . we shall never achieve solidarity unless new facts are 
made to suit the principle, instead of. . . changing the principle to suit existing 
facts.°*43 Gandhi did not succeed in his life-time in making a new fact in the 
field of Hindu-Muslim relations, but he gave a political ideal which is still at 
work in the country creating a common stream of national life in which all 
groups and classes of people can participate. 


In regard to untouchability, Gandhi succeeded better in making a new 
fact. His influence destroyed, in 30 years, the religious sanction for an ancient 
evil, making it possible for the new State to declare a widespread practice 
illegal. The participation of the former depressed classes in the political process 
in free India and their increasing share in the administration are a truly re- 
markable phenomenon of peaceful emancipation of a large class, made possible 
by Gandhi’s programme of constructive revolution. 


Gandhi might have succeeded still better in making new facts in India’s 
national life if the educated classes had taken up his khadi programme with 
enthusiasm. Only the stimulus of a new vision or moral idealism can free an 
individual or a people from their slavery to old habits of thought and feeling. 
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In the khadi programme Gandhi offered the Indian people such a stimulus. 
In their obsessive concern with political power and the greatness and glory of 
their respective religious traditions, the educated and privileged groups among 
both Hindus and Muslims had excluded the vast mass of India’s millions from 
their human concern. With Gandhi the plight of the dumb millions was the 
central concern of his life. Both his fight for political freedom and_ his 
religious interest were subordinate to this human strand in his idealism. But 
the Adam Smith economics on which the educated Indians were brought up 
in their colleges prevented them from realizing the economic potential of 
khadi and its moral and political power. Economically, it could increase the 
production of cloth in the country without much additional investment and 
could release the foreign exchange consumed in importing foreign cloth for 
more urgent necessities of capital goods. Morally, it could serve, as Gandhi 
told a critic of his programme, as a bond between the classes and the masses,“ 
stress the former’s human obligation to those on whose labour they lived, arouse 
in the poor a consciousness of what was due to them and create a powerful 
public opinion in which the political process would be more and more deter- 
mined by the economic needs of the people than by their communal and 
religious divisions. Politically, organization of manufacture and distribution 
of khadi ona nationwide scale would provide training in efficient co-operative 
effort which would prepare the people for disciplined organization of the polit- 
ical struggle for freedom and, after freedom was won, for the administration 
of democratic India through popular participation on a large scale. But the 
Swarajist leaders Motilal Nehru and C. R. Das, in common with the major- 
ity of educated Indians, failed to appreciate these larger, intangible effects of 
successful execution of the khadi programme. They opposed Gandhi’s effort 
to build the Congress organization on the foundation of khadi and concerned 
themselves with political agitation for winning freedom. They were more in- 
terested in boycott of British goods asa political weapon than in swadeshi and 
khadi as means of regenerating Indian society and awakening it to a sense of 
its common humanity. Later, Jawaharlal Nehru was to ignore the khadi prog- 
ramme in the interests, as he believed, of the masses themselves, putting his 
faith in socialist reconstruction through large-scale industry. The difference 
between the two approaches concerns a fundamental issue of social change, 
whether it is to be brought about primarily by State action or by Polonitary, 
co-operative action of the people themselves. Gandhi failed in his effort to 
persuade the educated classes of India that the latter was the better course, both 
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morally and in terms of practical results. But he succeeded, through the 
khadi programme, in making the plight of the millions a living issue in Indian 
politics and giving positive moral and social content to Indian nationalism. 


The most important feature of Gandhi’s experiment in national regenera- 
tion was the condition of non-violence, and the great interest of studying 
that experiment lies in understanding how he practised it himself and tried 
to educate the people in its observance. Opinions will differ as to the measure 
of success he attained in it, but the experiment has become a permanent 
legacy to the world’s humanity in its striving for moral society for moral man 
to live and grow in. For Gandhi, non-violence was a religious creed growing 
out of a necessity of his nature. Its practice had given him a conviction of 
its spiritual value for human growth and fulfilment, both for individuals and 
societies, and he was eager to lead India to adopt it as a way of national 
life. Explaining the aim of the Gujarati Navajivan, started at about the same time 
as Young India, he wrote in the first issue, of September 7, 1919 : “With much 
striving I have formulated some principles for my life and put them into 
practice. The happiness I have found that way, I think I have not seen in 
others. . . . It is my sinceré aspiration to place these principles before India 
and share my happiness with her.’* ‘APS 


Apart, however, from this spiritual value of non-violence, Gandhi was also 
convinced of its necessity in the country’s political struggle from the practical 
point of view. He saw no possibility of the people of India rising in armed 
revolt against the British. Urging the non-co-operators to “keep exemplary 
patience” in the face of the official repression, he asked them in a Young 
India article to see that “India is neither ready nor willing to meet violence with 
violence’. She ‘‘is unready, not because she is helpless, but because she is un- 
willing. . . . India’s past training for ages, I mean the training of the masses, 
has been against violence. Human nature in India has advanced so far that 
the doctrine of non-violence is more natural for the people at large than 
that of violence.” Not that the masses were never guilty of violence. There 
had been ugly rioting in Bombay in November 1921 and in Madras a few 
days before Gandhi wrote this. But, he believed, “If the people of India were 
violent by nature, there was enough in Bombay and Madras to give rise to 
an unquenchable conflagration. . . . To train India for violence and thus to 
wrest swaraj by violence is a work for ages. I verily believe that this won- 
derful manifestation of energy and national consciousness is purely and simply 
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due to the advent of non-viloence.”*** Gandhi wanted the advocates of vio- 
lence to recognize that India “has a soul that cannot perish and —_ can rise 
triumphant above every physical weakness . . . ee | she took up “the doctrine 
of the sword, she may gain momentary victory.” But in that case, he added, 


“India will cease to be the pride of my heart. I am wedded to India because 


I owe my all to her.” 


Gandhi had also the wisdom to see that if India won freedom through 
violence, she would be ruled by the strong of arms and there would be no 
true freedom for the millions. He had warned the Gujarati readers of Indian 
Opinion as far back as 1908, when the cult of assassination first appeared on 
the Indian political scene : “. . . the methods we imagine we could use only 
against foreigners will be used against ourselves.“ Commenting on B. G. 
Tilak’s conviction for sedition a few months later, he again stressed the danger 
of political violence : “India’s welfare does not consist in merely uprooting 
British rule. . . . Freedom gained through violence would not endure... . 
As for the masses, they would merely pass from one slavery to another.” 
Gandhi explains the reason in a Young India article: “The people are too 
peaceful to stand anarchy. They will bow the knee to anyone who re- 
stores so-called order.**° 


“This mentality’, Gandhi added, “is at once our weakness and our 
strength”. And this ambiguous nature of the Indian people’s non-violence was 
the most difficult dilemma of Gandhi’s leadership. He wanted the people to 
shed the weakness and cherish the strength. But in training the people to 
shed the non-violence of the weak and cultivate that of the strong, there was 
a very real danger that the people might do the former and fail to do the 
latter. Gandhi saw the risk, but accepted it, relying on his own non-violence 
and on his love for the people to be able to educate them in true non-violence. 
To critics who warned him of the dangers of violence in his teaching of non- 
co-operation, he replied with some passion : “I would risk violence a thousand 
times than risk the emasculation of a whole race.” And at his trial in March 
1922 he confessed, “I knew that I was playing with fire and, if I was set free, 
I would still do the same”. He explained his choice : “I wanted to avoid 
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violence, I want to avoid violence. ... But I had to make my choice. I had 
either to submit to a system which I considered had done an irreparable 
harm to my country, or incur the risk of the mad fury of my people bursting 
forth when they understood the truth from my lips.’ 


But Gandhi did not acquiesce in a stoical spirit to popular violence as 
inevitable in a revolutionary struggle. He was deeply distressed and pained 
whenever such violence broke out and used all his human and moral in- 
fluence to bring the people back to the path of peace. He did not, he said, 
mind Government fury as he minded mob fury.” When an angry crowd 
killed a police Sub-Inspector at Malegaon, he admonished the local non-co- 
operators for having been “false to their creed, their faith and their country’’.*4 
He was still more outraged by the riots in Bombay in November 1921 occa- 
sioned by the Prince of Wales’ visit. When he went to the scene of the rioting 
to calm the mob, the violent crowd greeted him with a deafening “Victory to 
Mahatma Gandhi’. “I returned sick at heart and in a chastened mood’’,® 
Gandhi said in an urgent appeal to the people for peace. Repeating the 
appeal the next day he said, “The swaraj I have witnessed during the last 
two days has stunk in my nostrils.’”°® C. F. Andrews found him a few days 
after the riots “haggard and emaciated, as one who had just passed through 
the valley of the shadow of death”.*” He was equally prompt in condemn- 
ing “Hooliganism in Madras’’®* in January 1922: “The non-co-operators and 
their friends” there, he charged, “have certainly not left man, woman or child 
free from their unholy attention”, just as the Government had not spared 
them.”® The crime at Chauri Chaura on February 4, 1922, came as the last 
straw and, resisting all the pressure of co-workers who were out of jail and 
incurring the displeasure of those in jail, Gandhi indefinitely suspended the 
programme of active resistance which seemed about to succeed. It was “the 
bitterest cup of humiliation” he had to drink. “Surely it was cowardly to 
withdraw the next day after pompous threats to the Government... ”, he was 
tempted by the voice of Ego which he called Satan. But the voice of truth 
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prevailed and Gandhi decided: “It is better to be charged with cowardice 
‘and weakness than to be guilty of denial of our oath and sin against God. 
It isa million times better to appear untrue before the world than J untrue to 


ourselves.’’*®© 


In suspending the movement, Gandhi was not only checking popular 
viloence; he was controlling the rising tide of anger and passion in his own 
heart too. When he started writing in Young India in the summer of 1919, 
he exercised conscious self-restraint for nearly a year, but as he realized the 
callousness of the official world to the pain they had inflicted on the people 
and launched the non-co-operation programme from August 1, 1920, his words 
began to breathe a passion that steadily rose in intensity as the movement 
progressed. The Government, alarmed by the temper of defiance which 
Gandhi’s writings and speeches were spreading, resorted to repression and 
finally arrested Gandhi himself in March 1922. His voice was temporarily 
silenced, but before it was silenced he had answered the “shaking of the 
manes” by the British Lion in words which give some indication of the tur- 


moil in his heart: ‘“...if the present custodians of the British Empire are 
not satisfied with its quiet transformation into a true commonwealth of free 
nations, ...all the determination and vigour of “‘the most determined people 


in the world” and the “hard fibre” will have been spent in India in a vain 
effort to crush the spirit that has risen and that will neither bend nor break. 
... No empire intoxicated with the red wine of power and plunder of weeker 
races has yet lived long in this world, and this “British Empire’. . . cannot 
live if there is a just God ruling the universe. ...I am .aware that I have 
written strongly ... , but it is high time that the British people were made 
to realize that the fight that was commenced in 1920 is a fight to the finish, 
whether it lasts one month or one year or many months or many years and 
whether the representatives of Britain re-enact all the indescribable orgies of 
the Mutiny days with redoubled force or whether they do not.”® And in his 
written Statement which he read at the time of his trial he gave the Brtish 
judge “a glimpse of what is raging within my breast” and told him : “Little do 
town-dwellers know how the semi-starved masses of India are slowly sinking 
to lifelessness. Little do they know that their miserable comfort represents the 
brokerage they get for the work they do for the foreign exploiter, that the 
profits and the brokerage are sucked from the masses....I have no doubt 
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whatsoever that both England and the town-dwellers of India will have to 
answer, if there is a God above, for this crime against humanity which is 
perhaps unequalled in history.’ 


So strong was the passion in Gandhi’s breast that it found expression in 
bonfires of foreign cloth that disturbed even so close a friend as C. F. Andrews. 
The relief he felt in such symbolic action can be felt in his words describing a 
bonfire in Bombay on July 31, 1921: “It was a most inspiring sight wit- 
nessed by thousands of spectators. And as the flames leapt up and enve- 
loped the whole pyramid, there was a shout of joy resounding through the 
air. It was as if our shackles had broken asunder. A glow of freedom passed 
through the vast concourse.” For Gandhi, it was freedom from the people’s 
slavery to foreign luxury at the cost of the poor of the land. But English- 
men felt differently about the passion in his words. An Englishwoman, an 
old friend of Gandhi, wrote to him gently : ““SSome of your words have seemed 
very beautiful, others have seemed unlike yourself and I have been troubled.” 
But she added : “Of one thing I feel pretty sure, that, if you are wrong you 
do not wish to succeed, the great majestic Right is far dearer to you than 
your own endeavours.” Another friendly Englishman wished : “Meanwhile, 
I hope you will not be too hard on the Government... . I should like to 
think of you not as the destroying angel of the old regime but as the Master 
Builder of the new.’ 


Gandhi was in a different mood. To a Christian missionary who had 
chided him for “stirring up evil forces’ which he -could not control, he 
replied : “The nations have progressed both by evolution and revolution. 
The one is as necessary as the other. . . . God is the greatest Revolutionist the 
world has ever known or will know. He sends deluges. He sends storms 
where a moment ago there was calm. He levels down mountains which he 
builds with exquisite care. I do watch the sky, and it fills me with awe and 
wonder. In the serene blue sky, both of India and England, I have seen 
clouds gathering and bursting with a fury which has struck me dumb.’® 
The Indian political sky was by no means serene when Gandhi entered the 
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scene, but he transformed the winds of discontent and unrest into a veritable 
whirlwind which one of the British Governors felt came within an inch of 


succeeding. 


Gandhi did not follow to the end the logic of his argument. Within a 
fortnight of his justification of revolution, he called a halt to the forces which 
his attacks on the ‘“‘Satanic’? Government had released. The moment he was 
in jail, his passion calmed down. “At last I am having a quiet time,’® he 
wrote to C. F. Andrews. And to another correspondent : “I enjoy boundless 
peace.”® The peace came from the humility of a deepened understanding 
of truth. Gandhi explained it to Jamnalal Bajaj: “A votary of Truth... 
must be utterly humble. His humility should increase with his observance of 
Truth. I see the truth of this every moment of my life. I have now a more 
vivid sense of Truth and of my own littleness than I had a year ago.’’” 
Before launching on the non-co-operation experiment, Gandhi had written to 
C. F. Andrews: “If only I could infect India with my belief in the weapons 
of unadulterated suffering, i.e., self-suffering, I would bring down this in- 
solence’— of the Government—‘‘from its pedestal in a moment and reduce to 
nothingness the whole of the powder magazine of Europe.” After the humil- 
ity of the new self-understanding he had gained from the failure of the non- 
co-operation movement, Gandhi would never again speak in such tones. 


After his release from jail in February 1924, Gandhi tried to pick up 
the threads of his leadership, but he was “defeated and humbled?” by 
defiant Swarajists and other demoralized Congressmen. The nationalist 
forces, such as they were, were divided into Pro-changers who favoured 
abandonment of councils boycott and No-changers who stuck to Gandhi’s 
programme. As time passed, they got further fragmented and _ increasingly 
lost to loyalists and communalists. Gandhi retired to the Ashram at the end 
of 1925 for a year of silent work and then toured the country in 1927, not 
to arouse the people against the Government but to propagate khadi and edu- 
cate the Hindus against untouchability. The tide began to turn towards the 
end of 1927, when radical winds of a new kind began to blow and the Con- 
gress at its Madras session in December declared complete independence as 
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its goal. Gandhi felt himself out of sympathy with this radicalism and strongly 
criticized the independence resolution.” But, as he had come to terms with 
the Swarajist mentality, so he adjusted himself to this new temper. At the 
Calcutta Congress in December 1928, under pressure from Jawaharlal Nehru 
and Subhas Bose, representatives of the younger generation, he became a party, 
against his own judgment, to a resolution giving the British Government a 
year’s time to concede Dominion Status. If the Government failed to respond, 
the Congress would organize civil disobedience and no-tax campaigns to 
enforce its demand of complete independence. Explaining his reasons for 
the compromise, Gandhi said: ‘“... our life is a perpetual struggle against 
oppressive environments and a perpetual struggle within our ranks. If we 
want unity, then adjustment and readjustment, a series of compromises hon- 
ourable to both parties and to variety of opinions, is to be effected.... 
There are in our midst today those who would stop at nothing, who in 
their impatience do not mind if they rush headlong even to perdition. What 
are we to do? What am I to do—a man approaching his end? What am 
I to say to those flowers of the country who prize its liberty just as much 
as I do, if not perhaps much more?... I could have defied them just as 
they could have defied me, but they say: ‘We do not do it, because we 
want your services also, if we get them; but not altogether at your price. 
We want you to pay the same price to us also. We want you to meet 
us also. I could not possibly resist it without stultifying myself and with- 
out degrading myself.”"* This was Gandhi's holistic approach to public affairs 
which won and retained the loyalty of co-workers through human _ bonds 
rather than through exercise of power and control of institutions. 


At the end of the year of grace, the Congress at its Lahore session in 
December 1929 passed a resolution authorizing the launching of civil dis- 
obedience. The movement was to be led by Gandhi, but he was not at 
all happy with the state of discipline in the Congress and told Jawaharlal 
Nehru, President for the year, that “in the present state of the Congress, 
no civil disobedience can be or should be offered in its name and that it 
should be offered by me alone or jointly with a few companions...”” It 
took him more than a month to decide how that could be done. We find 
him writing to C. F. Andrews on February 2, 1930: “The nature of the 


action is not yet clear to me.... But the shining cover that overlays the 
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truth is thinning -day by day and _ will presently break’’’® to reveal, in the 
expressive image of the Ishopanishad, the full light of Truth. The light came 
with the Congress Working Committee passing a resolution on February 
15, 1930, authorizing Gandhi and his companions, committed to non-vio- 
lence for achieving swaraj, to start civil disobedience “‘as and when they 
desire and in the manner and to the extent they decide’. The dramatic 
action that the light inspired is part of world history. 


These Young India volumes are indispensable material for studying and 
understanding this unique phenomenon of the Dandi March as India’s 
answer to the Jallianwala Bagh. 


C. N. PATEL 
4 Neelkanth Park Formerly Dy. Chief Editor (English) 
Navrangpura The Collected Works of Mahatma Gandhi 
Ahmedabad 380 009 New Delhi-110 066 
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No SEcurity. 


As “Nava Jivan” was having considerable diffi- 
oulty about printing and as arrangements were being 
mide to print ‘Young Indiv’ in Ahmedabad the Mano- 


har Press of Ahmedabad hia now been purchased and 


+ is rechristened “Nava Jivan Press” Three declara- 
tions had therefore to be mid+, ona in conneetion 
with the Printing Press, the second in connection 
with the transfer of “Nivs Jivan” to the new Press 
and third for the trausfer of “Young India” to taat 
Pr-ss. “Nava Jivan,”’ when it became a weekly was 
subjected to a security of Rs. 590, “Yourg India” 
escaptd security, because the Printer was also the 
keeper of the Press where it was published. The 
Press in Bombay was itself under secur.ty. It there. 
fore was a gu stion how “Young I: dia” and “N va 
Jivan” would fare as also the Press itself, bub afcer 
mature conside: ation the District Masistrate neiuher 
imposed any security on the keeper of the Press 
nor on the Publishers of the respective papers. 
Where security makes no ditfrence to @ journ. ist, 
a waiver really enhances his sense of r.sponsibiiisiy 
So long therefore as the objecti-nable featurce of 
the Press Act contiuue to disfigure it, exemption 
from, security, whilst it is creditubie for the Qovern- 
ment, it can 'ardly be a matter for congratulation 
for the controllers of any particular organ 60 exempted. 


“Wr ARE APT TO MAKE MISTAKEs,” 


Tue Hon Mr. Sinha whilst ho was speaking to 
the Indemnity Bill was led into a confusion of 
terms, He was pulled up by Sir tleorge Lowndes, 
and his Excellency the President defended Mr. Sinha 
saying it was a slip of the tongue. Mr Sinha then 
made these frank and dignified remaiks ; “It 
is hard for your Excellency to realize what our 
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begin self-government by 
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difficulties ore in speaking a foreign tonzgaa in this 
council. We are apt tomake mistakes,” This is only 
too true. We are apt to mak: mistakes in our own 
mothertongue. But they are never so ludicrous as 
when we attempt to spoak in a foreign tonzue. 
Professor Jadunath Sarkar has remarked that 
our having to spesk and think in Englsh pute 
a strain upou us from which we never fully re- 
cover, The remedy for the evil is that we must 
introducing our own 


NOTES AND NEWS | speech in our own assemblies-provincial verna sulars im 
> 


' the provineial legis!atures, and Hindustani, a resultant 
| of Hindi and Urdu—in_ the Imperial Council. We 


cannot make a better beginning than by adopting 
the change in the Congress and the Conferences. In 
adopting English as the mediun at these gather- 
ings we have done 4a positive disservice to the 
masses who have but a vague idea of the proceed- 
ings of these annual gatherings. By persistiug to 
conduct them in English have acturlly put 
obstracles in the way of the masses getting poli- 
tical education. Imagine what wouli hive hap 
pened if we had during the thirty five years’ exis- 
tence of the Congress deliberated in Hindustani 
instead of English which is understood only by a 
microscopic minority of our countrymen, 


Six “Suppressep Crass” ScHoots IN AIIMEDABAD, 


No less than six schools for children of the 
“suppressed cuts,” started through the laudabie 
efforie of Anasnyab n Surabhal wore opened by 
Mr. Gineht m- Ahmedabad on Sundiy the 21st 
S-ptember, Alt! these are night sch ois with all 
their teachers belon ‘ing to the supressed class and 
working without r muneration, A number of promi- 
nent Ialies and ge :tlemen atten ted the opening 
cerernony. Aremarkable passage from Prof. Anand 
shanker Doruvs’s mot imstructive speech on the 
occasion muy be translated here. He said: 

Unsonchubles none of us are, or all. Those 
whoae hearta ure polluted by the presence of the 
untuuchalle spirits, vanity, infatuation, hate greed 
etc, are untouchabier, even though they be Brah- 
mins oy birth, Those socalled ustoushables whom 
these dearly enemies dominate not are worthy of 
our adoration. There is no religion in theidea that we 
should abandon you (socalled ‘untouchables’) or 
that we should not touch you. It is the duty of 
us Hindus to help you in every way. Most of my 
time has been epent as a teacher and I am delighted 
to be present on this occasion, I wish education 
may help you all to be geod,” 

We consratulate the organisers in securing the 
attendence of Profeaser Dheuvs at the function and 
an emphatic prononcement from him on the ques 
tion of untouchabiblty. 
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TO THE SUBSCRIBERS AND THE 
READEBS. 


eee 


( By M. K. Gandhi. ) 


“Young India” from this week enters upon a new 
atage. It became a bi-weekly when Mr. Horniman 
was deported and the Chronicle was strangled. Ever 
gince the “Chronicle’s” re-birth, the syndicate and 
I have been.’considering the advisability of reverting 
to the weekly‘issue. The conversion of “Nava Jivan” 
into a weekly and its coming under my charge has 
hastened the decision. The burden of conducting 8 
bi-weekly anda weekly is too great a strain on me 
and a weekly “Young India” will now serve almost 
as well as a bi-weekly. An endeavour will be made 
to give as much matter as was given in the bi- 
weekly. The annuxl subscription will now be Rs. 4 
instead of Rs. 8, and the price of a single copy will 
be one =:nna instead of two without postage. 
Subecribere may cither have the balance due to this 
change return d to thim or the amount may be 
credited to the next year’s account. Those eubscribers 
who may be dissatistied with the change can haye 
the prcportionate payment refunded to them on 
application. 


The headquarters of “Young India” have been 
transferred to Ahmedabad for bett:r management, 
and in oder to enable me to devote some time te 
the Sstyag:ab Ashram which owing to my continued 
absence from it was being somewhat neglected by 
me. Morcover it was obviously uneconomics} in every 
respect to edit two papers at two different places. 


This deprives me ofthe privilege of being with | newspaper without advertisements soiling its pages. 


Bombay friends as much as I have lately been. 
But I hope they will forgive'me, it the new arrange- 
ment resnlts, us I hope it will, in greater service to 
the country. 


“Young India” has hitherto been chiefly occupied 
in dealing with the Punjab affairs. But one may 
reasonably hope that. the cloud will lift in the near 
future. 


What will. “Young India’ then present to its 
readers ? I frankly -confess’ that ‘to me, editing a 
newspaper in English is no plessuré. I feel that in 
occupying myrelt with that work, I am not making 
the best us. of my time. And but for the Madrag 
Presidency, 1 should*now leave the work of editing 
“Young India”. It is trne that I should at times hike 
to make ry views in matters of general interest 
known. to the Government, But I do not reed to 
control a Lewspuper merely for that purpose. ‘ 


The cditny of “Nava Jivan” has beep a perfect 
revelation to me. Whilst “Young India” has a little 
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more than 1200 subscribers, “Nava Jivan” has 12000. 
The number would leap to 20000 if we would but 
get printers to print that number. It shows that a 
vernacular newspaper is a felt want. I am proud to 
think that I have numerous readers among farmers 


| and workers. They make ‘India. Their poverty is 


| India’s curse and crime. Their prosperity alone can 


make India a country fit to live in. They represent 
nearly 80 p.c. of India’s population. The English 


journals touch but the fringe of the ocean of 


India’s population. 

Whilst therefore I hold it to be the duty of every 
English-knowing Indian to translate the best of the 
English thought in the vernaculars for the benefit 
of the masses, I recognise that for a few years to 
come i.e. until we have accepted Hindustani as the 
common medium among the cultured classes and 
until Hindustani becomes compulsory in our schools 
as a second language, educated India, especially in 
the Madras Presiaency must be addressed in English. 


But I will not be party to editing a newspaper 
that does not pay its way. “Youug India” cannot 
pay its way unless it has at least 2500 paying 
subscribers. I must appeal to my Tamil friends to 
see to it that the requisite number.of subscribers is 
found, if they wish to see “Young India” continued. 


The more so now, because the proprietors of 
“Young India” have decided to give up all advertise- 
ments. I know that they have not been entirely if 
at all converted to my view that a newspaper ought 
to be conducted without advertisements. But they 
are willing to Jet me make the experiment. I invite 
those who wish to see “Young India” free from the 
curse of advertisements to help me to make the 
venture a success. The Gujarati “‘Nava Jivan” has 
already demonstrated the possibility of conducting a 


What a financial gain it would be to the country, 
if there was for each province only one advertising 
medium—not a newspaper—containing innocent un- 
varnished notices of things useful for the public. 
But for our criminal indifference, we would decline 
to pay the huge indirect taxation by way of mis- 
chievous advertisements. Some readers who are in- 
terested in the purity of journalism recent]y sent me a 
most indecent advertisement extracted: from a well- 
known. newspaper. I have refused to soil the pages 
of *Nava Jivau”™ by reproducing it. But anyone turn- 
ing to the advertisement sheets of even léading 
journalg can verify the aptness of my criticism. 


A word as.to the policy of ““Youny India’’. Apart 


| from its duty of drawing ‘attention to injustices to 


individuals, it- will devot® its attention to constructivé 


‘Satyagrah as also ‘sometimes cleansing Sutyayrah. 


Cleansing. Satyagrah. is civil resistance where resis- 
tance becomes a duty to remove a persistent.and 
degrading injustice such as the Rowlatt Act. 
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ADDITIONAL POLICE. 


A friend has sent us an extract from the Hon. 
Mr. Robertson’s speech on a resolution moved in 
the Bombay Legislative Council regarding the addi- 
tional police posted in Akola. Mr. Robertson has-ex- 
plained the reasons for imposing additional police. 
He has resented the use of the expression ‘ puni- 
tive police’ saying that that expression has no 
justification in law or practice. He then goes on to 
explain the ‘ principles upon which additional 
police are located in any area. He says: 

“The police arrangement in any particular locality, 
such as the Akola Taluka, are based upon the 
normal reqnirements of the Taluka for the main- 
tenance of law and order and for dealing with the 
normal amount of crime which may be expected 
there. When, as happened at Akola, crimes of 
violence take place or large and violent mobs as- 
semble, the condition becomes such as to be beyond 
the control of the normal strength of the police. 
And then it is that Government takes advantage of 
the law and locates addition! police in the area so 
that public security may be maintained. The object 
of locating this, additional police there; is not to 
punish the perpetrators of the crime but it is to 
protect, the law-abiding inhabitants of the area con- 
cerned.” 

The question raised by the mover of the regolu- 
tion was one vf removal of additional police. Deal- 
ing with the:matter the Hon, Mr. Robertson said : 

‘The information I have at my disposal leads 
me to the conclusion that the excitement engender- 
ed by the deeds of the last year bas not yet died 
down, and it is therefore necessary in the interest 
of the law-abiding people of the neighbourhood that 
gome additional police should be there for main- 
taining law and order.’ 

In applying these principles to Nadiad and 
Barejadi there is not a shadow of a ground for im- 
posing additional police on these two places. There 
jg no excitement there and the ordinary police force 
is in no way inadequate for protecting the inhabitants. 
It is the peac: ful inhabitants who are being mulcted 
‘not because they are in any danger ot molestation 
from anybody, but because a féw ruffianly men tore 
down 2 rail at Nadiad station and suchathing was 
contemplated at Barejadi. The pepetrators will pro- 
bably not.suffer at all. The Hon. Mr. Paranjpyc 
interposed the question, ‘Why make the people pay ” 
whilst Mr. Robertson was expounding the principles 
on which additional police were posted in a particu- 
lar area by the Government. His question was quite 
appropriate because if the addition was not punitive 
but merely protective or preventive a layman would 
think that protection was clearly 4 Government's 
duty, and therefore there should be no levy trom 
the inhabitants thus protected. Here is Mr. Robert- 
son’s reply :— 

“ Ag regards the levy of the expense of this 
police, that is & matter which the law leaves to 
the discretion of Government and it is a general 
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rule when additional police have to be placed on 
account of their faults thas the people are made 
to contribute towards the cost. If ull the people 
did not actually participate in the crime, the fact 
remains that they dil not actively prevent it, and 
our information is that in this particular instance 
the whole population of the Taluka was in active 
sympathy with the rioters.” 


Assuming the correctness of Mr. Rebertson’s 
position, there is not a tittle of evidence to show 
that the whole of Nadiad or Barejadi was in sym- 
pathy with thuse who tere down a rail or wanted 
ta, It was clearly impossible for a whole pop» lation 
to knew tbat such a crime as the tezring down of 
a rail was in contemplation. [here could, therefore, 
be no question of their actively preventing it. 
Tested by the Akola case, the udditionul police in 
Nadiad and Barejadi and the levy of she expense 
of it are wholly unjust fiable. 


ANOTHER PUNJAB CASE. 


The petition of Parvati Devi wife of Lala Thakar- 
dass of Sangla furnishes one more case of glaring 
injustice committsd under summary court tr als. Lala 
Thukardass was tried at Shekhupura cn the 2nd June 
last under sec. 143 Indian Per a} Cede i, e. for bemg 
a member of an unlawful assembly. He was sentenced 
to two years’ rigourous imprisonment with a fine of 
Ra 200. The sentence hus since been redu+ed to 
one years’ rigourous imprisonment. Under the sec- 
tion itself the maximum penalsy pr scribed is six 
months. How the joor prisoncr was sertenced to 
two years’ imprisonment - passes: comprehension. 
What is more regrettable sti.i is the fact that the 
Government although their sttuntion was drawn to 
the mistake of the Summary (Court in awarding 
greater punishment than’ that «authorised by the 
Section have reduced it only to ne y-ar.. Unless 
there are any special reyulations authorising 
higher penalty than that contempl.ted by the 
Indian Penal Code, this is.a case of gross negli 
gence. 

Nor is this all. The petitioner has been refused 
copy of the judgment and evidence, One has, 
therefore, to comment upon the crse in darkness. 
The only crime Thakardass s-ems to have cominit- 
ted is that of attending an anti Rowlatt Act meeting. 
Judges of the Martial Law Commissions have held 
these meetings to be perfectly luwful and agitation 
for removal of the Act perse perfectly legitimate. 
It required a Summary Court magistrate to detect 
in these harmless meetings an unlawful assembly. 
If all the facts set forth in the petition be true 
as they apparently are, that the witnesses 
for the prosecution were prejudiced, that the wit- 
all ex.miged, and 
that there was no more than speeches against the 
Rowlatt legislation on the 12th April, surely it is a 
case of monstrous injustice. We hope that His Honour 
Towkardas free 


the Lieut. Governor will se 


and remit the fine unlawfully imposed upon him. 


poor 
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SOCIAL SERVICE. 


The following is the summary of Mr. Gandhi's 
speech delivered in the Connaught Hall, Rajkot 
under the chairmanship of Major Moss, Political | 
Agent, Halar on the 24th September last. ee. 

Mr. Gandhi said he was pleased to find Major | 
Moss in the chair. It was good for both, that | 
Englishmen and Indians should meet on a Common | 
platform on all non-contentious and non-political | 
matters. Such meeting lessened the acerbities of | 
political life and promoted harmony between the | 
two races, The speaker congratulated the Sahayva | 
Mandal for their splendid work during the influenza | 
epidemic and the late famine. He however ventured | 
to suggest that true and lasting social service ly 
in organising preventive measures whilst it was | 
good to relieve suffering in times of plague or 
famine, it was better to band toyether in order to | 
prevent a recurrence of plague or famine. He is 
a wise and philanthropic doctor or lawyer who pre 
vents diseases or quarrels. Social servants ought not 
to wait for influenza or famine for giving their 
service to the nation. | 


Truer service of the constructive and preventive 
type could be rendered in the villages. And if we 
succeeded in keeping our villages pure, clvar, healthy 
and prosperous, the big cities would take care of 
themselves. He therefore suggested to Mr. Nanalal 
Kavi who was the head and the heart of the 
movement in Rajkot te go to some Villages and 
by living among ane like them to study their 
wants and tkeir habits. Then he would discover 
the best method of rendering social service. 

The spesker at one time thought the social ger- 
vice was best known and organised in Europe. 
Experience had taught him ctherwise. He was 
of opinion that nowhere was social servive treated 
so much a religious duty as in India He instanced 
the marvellous manner in which the Kumbh at 
Hardwar was «rganised. The Himalayas were a 
standing testimory to our organising ability and our 
instinct for social service. Thousands of pilgrims who 
ascended the Himalayas upto Jamnotri were catered | 
for without difficulty in a spirit of service and 
not of commercial gain. The matchless caste or | 
ganisation ws an instance of vast social service | 
organisation, The late Sir W. W. Hunter used to | 
say that Indin was remarkable for the absence of | 
any need «f Poor Law, Castes regulated service in 
the event of disease, death and poverty. He did 
not wish to glorify caste. He recognised its defects 
and its ‘excesses, as it at present existed. He merely 
mentioned it as an illustration to prove his proposi- 
tion that Social Service was recognised in India as 
a duty. Unfortunately most of our old Institutions 
had petrified. His point was that the old insti- 
tutions & methods should be studied, revivifed & 
reorganized in so far as it be necessary to 
sult new conditions. We were likely to go wrong if 
we rejected the old without due examination. 
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VILLAGE IMPROVEMENT. 


In “Nava Jivan” Mr. Gandhi has begun a series 


| of articles on the condition of Indian agriculturists 


and the weans of its amelioration, In the first 
article he gave a vivid picture of the agriculturist 
as he has seen him in Kaira, Champaran and 


| Madras. In the second he considera the problem 
: of village improvement, 


He says: 

Mr. Lionel Curtis’ description of an Indian 
village as a collection of insanitary dwellings cons- 
tructed on a dunghill is not much exaggerated. 
In fact more puthetic details could be added to 
those given by him. There shou'd be some system 
about the structure of u well-ordered village, there 


| shoud be some order about the village lanes, and 


the roads should be so scrupulously clean in this 
land of crores of barefooted pedestrians, that nobody 
need hesitate in walking or even sleeping in the 
streets. The lanes should be macadamised and 


| have gutters for letting out water. The temples 


and mosques should be kept so beautifully clean, 


that the visitors should feel an air of tranquil 
holiness about them. The village should, as far as 


possible, be full of shady trees and fruit trees in 
and about them. It, should -have a Dharmashula, 
a school and a small dispensary. Washing and privy 
arrangements should be such as may not contaminate 
the air, water and roads of the village. Every 
village should be self-sufficient so far as its needs 
of food and clothing are concerned, and should be 
capable to defend itself against robbers, dacoits or 
wild animals, There was s-time when the Indian 
village satisfied most of these conditions. If it was 
deficient in certain particulars, it is possible that 
the need for them was aot then felt. Howeve the 
case may have been, there is no doubting the fact 
that an ideal village should approximate to the 
description I huve given above. Oaly such villages 
could be called self-governing and if all Indian 
villages could com2 up to the ideal, India would 
be free from most of 1ts worries. 


Tb is not only not impossible to bring about 
this state of things, it is no a very difficult affair 
either. There are about seventy five hundred thou- 
sand villages in India, so that the average popn- 
lation of a village is 400. In fact there are 
than a population of 
1000. And it is my firm belief that these small 


| units are exsily capable of being well-ordered and 


organised. For this no speech-making is necessary, 
nor is there any need of legislative councils or 
legislation. One thing only is essential and that 
is a smallnumber of selfless workers—men and 
women, They can by their example and spirit of 
service get the requisite improvements made. It 
is not that they should give their twenty-four hours 
to the work. Inspite of their working for their 
livelihood, they cau bring their spirit of service to 
bear on the villagers. Nor need.they be very highly 
educated. , Even without a knowledge of letters, 
one can work for village improvement. There is 
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no fearof Government or State interference, nor is 
there any very great need of their cooperation. If 
every village could have a few good volunteer workers, 
very necessary work of improvement and reform 
would be possible all over India without much ado, 
or without any vigorous agitation. Only a_littie 
sustained effort would bring about unexpected 
results. The reader will see that money too will 
not be very essential either, for this work. The 
need, and the paramount need, is for seltlessness 
ie, areligious spirit. Ib is my experience that this 
is the easiest way of improving the condition of 
agriculturists. No village or individual need wait fur 
another’s lead in work in this direction. Any man 
or woman inspired with a spirit of selfless service 
can immediately set off working, and in so doing he 
fully serves his country. In my next article I shull 
relate some of my experiences in this direction. 
But Lhope that every one who appreciates what 
I have tried to suggest in this article will begin 
work without a day’s delay. 


THE FUTURE OF TUREEY. 


The following views of Sir Abbas Ali Buaig as 
reported by a representative of the “Times of India” 


who interviewed him on his return to India, will be | 


of interest :— 

Questioned as to what he thought of the Turkish 
question, S.c Abbas Ali Baig said: “The Turkish 
question is apparently dominated by the secret trea- 
ties which have vitiated the open declarations of the 
Alles whereby the support of the Islamic nations 
to what was proclaimed to be the cause of liberty 
and selfdetermination was secured. But after the 
achievement of victory with the help of Moslem 
armies, which took & conspicuou: part in all victo- 
ries in Turkish territory ‘the principal] of nationa- 
lity and self-determination’ is being abandoned in 
favour of these non-Moslem nations who have set 
their eyes on the grapes in Nuboth’s vineyard, es- 
pecially in Syria. It is a misfortune to the cause of 
righteousness that President Wilson’s sublime altrui- 
gm, which at one time so completely captured the 


imagination of mankind, has ingloriously receded | 


jnto the background under the pressure of French, 


Greek und other interests. In Isiamic circles the | 


impression is that Mr. Wilson’s ide lism has been 
exhausted in his effort to secure the adh: sion of the 
Entente Powers to his Leayue of Nations scheme on 
which he had set his heart and that he is inciined 
to-do an equally good turn to his supporters at the 
Peace Canference by letting the secret treativs over- 
ride the openly declared principles under the guise 
of mandates. To use an Americanism, he scems to 
have drifted towards a pvelicy of log-rolling, the 
unfortunate victims of which aie the Moslem races. 
The apprehension of ‘the Moslem nations that the 
cause of Islam, after the definite pledges of the 
Allies, 14 being betrayed, notwithstanding the 
friendly attijude of Great Britain, is nob unfounded 
if the secrat treaties, the provisions of which have 
leaked out, are to prevail 
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“The Government of India,’’ concluded Sir 
Abbas Ali, ‘‘ have no doubt vigorousty championed 
the Moslem cause and their representatives, the 
Maharaja of Bikaner and Lord Sinha, have very 
ably pressed the Moslem view before the Peace 
Couference. But the selfish interests involved in 
the secret treaties are so weighty that a just solution 
of the Turkish question likely to satisfy Moslem 
sentiment in India is by no means easy. Il that 
the Moslems ask for ig an honourable adherence 
both in letter and in spirit to the principle of 


nationality solemnly accepted by the Allied and 


Associated Powers so as to free them from the 
aggressive designs of non-Mosldém races armed with 
mandates.” 


GENERAL SMUTS’ SPEECH. 


(In reply to Durban Indians’ Address. ) 

The following is the spe.ch delivered by General 
Smuts in reply to the address presented to him by 
the Durban Indian Community on the 26th instant :— 

“Gentleman,—I thank you for the beautiful 
address with which you have preseuted me and for 
the sentimenis expressed therein. I am glad to note 
that, in the address, you have made mention of the 
fact of your countrymen having served under my 
command in this Great War. As I have said on 
previous occasions, I have been proud of the privilege 
of having bad under me in Hast Africa so large 4 
number of your countrymen. Some of them came 
from the independent Native States of India, 
Imperial Service contingents and others who did 
great and glorious work in this War. I had written 
from East Africa to the Princes of India of the 
splendid part played by their troops and that there 
were few betterthan they. Your countrymen fought 
not only in Kast Africa but took part in other theatres 
of War. The conquering of the Turkish Empire was 
in main the work ofthe Indian Army. The burden 
of the work in Mesopotamia, Turkestan, and the 
Indian Frontier fell almost entirely upon the Indian 
Army. If the war had continued until this year, 
the Indian Empire would have had over a million 
men in the field. The stupendous part India played 
in this great struggle had considerable effect on the 
result of the War. Owing to her magnificens efforts, 
India has won fcr herself a place among the nations 
of the world. As a member of the War Cabinct I 
have had great opportunites of knowing more about 
the feelings of the Indians and their desire for a 
larger share in tlie” appointment of commissions in 
the Army, and I was glad I was able’ to do some- 
thing for them in the cabinet. I have worked in 
public and a good deal in private for the recogni- 


tion of India and her services to the Empire. I 


strongly supported the proposals of granting com- 
missions to Indians, aud when it was pointed out 
that this might create an anomalous position and 
that there might be the possibility of Kuropeans 
being placed under Indians, I replied “ Why not ? 
I would be proud t» serve under an Indian officer 


if he were able’’ In the Peace Conference, India 
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was represented by the Maharajah of Bikanir, 
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Lord after the Madras fashion. But it was uil amuteur 
Sinha aud Mr. Montagu. The Maharajah is per: | work and it could not a to oe air aoe 
sonal friend of mine, and Lord Sinha 18 a man of | work of toose born to the ie 681 me it ‘ 
considerable ability and training. He is the cleverest | to experience difficulties in da “ Lu : 
men I have met, and [ was able to learn much trom | yet produced cloth Bulfable or. ora ae : 
him on Indian problems. As a result. of the War, | the Ashram sisvers was in eas o a garens Lt 
there was 2n emmotional feeling througnout the | was not easy to obtain a hand-woven one in 
world which did not leave India unatfected, She | the market. She expected that ske would be 
desires to govern herself. Other Asiatics have been | permitted to have a mill-woven one, but she was 
ruling and. misruling ,; and Inaia, after having been | disillusioned, She was bold, ‘Weave what you 
under the British for over a hundred years, should . require, or do without it.? T'nis curt repiy di,+p- 
be given a Jarge measure of Self-Goverrment. [| pointed her, and hurt her husband. But the dis- 
have been a party to the Honourable Mr. Montagu appointment and hurt were momentary. The 
going to India to study the question there which . beneficent rebuke had the desired effect. [ho 
has. restlted in some farreaching cencrete pro- | husband went to the city and obiéained twisted fine 


posals beiuy submitted to the British Parliament. | 
The. British are a very highly imaginative people | 
though they do not appear to be so. There was | 
a great feeling in England in favour of. ee | 
aspirations. With the improvement of the status 
of India, the position of the Indians in other places 
will be better. - Before my return, I found that 
the Asiatic Trading Act had been passed in the 
Union Parlhament and that there had been a great 
deal of uyritation among the Indians here and 
which had slso caused a great deal of feeling in 
India. But the Government had decided to appoint 
@ commission to watch over the interests of Indians 
so that no stigma may attach to them. Some of 
you think Llook down upon Indians, but that is | 
not so. 1 look up to them. They come from a very | 
old civilisation—much older than ours. They are 
able to hold their own. We have our dificulties in 
South Africa, and we as a small white community 
cannot withstand 4 great influx of Indians. We 
would be crushed and overwhelmed if we had an 
open door, India if she is in need of emmigration 
for her surplus population, has the fertile field of 
Mesopotamia, the Euphrates, Tigris and Turkestan 
which can hold thirty millions of people. But now 
that the Indians are here. I hold they should have 


fair treatment in all parts of the Union. | 
We have to live side by side in conciliation und 
we must endeavour to understand each other’s 
standpoint so that we may live and grow togcther. 
We are members of one family and belong - 

| 


the same Empire. I thank you again for the 
beautiful address‘and the siiver casket in which 
to put the address, Mrs, Smuts will be glad to | 
hear the kindly reference made to her. I thank you | 
all once more,” 


Mr. Maganlal Gandhi in his third article of his 
series on this subject narrates a history of the hand- 
loom experiment in the Satyagrahashram. 

The first handloom, he says, was started in the 
Satyagrahashram five years ago i. e, towards the 
close of the samyat year 1971. For about ten 
months we used to weave only Khadi and towels 
and most of us made small dhotis and vests out 
of the Khadi, Then those who had returned with 
an experience of weaving obtained outside, began to 
weave broader and finer cloth, established fiy-shuttle 
looms of the Madras type, and began sizing yarn 


| 
HANDLOOM WEAVING IN GUJARAT. | 


! gamvat year 1972 


_We then began to order our arrangements. 


yarn such as would need no .iziig, and becan 
weaving out of it cloth of 50 inches width, 
The experiment was successful aad vais gave a 
fillip to the ent-:rprise. Ac the end of the 
there were three country 
and three fly shuttle looms working in tne 
Ashram. On the new year ady, we beyano to take 
stock of work doae during the past year. Quy work 
wus mainly weaving aud the work at tue end of 
15 months was not very creditable. It was there- 
fore resolved that beiore the close of the new year 
every one should learn enough to be capable to 
weave cloth sufticient for himseif. And everyone 
bent his energies in the direction. In about zix 
mouths’ time four fly-shuttle looms were added, There 
were thus ten looms in all working at the time, 
We used to work nearly 8 hours during the day, 
Mr. Gandhi himself used to work over four hours 
on the Icom. Taree fly-shuttie looms used to turn out 
cloth oz 45 to 50 inches’ width, and each turned out 
three to tive yards of such cloth at the end of the 
day. Cloth of smaller breadh could be turned out 
at the rate of an yard per hour. That is. to say, most 
of us began to turn out work earning in the market 
a daily wage of 8 to 12 annas. While work was thus 


' going on apace within and without the Ashram, the 


Ashram entered on a new stage. It was up to now 
located ina rented building. We now removed to our 
present place near the Sabarmati Jail where we had 
purchased some plots of land. We had not even a 
hut ready and so we had to tive under canvas. Plague 


| was then raging in and about Ahmedabad and go 


the stay in tents on the fieds proved a godsend to 
us, though our weaving came for a time to a standsti.l, 


The 


| weaving-shed which is prominently seen from the 


Railway train as it passes over the Sabarmati Raiway 
bridge, was first constructed. There hanys a fala 


of pathetic interest about the construction of this. 
shed. When Ahmedabad was the scene last yeur of 
a general strike, and when the weavers led by Mr, 
Gandhi offered a peaceful resistance to the mill agents, 
qundreds of those labourers as well as a number of 
those who sympathised with them have curried 
baskets of sand on their shoulders for the plinth of 
the shed, Weaving is now goiny on in full Swing in 
this shed. A number of students are learning weaving 
there and those who have learnt the art have been 
sent out for the propagation of spinning and weaving, 
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THAKAR DASS'S CASE. 


HIS WIFE’S PETITIONS. 


PETITION To THE VICEROY. 


The humble petition of Must: Parbati wife of 
Thakar Dass convict, son of Gian Chand of Sangla, 


Distt: Gujranwala in the Punjab, most respectfully | 


sheweth :— 

1. hat your Excellency’s humble petitioner is 
quite aware of the fact that Your Excellency’s pre- 
cious time is, at prescnt, much occupied with the 
consideration of momentous questions of state, but 
your petitioner however trusts and believes that 
your Exsell-ncy is always ready to listen to and 
redress the grievances of even the humblest of His 
Maj-sty’s subjects. Actuated by this belief your 
petitioner begs to present the following facts for 
your Excellency’s most gracious and merciful con- 
Bideration. 

2. that your humble petitioner’s husband was 
tried with 7 other persons and convicted by J. D. 
Penny, Esqr, I. C. S. Special Magistrate, Shaikhu- 
pura, Distv. Gujranwala, holding powers of a Sum- 
msry Court under martial law, and punished on 
Qnd June 1919, with 2 years’ rigorous imprisonment 
and Rs 200 fine under Section 143 [ P.C. for 
being a member of an unlawful assembly. 


3. That your humble p-titimer applied for a copy 
of the judgement, to the Officer in charge of the 
Copying Department in the Gujrnwala District, to 
the D. J. A. G. Northern Command and to the 
Legal R-membrancer to the Puujrb Goverament, but 
none of them supplied her with the requisite copy. 

4. That your Excellency s humole petitioner first 
sent an apnlicution for mercy to the Local Govern- 
ment but it was returned with the remarks that 
your petisioner should anply to the General Officer 
Commanding 2nd Rawalpindi Division. In compli- 
ance wich that order your petitioner 
plication ( copy enclosed ) to the General Officer 


Commun ing in Juie 1919 but never received any | 
reply. In that application your Excell-ncy’s humble | 


petition. r submitied among véher things :-— 

(a) That the trial of her innocent 
the Summary Court, undcr Martial Law, be- 
ing without jurisdiction, was ulsra vires. 

{b) 
unlawful assembly the prosecution evidence 
did not disclose auy offence against 
accused, and 
‘That the maximum punishment sanctioned by 
the Legislature under section 143, IL. P. C. 
being six months only, the learned Special 
Mayistrate had acted arbitrar ly, unjustly, and 
illeyally in awarding 2 y: urs’ r gorous imprison- 
ment and Ks. 200 fine, in ubtscr defiance of 
the law 

5. that your petitioner sentcn 2/8/1919 another 
applic tion to His jfonour the Lieut : Governor of 
the Punjab (copy enclosed) wnd drew 11s Honour'’s 


{c) 
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husband by | 
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| kind attention particularly to the illegality of the 
| sentence. 
6. That your humble petitioner is now given to 
understand that the Government of the Punjab has 
| been pleased to reduce the sentence passed on her 
husband from 2 years to one years’ rigorous imprison- 
| ment and Rs. 200 fine, for which your petitioner 
is thankful to Sir Edward Maclagan. But in face 
of the fact that your petitioner’s husband is wholly 
_and absolutely inn«cent and that the sentence passed 
| on him was, and the reduced sentence still is, in 
excess of what is the maximum limit authorised by 
_law (viz 6 months) under section 148, I. P. C., your 


! petitioner is not at all satisfied with the remission 


| 80 kindly granted by the local Government in a 


| general way, and without, it seems, going into the 
merits of the case. 


7. That your petitioner’s husband comes of a 
| loyal family in the Rawalpindi District. He is a 
young man of good character. He was the main 
stay and the sole bread-winner of a large family. 
He couid hardly earn some twenty rupees a month 
which can not make even two ends meet in these 
days of scarcity aud famine, The punishment of 
two years’ rigorous imprisonment and even the re- 
duced punishment of one year plus Rs. 200 fine 
is neither justified nor authorised in law under 
section 143, I. P. O. and is far too severe for your 


pevitioner’s innocent husband and a deathblow to 
the whole family. 


8. That your humble petitioner’s husband has 
been in the police lock-up for about a month be- 
fore trial, and in jail as a convict for the last four 
months and the maximum imprisonment authorised 
by law being six month’s only, if any mercy is tobe 
shown it should be shown before six months expire. 

9. That it is humbly and respectfully prayed that 
as an act of restoring faith in British justice and 
of royal clemency, your Excellency may be graciously 
pleased tu show mercy to your petitioner’s helpless 
and innocent husband by ordering his immediate 
, release and remission, of fine, for which act of justice 


and. generosity your petitioner will ever pray for 
your Excellency’s lony life and the stability of the 
- British Raj. 

Your Excelleney’s humble petitioner, 
Must: Parbati, wife of Thakar Das, 


Convict. 
RAWALPINDI. 


‘Dated 25-9-1919. 


PETITION TO THE G. ©. C. RAWALPINDI DIVISION. 

The humble petition of Mussammat Parbati wife 
of Thakar Duss convict, son of Gian chand, of Sangla 
Distt: Gujaranwala, Most respectfully sheweth:— 

1. That your humble petitioner's husband, was 
tried with 7 other persons & convicted by J. D. Penny 
Esquire, I. C. S. Special Magistrate, Sheikhupura on 
and2/6/1919 & has been punished with two years’ 
rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 2oo fine under 
Section 148 of the Indian Penal Gode for being a 
member of aa unlawtul assembly. 


_ prosecution witnesses held a lawful me ting on the 
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2. That your petitioner had presented an appli- 
cation for mercy to His Honour the Lieut: sai 
of the Punjab, but thas application has been returne 
with the remarks that your petitiouer should apply 
to you. 

3 That the offence 
observing Hartal on the 12th . 
be tried under Martial Law, the proceedings of the 
Special Magistrate were without jurisdiction 
and ultra vires for ‘the following reasons:— 

(a) Because the meeting & the Hartal took place 
on the. 12th april, 1919 ani Martial Law was 
declared mueh after that date. , 

(b) ‘Phe offence churyed was nob triable under 

the Martial Law Ordinance. 
That the Martial Li w jurisdiction had ceased 
to exist in Mr. Panny, the Sp cix!.Magistrate 
hefoie 2nd June 1931. . Vive Gov rnment 
Notification of an earlier date. 
4. That your petitioner’s husband was entirely | 
innocent. The statements of the prosecution-witness- 
es were convoeted, fabricated, coloured, inconsistent | 
and conflicting, They did not establish the offence of | 


being a.member of an? unlawful assembly against 


| 
| 
: 
| 


of holding a meeting and | 
April 1919 could not | 
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my innocent husband, nor did they attribute to my | 
husband the use of.any particular improper language | 
or unlawful conduct. On the other hand the state | 
ments of Wazir, Sardari, Thakar, and Boota. prose- | 
eution witness:s disclose how great pressure, influ- | 
ence and, oppression was exercised on them by the 
Police to fabricate all the evidence in this case. 

5. That the main prosecution witnesses were 
hostile to my husband on account of the rivalry 
and competition between tne firms with whom they 
are employed :— 

Shankar Dass P. W. is an Agent of Ralli Bros. Co. 

Bua Ditta and Buadh Singh P. Ws. belong to | 
Sunday Patrick Co., while my husband Thakar Dass 
is the Local Sub Broker of Louis Dreyfus and Co. 

Prem Singh P. W. admits bis previous enmity 
a litigation both with my husband and my father 
m law. 


6. That the prosecution evidence on the file shows 
at b.st that the Sangla people including even the 


12th April 1919 to offer a bonafide and respectful 
protest aguinst the Rowlatt Act, They closed -their 
shops for a few hours the same day to express their 
sense of grievance. Copies of the Resolutions passed 
in tnat meeting were sent tothe benign overnment 
for favour of consideration, Such ineetings were 
held and Hartals observed all over the country. It 
was not forbidden by law till then. Such meetings 


have been held by the Judgs to be lawful in recent 
trials at Lahore, if no disturbance } as taken place. 


7- That some 122 men were arrested at the outset 
under the common offence of holding meetings and 
observing hartal on 12-4-1919. Out of these 114 
were let off by the Police after a few days’ deten- 
tion, Of the remaining eight one Jiwan Shah has 
been acquitted by the Special Magistrate as the 
evidence of the prosecution witnesses against him | 
was considered to be false. If the evidence of the 
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' witnesses were leading she town but 1 
| Special Magistrate has taken no notice oftheir state- 


| tute persons. 
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Se een 
prosecution witnesses was disbelieved or Was not 
considered sufficient against one person, huw could 
the same evidence be true or sufficient against my 
innocent husband and the other co-accused. 


8, ‘That -my husband ‘had about - half a dozen 


' defence witnesses ready in Court but the Special 


Magistrate recorded the statements of two of them 
only and refused to take the rest The defence 
persons of the town but the 


ments which were trustworthy & rehable. 


9, ihat there has beer no disturbance whatsoever 
in Sangla. No life or property was damaged or put 
to fear. There was only a lawful meeting of peaceful 
citizens. convened in a lawful maner and conducted 
in an humble and respectful spirit. 

10. That the maximum. punishment sanctioned 
py the Legislature under Section 143 I. P. C. is 
six months imprisonment, byt the learned Special 
Magistrate las thought fit to exceed even the ext: 
reme limits of law in as much as he has awarded 
two years rigorous imprisonment and Rs. 200/- fine 
to my utterly innocent. husband. 

11. That my husband comes of 4 loyal atd res- 
pectable family. He is a young man of un xception- 
able chaaacter. He has a large family of six desti- 
His father is of eihty years of age. 
He has a girl of tender years. He was the main 
stay and the sole bread winner to the family. He 
could hardly earn some 20/- rupees -a-month which 
ean not make even both endsmeet in these, days 
of scarcity and famine. We are very poor peuple and 
possess no property moveable or immoveable worth 
the name. 

The punishment of two years rigorous impri- 
sonment and Rs. 200/-finé which was neither justied 
nor outhorised in law, is far too severe fur my 
innocent husband and a death blow to the whole 
family. 

12. That in view of the fact thot my innocent 
husband had been in the Pclice lock up for about 
a month before trial and had endured all the hard- 
ships entailing therote, that he would have been in 
Jail for some considerable time before re'ease and 
that a fine of fifty thousand rupees is said to hae 
been imposed on the town of Sangla, it is humbly 
and resdectfully prayed that as an act of clemency 
your honour may be pleased to show mercy to my 
helpless and innocent husband by ordering his 
immediate release and remissiou of fine, for which 
act of justice and generosity your petitioner and 
the while of her family will ever pray for your 
Honour’s long lite and the st«blity of the British Raj. 


PETITION TO THE PUNJAB GOVERNMENT. 


The Petition to the Licutenant Governer of the 
Panjab is in the same strain as above. Ed. Y. I, 
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Review of the Punjab cases. 

An Associated Press telegram said the other day 
that Justices Chevis and. Rauf of the Punjab High 
Court were appointed to review the sentences passed 
by the summary courts appointed by the G. 0. C. 
Commanding Districts in the Punjab in which 
Martial Law was enforced and we hoped in a note 
thereon that the rumour was not true. The 
"Tribune" of the 8th October, however, says that 
"since then intimation has been received from a 
source which seldom proves unreliable that the 
rumour was only too well-founded, that two judges 
have, as a matter of fact, already been placed on 
special duty for this important purpose." We have 
already expressed ourselves as to the essentials of a 
~ really useful revision tribunal and we shall not repeat 
them here. We also defer comment on the comvo- 
sition of the tribunal until we are definite about it 
from an official communique. But if the ''Tribune's'"in- 
formation is correct that the Judges ‘have already 
been placed on speical duty" it is surprising that the 
Government should not have published a communique 


announcing their appointment and _ stating the terms 
of reference. Anyway the public ought no longer to 
be left in suspense, and an announcement should be 
immediately made, making the terms of reference 
unmistakably clear. 
The Ramnagar mystery. 

Elsewhere will be found a_ letter from Mr. 


Purshotam Das Tandon, a wellknown vakil of the 
Allahabad High Court, who has_ been assisting the 
Hon. Pandit Malaviyaji in his work of inquiry in the 
Punjab since August 20th. He definitely asserts 


that his inquiries at Ramnagar have convinced him 
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that. “no” eftiey- ‘of. the 
burnt at-Ramnagar, that the 


King Emperor was ever 
allegation that there 


was a Hartal in Ramnagar on the 15th April was 
also false, and that the Ramnagar people knew 
nothing about the investigation of two officers 


"independently of Colonel O'Brien' mentioned by the 


Hon. Mr. “Thompson in his speech on the Indemnity 
Bil lS sine are most damaging statements, the 
Editor of the "Tribune" adds the weight of his own 
testimony to then, and some letters we have 
received from the Punjab also support them. It will 
be remembered that in the judgment in the case, 
which we reproduced in our issue of September 3rd, 


the officer giving judgment was convinced that the 
King Emperor was burnt in effigy onthe sole 
evidence of "two Hindus  and- one Mohammudans"' 


who give evidence to this, as also to the casting of 
ashes into the river.'"'’ But we need not refer to the 


evidence, the hollowness of: which has been exposed 
in the article on the case in our issue of the 3rd 
September. ar. Purhotamdas Tandon has_~ also 
rightly pointed out that there was no mention, as 


appears from the judgment in the case, in the police 
dairy of the 15th April, in the burning of the effigy 
though the offence has been all along said to 
have been. openly committed. Coming now to the 
latest official statement in the matter we find the 
Hon. Mr. Thompson saying: "The case was examined 
by two officers independently of Colonel O'Brien and 
both reported after going through the case, that 
there was no ground for distrusting the conclusions 
arrived at by Colonel O'Brien."Asto this, it may only 
be said that he has seen no reason to give us any 
details of the report, ar to quote from the report of 
the officers, ashe has done in cases where the scand- 
als alleged have been less staggering than inthis case. 
This is a circumstance that gives rise to considerable 


| misgivings as to the value or trustworthiness of the 


report of the officers; if not the truth of the statement 
made by the Hon. Mr. Thompson. If the statements 
made by Mr. Thompson are true, thedetentionof the 
twenty eight respectable citizens of Ramnagar is not 


only a continuing injustice, but a grave offence. 
The Government, without waiting for the findings 
of the committee, are bound in honour either to 


prove by inquiry that the statements are false or 


to release the accused. 
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Registered libraries. 


Since we published in "Young India," the Director 
of Public Instruction's letterinreplytoMr. Gandhi's 
on the subject of exclusion of certain papers from 
registered libraries, we have been having letters 
of inquiry as to whether the words "order as regards 
the exclusion of the papers mentioned in your letter" 
in the Director's letter, restrict the cancellation of 


the orders regarding exclusion only to the papers 
named by Mr. Gandhi. We felt then and we still feel 
that the cancellation applies, as itought to all the 


other papers ‘also, and that the Director somehow did 
not think it necessary to make a statement regard- 
ing other papers when Mr. Gandhi mention- 
ed snecific papers in his letter. There is however 
no doubt that Mr. Gandhi mentioned the papers that 
he did as mere instances, as will appear from this 
sentence in Mr. Gandhi's letter: "I find forinstance, 
that "Young India" is prohibited." And Mr. Coverton 
too, we think, could not have misunderstood Mr. 
Gandhi to have meant only the three journals 
Namedsinahis letter. In fact..the* application of 
Cancellation tO the three papers exciusively is un- 
thinkable, for we cannot imagine any special reasons 
that could have led the Government to select those 
papers for a favoured treatment. Under these circun- 
stances we urge on the Government the necessity. of 
issuing a Press Note announcing the cancellation 
Of tne Orders of exclusion in: respect of all papers 
banned from registered libraries. 


The wish is Father to the thought. 

Elsewere will be found copy of a telegram from 
the Indian Association, Fiji, to Mr. C. F. Andrews, 
wherein the serious outlook of the situation there is 
detailed and Mr. Andrews asked to represent matters 
to the Government of India, especially because the 
Government of Fiji is sending a deputation of anofficial 
and a Bishop to contradict Mr. Andrews in India and 
to induce renewal of labour immigration to Fiji. 
It is obvious from the telegram that the Association 
contemplates with dread the threatened deputation and 
has desired Mr. Andrews to represent matters fully. 
But the 'Englishman' has read a different meaning in 
the telegram as appears from its following  com- 
ments on it 

"The Rev. C.F. Andrews has been frequently dis- 
credited of late but the telegramofthe Indian Association 
in Fiji is the unkindest cut'of all. That henchman of Babu 
Rabindra Nath Tagore has acted as if he had made the Fiji 
question his own.Hehas demanded the cessation of Indian 
emigration to Fiji on various grounds. Now the Indians of 
Fijiask tobe protected against their friends and that 
immigration will be continued. Poor Mr. Andrews !"' 


What could be a better specimen of the wish being 
father to the thought ! 
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A PUNJAS VICTIM. 


( By M. K. Gandhi } 


Behari Lal Sachdeva is a young man of twenty- 
four with a young wife and an aged father seventy- 
two years old. He belongs to the Gujranwala 
batch and was _ sentenced to transportation with 
forfeiture of property. He had "waged war against 


the king." So said the prosecution and so found the 
court, His Honour the Lieut. Governor has_ ccm- 
muted the sentence to that of four years' imprison- 


ment. Poor comfort to a prisoner who is innocent 
or to his father who is on the verge of death. 


And so poor Behari Lal Sachdeva has sent’ an- 
other petition as "he believes that through some 
serious mistake his case has not been carefully gone 
into". The petitiom is convincing enough. It is so 
well drawn that it wiN revay perusal. It is almost 
free from rhetoric or superfluous adjectives and is 
brief enough even for a busy reader. 


A friend told me the other day that after forty 
years of life devoted to the praising of British 
justice, the Punjab had undeceived him. He no 
longer believed in British justice. He added with 
distinct. energy, "I do not. care a Straw for your 
reforms; what-can they do for us if our lives and our 
honour be not safe and we stand in peril of being 
wrongly imprisoned?" . 


Well, the case of Behari Lal Sachdeva _ seems 
to be one such. It is vrobably one of mistaken 
identity. The young man would appear to be 


perfectly inrfoncent. The prisoner is not stated to 
have been connected with or present at the meeting 
on the 4th and the 5th April or on the 12th or the 
13th April. The principal witness's evidence is 
merely hearsay. The other evidence is stated to be 
tainted, and even if true, the facts sworn to do not 
disclose any offence. The evidence given for the 
prisoner by respectable and impartial witnesses was 
discarded by the court. The reader has by “this 
time known sufficient of the Punjab judgements not to 
feel surprised at such attitude of the special courts. 
What is however surprising is the fact that even 
now when perfect quiet reigns in the Punjab these 
cases of injustice do not receive the attention they 
deserve at the hands of the Lient. Governor No 
government deserves respect which holds cheap the 
liberty of the subject as the Punjab Government 
seems to do. 
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THE THUNDER OF BATTERIES IN PRETORIA. 


Writing in. 1908, that great christian, the late Rev. 
Doke said, "And / so the battéries still thunder on 
political greed, injustice, racial prejudice and thesel- 
fishness of trade; the crushing batteries of the reef, 
hammering and pounding under’ their enormous 
weight the helpless Asiatic Community." The resolu- 
tions of the Anti-Asiatic League in Pretoria printed on 
another page will show that the sound of the batteries 
has at the present‘moment risen to a_ roar. There 
appears to be no question as to the side on which 
justice lies. The very widness of the roar has brought 
the truth on into prominient relief. The Pretoria 
News characterised the proceedings as the "Folly of 
fools". The ‘Johannesburg Star' pressed strongly for 
moderation on both sides and said: 


(INDIANS) 


If they persist inmaking unreasonable claims,or claims 
which are rejected by the overwhelming majority of the 


White population of South Africa, they wil'l only prejudice |. 


their own interests. Onthe other hand they are on firm 
ground in demanding just and fair treatment, liberty to 


carry on their business or do their work, whatever it may | 


be, as long as they obey the laws of the land, and conform 
to the regulation laid down. 


The danger of competition by undercutting of the wages 
and prices can be met without resorting to such measures 
as were advocated at Pretoria. The taleof confiscation and 
repatriation is futileand mischievous, and only does harm 
to the reputation of this country forfair dealing. Even in 
Australia—which is really entitled totalk of White civili- 
zation—there are 40,000 Asiatics who are free men, and 
neither badgered nor harassed by discriminating laws. Au- 
stralia rightly decided to close thedoor onany further in- 
flux fromthe East, but she didnot, mddoesnot, endeavour 
to make it impossible for Asiatics who have been permi- 
ted to settle on her shores to make a living. 


Even the "Rand Daily Mail" admitted that something 
must be done for "a considerable population 
of African born Asiatics who know no land but this," 
and admitted in its columns the reply of the justice 
of Indian's case, inreply to some irresponsible state- 
ments of Captain L. Blackwell. Above all the deep 
sympathy of General Smuts and his recognition of 
the fact that justice must be done to those Indians 
who are already in South Africa, stand in refreshing 
contrast to the reckless rodomontade of the speakers 
at the congress. The "Times of India'' agrees that 
most of the resolutions are so extreme as to be 
impracticable to the verge of unimportance," but it 
thinks that "they express the feelings of the vast 
majority in the Transvaal"'. This is hardly correct 
for it is only the pretty European trader that feels the 
pinch of the Indian -trader, and whose cause is 
espoused by the conveners of the.congress. A vast 
majority of the Transvaalers who support the Indian 
trade with their custom and in various other ways, 
give practical proof of their friendliness towards him 
rather than their opposition. But while we say this 
we agree with the "Times of India" in its call for 
moderation for it is by restraint and moderation 


In ori 
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. have been viewed by 


on our part-—on the part of us in India and countrymen 
in South Africa, that the gold in us will be extracted 
as a result of the working of the batteries of prejudice, 
hate, and trade jealousy. We, therefore associate 
ourselves with these words of the "Times of India" 
"Let the Indian in South Africa and patriots in India 
show forbearance and restraint, and let them spend 
the interval in seeing to it that their case shall be 
presented to the commission in the best and fairest 
light. But the Indian case will not be presented in 
the fairest and best light unless the Government 
of India insists on placing a _ strong Indian 
element on the forthcoming Commission to 
represent our interests. We hope the rumour about 
the nomination of the Hon. Mr. Shastriar to the Com- 
missionis true. He can be trusted to do full justice 
to the charge entrusted to his care. 


INDIANS IN FIJI. 
(BY EK BHARTIYA HRIDAYA.) 


In the first meeting of the autumn session of the 
Imperial Legislative Council His Excellency the 
Viceroy made a few ‘remarks about the ‘Fiji  Inden- 
tures and the Fiji deputation coming to India during 
the cold weather. These remarks of the Viceroy 
some papers with grave mis- 
givings, while others have given them unqualified 
praise. Asanexample of ‘the latter class I may quote 
the 'Young India' of Bombay. This paper remarks 
"The announcement about Fiji too is unexceptionable; 
indeed highly satisfactory and we are entitled to 
hope that before long and certainly before the year 
is out, we shall see the last of the indentures in Fiji." 


Unfortunately Lord Chelmsford's Government 
has never been very clear about this subject and there- 
fore its announcements regarding this subject often 
land themselves to different interpretations. On the 
one hand Lord Chélmsford wishes to show to the 
Indian public that his government has been very 
careful throughout in this matter, while on the other 
hand he wants to please the colonists and the 


planters also. In fact he is ready to help them as 
much as he can. Now these two things cannot go on 
together. Lord Chelmsford tries to satisfy both, the 


public opinion in India and the white planters in the 
Colonies, but his efforts have no better chance of 
success than those of a man who tries to please God 
and the Devil at the same time. This is the réason 


why his announcements about the subject are vague. 
Under these circumstances it would have been much 
better if those, who have given an _ unqualified 


approval to the Viceroy's speech had paused a little 
and viewed this announcement in the light of the 
following questions. 


I. Have the previous announcements’ of Lord 
Chelmsford's Government been clear about this 
subject? If so, do they give us any assurance that 
he has realised the importance of the question? 


II. Has His Excellency's Government been as 
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careful about this matter as he wants us to believe? 
As one who has been closely following the emigration 
question for the last five years, I will try to answer the 
above questions to the best of my knowledge. I have 
been reading the announcements of Lord Chelmsford's 
Government about this subject very carefully and I 
have invariably come to the conclusion that his 
government has never been clear about this subject 
and that he has not realised the importance of the 
question. I will go a step further: and say that some 
time the Government's announcements have been 
even misleading. An example of thevagueness of 
His Excellency's speech about this subject may be 
given here. His first announcement about indenture 
systemwas interpreted by different people in different 
ways. Some thought it satisfactory, while others quite 
unsatisfactory. 'The Manchester Guardian" while criti- 
cising this announcement went so far as to say "It will 
be interesting to learn on what grounds Lord Chelms- 
ford has reversed the policy of his predecessor." Lord 
Chelmsford said inhis speech, "Both the colonial office 
and the colonies which they represent are therefore 
entitled to full recognitionof the spirit in which they 
have met us and to generous consideration in the 
many difficulties they have to meet, and I should 
deprecate most strongly any display of suspicion 
of their good faith or any failure to acknowledge the 
real difficulties which they have to confront----- Any 
law restricting emigration to other countries must ob- 
viously affect wider interests than the mere internal 
politics of British India." The sentiments expressed in 
this announcement are quite in contrast with the sen- 
timents of Lord Hardinge's Despatch of 15th Oct. 1915, 


which contains the memorable words, "After all it is 


not the duty of the Government of India to provide 
coolies for the colonies". 


Please. mark the words ‘wider interests' in Lord 
Chelmsford's: speech for these ‘wider interests'—— 
the interest of the colonial Government and the 
planters are responsible forall the miseries of the 
Indentured Indian slaves in the colonies. We know 
our Viceroy, whose duty it is to safecuard the 
honour of Indians in the colonies, is much more 
anxious about these ‘wider interests' than 'the 
internal politics of British India.' 


The fact that Lord Chelmsford has always flouted 
public opinion does not require any proof. Ninety- 
nine examples of his persistent efforts to slight the 
Opinions of the educated Indians can be given and if 
the hundredth were needed I can add his indulgence 
towards the colonial Governments and the planters, to 
make the list complete.He is indeed ready to 'deprecate 
most strongly 
colonial office and colonial Governments but he does 
not think it necessary to deprecate.the most inhuman 
acts of the colonial Government and the planters, for 
will that not obviously affect ‘wider interests'? 
Lord Chelmsford said in one of his speeches that he could 
not stop indentured emigration witha stroke of the pen, 
but he had to do it.The 'Leader' of 11th September 1919 
says, "When the recruitment of indentured labour was 
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stopped, it was given out that the reason for it was the 
demand’ of labour for, the war, and an impression was 
created as if the agitation against it had nothing to 
do with the stoppage. The political value of the aboli- 


tion of the system was thus considerably wasted". We 
know that Lord Chelmsford stopped the indenture 
system with the help of the Defence of India Act. We 


had not the slightest idea about this excellent use of 
the Indian D. O.R.A. Thefact is as clear as daylight 
that His Excellency's Government does not know how 
to do a thing with grace. 


Now take the Government's announcement of 11th 
September 1918. Ordinary readers of newspapers will 
think after reading’it that the Government was doing 
all it can. Sir George Barnes monopolised all the credit 
for the Government of India. The ‘'Modern Review' 
wrote about this speech. "There is not one word of 
appreciation or recognition of what the public has done 
to arouse interest in the matter, nor a word of praise 
for what public-spirited individuals have done. A 
reader unacquainted with facts might even suppose 
that it was the Government of India who has made the 
Australians take an interest in the welfare of Fiji- 
Indians. There is neither a grievance nor a complaint. 
We write only to draw attention to the amusing ways 
of bureaucracy". 


But sometimes these amusing ways lead to mislead- 
ing statements. I need not go far to search out such 
statements, for Government's announcement of 14 th 
September 1918 furnishes two examples... 

Sir George Barnes in his speech said the following 


words about the Honourable Badri Maharaj. 


"This man who has been elected to the council is 
not at all alone in having succeeded in becoming a con- 
siderable landowner after having been an indentured 
labourer". Thiswas quite misleading. Is the Honour- 
able Badri Maharaj an elected member of the Fiji 
Council? Certainly not. He was nominated by the Fiji 
Government. The Fiji Indians have not got the right 
to elect members to the Council. In fact they were 


| practically disfranchised in the year 1915 by the Mun- 


icipality. Under these circumstances it was all the 
more unfortunate that Sir George Barnes made such a 
misleading statement. He made another inaccurate an- 
nouncement when he said that most of the state-aided 
schools in Fiji were now open for the children of In- 
dian emigrants. Itwas indeed regrettable that none in 
the Council could point out to the Government that 
these statements were inaccurate. 


When the Honourable Pandit Madan Mohan Mal- 
viya moved that. the Government of India should ne- 
gotiate with all the Colonial Governments for the year- 
ly release of indentured labourers, the Government 
accepted his resolution as far as Fiji was concerned. 
Why this distinction was made for Fiji, and what cri- 
me the 4000 indentured Indian slaves in Trinidad, 


| Jamaica, British Guiana and Surinam had committed 


for which, their case was not considered, we do not 
know, Perhaps the "wider interests" were responsible 
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for this undesirable attitude of the Government of 
India. 
In his speech of 3rd September 1919 the Viceroy 


said, "I need hardly assure you that the Government 
and the people of Fiji are really anxious to do what 
is right and we ought to listen carefully to what 
they have got to say."" Is this statement of the 
Viceroy true? I think the activities of the Fiji 
Government and the Fiji Planters will give us an 
answer to this question. We need not wait to get 
the answer from the Fiji deputation 
India during the cold weather. We know quite a 
lot about the treatment * that was meted out to our 
fellow countrymen in Fiji before the war. Those 
who do not know should read 'The Fiji of to-day' by 
Mr. J. W. Burton, ''Twenty one years of My life in 
Fiji’ by Pandit Tota Ram Sanadhya and 'Indentured 
labour in Fiji' by Messrs. Andrews 


put a few facts about the recent doings of the Fiji 
Government and the Planters. 
The Government and the planters in Fiji have 


made the most cowardly attacks upon the Indians and 
their leaders while the Government and the planters 
privately admitted that evil existed, any publicity was 
at once met by them with the cry of exaggeration 
and when they were asked to spend a little from their 
enormous profits 
of Indian labour, they put forward the plea that rea- 
sonable time should be allowed. 
I have got from Fiji is that they are threatening the 
Fiji Indians that they would be driven out from Fiji 
in case India persists in her refusal to supply 
labour. Pamphlets are being circulated in Fiji giving 
an awful description of the ‘education of the Hindu 


to lust." Indiais advertised as a country where con- 
cubinage is prevalent, where widows, who are not 
allowed to remarry, and whose number is’ twentysix 


and a half millions, are profligate, where unnatural 
vices and courtesans abound and where the licentious 
habits of Hindu men are formed at an early age. 
Neither the Fiji Government nor the planters have 
done any appreciable work to improve the lot of 
Indian labourers in the islands. In fact fresh dis- 
abilities have been imposed upon them and they 
have been made to suffer all sorts of troubles and 
humiliations during the war time when their fellow 
countrymen have been shedding their blood for the 
Empire on the battlefields of Europe. 
' (To be continued) 


IMMIGRATION TO FIJI 
CABLE TO MR. ANDREWS. 


The following telegram hasbeen sent by the Indian 
Association, Fiji, to Mr. C.F. Andrews:— "Government 
of Fiji is sending an official and the Bishopto amtradict 
Mr. Andrews in India and to induce renewal of labour 


coming to. 


The latest news that 


YOUNG INDIA. 


and Pearson. Lee 
will not-repeat that painful history here, I will simply | 


they have made by the exploitation 


immigration to Fiji. In the Influenza epidemic Indian | 
mortality was the highest owing to lack of medical care. | 


Indians were miserable. Many who were teft destitute, 
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occupied native Fijian land andwereprosecuted.Mr. Mani 


| Lal, barrister was singled out and sentenced toone month's 


imprisonment in spite of flaws in procedure gnd evidence 
for building anoffice onaNativeChief's landwith consent 
under law professedly passed to protect: Indians.No suitable 
land available. Sydney strike has ruined the banana grow- 
ers. Flournot tobe had. Local rice is trebled in prices. 
People unable to pay hut taxes and rents.Qutlook serious . 
Please represent matters to the Indian Government. 
(Signed) Indian Association." 


THE ALLEGED BURNING OF KING GEORGE'S 
EFFIGY AT RAMNAGAR. 


TO THE EDITOR, 'tYOUNG INDIA". 


SIR-Under the direction of the Hon'ble Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviya and the Hon'ble Pandit Moti 
lal Nehru I have been investigating the recent dis— 
tressing occurences in the Punjab. I cametothe Pun 
jab. on the 20th August and have since been working 
in this province, with an interval of about a week 
when I had to be at Allahabad. During this period I 
have visited and made enquiries at several places. 
I do not propose to give here an account of all that has 
come to my knowledge, either of the doings of the 
mobs or of the officials or of the sufferings to which 
the people of the Punjab have been subjected in the 
days of the Martial Law and immediatély preceding 
it. My object inwriting this is to invite attention to 
only one matter into which I have very recently made 
an inquiry. Irefer tothe alleged burning of King Ge- 
orge's effigy at Ramnagar, a small town near Akalgarh 


-in District Gujranwala. 


Mr. Thompson, Chief Secretary to the Punjab Gov- 


_ernment, referring to the Ramnagar Case in his speech 


delivered in the Legislative Council on the 19th Sept. 
said that "it had especially engaged the attentionof the 
Punjab Government and two special officers were 
appointed to report on the matter and both held that 
the burning of the effigy of the King Emperor did really 
take place''; As a result of my own enquiry made on 
the spot I am perfectly satisfied that no effigy was ever 
burnt at Ramnagar. Twentyeight respectable men 
were charged with the alleged offence and they were all 
convicted by Lt. Col. A.J. O'Brien who was at the time 
the District Magistrate of Gujranwala. I have read the 
judgment. It is my firm conviction that the judgment 
is absolutely wrong and the conviction unjust.It appears 
from the judgment itself that on the 15th. April 
although the police made a report about a "Hartal'' not 
a word was said about the burning of any effigy. Here 
I would also mention that I am satisfied from my enquiry 
that there was no 'Hartal' on the 15th Aprilat Ramagar 
and that the only 'Hartal' that took place there was on 
6th April. It was not till about the 8th of May that the 
police trotted outa vague story of an effigy having been 
burnt. The explanation regarding the delay, in the 
starting of proceedings, given by the Magistrate, is that 
"the case did not come to light for a week and cauld not be 
investigated till later and that this was due to the absorp- 
tion of all officials in the outrage elsewhere", This isnot 
at all convincing. Surely there was. some one in charge 
it 
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of the Thana at the time. Andisit likely that if an 
effigy had been burnt by a crowd, the officer in charge 
would not have known of it or not made an entry of the 


incident in the police diary, when as a matter of fact a | 


'Hartal', of which the people of Ramnagar have know- 
ledge, found its way into the pages of that record of 
mysteries? 


According to the information, which I have and which 
I believe, all that happened at Ramnagar was that in the 
evening on the 15th Aprila fewboys, 20 or 25 innunber, 
gathered near the river, which in the hot days is the 
usual resort of the people of the town atthat hour and held 
a sort of demonstration agairist the Rowlatt Bill, shouting 
"Rowlatt Bill Hai-Hai", ''Kala Bill Hai Hai" and _ passed 
through the town after dusk raising the same cry. This 
furnished the substratum on which the imagination of 
certain officials founded the story of the burning of the 
effigy. It is admitted that in other respects, Ramnagar 
remained quiet throughout the period of so calleddisorder. 


Mr. Thompson said that two officers had been deputed 
to make an enquiry into the case. But not one man in 
Ramnagar, whom I saw, knew anything of these officers. 
In fact as LalaKaram Chandwired to the Home _ Secre- 
tary to the Government of India, the people of Ramnagar 
were surprised to hear of this statement. They have 
absolutely no knowledge as to who these officers were and 
from whom they made their enquiries. Apparently the 
investigation, if there was any, was confined to the local 
officials or those under their influence. 
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I do notwish to repeathere all that I have heard. 
I content myself with saying that the charges made are 
very graveand that if a sifting enquiry is tobe made it 
is essential that the police officers and others who had 
anything to do with the case should be immediately 
transferred from the District, in order that the people 
may speak out all that they know about the whole matter. 


YOUrS etc. 
Purshottam Das Tandon. 


Lahore, 4th October, 1919. 


RACE VENOM AT ITS HEIGHT. 
ANTI-ASIATIC LEAGUE. 


The following, 


according to the "Indian opinion" 
are objects of the Anti-Asiatic League formed in 


Pretoria:— 


(a) The protection of the natural rights and legitimate 
interests of all persons in the Transvaal against Asiatic 
encroachment. 


(b) Steady and uncompromising resistance to claims by | 


the Asiatic community to full rights of South African | 
citizenship. 


of all immovable property vested in Asiatics, and the ge- 
neral elimination, by all reasonable and statesmanlike 


(c) The expropriation, subject to just compensation, 
. . . 
means, of Asiatics resident and trading inthe Transvaal. 


(d) Pending such measures, the rigorous enforcement 
of the South African Immigration Laws and the preven- 
tion of entry by Asiatics into the Transvaal, whether 
from outside the Union or by inter-provincial migration. 
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(e) The lddation of Asiatic traders and their families 
and employees in bazaars. 


(f) The, deportation of Asiatics who have .entered the 
Transvaal in contravention of the Immigration Law. 


(g) The education and organisation of public opinion 
in favour of these objects. 


(h) The collection andcirculation of information 
concerning encroachment of Asiatics andthe taking of 
steps to influence parliamentary and other public bodies 
in relation threrto. 


A congress, organised by the League was opened 
in the Town Hall, Pretoria, on Tuesday September 
4, to consider the Asiatic question in South Africa. 
The, temper of the Congress may be gauged by the fo- 
llowing resolutions passed at the congress:— 


Senator the Hon. George G. Munnik moved: 


That this Congress views with the greatest alarm 
the serious menace to the economic and social welfare of 
the inhabitants of the Transvaal occasioned by the cont- 
inued encroachment of Asiatics, and is of opinion that 
immediate measures should be adopted to deal with such 
encroachment. : 


Captain L. Blackwell moved the fol lowing 


Resolution : 


Inasmuch as all legal restrictions against such encr- 
oachment in the past have failed by reason of persistent 
evasion of the laws by the Government, this Congress 
strongly urges their stringent application in future, 
and protests against any relaxation or modification 


of these laws and the grant of any civic rights to 
Asiatics. 
Mr. Pieter C. W. Grobler, of the Rustenburg Chamber 


of Commerce, moved the deletion of all the words of the 
resolution after "Government" and substitution of the 
following words therefor :— 


The Congress strongly urges and insists that the Gove- 
rnment pass legislation at the forth-coming sitting of 
parliament appointing a special Court of Arbitration with 


| power to expropriate, on a basis of just compensation, all 


the interests whatsoever of Asiatics in theUnion of South 
Africa, and repatriating all Asiatics holding tradinglice- 
nses in the Union and, further to prohibit the issue " 
of any kind or class of licenses whatsoever to Asia- 
tics,either individually or as dbody, asalsothe grant to 
Asiatics of any civic rights whatsoever. 


Mr. Grobler withdrew his amendment in favour of 
the following rider to Capt. Blackwell's motion, moved by 
Mr.Vorster:—'And, further, the Congress urges upon 
parliament to legislate as soonas possible in accordance 
with the objects of this Congress." 


Paragraphs of the draft constitution of the Anti-Asia- 
tic League reads:—'The expropriation, subject to just 
compensation, of all immovable property vestedinAsidtics, 
and the general elimination, by all reasonable and stat es - 
manlikemeans, of Asiatics resident and trading in the 


Transvaal." This paragraph embodies one of the objects of 
the League. 
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Capt. Blackwell's resolution with the rider, was carried 
by an overwhelming majority. 


The following 


deputation was appointed to wait 
upon the Prime Minister, General Smuts, and lay before 
him the resolutions of the Congress;— Messrs. L. J. Phillips 
(Krugersdorp), W. J. Holmes (Ventersdorp), eS. Hoats- 
on (Klerksdorp), T. J. Kleinenberg (Pietersburg), P.: 
Grobler (Rustenburg), J. George, Rev. B. J. de Klerk, 
Mr. E. Day and the Rev. Mr. Bamlerger. 
It was resolved:—"'That local authorities, Chambers of 
Commerce, Trades Unions, and other public bodies be urged 


to collect all available information in regard to Asiatics, 
and take steps to lay such information before the Commis- 
sion.'"' Itwas further resolved to endeavour to get candidates 
for Parliament pledged to support desired legislation. (The 
next General Election is expected to take place in February 
next.) 


The Congress resolved to form a League to be called the 
South African League, the objects of which are, inter alia, 
to aim at the expropriation and elimination of the Asiatic 
residents in the Transvaal. Sir Abe Bailey, Bart, M.L-.A 
was elected President of the League, and thanks were voted 
to him for his stand in Parliament on the subject. 


An open letter was read at the Pretoria Congress from 
Lieut. Col. Norton, of the Indian Army, protesting 
strongly against the action of the Congress.He warned 


the Congress that retaliatory measures in India, China, and 
Japan were inevitable. 


BEHARI LAL SACHDEVA'S CASE. 
PETITION TO THE PUNJAB GOVERNMENT . 


Te - humble petition. of Behari Lal 
son of L. Jawanda Mal, caste Arora, of Gujranwala. 


of the case 
remission 

mistake his case has 

therefore, he ventures 


Sachdeva, 


Your Honour's 
and he belie- 
not 

to 


(That from the circumstances 
humble petitioner expected total 
ves that through some serious 
been carefully gone into and, 
submit this second petition.) 


Most humbly and respectfully showeth:— 


along 
IZler Ay 
IV. “pres 


That Your Honour's humble petitioner was tried 
with 14 others, on charges under sections 121, 
124, etc., by the Martial Law Commission No. 
sided over by the Hon'ble Mr. Justice Broddway, in what 
is known as the Gujranwala Leader (conspiracy) Case, 
and sentenced on the 17th June 1919 to transportation 
for life and forfeiture of property, and which has _ sub- 
sequently been reduced to four years' imprisonment by 
Your Honour. 


Honour's humble petitioner begs 
that he is quite innocent of the charges brought 
and ventures. to think that he has _ been 

involved in the case, simply because he is the younger 
‘brother of Mohan Lal Sachdeva, another convict in the 
case, who had incurred the hostility of a strong faction 
at Gujranwala by standing as a candidate for election as a 


2 VOUr 
to submit 
against him, 


Municipal Commissioner in opposition to S. Amar Singh, 
one of the members of the faction. 
3. Your  Honour's humble petitioner begs to draw 


respectfully | 


gambler 


attention to the fact that none of the prosecution wit- 
nesses mention the petitioner, as taking part in the 
meeting of the 14th April and 15th April or in the Hartal 
of that day, or in the meeting alleged to have been held 
at the houses of Amar Nath and Mangal Sain convicts, 
on the 12th and the 13th April respectively. The only 
reference to the petitioner in the lengthy statement of 
the principal prosecution witness Brij Bhushan Bhagat is 
that on the night of the 13th he (the approver) met Mohan 
Lal Sachdeva in the Bazar, that both of them went out for 
a walk and in the course of the talk, Mohan Lal told him 
that "his- brother Bihari Lal would cut the telegraph 
wires, (page 5, line 16, of the printed record)", 
The approver does not say that he himself ever met the 
petitioner or had any talk with him on ‘the subject. His 
statement is based merely on hearsay and is no_ evidence 
against the petitioner. Moreover there is absolutely no 
corroboration on the record of this statement of the appro- 
ver. Its also noteworthy that there is no allegation by the 
prosecution that the petitioner did, as a matter of fact, 
take any part in the cutting of any telegraph wires. The 
petitioner ventures to submit that on this, the most 
important point in the prosecution case against the petitioner 
there is no legal evidence on the record, and in the absence 
of the evidence the petitioner has been erroneously believed 
to be a member of the conspiracy alleged to have been 


formed at Gujranwala on or after the 12th to wage war 
against the King. 
4. The rest of the prosecution evidence against the 


petitioner consists of the statements of certain witnesses 
who depose as to the petitioner's presence at certain incid- 


ents on the 14th April. Of these, the most important is 
PeeWee 15 Mr. Heron, Superintendent of Police, but he 
admits (page 23, line 31) that he is not quite certain of the 
petitioner's identity. It is submitted, with all respect, 
that .Mr. Heron's evidence is inconclusive, and should be 
disregarded.. Of the remaining@ witnesses, P. W. 17, es 
Raj, amd P. W. 41, Amar Singh, both Municipal Commis- 


Sioners, belong as stated above, to the strong faction whose 


| hostility the petitioner's family had incurred by the peti- 


tioner's brother Mohan Lal having stood up as a candidate 
to oppose ‘S. Amar Singh, P. W. 41, in the Municipal 
election, which was fixed for the 28th April 1919. It is a 
notorious fact that election animosities were very keen at 


Gujranwala. The fact of the hostility between the petitio- 
ner's family and this clique. is admitted by the approver 
B. Bhagat himself (page 7) where he says "that S. Amar 
Singh, Municipal Commissioner, Mohan Lal Gambir, 
Municipal Commissioner and Des Raj constitute a _ strong 
faction at Gujranwala."" Moreover, P. W. 19, Mohan Lal 
Gambir, Municipal Commissioner, admits (page 26) that 


the father of Bihari Lal gotadecreeagainst his father-in 
law and got warrants of arrest issued against him and the 
money was’ paid. He also admits that a ‘complaint under 
section 419, I.P.C., was filed against him, and that Des 
Raj, P. W. 17, gave security for him, that he and Des Raj 
are great friends (pages 25 and 26). Mr. A. C. Barnes, 
1.C.S., who was for many years Senior Judge and Magis- 
trate at Gujranwala, deposed that in certain judicial 
proceedings in his court Des Raj's own son Manohar Lal, 
Pleader,. described Des Raj as a confirmed debauch and 
"who has squandered away all his patrimony in 
drink, debauchery and other evil practices" (vide pages 68 
and 69). The petitioner humbly submits that no reliance 
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should have been placed on evidence of such disreputable 
persons as Des Raj, Amar Singh, and Mohan Lal Gambir, 
especially when it is proved that the petitioner's family 
had incurred their hostility by oppsing oneof them in the 
Municipal elections and by having a warrant of arrest 
issued against the father-in-lawofoneof the members of 
the factions. 


S. Further, it is noteworthy that all that these witne-. 
sses depose is, thatthe petitioner waspresent at thepublic 
meeting, held on the morning of the 14th April in the 
compound of the house of Amar Nath accused No.1 and at 
that held later.on inthe Niyaian. The petitioner submits 
hostile allegations (evenif true) are insufficient to 
sustain the conviction of the petitioner as the peti- 
tioner is not stated to have taken any active partin the 
proceedings at either of these two meetings but is alleged 
to be one among thousands who are reported to have been 
present at thesemeetings. In fact these witnesses them- 
selves admit their presence throughout these two meetings 
and the fact that theyhave not been prosecuted clearly | 
indicates that mere presence at the meetings is not consi- 
dered criminal. Moreover, there isnowitness to corro- | 
borate this allegation.Further, men like Mr. Lal Khan, 
L. Hakim Raj and others who spoke and otherwise took a 
most prominent part in theproceedings at these meetings 
have been acquitted by the Commission. The petitioner, 
therefore ventures to submit that the evidence of these | 
witnesses is inimical, tainted and inconclusive, and 
proves nothing against the petitioner. 


O.; Next, 10 “iss imeed by P. W. 32 Jagat. Singh-(a 
person of né position) that onthe 14th the petitioner was 
seenat the Railway Station, preventing passengers from 
trave.ling.This is directly contradictedby the evidence 
of PW.23, Ranjit Rai, GoodsClerk, who says that he 
knew Bihari Lal before and that he did not see him at the 
Railway Station platform on the 14th (page 39). The 
other prosecution witnesses P.W.38, 39 and 40 who depose 
as tothe incidents at the platform do not mention the 
petitioner as one of those who took part in them.Besides, 
Jagat Singh had a brother named Partab Singh implicated 
in another Gujranwata arson case tried by the Martial Law 
Commission presided over by Mr. Prenter and was acqu- 
tted because the evidence for prosecution was weakened 
to save Partab Singh, in order to induce Jagat Singh to 
give false evidence. 
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This clearly shows that Jagat Singh is a liar and is 
falsely implicating the petitioner. The petitioner humbly 
submits that the other statements made by this witness 
that the petitioner was in the mob, which went towards 
the Bridge and set fire to it and later on he was seen in 
the crowd, which went to the Tahsil and Dak Bungalow, | 
are not corroborated by any evidence whatever, and being 
unsupported by any independent evidence should have be- | 
en rejected. The only other evidence against the petitioner 
is the vague statement of P.W.4, Pars Rae 
tor of police. The petitioner humbly submits that on this 
evidence the petitioner aight not tohave been convicted. | 


a Your Honour's humble petitioner craves permission 
to point out that brother Bihari Lal, Caste Budhraja, was | 


In 


Line to. -Lina, 
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a prominent participator in the happenings at Gujranwala. 
He was one of the conveners of the meetings ofthe 5th, 
he started a Langer (p.11) and is stated as having taken 
avery prominent part in the incidents of the 14th. He 
was tried by Martial Law Commission No.3 and acqui- 
tted.The petitioner ventures tothink that he (the petiti- 
oner) was arrested on the 15th merely because his name 
was Behari Lal, and as one Behari Lal was to be arrested 
and he was Budhraja the authorities out of mistake arrested 
the petitioner.Lateron they arrested Behari Lal Budhraja 
but in any case they had to justify thepetitioner's arrest 
and for that purpose disreputableand incredible witnesses 
were brought against him.This submissionof the petitioner 
is supported by the evidence of D.W.I. Shaikh Abdul Rah- 
man, Additional District Magistrate, whodeposes (at p.56) 
that inthe identification parade held onthe 8thMay in the 
presence of the witnesses, Amar Singh, Municipal Commi- 
ssioner, 'did not identify Behari Lal accused No.14, as one 
concerned in the disturban¢es,' but identified Behari 
Lal, sonof Ganda Mal Budhraja, and yet in court, Amar 


| Singh identified the petitioner as the personconcerned in 


the disturbances. Thepetitioner hopes thatthisaspect of 
the case will receive careful consideration at Your'Honour's 
gracious hands, and Your Honour will be convinced of the 
innocence of the petitioner. The defence ofthe petitioner, 
that he was athis house, allday onthel4th, as his wife 
had an attack of hysteria, is supported by the evidence 
of three respectable defence witnesses (D. W. 2 Amar 
Nath, Clerk, Traffic Manager's Office, D.W.3, Hira Lal 
Rice Merchant and D. W. 4 Khem Chand) which has not 
been considered by the learned Commissioners. 


8. Your Honour's humble petitioner submits that 
prosecution has failed to prove the conspiracy, or 
other definite facts which might justify his conviction. 
The petitioner is a young man of 24, who has an aged 
father of 72 years and a young wife, and deserves mere 
justice at Your Honour's gracious hands. The peti- 
tioner prays that Your Honour, as the august represent- 
ative of His Most Gracious Majesty the King Emperor, 
be pleased to give your kind and favourable conside- 
ration to his case andin the exerciseofthe prerogative 
of mercy be pleased to quash the conviction of the 
petitioner and remit the sentence altogether. 


And for this act of kindness, the petitioner and his 
aged father, his young wife and other dependents shall, 
as in duty bound, ever pray for Your Honour's long 
life and prosperity. 
She ce 
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Notes. 
The Satyagrahi Lawyers. 

The judgment of the High Court in the case of 
the Satyagrahi Lawyers is, to say the least, highly 
unsatisfactory. It has shirked the issue. The logical 
outcome of the judgment should have been punish- 
ment and not a postponement of it. The lawyers in 
question had shown no repentance. So far as the 
public know, they will be ready to offer civil 
disobedience should the occasion arise. The issue 
having been raised, the lawyers did not ask for 
mercy but a clear decision. As itis they do not 
know where they are. 


The learned judges have laid down principles of 
legal conduct which in our humble opinion are open 
to question. For instance what is the meaning of 
“those who live by the law must keep the law.” If it 
means that no lawyer may ever commit a civil breach 
without incurring the displeasure of the Court, it 
means utter stagnation. Lawyers are the persons 
most able to appreciate the dangers of bad legislasion 
and it must be with thema sacred duty by commi- 
ting civil breach to prevent acriminal breach. Lawyers 
should be guardians of law and liberty and as such 
are interested in: keeping the statute book of the coun- 
try ‘pure and undefiled.’ But the judges of the Bom- 
bey High Court have presented to thom a mercenary 
view of their profession and have even confounded the 
functions of judges aud lawyers, The only escape 
from the intolerable situation created by the judgment 
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is for the respondents to have the case restored 
to the board, reargued and to ask for a final deci- 
sion. Fortunately the judges have left that ¢ourse 
open to the Satyayrahi lawyers. 


Help the Sufferers. 

For millions of Hindus to-morrow is the new year’s 
day. We waste thousands in fire- works, We spend 
hundreds or thousands in feasts and sending sweets 
to friends. ‘Those who have may spend as they 
please,’ the wealthy may whisper. We would only 
suggest that the right accrues only after the helpless 
and the needy have been provided for. The Punjab 
has been suffering since April last. Bengal’s rich planes 
have recently suffered from devastating floods. Thou- 
sands have been rendered homeless. Many are wandering 
naked without food and shelter. Seva Samitis are 
doing splendid work. We hope that our Hindu read- 
ers will specially remember the sufferers of the Pun- 
jaband Bengal in the midst of their new year’s 
rejoicings and supply the Seva Samitis with the nece- 
ssary funds. Mr, Awmritlal Thakkar of the S er- 
vants of India Society has reported upon the extent 
of the distress Which is terrible enough to command 
the attention of the wealthy sons and daughters of 
India, 


Untouchables are Hindus. 


Professor Dhruva writes to us as follows:— 


Sir-In an editorial note in a recent issue of “Young 
India”, Iam reported to have said, addressing the 
“ untouchables ”’ : 

“It is the duty of us Hindus to help you in every 
way’. 

I could not have said “us Hindus”; nor could I have 
spoken in such a patronizing tone. (If I did I could 
never have meantit). For, Ihave long been holding this 
opinion very strongly that the so ealled “untouchables” 
have as much right to be classed as‘““Hindus as any 
one of us, If I used the word “us” suggesting 
differentiation from the persons addressed, it mus* be in 
the sense of the socalled “Upper Classes”. so that my 
remark only referred to the duty of the Upper Classes 
to encourage every eklucational movement of the 
“ untouchables” and was hot intended to exclude the 
“untouchables” from the pale of Hinduism. 
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We have meant exactly what Professor Dhruva 
makes clear in his letter. Moreover he was addressing 
from a, platform which included non-Hindus also. We 
have however published Professor Dhruva's letter but 
we cannot. heve it too often. put it to usthat the so- 
ealled untouchables are an integral part of Hindu 
socieby. We wish that many orthodox Hindus had 
the same regard for the honour of Hinduism as the 


learned Professor has. 


Young India 
Ahmedabad, Wednesday, 22nd October, 1919. 


KHILAFAT DAY. 


The (7% th October will long be remembered as a 
great day in Indian history. That a big demonstrat-- 
ign like the one organised for the 17th instant, | 
shoutd have passed off without a hitch reflects the 
greatest esedit on the organisers and is indeed a tri-- 
amph of Satyagraha People have come to realise that} 
“not by violence. but by peaceful combination and sus- 
tained effort are great causes to be won. As soon as 
the peopte cease to fear force, so soon will Govern- 
ment find it to be useless: and only those free them- 

_ selves from that fear who are positively unwilling to 
use it themselves, Those in authority asarule like some 
exercise of violence from the people. The art of govern- 
ment generally consists in having at one’s disposal sum- 
cient force to overawe people into submission. And | 
a governméntis an instrument of service only in so 
far as it is based upon the will and the consent of the 


people. It is an instrument of oppression when it en- 
forces submission at the poiné of the bayonet, Op- 


pression bherefure ceases when people cease to fear 
the bayonet, And this is Satyagraha—to hold on to | 
truth in the face of overwhelming odds whether in 
the shape of the brute force of a govenment or the un- 
reasoning prejudice or the petty tyranny ofa caste. 
The organisers of Khilafat Day seem to have 
recognised this cardinal principle. ‘They would have 
played themselves into the hands of their opponents 
if they had directly or indirectly prompted violence 
(Or, a8 a matter of fact violemce had ensued from the 
demonstration. The cause of Islam has gained by 
the peaceful nature uf the demonstration. And if 
Bombay be any index to the police arrangements in 
the other places, the police undoubtedly deserve the 
highest praise, for in Bombay asin Ahmedabad, 0 
lax as the public were concerned, there appeared to 
be nd special precautions taken, There was absence 
of #ll show of force, The presence of an extraordi- 
nary police force or the mihtary always irritates a 


| people. 


| bond that is ever growing tighter. 


mob. The organisers deserve equal credit for avoid- 
ding mess meetinge and everything tending to bring 
together large crowds of ignorant and irrespohsible 
The Khilafat is a difficult question. It has 
been rendsred more complex by secret treaties. But 
it is not yet beyond hope. Eight millions of 
of human beings when justice is on their side, can 
make themselves felt anywhere. Our Mahomedan 
friends have therefore to recognise their own 
strength. The Friday demonstration, great though 
it was, may easily be frittered away if it is nut 
followed up by sustained and intelligent effort. The 
Government must realise what the Mahomedan 
feeling is. And they will only realise it, when they 


| See earnest effort and a due medsure of suffering 


on the part of those who claim to feel so intensely. 
Continued pressure of enlightened public opinion can 
but help His Majesty’s ministers, if they wish to be 
helped, in securing an honourable settlement of this 
knotty question. Theremust be no bluster, no thea- 
tricals, no declamation, no self-advertisement. There 
must be quiet and honest work. 


_ There were resolutions passed at some meetings 
to the effect that Mahomedans will be unable to 
participate in peace rejoicings if the Khilafat ques- 
tion is not settled on principles of justice or rather in 
accordance with the Mahomedan sentiment. This is the 
right of the supject. But if itis the general wish 
it must be clearly expressed and not at unorganised 
meetings, 

There was.too the question of boycott brought 
up by some. We have expressed ourselves on this 
mabter in no uncertain terms. We do not believe 
in boycott because it breeds ill-will and it is mostly 
ineffective. Boycott of gonds is a subterfuge for 
boycott of the Government. We have all subterfuge. 
If a case is made out for boycotting the Government, 
we would not hesitate to support it. But boycott 
then spells disloyalty. Loyalty isnot, an immutable 
principle. It is mutual understanding. A Govern- 
ment that is loyal to the governed commands their 
loyalty as a matter of course. When our Govern- 
ment ceases to be loyal i. e. it becomes syste- 
matically unjust or oppressive, we should unhesita- 
tingly deelare our disloyalty and withdraw and 
advise withdrawal of all forms of support of the 
Government. That isa form of boycott which we 
would deem it a duty to proclaim should the occasion 
arise. But boycott of British goods, whilst we retain 
the British connection is in our opinion a blunder of 
the first magnitude. 


But our Mahomedan friends have far too sacred a 
cause to be trifled with the use of a questionable 
weapon like boycott. And they and the world now 
know that theirs is a cause not of eight crore Maho. 
medans but of the twenty-two crore Hindus also. 
For the seventeenth October has shown that the 
Hindu-Mahomedan bond is a reality and that it is » 
And a strong 
end united India cannot fail to be listened to with 
respect and attention by the allies of Great Britain. 
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INDIANS IN FIT. 


( Mr. Banarasidas whose contribution appeared in 
our last issue under ‘ek Bhartiya Hridaya ’, continues.) 


CowarRDLy ArtTacks On C. F. ANpReEws. 


We know Mr. Andrews very well. He isa man of 
saintly character. We know he does not belong to any 
political party here. He is neither moderata nor an 
extremist. Whenever he has tosay anything about 
political subjects ke does so with humanitarian point 
of view’and not with any political motives. We know 
he is very careful in making enquiries and in ascer- 
taining facts. He hasalways been moderate in hig 


statements. Now let us see how this gentleman has | 


been treated by the Fiji Government and the Fiji 
planters, ) 
F131 GOVERNMENT'S RESOLUTION. 

The Honourable Mr. Marks brought forward the follow- 
ing resolution before the Fiji Legislative Council ‘ that 
this Council regrets and disagrees with the reports 
concerning the condition of Indians, being circulated 
in Australia by Rev. C.F. Andrews which reports 
this council considers highly coloured, misleading and 
in part untrue”. The Honourable gentleman referred 
to the ‘wild statements’ made by Mr. C. F. Andrews 
and said that many of them were “scurrilous, grossly 
exaggerated, misleading and mainly untrue”. Mr. 
Marks ended his speech as follows:— 

“I have no doubt that Your Excellency has conveyed 
to the proper quarter the wicked and uncalled for 
statements that have been made by Mr. C. F. Andrews 
but I feel that itis necessary that we in this council 
should disagree entirely with these statements”. This 
motion was carried unanimously. 


As if this was not considered enough condemna- 
tion of Mr. Andrews the Governor of Fiji laid a 
memorandum on the table of the Legislative Council 
“with special reference to certain statements made by 
Rev. C. F. Andrews”. In this memorandum the Fiji 
Governor says “I consider that the reports which Mr. 
Andrews has furnished to his Indian leaders in India 


have cast an unjust and unmerited slur not only upon 
the employers of labour and Government, but upon 


the European Community of this Colony. Tinclude 
the European Community because it is among (em 
that public opinion is formed, andI should be « ry 
reluctant to think that public opinion would have 
tolerated a state of affairs such as Mr. Andrews 
has depicted” and then the Governor proceeded “ I 
do: not hesitete to say that the man who makes the 
errors of the past a pretext for closing the door 
against immigration from India in the future will 
be doing a lasting disservice to our fellow-subjects in 
that Empire.” 


Encouraged by these statements the public papers, 
planters, and the private companiesin Fiji have slander- 
ed the namesof Indian leaders to their heart’s content. 


I have come across the following significant paragraph 
in the annual roport of the C.S.R. Company which 


is the real ruler of Fiji, 


‘Concerning attacks on the Company in various 


Australian newspapers abou) tae conditiots under 
which the Indian labour ishoused and worked in Fifi, 


_itisonly necessary to say that all details of the living 


| 


conditions of these people and their relations with 
employersare strictly ordered in accordance with re- 
gulations laid down by the Indian and Colonial Govern- 
ments. The attack thoughapparently directed at the 
company is really on the Fiji Government; and it is, 
we believe, instigated and carried out by the party in 
India which has for its main object the weakening of 
British Rulein that country”. So Lord Hardinge and 
the late Mr Gokhale, who were for the most part 
responsible for the abolition of indenture system come 
under this category! They atong with Mr.Andrews 
belonged to a party which has for its main object the 
weakening of Brifish Rule in India, 


A series of articles were contributed to the ‘Fiji 
Times’ and ‘Herald’ of April 1919. These have been 
now published in a.pamphlet form. Here is a specimen 
of information contained in the precious pamphlet, 


“Messrs. Andrews and Pearson visited Fiji in 
1916, and claimed that they were mainly actuated by 
humanitarian motjves in the interests of the Indians ; 
although Mr. Andrews admitted that the expenses of 
their journey were provided by a e¢rtain organisation. 
in India, the leaders of which—Tilak and Ghandi-— 
have been prominent malcontents in the campaign 
ayainst British Rule in India. i ses A 
The native extremists, Tilak and Gandhi, with Mr, 
Andrews. as their spokesman were forced to adopt 
fresh tactics.” 

Here is another extract from the ‘Fiji Times’ and 
‘Herald’ of 30th April 1919. 

“The general manager of the C. 8. and Ro Com- 
pany, rightly or wrongly, declined to see Mr. Andrews 
on his last trip to Australia and Fiji. To seven 
things up and gratify his petty spite, Andrews, at 
a late hour, decided to tour Australia in a campaign 
against the. S. R. Company. He is continuing it in 
India at the present time, and has influenced opinion 
there to such an extent that even the colonial office 
is shy of it. The report of the properly accredited 
Government representatives is overlooked in favour 
of the report of a partisan representing only a politi- 
cal party in India out to achieve their object By any 
news fair unfair. The tactics are typically 
Indian certainly not British.” 

The ‘W. P. Herald’ of 6th February 1918 wrote a 
leading article against Mr, Andrews,in which it was 
said “The wonder is that the sense of fairplay in the 


OF 


‘mind of the Australian does not cone to the rescue of 
| 


| 


his representative in Fiji by teking this man and ein— 
pty him neck and crop out of the Commonwealth. 
The Australian at his best is as good as the best of any 
other nationality. He does not claim to be better,but 
he rightly resents being singled out for condemnation 
by this bird of passage whose only object in life 
seems to be to stir up trouble and discontent wher- 
ever he rests his foot, We have reason to believe that 
the Government of this colony have lost faith inthe 
fair~mindedness of this libellen of Fijkand we hope to 
bee some tangible expression of that opinion,” 
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Almost every letter, that I receive from my friends 

in Fiji, brings the information that the Planters of Fi- 

ji are alleging that Mr. Andrews has blackened the 

face of Fiji Islands. Of course the Plantershad expected 

that Mr. Andrews would whitewash the defects of the 


Indenture system like Messrs. Me Neil & Chimman Lal | 


bat this ‘bird of passage’ could not fall into the trap of 
the Planters and so they are naturally very much dis- 
appointed, We sympathise with the Fiji Planters in 
their disappointment,- and as regards blackening the 
face of Fiji we should tell them that with the unique 
distinction of having the-highest suicide rate amongst 
Indentured Indians, the face of Fiji isas bright as 
possible. Indeed itis glowing with brightness. 

In the leading article of the ‘Fiji Times’ of 21st 
February 1918 the reports of Mr. Andrews were re- 
ferred to as “the reckless and misleading effusions of 
of the itinerant gentleman who has the uvfortunate 
habit of letting his zeal for the Indians run away with 
his discretion” and Mr. Andrews was called ‘a stralling 
pseudo-missionary posing as a champion of Indians and 
intoxicat:d with his importance’. 

I can go on quoting these tributes to Mr. Andrews’ 
work in any number of pages, but they are so disgus- 
ting that I shall not continue them. 

Now may we ask Lord Chelmsford ‘Do these things 
really show that the Fiji Government and Fiji people 
are really anxious to do what is right? The Viceroy 
has not said a single word ab ut these mischievous acti- 
vities of the Fiji Europeans. The Fiji Planters’ Asso- 
ciation says that Mr. Andrews belongs to the class of 
men “who make anexistance out of the discontent in- 
horent in mankind, very often by creating dissension 
or by magnuifying prejudices which may exist” and 
the Viceroy assures us that Fiji Europeans are really 
anxious todo what is right. What-has the ‘Young 
India’ to say about it? Certainly thisis neither ‘unex- 
ceptionable’ nor ‘highly satisfactory indeed’, 


I may tell here an interesting news about Mr. 
Andrews. When he was making his inquiries in Fiji 
he was threatened that if he went to the district of 
of Bah he would be shot by some planter. Mr. 
Andrews was not frightened, he went to the district, 
but fortunately for us he was spared, This incident, 
small ag it is, is sufficient to give an insight into the 
character of those exploiters of Indian labour who ars 
sending their deputation to India to get labourers, 


MUNICIPAL DISFRANCHISEMENT oF Figt INDIANS. 


ER a 


Ever since a municipality was established in Fiji | 


at Suva, all ratepayers without distinction of race 
were allowed to vote at the municipal election. This 
was the case upto 1914: but as soon ) 
the white population of F 
disfranchise the Fiji 


as the war began, 
iji began to make efforts to 
Indians. The idea of doing 
this injustice to Indians had been in the mind of 
the white people since 1908 when ¢ 
of Fiji wrote to the secretary of state for the 
colonies “Ido not think it necessary to provide 
representation for the Indian and Polynesian element 
which has shown itself very open to corruption at 
the municipal elections.” This idea was given a 


Sir Henry Jackson 


practical shape by Messrs. J. B. Turner, H. M. Seot 
and H. Marks, These Honourable members 
tried their utmost to deprive nearly all Indian rate- 
payers of their vote. They argue in the council 
that Indian vote is an ‘illiterate vote’ and only when 
aman can read, write and speak English he can 
think for himself. So an English education test was set 
up for the purpose of voting and thus poor Indians 
lost the right which they enjoyed upto 1914. 
This clearly shows that the white population of 
Fiji did not learn anything from the war. On the 
other hand they forgot that they owed a duty to 
their helpless fellow subjects in the Empire. 

I have read and reread the announcements of the 
Government of India about Fiji affairs, but I have 
not come across a single passage against this injustice. 
Of course we need not expect from Lord Chelmsford’s 
Government which is always ready to deprecate most 
strongly any display of suspicion towards the good 
faith of the colonial ofiice and the colonial Governments. 

(To be Concluded.) 


THE HOME IS THE HEART OF THE NATION 
BY 
Mr. Georck 8, ARUNDALE. 

It gives me very great pleasure to respond tothe request 
of the E litor of ‘“Navajivan” for a short article. ‘“Navaji- 
van” specially appeals to me because, if I understand its 
mission rightly, it is a messenger to the Indian home, to 
the true Indian home--not to the anglicised Indian home 
with its chairs and tables and ugly oleographis and impossi- 
ble furniture from Birmingham, but to the simple Indian 
home whose members live in the simple Indian style fru- 
gally and Swadeshically, if I may coin the term. And Swa- 
deshi is the opposite to ostentatious, being homage to 
India instead of self-seeking flattery of foreign countries. 

“Navajivan” will, 1 trust, become a powerful force in the 
direction of restoring a beautiful simplicity to the Indian 
home. The home is the heart of India, and if the home be 
not true India cannot become great. But if the home be 
true, if each member of the home be true, if each member 
of the home lives as an Indian should live, and not try to 
live as other people live, then the home will generate stre- 
ngth and purposefuiness, and this strength and purpose- 
fulness-characterising large numbers of homes will help to 
make India strong and purposeful, her sons and daughters 
respected throughout the world, her religions and tradi- 
tions reverenced, and her counsel sought even by Western 
statesmen, who at present do not know that India has 
much to-give to the world. But if it be true that Western 
peoples as a whole are not yet ready to recieve the teach- 
“ag, is it not also true that India must herself re-learn 
the teaching? Has she not forgotten much that she 
should remember % How can she teach if she herself 
has forgotten the teaching? ‘“Navajivan” has come into 
being toremind her that while it may be true, as her 
leaders tell her, that she has a mission to the world, she 
must, if she desires to be successful in gaining a wel. 
come for her message, live the dedicated life--each one af 
her children trying to find out-how an Indianshould live 
his daily life so that India may be satisfied with sons and 
daughters who strive to become worthy of their noble 
heritage. 


One of the best tests as to whether an individual is 
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leading a truely dedicated life, truly patriotic, is as to 
whether he can look after himself—cook his food, mend his 
clothes, keep his house in order. He thight very well learn 
how tomake hisclothes, andthe Editor of « Navajivan ” 
would, I feel sure, be very happy if in every Indian home 
at least some of the members were to occupy themselves 
with the handloom and were to weave simple meterials for 
household use. Doubtless it is not desirable that every- 
body should be required to make his own clothes, Other 
work--not necesasrily more important work-may claim 
attention. But to know how ta do things, to be truly 
kingly-the word ‘King’ signifying ‘The man who can’-to be 
master of oneself, and not to be the slave of servants, 
as people are who depend upon them--this is one of the 
outstanding qualifications for true citizenship. 
A man or woman who can live independently, if ‘need 
arise, of cooks and washermen and tailors, and of house- 
hold attendants, too, is a long way from that helplessness 
in which so many live to-day intensifying their own 
weaknesses and injuring the virility of the race. We may 
have important duties which ought to occupy the time we 


should otherwise spend on these personal avocations. 
We then 


may thankfully. accept the services 
others may be willing torender us. But we 
begin with ourselves that lesson of self- 


containedness which India has still to learn. We all 
want India to suffice unto herself, so that she may as far as 
possible be independent of external aid, at least as regards 
the necessaries of life and the means of their production. 
But to satisfy this want we must begin with the unit of 
National life--the home. The members of the home must 
learn, even if only as a matter of discipline tolive on the’ 
products of their own labour, at least toa certain extent. 
This is why in our National schools we encourage the boys 
and girls to do handloom weaving, to learn gardening and 
elementary agriculture, to cook food, to wash and mend 
clothes, to learn useful andinteresting manual occupations. 
Let them be able to care properly for their own bodies and 
they will the better beable totake care of the body politic. 

so I hope “Navajivan” will be a messenger of these 
tidings in large numbers of homes, and that every mother- 
tongue in India may in course of time have the counterpart 
of the ‘‘Navajivan” to preach simplicity, self-sufficiency, 
_ self-help, self-improvement, and to show how the Nation 
in the midst of its growing power, world-fame and world- 
duty must keep beautifully true to those essentials of In- 
dian life which have come down from time immemorial 
and the neglect of which means National decrepitude 
followed, unless the neglect be remedied in time, by 
National extinction. 


ORDERS AGAINST MR. GANDHI REPEALED, 
The following letter has been addressed to the Press 
by Mr. Gandhi :— 
The following urder was served upon me yesterday:- 
“Whereas under Rule 3 of the Defence of India (consoli- 
dated)Rules,1915 and the with the previous sanction of the 
Governor-General-in-council, Lieutent Governor of the 
Punjab was pleased on the 6th April 1919 to prohibit the 
entry of Mohandas Karamchand Gandhi into the Punjab 
and was further pleased to order him to return to, and reside 
within the l.mits of Bombay Presidency; 
And whereas the necessity for this order has ceased to 
exist ; 
Now therefore the Lieutenant Governor is pleased 
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with the sanction of the Governor-General hereby to 
cancel the said order with effect from this day, the 15th 
October 1919.” 


I am naturally thankful for it in that it enables me to 
visit the Punjab and te render such service as I may be capa- 
blo of rendering. Atthe same time I cannot help saying 
that it was not with unmixed pleasure that I received the 
release order. The order of internment and externment 
was no discredit to me; my conscience was absolutely clear. 
When it was served upon me, it appeared to me to be an 
act of criminal folly on the part of the Government, and 
‘now though the release order is creditable to the Govern- 
ment, it cannot recall the precious lives for whose loss the 
prohibitory order must be held responsible. Moreover so 
long as the Rowlatt Act remains on the Statute Book, the 
release order is no joy for me. In the internment order I 
had a ready-made weapon for offering CIVIL RSISTANCE, I 
hear people saying that Satyagraha is as dead as Queen 
Anne and Mr. Montagu will never repeal the Rowlatt Act 
although he is quite sure that the Act will never be en- 
forced. Those who make the first statement do not know 
what Satyagraha is and how it works and those who make 
the second do not know the power of Satyagraha. 

He who runs may see that Satyagrah is slowly but surely 
pervading the land. So far as Mr. Montagu’s supposed de- 
claratiou is concerned, the strongest man of South Africa 
had to yield to that matchless force. It was in 1909 that 
General Smuts backed by General Botha and the European 
opinion of South Africa said that although the Transwaal 
AsiaticAct would not be enforced he would never formally 
repeal it, but in 1914 he proved his strength by repealing 
that Act and removing the legal racial bar from the Immi- 
gration Law. I have not the slightest doubt that Mr. Monta- 
gu and the Viceroy will yield tothe same ancient force 
and repeal the Rowlatt Act long before the expiry of its 
time limit. But whether they do or do not, the lives of the 
Satyagrahis are dedicated to securing among other things 
the repeal of the Act. 


JUDGMENT IN THE SATYAGRAHI CASB. 
A Warnina GIVEN TO THE LAWYERS. 
(Before the Chief Justice and Justices 
Heaton and Kaijiji.) 
The Advocate-General and the Government Pleader. 


vs. 
J. V. Desai, V. J. Patel, G. R. Dabholkar, K. N, Desai, 
RK. J. Jhaveri, M. V. Kothari .............., Respondents. 


Their Lordships delivered separate but concurring judg- 
ments on Wednesday in the Satyagrahi case, 

The Chief Justice in his judgment said: — 

A notice was issued by the High Court in its Discipli- 
nary Jurisdiction on the 12th of July, 1919, against Jivan. 
lal Vrajrai Desai and Vallavbhai Jhaverbhai Patel who are 
barristers-at-law and advocates of this Court, and Mr, 
Krishnalal Narshilal Desai, High Court Pleader, at pre- 
sent practising in the Courts at Ahmedabad. The reason 
for issuing the notice was the receipt of a letter from Mr, 
Kennedy, the District Judge of Ahmedabad, dated the 
22nd of April, 1919, which runs as follows:— 

DISTRICT MAGISTRATE'S LETTER 

1. Ihave the honour to submit for the determination 
of their Lordships the question of the pleaders of this 
Court who have signed what is known as the Satyagrahi 
pledges. The following arc the pleaders practising here 
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who have given in their names as members of the Satya- 
grahi League:— 

Messrs. Gopalrao Ramachandra Dabholkar, Krishnalal 
Narsilal Desai, High Court Pleader, Munilal Vallabhram 
Kothari, Kalidasa Jaskaran Jhaveri. 

There aro others who have not yet given in their 
names to me. 

2. I had aninterview with the above getlemen on the 
16th and expressed my sentiments and elicited theirs. I ask- 
ed for some sort of satisfactory explanation of the sense in wh- 
ich they took the Satyagrahi Oath. They have furnished an 
explanation which I do not think is satisfactory. I there- 
fore submit the case for orders, as I suppose the question 
is general to all districts. 

3. As I understand the Satyagrahi Oath, it binds 
the signatories not only to oppose the Rowlatt Bills, 
and cognate legislation but to break all laws of what- 
ever kind which a committee may decide should be 
broken. I gather also from the papers that some illegal 
acts have been already ordained. I cannot myself see 
that the public adherence to a body which has that rule 
binding on it is consistent with the duty of a pleader and 
the terms of his sanad. And I think the explanation 
furnished by the pleaders leaves matters much where they 
are. 

4, Tam not in any way impressed by the temporary sus— 
pension of the illegal activities of this league, There can be no 
doubt(at least I have none) that suspension is merely ad~ 
vice to avoid the possibility of punishment falling on the 
Satyagrahis in respect of acts directly or indirectly due to 
their teaching and influence, the actual perpetrators of 
which and the direct instigators of which are likely to 
meet with condign punishment. 

5. Iam of the belief that the above gentlemen are 
sincerely and conscientiously under the impression that 
the Rowlatt Bills legislation is a crime, and as they have 
that impression I would not blame them for going to the 
edge of the law to oppose it. They are (all) men for whom I 
have considerable esteem, andI have known them and 
appreciated them for some years, and it is very painful for 
me to raise their case, but I am of the opinion that they 
are unfit to practice until they have severed their connec 
tion with this league in the same public way in which they 
have joined it, 

6. Theve are also at least two barristers who have joined 
and are prominent members of the local league—-Mr. Jiv- 
anlal Vrajrai Desai, Mr. Vallabbhai Javerbhai Patel. But 
I have no power to deal with them and very likely recent 
events in Ahmedabad may make it unnecessary to pro-— 
ceed against them. I enclose a copy of the Satyagrahi 
Oath and of the explanation and covering letter of three 
of the pleaders concerned. No one would be more pleased 
than myself if it could be found that the explanation was 
satisfactory. But personally I am of the opinion it is not”, 


EXPLANATION Nor SATISFAaTORY. 


Accompanying the letter were copies of what is known 
as the “Satyagrahi Oath” and letters to the District Judge 
from Massrs. G. R. Dabholkar, Krishnalal Narsilal De > 
Kalidas Jaskaran Jhaveri and ManilalV allabhram Rothari 
explaining their conduct as the District Judge hed re — 
ed an interview with them on the 16 th of April ae iN 
be noted that the District Judge did not onside: sh 
explanation satisfactory and that he considered that th 
four pleaders were unfit to practise until they had lecases 


their connection with the Satyagrahi league in the same 
pnblic way in which they had joined it. With regard to 
Messrs. Jivanlal Vrajrai Desai and Vallabbhai Jhaverbhai 
Patel, Bar-at-law, who, the Judge stated, had joined were 
prominent members of the local league, the judge said he 
had no power to deal with them. 

This notice was issued under clause 10 of the Letters 
Patent. A similar notice was also issued on Messrs. G. R. 
Dabholkar, Manilal Vallabharam Kothari and Kalidas 
Jaskaran Jhaveri under section 56 of the 
Bombay Regulation II of 1827. Cause has now been 
shown by all the respondents and it has been admitted 
by Sir Chimanlal Setalvad who appeared for Messrs. 
J.V.Desai, G.R.Dabholker and K. N. Desai that whether 
they are to be dealt with uuder clause 10 of the Letters 
Patent or Clause 56 of the Bombay Regulation II of 1827, 
the same principles are involved. 

In the case of the “Government Pleader, High Court 

of Bombay vs. Annaji Narayen Despande: I. L. R. 37 
Bom. p. 345” it was held that the term “misbehaviour” 
under clause 56 of the Bombay Regulation II. of 1827 
is not restricted to misbehaviour, in the strict course of a 
pleader’s profoessional duties, but includes general misbe- 
haviour. And “In Re.S.B.Sarabadhikari: 341.A at p.45” 
appears the following passage:—— 
“Their Lordships will not attempt to give a definition of 
‘reasonable cause” or to lay down any rule for the inter- 
pretation of the Letters Patent in this respect. Every ca- 
se must depend upon its own merits and circumstances. 
It is obvious that the intention of the Crown was to give 
a wide disCretion to the High Courts in Indiain regard 
to the exercise of this disciplinary authority. 

The powers of a court in dealing with the cases ox 
alleged misconduct against attorneys are described “in Re, 
Hill DeRose Bs: Case p: 543.2 ag attorney while 
acting as a clerk to a firm of attorneys, in completing the 
sale of certain property, received the balance of the pur- 
chase-money, which he appropriated to his own use. On 
an application to strike him off the roll, he admitted the 
misappropriation, and it was held that although the 
misconduct was not committed strictly in his professional 
character yet, as it was misconduct which would have 
prevented him from being admitted as an attorny, the 
Court would exercise its summary jurisdiction, and punish 
the misconduct. Lord Blackburn said “But where there 
isa matter which would subject the person in question 
to @ criminal preceeding, in my opinion, a different 
principle must be applied. We are to see that the officers 
of the court are proper persons to be trusted by the court 
with regard to the interests of suitors, and we are to look 
to the character and position of the persons and judge of 
the acts comimited by them, upon thesame principle as if we 
were considering whether or not a person is fit to become 
an attorny”. Lord Cockburn said “I should add, there 
is one consideration I ommited and which, I think, is en- 
titled to great weight. It is that put to us in the 
Course of discussion, namely, that if the fact had been 
brought to our knowledge upon tbe application for this 
gentleman’s admission we might have refused to admit him, 
and I think the fact of his having been admitted does not 
alter his poeuen; having even been admitted, we must 
deal yepacis 3 if he were now applying for admissfon, 
as in ase ofa pe Enkei ree 
attorny, we Be hive cosshineal ~ pp aa eam 

he red all the ciroumstances 
and either have refused to sdmit or have suspended 
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the admission for a certain time, so where a person has 
once been admitted we are bound, although he was not 
acting in the precise character of an attorny, to take no- 
tice of his misconduct.” 


How THE RESPONDENTS CAN BE DEALT WITH. 


It is not suggested that the respondents have done 
anything which would subject them to criminal proceed- 
ings but that case is sufficient authority forjstating that 
we can deal with the respondenents in the same way as 
if they were now applying for enrolment. 

It is necessary therefore to carefully consider the 
terms of the document known as the Satyagraha oath or 
pledge which according to the copy sent to us by the 


District Judge runs as follows: 
“Being conscientiously of opinion that the Bills known 


as the Indian Criminal Law (Amendment) Bill I of 1919 
and the Criminal Law (Emergency Powers) Bill II of 
1929 are-unjust, subversive of the principles of liberty 
and justice, and destructive of the elementary rights of 
individuals on which the safety of the community as a 
whole and the state itself is based, we solemnly affirm 
that in the event of these Bills becoming law and until 
they are withdrawn we shall refuse civilly to obey these 
laws and such other laws as a Committee to be hereafter 
appointed may think ft, and further affirm that in this 
struggle we will faithfully follow truth and refrain from 
violence to life, person or property.” The movement to 
obtain signatures to this oath commenced in February. 
I may say at once that none can reasonably object to the 
right of a citizen to express his opinion asto the merits or 
uemerits ef a legislative measure proposed to be adupted 
by the Government and if he is opposed to it take 
every means to induce Government to withdraw it 
provided he keeps within the bounds imposed by establish- 
ed Law. The signatories to the oath have expressed 
their objection to these Bills which come to be known as 
Rowlatt Bills and affirmed that they would civilly refuse 
to obey them if they became law. “Civilly” according to 
the Dictionary means in a polite manner, politely. It is 
suggested that civil or polite disbedience isthe same as 
what is known as passive resistance. Thatis not so. Passive 
resistence connotes complete inaction in the presence of a 
command of law, that.is to say, the refusal to do what the 
law commands, while disobedience includes the doing of 
sotmetbing which is forbidden by law. Whether the dis- 
obedience is active or passive depends on the nature of 
the law which itis intended to disobey. Now we are 
concerned iu this matter with the conduct of the Respon- 
dents not as citizens but Advocates and Pleaders. We 
have nothing to do with their political views, nor have 
we anything to do with expressions of opinion on their 
part however strong against any particular measure pro- 
posed by the Legislature. Buta public daclaration made 
by an Advocate or a Pleader that he has bound himself 
civilly to disobey any laws which a Committee to be there- 
after appointed might think fit, appears to me to go very 
much further than a mere expression of opinion as to the 
merits of a Bill proposed by the legislature. I take for the 
purpose of the argument that the Respondents, as Mr. Ke- 
nnedy believes, were sincerely and conscientiously under 
the impression that the Rowlatt Bill legislaticn was a 
crime, and that they bonestly thought that signing the Sa- 
tyagrah pledge would be a constitutional form of agitation 
against the passing of the Rowlatt Bills. But I have to 
consider whether the signiug of such » pledge is consis- 


tent with the duties which they owe as officers of this Co- 
urt. Advocates and Pleaders are a privileged class enrolled 
not only for the purpose of rendering assistance to the 
Courts in the administration of justice, butalso for giving 
professional] advice for which they are entitled to be paid, 
to those members of the public who require their services. 
Their position, training and practice give them immense 
influence with the public and their example must necess- 
arily have a much greater effect whether for yood or for 
evil than the example of those wha do not occupy this 
privileged position. 

1t isnot necessary for us to be able to exercise our 
jurisdiction that any offence should hfave been committed 
nor is it necessary that what the Respondents have done 
should have subjected them to anything like general in-- 
famy or imputation of bad character. The case “In Re 
Wallace I. P. C. cases p. 283 ” was relied on by the Res- 
pondent. But I do not think that Lord Westbury in giving 
judgment went so far as to say that anact to render an 


attorney remaining in the Court as a practitioner impro- 
per must necessarily be an act committing an attorney to 
anything like general infamy or an imputation of bad char- 
acter. That wasan appeal froma decision of a Canadis: 
Court and as regards the respondent in the case proceedi- 
ngs of a different nature could have been taken against 
him for the act complained of. Under the Letters Patent 
and the Regulation each case must be decided 
on its own facts as their Lordships of the Privy Council 
said in Sarbadhicari’s case and in my opinon there may be 
aets which would entitle us to refuse admission to a candi- 
date seeking to be enrolled as a Pleader or an Advocate or 
to consider that it was improper that a Pleader or Advo- 
cate should remain as practitioner of the Court, although 
the acts complained of do not involve imputation of general 
infamy or bad character. This pledge, however, can he said 
to involve, if not directly, certainly indirectly, the pro- 
fessional character and reputation of the Respondents. 
Their duty as Pleaders and Advocates under their Sanads 
is to advise their clients to the best of their abilities as to 
what the law is and not as to what the law should be in 
their opinion. But it would be impossible for them to keep 
their duties to the League separate from their professional 
duties. This conflict would become the more prenounced 
if any of the Respondonts had oceasion to advise his client 
regarding one of the laws denounced by the league. 
ON THE HORNS OF A DILEMMA, 

Sir Chimanlal Setalvad was asked whether his clients 
would be able to give advice conscientiously to their clie- 
nts without being influenced by their pledge and Sir 
Chimanlal replied that they would give advice as lawyers 
conscientiously and not a8 Satyagrahis. He was bound tc 
say that, but the atmosphere of this Court before which his 
clients have been arraigned, is somewhat differen: 
to the atmosphere of their consulting chambers 
in Ahmedabad. Supposing for instance the Committee 
had denounced the Income Tax, the respondents 
would be bound by their pledge to refuse to fill in 
the schedule sent to them for the. purpose of assessment. 
If aclient consulted one of them regarding the way in 
which the schedule should be filled in he would be on the 
horns of adilemma. Every member of a League of this 
description is of necessity a propagandist. To arrive at 
the desired 6nd as many adherents must be gathered in as 
possible, no opportunity of doing so must be lost. It 
would therefore be the respondent's duty as a Satyagrahi 


———— 
to persuade the client to disoby the law which re be 
his duty as an officer of the law to tel! the client to o <i 
It cannot be doubted for a moment that it is extremely 
undesirable that any of those who hold sands as cee 
or pleaders of this Court should find themselves pa ache 
in this conflict of duty. Then there is the danger 0 

example being followed by persons who do not possess Ba, 
high moral charactor, that love for the truth, that 
abhorrence of all ideas of violence to life, person or pro- 
perty possessed by the respondents. It would appear on 
the face of it that the signevety to the pledge abdicates 
all independent judgnient in favour of an unknown bedy 
of his fellow signatories. T am told that if the Committee 
referred to in the pledge calle upon the signatories in 
pursuance of their pledge, to do acts repugnant to the res- 
pondents’ feelings they would not act in accordance with 
their pledge. If that is the case the signing of the pledge 
would not invclve any obligation on the part of the signa- 
natories to act according to their pledge and if a signs- 
tory considers himself entitled to form his own opinion 
whether he should follow the lead of the Committee or 
not, it follows that his piedge is worthless and he would 
much better have not signed it. But the public can 
only judge men by their actions, and the more ignorant 
and less educated of the public who sign the pledge 
and see the names of other signatories are not acquainted 
with the mental reservations of their fellow-signatories. 
A very sound principle to remember is that those who 


live by the law should keep the law. J should certainly 


be disinclined to grant a sanad of this court to anyone 
who I know was a signatory to the pledge for I should 
not consider him a proper person to be enrolled in that 
priviledged class referred to above. That being so, I 
should be inclined to say that under the powers given us 


by the Charter and Regulation that a person who had | 


signed the pledge was not a fit person to be allowed to | vith giving them the warning. We doso because we are 


continue amongst that privileged class. 
Turning now to the letter of explanation given by the 


pleader respondents tothe District Judge Tam not sur- ; action depends entirely on the development, if any, of the 


prised at his expressing the opinion that they were not 
satisfactory. It must be remembered that those letters 
were written a few days after the lamentable riots on the 
10th and 11th April at Ahmedabad and thongh I do not 
for a moment suggest that any of the respondents took any 
part either directly or indirectly in those riots, it is a mat- 
ter of common knowledge that there had been severa] meet- 
ings attended by thousands of mill-hands during the 
March and the first 10 days of April, which were summon- 
ed by the leaders of the Satyagraha Sabha. Whether 
those meetings had any ovnnection with the subsequent 
riots was a question which was not discussed during the 
course of the arguments, but it has already been the su- 
bject of judicial decision. The District Judge considered 
that he had no power to deal with the barristers—respand- 
ents, so the record contains no letter of explanation from 
them. 


Mr. J. V. Desai however has put in an affidavit at the 
jast moment, a proceeding which eannot be commended 
considering that the hearings of these notices have twice 
been adjourned for the convenience of the respondents, 
while Mr. Patel with wise discrection has contented himself 
by being represented before us by Mr. G. N. Thakore who 
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supported the arguments of Sir Chimanlal. 
MR. DESAI'S AFFIDAVIT. 


There is no need to deal in detail with Mr. Desai’s affi- 
davit. It is sufficient to say that it does him no credit. J 
have refrained from dealing with many points contained 
in the argument of counsel for the respondents, which con- 
cern the politicjan rather than the judge, and are therefore 
always open to controversy. The plain issue is, “What are 


| the duties of the respondents to the Court.” 


1 have waited in vain for any acknowledgment on the 
part of the respondents that they have realised in the eve-. 
nts which have happened that however harmless and con- 
stitutional they may have considered this movement when 
it was started, it is absolutely incompatible with their du- 
ties as lawyers to the High Court that they shall continue 
to take part in it. 


Sir Chimanlal did indeed say that it might be that the 
Satyagraha movement would receive its quietus. He hoped 
and trusted that it had received its final quietus now. That 
no doubt was then our personal opinion, but is there any 
trace on the record that that was also the opinion of the 
respondents ? 


Sir Chimanlal also said. “It was open to the signatories 
to withdraw from the pledge. Then why does not he advise 
his clients to do so now. ” 


I wish to make it perfectly clear that apart from all 
other considerations those who are enrolled as advocates 
or pleaders of this High Court or of the District Courts 
cannot serve two masters, Jt may be that after due consi- 
deration of this expression of our opinion, the respondents 
may see the force of it. We have no desire to déal harshly 
with them and for the present we shall content ourselves 


told that the Satyagraha Sabha since the riots of April 
has been quiescent. Whether we shall take any further 


Satyagraha movement, so that these notices will be adjou- 
rned with leave to the Advocate-General and the respond- 


ents to move for their restoration to the Board should 
occasion arise. 


A REGRETTABLE INCIDENT. 


The Chief Justice at the end added:—" In connection 
with these notices there has been a regrettable incident 
of which we are bound to take notice. An application was 
made to this Court by some of the respondents or their 
pleaders for copies of Mr. Kennedy’s letter. Copies were 
furnished and considering that the respondents were 
lawyers, it did not appear necessary to inform them that 
such copies were given to them for their private informa- 
tion and not for publication, That letter was published 
before the case came on for hearing in Court. Who is 
responsible for this breach—we must regard it as a very 
grave breach of a well recognized rule—we cannot say. 
We are quite sure that the legal advisers of the respondents 
are free from blame; if the respondent or respondents who 
published the letter, do not give in his or their names to 
the Registrar, the blame must for the present rest on all 
the respondents. ” 
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Some Figures.—J. A. W. writing to the ‘Times 
of India’ (25~9-1919 ) says :— 

We have in India 66.53 lakh spindles, 1.16 lakh looms, 
employing 2,82 lakh hands and consuming 20.85 lakh 
bales of cotton. We consumed in 1918, 110,000 bales 
less than in the previous year. We produced 68.)1 crore 
Ibs. of yarn or about 3 per cent. less than in the previous 
year. We consumed 34 crore lbs. of yarn in producing 
38.14 crore lbs. of cloth, About 11.91 crore lbs. were 
exported to foreign countries and about 20 crore lbs. were 
consumed in India. 


Tbe position of the industry to-day is much stronger 
than what it wasat any time during the war and the profits 
for the current year may be in the neighbourhood of 8 
crores. Every pound of cloth to-day is making a profit of 8 
annas per Ib. and every Ib. of yarn yields a profit of about 
5 annas. Last year the yarn mills did badly and some 
yarn mills which showed a loss of about 3 lakhs on their 
years working, are making » profit of 24 lakhs per month 
out of yarn. Land, building and machinery are higher 
than ever. If you paid before the war £ 100 for your 
machinery, you are paying to-day something like £ 275. 
That is not all. The machinists refuse to give timely de- 
livery, and any orders that you place to-day for machinery 
is not likely to be executed before the middle or end of 
1921. The old mills therefore are in an extremely strong 
position. Broach Cotton on the 8th August, 1918, was Rs, 
900 per candy. On the 8th August this year it was 542. 
To-day it is 475, and the Indian crop owing to favourable 
rains will be one of the largést on record, and a high Ex- 
change is bound to depress cotton with a growing demand 


for cloth and yarn, I see no set-back in the immediate 
future. In fact the profits of the current year will 
exceed the profits of the two best years before the war. 


If then, 1 1b. of cloth means yards in length and if 
our average want is 15 yards per head per year and 
if we are producing only 2.66 yards per head, 
we have to produce 12.33 yards more per head in order 
to be self-sufficient. so far as our largest necessity 
next to food is concerned. Swadeshi therefore is 
at bottom largely a question of production ‘pure and 


induce us to be satisfied with the quality that India 
is able to produce at thé present moment. 


The figures we have quoted show further that our 


mills cannct supply our wants in the immediate 


future. In any case they do not require any stimula- 
tion, With the prospect before the mill-owners’ of 
ever rising profits, they will not be slow to multiply 
their mills if they could only do so. But they cannot, 
if only because there isno machinery immediately 
available. 

If therefore we want to increase manufacture of 
cloth, it isclear that we must multiply spinning wheels 
and hand looms. There is illimitable scope for it, 
It is easy and it is cheap. Kveryone who spins even 
one tola of yarn or weaves that quantity per day 
advances the cause of swadeshi to that extent. There 
are many more sessons the figure teach. The patient 
reader can work them out to himself. 


The Right to Revolt.—Apropos of the Bombay 
High Court Judgment in the Satyagrahi lawyers’ 
case, the following note in the “Review of Reviews’ 
of February, 1903 will be of interest :— 


“The right to revolt lies at the very foundation of our 
liberties. Without it every citizen would be at the mercy 
of the despotism of the State. Hitherto the only limitation 
which in England has existed against the unlimited 
despotism of the governing powers, whether royal, 
ecclesiastical, aristocratic or democratic, has been the 
fatt that, when authority is stretched beyond a ocertam 
point, the citizens will resist the exercise of that authority 
by whatexer method seems to them the most efficacious.” 

The writer proceeds to cite some English instances 
in support of his statement. 


2 
remanence stn <P 
“The barons took up arms against the King, or we 
should have had no Magna Charta. John Hampden 
refused to pay ship money, and the attempt to enforce it 
cost Charles Stuart his head. Because the covenanters 
rose in arms against prelacy, Presbyterianism is to-day 
the state religion of Scotland. And so in later times, it 
was the passive resistance of the anti-vaccinators which 
secured for the conscientious objector the right to immu- 


3 : 
nity from the inoculatiug lancet. ? 


To make the list complete, it was the passive 
resistance of the small batch of Indians in South 
from the 


Africa that saved them, for a _ time, 
humiliating and differential treatment of the 
South African Government. It was the passive 


resistance of a single man that brought to 
light the dark state of affairs ina backward Indian 


province. It was the passive resistance of a com- 


munity of farmers that made an obstinate government |... : 
runity : 5 injustice appear blacker still. 


| Magistrate confiscated the accused’s property without 


ewn its mistake and undo the wrong it had done them. 
It was also the passive resistance of the anti-Rowlatt 
Biilersthat prevented the Indian Government irom 
passing the second Rowlatt Bill as its predecessor. 
And yet the list is not exhausted. We will let the 
writer speak. 

“Always and everywhere the possessors of power can 
be trusted to abuse it, and what Whitman calls tyranny 
of elected persons is no more exempt from this rule than 
the tyranny of autocrats. The bed-rock upon which all 
human liberty and all human rights can alone securely 
rest is the conviction on the part of governments 
that if they go beyond a certain but indeterminate point, 
their measures will not be obeyed, but resisted.” 

This is exactly the Civil Disobedience part of Satya- 
graha which offers civil disobedience to a law when it 
passes beyond.a certain and indeterminate (which is a 
mathematical expression capable of being determined 
by reduction) point. And though we do not seein to 
have brought that “conviction” to the mind of our 
rulers, we hope to do so in near future, by re- 
peatedly recoursing to this “right to revolt” when- 
ever occasion demands it. 


Young Fnudra 


Ahmedabad, Wednesday, 29th October, 1919. 
ANOTHER MARTIAL LAW CASE FROM 
THE PUNJAB. 


(By M. K. Gandhi.) 

Mr. Parshotam Singh, son of Mr. Jamiat Singh 
Bagga of Wazirabad, has sent me a statement of his 
father’s case, and what is miscalled record of his case 
and judgment. Mr. Jamiat Singh Bagga isa merchant 
and banker of Wazirabad. He is 62 years old and 


suffering from a bad cataract in the eye. He was 
sentenced to 18 months’ rigorous imprisonment and a 
fine of Rs. 1000 or in default to undergo further 
rigorous imprisonment for 6 months, I have no 
hesitation in saying that the judgment is utterly 
unworthy of anybody calling hiinself a judge, It is 
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devoid of reasoning and full of imputations and bad 
logic; and if the facts set forth in the son’s statement 
are true, the convicting Mayistrate is utterly unfit to 
situs a judge Mr. Jamiat Singh’s crime seems to 
have been that he was present at the mosque meeting 
and advoeated Hartal, aud that he was a rich man for, 


the Magistrate disbelieves the testimony of impartial 


witnesses because “Jamiat Singh is a rich man.” It 
is sufficient for the Magistrate that the accused was 
with the mob that stoned the troopers, that “if he pre- 
vented boys from breaking fencing, there may have 
been some other reason, but he certainly wasin the 
mob”. Thus everything in favour of the accused is deli- 
berate y disregarded by the Magistrate, The reader 
must go through the judgment to feel the force of 


. . . , 
Fainy remarks regarding its incoherence. But the son’s 


statement makes what seems apparently to be an 
Is it true that the 


a moment's notice, that the inmates were subjected to 
the treatment described in the statement, andif it is 
true, was it nota lawless act? Isit true that the 
witnesses cited for the defence were not called, that 
the defence counsel was not allowed to appear, when 
the charge was framed against the accused? So 
much for the precious judgment. 

The treatment received by the 
before and after judgment seems to have been in 
keeping with the proceedings of the court. It was an 
inhuman act to make him walk handcuffed with his 
bedding under his armpit. It reminds one of General 
Hudson’s speech about the hand and knee order, 
which, by the way, should be, according to the cor- 
rection made by Pandit Jowahirlat Nehru, described 
as the crawling order. It is evident that the proceed- 
ings taken by the authorities were intended, like the 
erawling order, to produce an impression on the peo- 
ple. It is difficult omany other ground to understand 
the insulting and cruel treatment to which the 
accused was subjected. Even the help he rendered the 
Governinent during the war period by subseribing the 
largest amount in Wazirahad to the war loan, and by 
recruiting, was of no avail. The Sanad granted to 
him for his loyal services was of no service to him 
when he was put in the dock, and treated as a com- 
mon felon. 

I cannot congratulate the Punjab Government on 
the reduction of the sentence to six months, when 
the accused seems clearly to be entitled to a full 
discharge. The case, as appears from the statement, is 
now to be investigated by the Revision Judges. I have 
already ventured to express my misgivings about this 
Revision Tribunal. Its composition cannot inspire 
any confidence or hope. If the Government fail to 


accused 


repair the irreparable mistakes, create tribunals merely 
in order to cover themselves, they will forfeit all title 
to respect and intelligent co-operation. The dead are 
buried and gone, but it is intolerable that the living, 
who are now suffering undeserved punishment, are 
not given an opportunity of showing their innotence 
before a tribunal in which they and the public can 
have full confidence. 
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INDIANS IN FIJI. 


(By Mr. Banarasidas.) 
EDUCATION DIFFICULTIES, 


On 9th July 1915 some Indians in Fiji sent a memo- 
randum to the Secretary of State for India, in which 
they said, “Many of us pay school rates in the town 
of Suva and yet children are not allowed to attend the 
public school, and no separate provision is made for 
teaching our children and they receive no instruction 
in English at any public school. Ont of a total 
revenue of £. 279,844 in the year 1914 the 
sum of only £. 3312 wag devoted to education, and 
none of this was for Indian education! Thus uot only 
was the Indian practically disfranchised but at the same 
time-he was refused educational facilities for his child- 
ren. In 1909 when a commission wasappointed to en- 
quire into the question of education, the lnmigration 
Ageat General gave evidence strongly urging the nece- 
salty Of providing elementary instruction for Indians 
either wholly or partly at Government’s expense. The 
commissioners found tnat Indians were more unfavour- 
ably situated than any other section of the commu- 
nity and recommended that Government should esta- 
blish public schools, appoint teachers and grant aids 
to private bodies or persons establishing schools, 
These recommsndations were not carried into effect 
upto 1916, aud even since that year only half-hearted 
attempts have been made by the Fiji Government 
for spreading education amongst Fiji ludiaus. 

Even Messrs, Mecneill and Chimanlal had to observe, 
“Speaking generally the Indian community has deriv- 
ed very litule benefit from the educational arrange- 
ments in Fiji, ” 

Indians have been in the Fiji Islands for the last 
41 years. Out of these 41 years for 37 yearsthere had 
been no facility for the education of their children. 
What a splendidrecord fora colonial Government 
which has lived upon the labour of Indian labourers 
and whichissending anunofficial deputation to India 

to get a fresh supply of Indian coolies ! 


meee rs CS resdiey eag e gence | colony established by the investment of a large amount 


part of FijiGovernment? The figures will tell it. 
Among the Europeans, Half-castes, Fiji and Rotuans, 
the percentage of literate people is 86.5, 54, 52.8 and 58 
respectively but the percentage of literate ludiaus is 
only Y.4, 


While other Crown colonies have been careful about 
the education of their inhabitants, Fiji has been very 
eareless. Trinidad and British Guiana spend 5 percent 
of their total revenue on education, Jamaiea spends 5} 
percent, Barbados 9 percent but Fiji spends only 1.2 
percent and that too for Europeans, Half-castes and 
Fijians only, Indians did not deserve to get any 
education upto 1915. Pandit Totaram Sanadhya, 
who had been in Fiji from 1893 to 1913, informs me 
that the question of education of Fiji Indians has been 
before the Fiji Government for the last 20 years, but 
on account of the baneful influences of the Colonial 
Sugar Refining Company and the planters the Fiji 
Government haa nut been able to do anything for the 


the education of Indian children. Mr J. W. Burton 
observes in his book ‘The Fiji of to-day’ “No effort is 
made either by the Government or by the employers 
to provide the coolies with any elevating influence. 
A company of course has not a soul. So long as its 
‘labour’ is insintained in sufficient health to do its tasks 
no more is required. The same may be said of ite 
mules and buJlocks, The children are allowed to run 
wild. No educational privileges are given. As soon 


_ag.they reach the age of twelve, they too must to go to 
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the fields,” 


The argument of the planters that if education 
were given the colonies would be spoiled and they 
will hold absurd ideas, had been responsible for the 
negligence of Fiji Goverment for 87 yearsi. e. from 
1878 to 1915. 


THE FIJI DEPUTATION, 

The profits that the companies and the planters 
of Fiji have made with the labour of indentured slaves 
are so enormous that they cannot give up the hope 
of getting these Indian labourers, While we have 
been sitting idle here, quite careless about our Fiji 
brother, the planters and the companies of Fiji 
have been trying their utmost to get their usual 
supply of 3000 labourers from India. 


In June 1916 a committee was appointed by the 
Governor of Fiji to make recommendations regarding 
the scheme which may be adopted in substitution of 
the indenture system. The committee consisted of 
the following members:— 


The Colonial Secretary, the Receiver General, the 
Chief Medical Officer, the Agent General of Immigra- 
tion, five members of the legislative council, Presi- 
dent of the Planter’s Association and three representa- 
tives of Ba, Fadi and Rubber Planters. 


The report of the committee is before me and I 
reproduce its first resolution here. 

“That having in view the distance of Fiji from India, 
the cost of transport (i.e. introduction of labourers) and 
above all the fact that owing to the entire absence of native 
agricultural labourers the agricultural industries of the 


of capital are wholly depeudent on introduced labour; 


' and ia order that in the terms of the despatch from the 
| Under Secretary of State for India to the Under Secre- 


tary of State for the Colonies, dated the 10th of Fbruary 
1916, the inevitable change in the condition of reeruit- 
ment and engagement should be brought about with as 
little disturbance as possible of the economic interests 
of the Colony, und to enable the Colony, which welcomes 
the immigration of labourers from India, to carry on for 
the benefit not only of the immediate interests affected, 
but of the Empire as a whole the industries which have 
depended upon imported lsbour, His Majesty's Govern- 
ment be requested to secure liberal tréatment to the 
Colony.” 


So we see they are anxious to secure liberal treat- 
ment to the Colony of Fiji---yes ‘liberal treatment 
to the colony where the suicide rate, among inden- 
tured indians, has been twenty times as high as that 
of U. P, and Madras and the murder rate is wore than 


—————__ 

80 timesas high as that of the two provinces from 
which the labourers were sent to Fiji, Look at this 
picture of the Colonial Secretary, Receiver General, 
Chief Medical Officer, Agent General of Immigration, 
five honourable members of the council and represen- 
tatives of the planters begging for ‘liberal treatment’ 
to the colony of Fiji, and look at that picture present- 
ed by the following facts and figures:— 


In the year 1914 out of 15603 indentured 
Indian coolies in Fiji, 11 committed suicide, 7 at- 
tempted to commit suicide, 10 were convicted of 
committing murder, 7 were murdered, 27 were con- 
victed of the violent crime of wounding, 13 were 
wounded, 2 were convicted of man-slaughter and 5 
were killed by man-slaughter. The number of 
‘eoolies actually charged in court for committing 
these crimes, together wlth those who suffered under 
them, amounted to nearly one hundred persons, 


I wonder ifthe Fiji Europeans having such a 
record are not ashamed when they cry for ‘liberal 
treatment’ and more labourers from India. Evi- 
dently they know that none cares in India for the 
Fiji Indians except these prominent malcontents, Tilak 
and Gandhi and their spokesman Mr. Andrews, that 
‘strolling pseudo-missionary’, that ‘libeller of Fiji, 
whose reports in their opinion are’ highly coloured ’ 
‘misleading, ‘scurrilous’ ‘grossly exaggerated’ 
‘wicked’ ‘uncalled for’ and ‘mainly untrue.’ The nin- 
th resolution of this committee is worth consideration. 
The committee says. 


“This resolution embodies theimportant proposal that 
immigrants should, under the suggested new system, bein- 
troduced into the colony by the Government under an agr- 
eement of industrial service. Your committee considers 
that the words ‘ commensurate with the cost of introduc- 
tion’ would necessarily imply a term of not less then 42 
months.------ We desire, however, to emphasise our opinion 
that ‘it is essential in view of the heavy cost to be borne 
by the planting interests that the period should not be less 
than three and a half years or 42 calendar months,” 


system.‘An agreement of industrial service for 31 
years, is nothing but ‘Indenture system’ writ large, 
This committee recommended that if any labourer re- 
fused to work at any time of his iudustrial service he 
should. be committed to a depot, not being a gaol, 
there to be detained at the expense of Immigration 
Fund until he can be repatriated to India at the ex- 
pense of the Immigration Fund. I wonder if it will 
make any difference to the unfortunate labourer whe- 
ther he is kept in the gaol or whether he is detained 
in a depot at the’expense of the Immigration Fund, 
Our Viceroy said in his last speech, 

“I have another interesting announcement to make, An 
unofficial mission from Fiji headed, I understand, by the 
Bishop of Polynesia, is expeeted to visit India during the 
coming cold weather in order to investigate the conditions 
in In lia, and if possible to persuade Indian public opinion 
to agree to the esumption of free emigration to Fiji under 
wholesome conditions”. 


mm 4 4 
Lhe announcement is very interesting indeed, and 
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I understand that His Lordship the Bishop of Poly- 
nesia is bringing a cinematograph with the deputa- 
| tion, Ina meeting of the Fiji Legislative Council 
when a resolution for promoting Indian Immigration 
was moved, Mr. Clapcott, a leading planter, said, 
“We should advertise Fiji far more than we have done 
in the past. Moving pictures constitute an excellent me- 
thod of letting Indians in India see what conditions there 
are in Fiji. I agree that we should have a reprcs@utative 
in India to contradict all these reports that are going about”. 
The Secretary of the Colony said that the question 
of sending a man to Indiaandof taking cinematograph 
pictures there were matters for private enterprise.” 
The Viceroy has informed us that the mission is unof- 
ficial, and therefore we are waiting aud waiting very 
eagerly for the day when we shall have the fortune 
to have the cinematograph from Fiji. The idea of 
advertising Fiji to get labourers with the help of cine- 
matograph is very striking. It isquite original indeed | 
Our Viceroy says,” I think that we ought to listen 
carefully towhat they have got to say,” 


Now I can picture His Lordship the Bishop of Po- 

lynesia addressing a patient audience at the Marwari 
Association of Caleuttaor Imperial Citizenship Asso- 
ciation of Bombay on the advantages the teeming mi- 
llions of Indians will get if they could send 3000 of 
their countrymen to Fijiannually, and then the pictu. 
res of Fiji will follow. 1 The Vancouver Sugar Compa- 
ny’s mill at Navua,2New Fiji--The wharf at Suva, 
3The beautiful millat Latauka, 4A! ijian Beauty,5An 
indentured Jabourer who has. become a member of the 
Fiji Legistative Council and so on and so on. 
But J amafraid that in spiteof these enchanting pie- 
tures and in spite of the Viceroy’s warning to listen 
to the deputation carefully, some members of the au- 
dience may get impatient and may ask his Lordship 
some of the following questions. 

Is it not a fact that suicide rate in Fijiis 20 times 
that of U. P. and Madras ? 


Is it not a faet that the murder rate is 80 times as 


| high as of the tavo provinees from which lab 
Certainly this has a flavour of the old indenture | nt to Fiji ? ad 


Is it not a fact that from 1905—1917, 98 Indians: 
were proved to have been murdered and about 215 
were drowned ? 

What about the statement contained in the Fiji 
Council paper no. 54 that one indentured woman has 
to serve three men as well as various outsiders ? 

Is it not a fact that 79 Indians have been hanged 
at Suva during the last 13 years ? 

Is it not a fact that Indian boys and girls in Fiji 
are in constant danger of being ruined morally ? 

Is it not a fact that recently an Indian lad of 
15 years outraged an European girl of 5 years of age 
and infected her with venereal disease? 


What about-the young Indian girls of 11 bearing 


children that are. so diminutive ag scarcely to appear 
human offspring at all? 


What about the abnominable trafficking in young 
| girls for marriage? , 


What about’ the thousands of Indians who have 
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been waiting for four years dreaming and anxiously 
looking forward for the day when they can embark 
to their motherland? 


What about the Fiji Dustoor according to which 
a husband is told that he must allow his wife to be 
used for immoral purposes? 


Will you please tell us something of the Dosti of 
unmarried men to a married wife in Fiji ? 


And what about tho statement of the Fiji official 


who said thatthe Fiji Government did not eare for | 


the moral welfare of Indian lalourers, it cared only for 
their labour in the field ? 


And then I can picture the pathetic tigure of the | 
Bishop Sahib standing bewildered under this uncea- . 


sing torrent of searcking questions, 


Suppose Fiji had been under the German rule wh- 
ere white women of some European country were wo- 
rking under indenture serving three indentured slaves 
and various outsiders, and suppose the Bishop of Rot- 
tenberg (Germany) were to go to that European cou- 
ntry in the next cold weather to persuade public op- 
ion, then imagine what a warm reception the deputa- 
tion shall be given. 

The “Fiji Times” wrote in a leading article, “ Vice 
is not a product of the soil of Fiji. It is extensively 
cultivated in {ndia. ” So the Fiji Deputation is coming 
to a country where ‘vice is extensively cultivated’ to 
get labourers, Do the Fiji European want to cultiy- 
ate ‘vice’ as well as the sugar-cane fieldsin Fiji with 
the help of Indian labourers? 


REPATRIATION Or LaBouRERs. 


The Viceroy says, “The Secretary of State has been 
pressing theshipping company to provide vessels for 
those who wish to return to India,” God alone knows 
how long this pressing will goon. There are thou- 
sands of Indians in Fiji whose claims for a free re- 
turn passage have not been met for the last + years. 


Mr. Andrews says, “The Fiji Government and the 
sugar companies have taken advantage of the labour of 
of the Indians during the war to make immense profits 
out of sugar, but they have themselves appropriated that 
part of thé labourer’s earnings which was to pay for their 
return passage. The Indian labourer notes that the great 
sugar steamers ply their trade as usual, but not one of 
these steamers can be spared to repatriate the Jabourers 
who have helped to grow the sugar. 
cumulating in the Fiji Government Treasury, while the 
distress is growing among the labourers. Thus the Go- 
vernment engagement with Indian labourers has been 
directly and palpably broken, aud the profits remain in 
the hands of Fiji administration”. 

Has our Vicervy said a single word to ‘deprecate’ 
these disgracefull profits of the administration? No, 
he hasn't ! 

‘MEN OF SUBSTANCE’ THEORY 


The Viceroy has suid:— “It is very possible that a 


large number may wish tomake Fiji their home as | 


free men, for the climate is good and some Indians 
who began as indentured labourers are now ‘men of 


The funds goon ac- | 


This is an advertisement for Fiji. 


substance’ in Fiji.” 


We donot know how many Fiji Indians have 
become millionaires, but we do know that most of 
those who return from the colonies and who are wai- 
ting in Fiji to return cannot come under the cate- 
gory of ‘men of substance’, The following figures, 
taken fromthe Annual Reportof Emigration, will 
support my statement, 


Year. No. of emigrants No of those who 
who returned. brought no savings. 
1913 3551 2174 (or 61.2 percent) 
1914 2961 2118 (or 71.2 percent) 
1915 1150 5043 (or 80. percent) 
1916 S175 1661 (or 76.3 percent) 


The case of those people, who are waiting in Fiji in 
an impoverished condition and who will return to India 
empty handed, is all the more pitiable. The allurements 
of Fiji’s climate and the false prospects of becoming 
‘men of substance’ will not improve their condition. It 
is high time that the .Viceroy wrote a few words to 
the Fiji Government direct about its criminal neglig- 
ence and about sparing a Sugar Steamer to carry tho- 


se unfortunate labourers to their motherland. 


Tur CASE OF INDENTURED SLAVES. 


The Viceroy saidin his speech, “The Colonial office 
in London was convinced and decided that the impro- 
vements demanded by the Government of India must 
be carried out or the indentures cancelled.” In Sir 
George Barnes’ speech of the 11 th Sep. 1918 we read 
”’The secretary of State for the colonies agreed that 
either points (2) to (5) of Mr. Andrews’ memorandum 
must be carried out or the labourers released from in- 
denture.” 


Second, third, fourth and fifth recommendation of 
Mr. Andrews’ memorandum are given below, 

(2) That at the mill centres the coolie lines be 
reconstructed so as togive privacy and separateness 
to married labourers. 

(3) That at the mill centres the hospital be placed 
under the supervision of a resident matron. 


(4) That in future appointments no young unmarri- 
ed overseer be placed in charge of field gangs of Indians. 


(5) That in future appointments no young unmarri- 
ed hospital assistant be placed in charge of an Indian, 
hospital where there is no matron- 


First of all we should like to know why the alter- 
native was given to the colony of Fiji that either it 
should carry out the improvements or it should cancel 
the indentures. What has been the result of this in- 
dulgence and leniency towards thi Fiji planters? Let 


us see. Tne Viceroy confesses in his speech : 


‘How far these improvements have been carried out up- 
to-date we have no very clear information. We know, 
however, they have been effected at least in part, and 
separate quarters the employers have voluntarily in many 
cases provided for married couples.” 


Mr. Andrews’ memorandum was sent direct to the 


Fiji Governor by the Vigeroy on 13th April 1918, 
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“During the 17 months that have elapsed since that 
date, the Viceroy has not been able to get any clear 
information! Even if the alternative was given to the 
Planters, why has not the Government of India been 
exacting and vigilant to see that these improvements 
are carried out? Now at the eleventh hour the 
Viceroy informs us after 17 months that he hasn't 
got very clear information about it. 


The Viceroy furnishes us with a vague information 
about tho second point of Mr. Andrews. What about 
the 3rd, 4th, 5th points of Mr. Andrews? According 
to the Secretary of State for the colonies these ought 
to have been carried out by the colony of Fiji. The 
Viceroy is silent. about them. Evidently he hasn't 
- got any clear information. Can anything be said in » 
favour of this indifference of the Government of India ? 
Let *‘ Youny India” which has given an unqualified 
approval to the Viceroy’s speech, certifying it to be 
‘ unexceptionable’ and ‘ highly satisfactory’, answer 
my question. 


Our Dury. 


honour and dishonour of our Indian women and our 
motherland. The Viceroy wrote to the Fiji Governor 
about early cancellation of indenture on 13th April 
1918 and the Fiji Government has decided to close in- 
dentures on Ist August 1920, This means that it takes 
2 years 3 months and 18 days for the Viceroy’s des- 
patch to produce its desired effect, even when the des- 
We must insist that all inden- 
tures must be cancelled on or before 31st December 
1919.. We have only less than three months at our 
disposal. The lengthy pracess of writing despatches 
from Delhi to White Hall, White Hall to Downing 


patch is sent direct. 


Street and from Downing Street to Suva ( Fiji) will | 


not do anything. We must insist that all the corres- 
pondence regarding the cancellation of indenture should 
be published. The previeus Speeches of the Viceroy 
and also his latest speech show that he has not realised 
the importance of the question. His statement, that 
the Fiji Government and the Fiji people are really 
anxious to do what is right, is not borne out by facts. 
We are naturally afraid that the Indian Government's 
anxiety for ‘wider interests’ may not prolong the 
indenture slavery upto 1921. And what about the 
4000 indentured slaves in Trinidad, British Guiana, 
Jamaica and Surinam ? Do we not owe a duty 
towards them? It is very undesirable that the Vice- 
roy should inform us on December 3kst 1919 that he 
has not got very clear information about these unfor- 
tunate people. We have tolerated this indenture 
slavery for the last 86 years i. e, from 1834 to 1919, 
and we are not going to tolerate it anymore. In the 
words of Shriman Gandhiji, we must agitate, agitate, 
and still further agitate till this indentnre slavery is 
wiped out once for all, not only from Fiji but also 


af AM, ‘ose mi*_. + ~ ‘ 
from British (uiana, l'rinidad, Jamaica and Surinam, 


_ arrested by them. 


THE CASE OF 8. JAMJAT SINGH BAGGA, 
WAZIRABAD. 


1. My father S. Jamiat Singh Bagga went to Karachi 
on some buisness in the first week of April and returned 
from there on the 10th: On his arrival at Wazirabad he 
learnt that there was some aralle land situate in a village 
in Jummu State, which tould be purchased thrpugh some of 
his friends. He could not go immediately to see the Jand, 
although he wished very.much to do, on account of the Bi- 
sakhi festival that took place this year on 13th: 14th: and 
15; April (3 days) inthis town. 


2. In the evening of the 14th: April a meeting was 
called in the mosque near the Railway Station by some 
people of this town in connection with Mahatma Gandhi’s 
Satyagraha movement. My father also attended the meeting 
on the request of some people and spoke there fora mintte 
or two but what he spoke was perfectly lawful. 


3. On the night between the 14th: and 15th: April my 
father was roused at 2 A. M. by a peon of the Tahsil who 
brought an order from the Tahsildar that all licences of 
arms should present themselves before him with their arms 
in the following morning. In compliance with this order my 


; a8 ey e: : Pat as arenes 
Our duty is quite clear. The question is of the | father went to the’ Tahsil in the morning of the 15th: Apri 


at about 6 A. M. The Tahsilder came to the Tahsil later 
on, and read out an order of the Distt: Magistrate which 
was to the effect that they should prevent the people from 
doing any excesses and, if need be, they should use their 
arms. My father had to stay at the Tuahsil till 8 A. M, 
when the Tahsilder asked my father and two or three res- 
pectable men to go to the Dak Banglow which is ‘just 
opposite to the Railway station and to dissuade and to 
disperse the people from committing any act of lawlessness. 
My father did go to the Dak Banglow and dispersed the 
mob. Thereafter my father retufned home and did not 
move from the house the whole day. He left the town in 
the night according to the previousarranged programme 
to see the land mentioned above. 


4, Inthe afternoon of the 16th: Apri] Lt: Col: A. J. 
O’Briev, Distt:Magistrate Gujranwalla, acompanied by the 
Distt: Supdtt: Police and some men of the cayalry came 
into the town and arrested a pumber of respectable men. 
When the Distt: Magistrate aud others came in front of 
our shop I learnt that my father was also wanted to be 
I told the City Sub. Inspector of Police 
Akbar Ali Shah that my father was not there and had 
gone to attend to an urgent business in a village in Jummu 
State but he would not believe meand searched our Baithak 


and our resideutial house wiere he used threats to our 


children and females saying they bad hidden him (my 
father) somewhere in the house. 


5.Lt. Col.:A.J:O’Brien, Distt, Magistrate visited our town 
again on the 2]st:April and ordered my father’s property 
to be confiscated towards the evening of that day without 
giving us a moment’s previous notice. On this tbe City 
Sub. Inspector named above deputed Ch. Ali Ahmed and 
Bhai Kirpal Singh Municipal Commissioners (both dead- 
ly enemies to my father) to turn out the inmates of my 
house situated in the Choulianwalla lane, There were in 
the house at the time four females ( my mother, my wife, 
my sister and a female servant) and six infant children. 
They were immediately turned out by our enemies. The 
ladies were at the time in dress generally worn by wo- 


| men living within the four walle of their house, The cbi- 
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Idren were in the semi--nude state and playing at the 
time on the roof of the house. The ladies were not allo- 
wed to take anything with them from the house. The au- 
thorities present at the spot were so peremptory that 
they would not even tplerate to allow the ladies to wear 


their shoes which they had forgotten to do in the hurry | 
The children also were turned with the | 
In short the | 


family was driven out into the world without a penny | 


of the moment. 
scanty dress they had on at the time. 


and without a home just before nightfall and did not 
know where to find a shelter for that night. I do not 
exaggerate at all when I say that our children and females 
had to sleep that night without taking a morsel of food 
as the meal prepared fur them for the night was not 
allowed. to be taken froin the kitchen. The order of the 
District Magistrate was illegal and arbitrary. ‘his 
dramatic scene took place as if it was premeditated by 
the Police and our enemies. Another point about the 
extraordinary atrocities of police is that our buffalo even 
could not escape the horrible effect of Martial Law. She 
was also locked up inside the house inspite of our supplica- 
ting the authorities and she was not fed for the period of 
her detention viz. 2 days. When she was unlocked she 
was about to die. 


6. My father is considered one of the most respectable 
men in the city. He pays Government Rs: 1875. as Income 
tax besides land revenue. He is President of the local 
Singh Sabha. He subscribed Rs: 7000 (the largest amount 
paid by any onoin the town) tothe War Loan He also 


subscribea to varioas other funds started during the great / 


War such as Red Cross Society and O'Dwyer funds ete. 
He helped the Govt. in recruiting for which His Excelleny 
the Commander-in-Chief awarded hima Sanada and the 
Punjab Government a silver-mounted stick. He was also 
a member of the District War League. 


7. As soon as my father learnt in the village he had | 


gone to to see the land that a warrant of arrest had been 
issued against him, he went straight off (leaving the work 
unfinished ) to Gujranwalla and surrendered himself to 
the Deputy Cummissioner there. This Officer got him 
handcuifed and sent him to the jail Hawalat. Although 
my father surrenderd himself at Gujranwalla on 26-—4-19, 
our property was not released and taking of an inventory 
of our property was not discontinued which the local 
authorities had begun to do soon after the confiscation. 
The property was restored to us only on 4-0-1919, when 
I put in an application to the District Magistrate praying 
for the cancellation of his order of confiscation. 


8. My father remained in the jail lock. up at Gajran- 
walla till the lst: June 1919, when he was challaned along- 
with 8 other under trial prisoners of Wazirabad to Lahore 
under Section 121 I. P. C., to be tried by a Martial Law 


Commission, but the Legal Remembrancer after going | 


through the records of the case sent it back to the Distt: 
remarking that it was not fit to be tried by @ cummission. 


Therefore my father was brought back to Gujranwalla on 
4.6.1919, and was again shut upin the same jail. It cuts 
me to the quick when 1 remember the humiliations and in- 
dignities my father had to endure on his way to Lahore 
and back. He was taken both ways handcuffed with his 
bedding under his armpit. It is indeed shocking for people 
to see an innocent and loyal subject of the Crown being 


treated like this. 


9, My father was challaned before Lt: Col: A. J. 
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| O' Brien, distt: Magistrate on 5.6.1919 at Gujranwalla, 

but before presenting him before the Magistrate and 
before reading out any charge against him, the Police 
Officer (whose name I do not know) in charge of the court 
Hawalat, fixed 9th June for the hearing of prosecution 
and defence witnesses’.in his case as if the Officer could 
read the mind of the Magistrate beforehand. ‘The Police 
Officer mentioned abovo insisted that my father should 
give in a list of witnesses he wished to call in his defence 
before he knew what was the charge against him and who 
were the prosecution witnesses. My father was however 
| compelled to give in a list of his witnesses. They were 
' many and some of them were called from far off stations. 


Afterwards when my father was presented before the 

Magistrate to hear the charge framed against him, our 

counsel Mr: Anant Ram 8B. A, L. L. B, of Sialkote was 

not allowed to appear along with him nor he was given 

the tile to see although’ he had put’ in an application for 

the purpose. The Magistrate fixed the same date namely 

9th: June as already announced by the Police, for hearing 

of the case. The Magistrate ordered the case to be tried 

at Wazirabad. -The Police did not summon all the witnes- 

ses named by my father. Nota single one was from out- 

stations summoned by the Police. For these so many 
irregularities of the Police and the Magistracy my father 

did not get any opportunity to defend himself. The Magi. 
strate finished the trial in this case in less than an hour, 

and pronounced his Judgment in the afternoon | and 

sentenced him to 18 months rigorous imprisonment and a 

fine of Rs: 1000/— or in default to suffer further imprison: 

ment for 6 months (see copy of judgment attached): The 
fine was ordered to be realized from me a few days after 

the convictiun although it was not so ordered in the judg- 

ment. Itis worth noting here that the Magistrate who. 
convicted my father was the one who issued warrant of 

| arrest against him on 16th: April and.confiscated his pro- 

perty on 21st: april 1919. 

10. After the conviction my father was sent to the 
Distt: Jail at Gujranwalla to suffer his term of imprison- 
ment, The treatment my father received at the hands of 
the jail authorities was very bad. L.Maya Dass the Supdtt: 


of the jail placed my father ir a solitary cell and gave him 
the work of grinding corn. The Supdtt: used also some un- 


becoming language to my father. I may state here that the 
Supdtt: knew my father’s respectable position well as he 
had contributed a handsome donation for the maintenance 
of a dressers’ class started by him ( Superinterdent ) inthe 
Gujranwalla hospital during the Great War. Invain I have 
endeavoured to find out the reasons for the iJ] treatment 
meted out to my father by the jail Supdtt: My father is an 
old man of 62 and has a worse kind of cataract in his eye. 
He has lost about 21 lbs in weight inspite of his being 
placed in the special wardin the Lahore Central Jail, to 
which he was transferred after having been in the Gujran- 
| walla jail for a few weeks. The jail authorities have, howe- 
ver, not thought fit to recommend him for his release as 
they have done in the case of all other prisoners tried by 
Summary Courts and of over 60 years of age. I have poin- 
ted out this mistake on their part to them as well as the 
local Govtt: but they have not yet taken any action in 


the matter. 


; 
| 11.Fine of Rs. 1295-10 6 has been realized from-my father 
| (as tax payer and house proprietor) as a sbare of the amount 


| of damage done to railway property ete: during the disor- 


—— 


der, and Rs, 30 for the sustenance of the military force 
quartered at Wazirabad., 


12. 1 have received from the Chief Secretary’s office a 
copy of record in my father’s case and have found several 
inaccuracies and discrepancies and omissions therein. Some 
of these are as follows:— 


(a) Rs. 7000/- (Seven thousand) were subscribed to 
the War Loan by my father whereas the judgment says 
Rs. 700/- only. 


(b) Statements of prosecution and defence witnesses 
are not on the record. 


(c) The judgment does not give the reasons for the 
grant of a Sanad and a stick to my father. 


(d) The Magistrate has not stated in the judgment how 
the “speech” alleged to be made by my tather in the 
mosque was hostile to Government. 


(e) The judgment does not say how the defence wit- 
nesses like the European Loco Foreman and other respect- 
able witnesses could be affected by the “richness” of my 
father. 


() There was no Hartal on the 14,th. April asa matter | 
of fact. It was on the 15th April 1919. The Magistrate | 
is therefore wrong to convict my father under the Section 
he applies in my father’s case (see copy of record). 


13, My father’s sentence has been reduced by the 
Punjab Government to one of 6 months but the fine has 
not been remitted. My father’s case, I have understood, 
has now been sent to the two High Court Judges who 
have been appointed as recently announced by the Home 
Member in the Council, to revise the Summary cases | 
but it appears that the work of revision has not beer 
put in hand yet. 


WAZIRABAD. PARSHOTAM SINGH BAGGA. | | 


Copy of the record of the case, Crown Vs. Jamiat 
Singh, tried by Col: A. J.O’ Brien, C. B. E, ©. 1. BE. at 
Wazirabad. 

Date of Offence.............00. 
Oe a 9 CS ee 


| 
| 


14th: April 1919. 
... 9th: June 1919. 


{ 
y 


| 


Name and description of Jamiat Singh C/o Jai Singh 
accused including caste, Arora of Wazirabad. 
name of father and vil- 
lage. 


Nature of offence..............Section 147 I. P. C, Sections 
5 & 15 Martial Law Ordi- 
nance, Section 25 Defence 


of India Act. 


Witnesses and brief description of circumstances 
alleged against accused. 
See case against Pritam Das. 


Accused is shown to have made a speech in the 
mosque, avocating Hartal. Although called to the Tahsil 
as a respectable man, with an arms license, he went off 
with the mob which went round to the Dak Bungalow and | 


He is said to have stopped boys from 


stoned troopers. 
breaking up the fencing. The mob appeared to be under | 


Pointed by Bhankerisl GROAN Rare 
and publshed by Mahadey H. 
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the mosque. 
made to speak but spoke in favour of Government. 
Went to Tahsil with arms. 
to the Dak Bangalow to disperse the boys. 


| Sd. Supdt: Judi: Punjud Civil Sect: 


Sivan Mudranalaya, Chu 
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He stimulated the Hartal on his way to the 


his orders. 


Tahsil. 


Brief statement of. witnesses for defence and statement 


of accused. 


Acoused pleads not guilty. Admits that he spoke in 
Says he was forced into the mosque and 


Returned home but went 


He produces witnesses to prove that he was more or 


less forced into the mosque but this appears to have been 


friendly pressure 
spoke in favour of the Rowlatt Act which is not believed. 


which he did not resist, and that he 


Mr. Johnson Loco Foreman and various Railway staff 
try to puta favourable view on his presence to the Dak 
Bangalow, but Jamiat Singh is a very rich man. 

He subscribed Rs. 700 to the War Loan and received. 
a Sanad and stick and gave small sums to other funds. 
He suggests that the case against him was made by Ali 
Ahmed, Municipal Commissioner. 


FINDING. 


It is apparant that he spoke in the mosque hostile to 
_ Government and that he was with the mob which stoned 
the troopers. If he prevented boys from breaking fencing, 
there may have been some other reasons but he certainly 
was in the mob and his previous conduct shows that he 
was not there for good. 


I find accused guilty under Section 1471. P. ©, and 
Sections 5 & 15 of Martial Law Ordinance and Section 25 
Defence of India act. 

PENALTY. 


His guilt is less than that of Pritam Das ete:, but 
their sentance is less than their deserts. However I 


| discriminate to a small extent. I sentence Jamiat Singh to 
| eighteen months’ rigorous imqrisonment for six months in 
addition. 


Tree copy. Attested. Sd. A. J. O’Brien, 
District Magistrate 


SIMLA. & Area Officer. 
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Notes. 


Mr. Gandhi’s Punjab Letter:—In a letter 
which he has sent to the “Nava Jivan” from 
the Punjab, Mr. Gandhi gives an idea of the lines on 
which the leaders working there are proceeding. He 
says: ‘We are thinking of making three requests to 
the Committee; (1) That the leaders should be re- 
leased pending the enquiry of the committee; (2) That 
one of the two Revision Judges should be from out- 
side the Punjab and (3) That the Revision Judges sho- 
uld have power to receive and call further evidence 
where they think necessary. It is rumoured that our 
counsels will not be allowed to appear before the com- 
mittee, but it is hoped that they willbe, If these 
things are. not conceded I am afraid we could not lead 
any evidence before the committees. If it is decided 
to lead evidence, it will be led very probably by Mr. 
©. BR. Das and Pandit Motilal Nehru. Mr. Navel, 
barrister from England isalso expected to arrive in 
about a fortnight to help Messrs. Das and Nehru. 

Pandit Malaviyaji and Pandit Motilal are by com- 
mon consent said to have rendered unique services to 
the Punjab. They brought solace and strength to the 
* terror-stricken Punjab. Pandit Motilal has cared little 
of his practice. Swami Shraddhanandji belongs to the 
Punjab and he has naturally given of his best to the 


land of the birth. Some lesser known leaders of the 

Punjab are also doing their share of the work. It is 
impossible to estimate Mr. Andrews’ services. He 

has been so silently and unpretentiously toiling on 

that no one knows how much and what he is doing. 

He has been a veritable Sir Gibby in the Punjab: Of 
him jt may be truly said that his left hand knoweth 
not what the right is doing. His work has thus natu- 

rally told, and he has been able to reach places and 
people in the Punjab, whom other workers have not 
reached. Towards the conclusion he rays he has al- 
ready seen the Deputy Commissioner and the Lieut. 

Governor and that he expected ere long to visit the in 
carcerated leaders of the Punjab. 


Foreigners in their own Country—-There are 
certain observations in the Justice Sir Abdur Rahim’s 
convocation address, whith require to be challenged 
not on account of their seriousness but on account of 
the sericusness with which they have been made, 
and coming as they do from no less a man tban 
Justice Sir Abdur Rahim. Speaking on the necessity 
of a common language for the whole of India he 
said: ‘It is often asserted that English can never 
forma proper medium of the highest expression for an 
Indian. This is however contrary to patent facts, 
For instance, could highly abstruse philosophical and 
entrancingly beautiful poetic thought and emotion 
be more charmingly expsessed than they have been by 
Rabindranath Tagore in the English lauguage, though 
some of his writings are called translations?” We ven- 
ture to answer Justice Sir Abdur Rahim’s question in 
the affirmation, though he: expects. a negative reply 
and presentsit asa ‘Patent fact.” Well, the patent fact 
is that Dr. Rabindranath Tagore gave the best produ- 
ctions of his creative genius, be they philosophical or 
poetic, first in his own mother-tongue, and thon gave 
only a small fraction of them in English--in exquisite 
English no doubt, but in many cases minus the 
exquisite imagery and untranslatable music of the 
original. But this question is beside the point, Eng- 
lish may be capable of the highest expression, The 
question is, could we use it as a medium of exchange 
of our thoughts with the masses? Justice Sir Abdur 
Rahim’s reply to this is amazing: “ Thousands of 
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easiest channel of communication.” 
we repeat, that this answer should come from Sir 
Abdur Rahim who is known to know the “ teeming 
miltions” of India, 
inijlions ” in comparison with the “ thousands of 
educated of 2 


comes the most amazing of his statements on the 


Indians” he knows 


subject. He says: “Andis it not. also a fact that 
English, especially in the South, is rapidly 
gaining ground among sections at — least 


of the labouring classes such as skilled workinen and 
domestic servants, with advantage to themselves and 
their employers? 
most children are in fact bilingual.” As regards the 
labouring classes in South India, the present writer 
knows thousands of labourers whoare members of the 
Madras Labour Union, and many thousands of Naga- 
patam, the greatest labour centre in Madras, who are 
wbsolutely innocent of English and on whom English 
as a channel of communication wonld be a positive 


infliation, As regards the bilingual children referred 


to by Sir Abdur Rahim, we would like to know if 
they exist outside the few scores of families of the | 


type of Sir Abdur Rahim’s. We are loath to have to 
use the expression, but we cannothelp saying that 
Sir Abdur Rahim is, we are afraid, one of the very 
few foreigners in their own country. 
Can we honestly rejoice?—Mr. M. K. Gandhi has 
addressed the following letter to the Press:— 
‘Several friends have enquired what should be 
the. position regarding the forthcoming peace celebra- 
tion. On the Khilafat day, I know that resolutions were 
passed at some meetings to the effect that the 
Mahonimnedans could not participate in the  celebra- 
tions if the Khilafat question was not satisfactorily 


settied, as there can be no peace in Indian estimation, 


So long as the great question remains unsolved and 
the Mahomedan sentiment is in danger of Deine 
Can 


lacerated and millions of the Mahomedans remaining 
in suspense or grief, it is hardly possible for Hindus, 
Parsis, Christians, Jews and others for whom India 
is the land of their adoption or birth, to take part 
in the forth-coming rejoicings. I venture to think 


that His Excellency the Viceroy can, if he will, tell 


His Majesty’s Ministers that Indians can not partici- | 


pate in the celebrations so long as the Khilafat | 


question remains unsettled, and I do hope that 
His Majesty’s Minister will recognise the necessity 


of securing anc ishi 
¢ and publishing an honourable settlement 


of the quattion hafora ack: : : 
? 10n hefore asking us to take part in the 


peace celebrations, 
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educated Indians all over India use English as the |! 
Ié is amazing, | 


Does he ignore the “ teeming 
rasidas’ observations on the position of our country- 


But here | 


In educated families now-a-days 
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BIJI. 
Our columns have béen occupied with Mr. Bana- 


men in Viji. He thorodghly distrusts the Viceregal 
| pronouncements and produces some cogent argument 
in support of his contention. As we have seen no 
reason to doubt the sincerity of Lord Chelmsford’s 
statement, we have assumed that we shall see the end 
of the indentures in Fiji by the end of this year, 
Having thus declared our opinion we thought it fit 
to give full publicity to Mr. Banarasidas’ opinion 
thoroughly distrusting the declaration made by the 
Viceroy. The views expressed by him acquire an 
added significance from the extracts published else- 
where from the }11 press containing the debate in 
toe Fiji Legislative Council. The Iiji council has 
| passed a resolution agreeing to cancellation of the 
indentures on the Ist of August 1920. That means 
that the indentures are to be cancelled seven months 
after the date contemplated by the Viceroy and the 
| public and that the proved immorality is to continue 
| under the auspices of the law for seven months more 
j if the Viceroy gives way or the public remains 
indifferent. 


| The reason yiven for the delay reflects credit 
neither on the Government of Fiji nor on its council. 
Apparently the immorality isto countinue in order 
that the Fiji Government might save £. 13,000. 
Whereas it would cost £20,000 to end the inden- 
tures on the 3lst December in the shape of payment 
to the planters, it would cost only £ 7000 if the 
indentures are cancelled on Ist August 1920, 


But in reality the reason is far more sinister. 
Reading the debate between lines, one finds that the 

| deeper reason is that during the interval the Fiji 
planters expect the Government of India to oblige 
“them by letting them have Indian labour on some 
other terms. The acting Colonial Secretary 
‘referred to the natural reluctance of the planters to 
| cance] indentires until they could see some relief 
| AAPA: ....0. When India realised how far they were 
| 


willing to go, he felt sare they would not object to 
inmigration”’, Mr. Scott K. C. said that 
| “unless they agreed to voluntarily cancel the inden- 

tures, worse was in store” Ht therefore clearly 
means that the Fiji Government expect to bargain 
with the Government of India. Tameo-Danaos et dona 
Jerrentes. 


_ further 


Let us hope that the Government of India will 
not be duped by any specious reasoning address- 
ed to them from Fiji, The public cannot allow any 
bargaining. Cancellation of the indenturesis our 
right. The law does not allow our women to be 
used as prostitutes, The law does not contemplate 
the children of indentured parerits being neglected, 
We have strong case for unconditionally and.perem- 
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ptorily demanding immediate cancellation, We 
have waited too long. If the sugar industry of 
Fiji can only exist on labour imported from India, 
no matter by what name it is called, it must perish. 
But no such calamity is likely to befall the indus- 
tory. The mining corporations cf the Transvaal 
used the same cry regarding Chinese labour, But 
that great industry suvived the shock. When the 
late Sir Henry Cambell Bannerman practically won 
the general election on the Chinese labour cry and 
when the immorality of the Chinese indentures was 
exposed, no cost was considered too great to summarily 
end the system and even tc expatriate every Chinese 
indentured labouer. Immorality can plead no -pre- 
scription, And the Fiji planters cannot defend the 
indentures because the system has been so long 
tolerated. 


India’s hononr is at stake not only because of 
the evil of the system but also because unscrupulous 
attacks have been made upon that great and good 
Englishman Mr. C. F. Andrews who has brought to 
light the hideousness of the system under which 
nur dumb countrymen have slaved for years. 
The Government of Fiji have proposed to send 
two gentlemen to acquaint us with the true situation. 
The public can have but one snswerto return to 
them if they dare insult Mr. Andrews. The danger 
lies in the Government of India lending a willing ear 
to them We therefore trust that the women of India 
and the Imperial Citizenship Association will once 
more bestir themselves and ask the Government of 
India to demand cancellation of the existing indentures 
before the 3lst of December next and warn them 
against accepting any system* of immigration what- 
goever to Fiji. 

The above was written before the welcome news 
published in the papers that the Government of India 
were insisting on the termination of the indentures at 
the end of the year. 1tisa matter for satisfactioa 
too that inspite of the unscrupulous agitation against 
Mr- Andrews, his conditions have been found to be 
indispensable for the moral welfare of the indentured 
Indians. But the Government of India have done 
well to inquire about the price to be paid for termina- 
ting all indentures. We do not want them, in spite of 
the promise, to fulfil Mr. Andrews’ conditions. We 
know the price. The plantershave fixed it them- 
selves. And if they want the full £. 20,000 they should 
have the amount so long as the contracts are cancelled 
by the ond of the year. We congratulate Sir George 
Barnes who has represented the Government of India 
upon what promises to be a happy ending of the Fiji 
trouble. 


We need scarcely congratulate Mr Andrews. He 
bas so thoroughly identified himself with our aspira- 
tions that for him congratulations can mean no added 
joy. We know that he having seen the sorrows of 


our-countyymen in Fiji is to-day the happiest man to. 


find, that. the law will make thoin forop'vn the new 
years’ day. 


' strong member 


VOLTE FACE? 


mr. Aswat’s cable from Johannesburg published 
in the Daily Press some days ago showed the gravity 
of the situation in South Africa. He complained 
that the promised Commission was likely only 
to examine the trading question and that Sir Ben- 
jamiu Robertson was only to tender evidence and-would 
not sit on the Commission. On behalf of the British 
Indian Association, Mr, Aswat then suggested that the 
reference should involve the question of the whole 
status and that if possible Mr. Gandki should be a 
member of the Commission. 


Close upon Mr. Aswat’s cable, comes the Press 
Communique containing a statement of the Seerctary 
of State. It comes as a cruel awakener. We 
shall not discuss what led to the mistaken inference 
Mr. Montague complains of. Suffice it to say that 
not only Indians-who may be expected at times to 
miss the exact import of English words-—but English- 
men also understood Mr. Montague to have said 
that a request had been made that two representatives 
{rom India —one non-official and official—should sit 
as members of the Commission. However that may 
be, the Communique opens our eyes to the facts that 
the appointment of the Commission, not to talk pf the 
questions to be examined by it, is shelved. for some- 
time at least. It isalso possible that the postpone- 
ment of the Commission and Mr. Montague’s belated 
explanation are nothing less than a weak concesssion 
to the torrent of the race prejudice and trede jealousy 
which are spreading over South Africa to-day. We 
have said once before and we say it again that if the 
question is to be decided by the dictates of prejudice, 
there is no need of a commission. Is it too late even 
now to press for the exercise of the royal veto ?Mr. M. 


| B. Dadabhoy, portions of whose thoughtful letter to 


the “Times of India” we reproduce elsewhere, has 


| given an elaborate reply to Mr. Montague’s considera- 


tion against veto. The commission is no doubt a 
milder measure as compared with the veto, but it is 
a very obvious alternative, 80 long as there is no 
so represent the Indian case. An 
agitation for the appointment of Indian representatives 
on the commission would appear to be unadvisable 
looking to the circumstances in South Africa. We 
also think that it is not easy at this stage to have the 
whole status examined, as Mr. Aswat has suggested. 
The whole question involves the Parliamentary 
franchise and the anti-Asiatic laws of the Orange 
State. We must present to Government an irriduci- 
ble minimum of our demands, and this should take 
the form of a request to Government either to press 
for the exercise of the royal veto, or in the alterna- 
tive to appoint along with ‘Str Benjamin Robertson 
an Indian representative of known independence 
and fully conversant with the the 
cage, as also to advise the Union Gevernment that 
the examination of trading and the property rights 
question, witha view to relaraton of the existing 
restrictions, must be the least that the Oomraission 


should. address itself to. 


conditions of 
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As regards the Indian representative, Mr. Gandhi If some one were to ask, ““‘What was ae ee 
whose name is suggested in many quarters can hardly | event of the last year?’, we would vunhesitatingly 
be expected to be appointed. We think Mr. Shastriar | say, “It was the acceptance of Satyagraha,—how- 
should be acceptable both to the Indian public and the We aa - no pi 
Government. Mr. Shastriar is a host in himself. He | by the rulers an e ruled. And in pr 
can be fully trusted to represent Indian interests. | statement we would cite October the 17th. 
And the Europeans can have nothing to say against the The hope of India lies in Satyagraha. And what 
choice. He will say what he feels is right. Our coun- | isSatyagraha? It has often been described. But 
trymen in South Africa, too, will have every reason | just as the sun cannot be fully described even by 
to congratulate themselves if the Hon. Mr. Shastriar | by the myriad-tongued Sheshnaga, so also the sun of 
is sent along with Sir B. Robertson. We venture to | Satyagraha cannot be adequately described. And 
think that the irreducible minimum that we have sug- | though we always see the sun but know really very 
gested above, with the deputation of the Hon: Mr. | little of it, even so we doever seem to see the sun 
Shastriar along with Sir Benjamin Robertson is the | of Satyagraha but we know precious little about it. 
least that the Government should be prepared to The spheres of Satyagraha are Swadeshi, Social 
concede, Reforms ang Political Reform. And in so far as 
ee _, | these are bated on Satyagraha so far only, and no 
“RING OUT THE OLD, RING INTHE NEW. further, is their Se digence assured. The way of 
We give below a translation of a leading article ia Satyagraha js distinct fromthe beaten track and it 
the “Nava Jivan”, dated 26th October, 1919. | is not alwsys easy to discover it, Few have ventured 
It is difficult to strike the last year’s balance. | along that path and the footprints on it are few and 
The War has ended but with little result. The.hopes | far between and indistinct, and hence the people’s 
it nourished have remained unfulfilled. The Peace | dread of it. And still we clearly find people taking 
which was expected to be a permanent one, has turn- | that course, be it ever so slowly. : 
ed out to be one in name. The War which was great- He to whom Satyagraha means nothing more 
er than the Mahabharat war has been proved to be | than Civil Disobedieuce has never understood 
but a prelude to a still greater war. Widespread die- Satyagraha. No doubt the rigid interpretation 
content all over France, America and England after | of Sityagraha does include within its meaning 
the war—enough to bewilder one, All that has | Civil Disobedince. Rut only he who has mas- 
followed seems to be a huge enigma. Here in India | tered the art of obdience to law knows the art of 
we are faced with despair everywhere. It was | disobedience to law. Oaly he whe thorughly knows 
confidently heped that at the close of the war India | how to construct may destroy. The poet has sung, 
would get something substantial, but the hope turned “The path of Truth is the path of the brave, 
outto be false. For aught we know the reforms It is beyond the power of the cowards”. 
Se  Kven: they will be Swadeshi is Satyagraha. It is beyond the power 
worthless, The Congress-League Scheme, then the f cowstdie ee. Piléove or to: Dro 
Delhi Congress Scheme and subsequent schemes are : si ve - P E _ ore. 
: : 5 shi. Itis impossible for 4 cowardto foster Hindu- 
now airy nothings. We have to wait and see. The Moslem- pameth tnlccs anvone. bak . dl 
Punjab has been a scene of most revolting episodes, Mvawl = é an ) . Ais 2 ae y 
Innocent lives have been lost. There reigned a 7 ae pe Se SOO: 
: . agger and vice versa and to preserve his mental 
reign of terror. The gulf between the rulers and the balauce If bollceonld anuster this much fan 
: Bo rbearance, 
raled has been widened. In these SHOTS: it 18 im- Swarajya would be instantaneously obtained. There 
possible to strike & Bareeeh balance. What is the sum | is none to forbid us the path of Satyagraha, and both 
roe on the eredit side : Or is there something to be | Swadeshi ane eet Moslem Unity being in this 
codienia lace hase cat a | S286 lg India wold. ineientally perform 
debit figures / ply p the | a Be This then is our prayer for 
fs four tee ee a ia =o ‘Lord lead India towards the path of Truth, this 
doing teach her the religion of Swadeshi, and knit 


all over India on the 6th of April. The clouds were | the Hindus, Musalmans, Parsis, Christians and Jews 
scattered and the rays could be distinctly seen, living in India closer fo-pether.” | 


But the sun underwent an eclipse in the Punjab and —__—__ 
Ahmedabad and its shadows are still haunting us. HELP THE SUFFERERS 


ae Si Satyagraha 1s again seen dawning on most | The following is an appeal for funds from Dr. Rabindran- 
minds, thougk slowly. There was hurtal in many | ath Tagor, Mr.B.ChakravartiandMr.C.R Das:— 


parts of India on the 17th of October amid perfect | Bengalis; : f 
; th ; i 
peace and quiet. The Faithful we day ‘84! 1s in the midst of a calamity. A terrible cyclone swept 


in fasting and prayer. The Hindus participated in 
the Moslems’ mourning, strengthened the latters’ 
hopes and the bonds of union with them. lt may 
now be very difficult to break the bonds, 


over a large part of the province on the night of the 24 
th. September last. Some parts of East Bengal have been 
been laid desolate and the poorer classes reduced to astate 
of utter destitution. People are most without house, food and 
raiment. The track of the cyclone where it was most severe 
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Covered an area of 200 milesin length and 25 miles in | CANCELLATION OF INDENTURES EXPECTED 
width, and the population affected is about 80 lakhs. BY Ist JANUARY 

Most of the villages present the sad spectacle of a dreary Press C : 

waste. The houses are masses of run. Some people have on- BIAS COMMONS ee 
ly one meal in two days. Many are half-fed. Many people Intimation has been received from the Secretary of 
are half-naked and in rags. Some women could not come | State for India that the Government of Fiji has been in- 
out of their huts to receive help for want of cloth. This pi- | structed by the Secretary of State for the Colonies that 
eture holds good of other places as the accounts of eye-wit- the Indian labourers are to be released from indenture 
nesses clearly show. There was already great suffering am- j on the Ist January, 1920, onall estates, on which the fol- 
ongst the people owing to scarcity and high prices of food lowing reforms suggested by Mr. C. F, Andrews have not 
stuff and cloth. The cyclone as it were, gave the finishing been carried out by that date :— 

stoke and filled the cup of their misery to the brim. Their 1).Thatat the mill centres, the edolie lines be 
present condition had rarely its parallel in the past, poss- | (1) oes m op 4 i chien 
ibly in any part of India. India is one. The suffering of one | structed so as to give privacy and separateness to married 


part of India, we have no doubt, will be felt all over Ind- cand ; wae 
ia and will bring forth an adequate response. The Bengal (2) That at the mill centres, the hospitals be placed under 


Relief Fund Committee has been able to collect a sum of | the supervision of a resident matron; 

two lakhs but in view of the magnitude of the needs this | (3) That no unmarried overseer be placed in charge of 

sum is as a drop in the ocean. We therefore appeal to tae | field gangs of Indian women; 

charitable and generous public of other provinces tocome to | (4) That no young unmarried hospital assistant be placed 

our help iu this supreme hour of need- in charge of an Indian hospital where there is no matron. 
any contribution may be sent to the Manager, Bengal The Secretary of State for the Colonies does not consider 


National Bank, Ltd, 11, Clive Street, Calcutta, that the demand for cancellation on the estates where 
these reforms have been carried out is justifiable unless 


SOUTH AFRICAN ENQUIRY ss eran to thei ween 
th 

COMMISSION eo a is offered to the planters a © expense of 

a ee "eet The Government of India have now enquired by tele- 

No Inpian REPRESENTATION UPON THE COMMISSION. gram what would be the cost of freeing every Indian lab- 


The following Press Communique has been issued :— | juror in Fiji from indenture on the 1st January next. 
The Government of India have received enquiries from 
several quarters regarding the announcement which the INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Secretary of State for India was reported to have made : 
to Mr. Surendranath Bannerjea’s deputation on the 28th Mr. DADABHAI'S STRONG PLEA FOR VETO. 


August last to the eflect that he has asked that the Gove We make no apology in quoting at length from the 
rnment ot India should be directly represented by one very thoughtful letter on the situation in South Africa, 
—— and ne none ee the fe uason which | contributed to the ‘Times of India,” by Mr. M. B. Dada- 
is to be appointed to enquire into the disabilities of Ind- bhai,lately member of the Viceroy’s Legislative Council. 
ians in South Africa, They have now received a telegram | jy : 
f State in which he explains thata| >; 
fom ee an eae : ; ith h a. P h ; The fresh development in South Africa fully justifies 
mistake has arisen we 2 heed i pe Commi- Mr. Gandhi’s complaint in the ‘Indian Review” of August 
ssion ” being taken in too limited a sense and has required ; : 
= ; ; last year that ‘‘the resolutions of the Imperial Conference 
the Government of India to publish the following -ded h. Th : h 
Sa Acincemont fram Hitnenite ars decide oe EE lott ere is ad : ange of heart 
The Union Government have decided to postpone the | 19 the colonies and certainly no recognition of Imperial 
obligations regarding India.” The Asiatic Land and 


appointment of the Commission for the present. It has 

been mistakenly inferred froma passage inthe Secretary | Trading Amendment Act is inexplicable on any other hypo- 

of State’s recent speech that a request has been made { thesis, That the object of that Act is to exterminate the 

that the representatives of India should sit as members | free Indian trader, is unhappily tooclear. If there was ever 

of the Commission. No such request has been made to ; any doubt about that, it ought to be set at rest by the fol- 

the Union Government but that Government has been ; lowing extract from the letter of the Pietermaritzburg 
correspondent of the “Times of India”. ‘ There is no use 


asked to agree to the presence of representatives ( proba- 
bly one official and one non-official ) to be deputed by the | in blinking the outstanding fact that there is a deep and 


Government of India to assist the Commission in its enq- widespread conviction in the minds of both British and 
uiry, to give information and to represent the feelings | Dutch in the Union that in the interests of South Africa 
and the views of the Government of India and Indian | 43 Dominion, with its large native population and com- 
public and to press for a tympathetic considration of the plex colour problems, the presence of Asiatic traders in the 

Indian case. ae Wichiv detri tal and dhbuld Gee 7% : 
The question of the status to be proposed for such rep- ee) Cornea coage, 1he native 
races and the uplifting of them has been the white man’s 


resentatives and of the composition or the Commission 
may depend to some extent on the scope of enquiry as burden, and will continue to be 80, And the white man 
to which information has not yet been received. It is hoped 


ee 


cannot stand a brown burden on the the top of the black 


that the Union Government will in any event agree to the | one, But the crux of the whole question is that South 


inclusion of an Indian non-official in the “ge atop from | Africa cannot be run economically with the Indian in it; 
India as the Governmont of India and the Secretary of And the white people, who have made the country, cannot 


State are agreed as to the great importance of associating Sad 
an indian with Sir B, Robertson, be expected to commit race suigide, 
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Language could not be plainer. That the correspondent | 
voices the feelings of the bulk of the white population of 
the Union is evident- Without powerful support among 
the general public, which means in this case the European 
settlers, such an enactment could not have been thought of. 
The anti-Indian feeling is undoubtedly there, however 
unjust, however unrighteous, and however wrong on im- 
perial grounds. That it is not only present but strong and 
predominent, will appear from the history of the new mere 
That history is given in the authoritative statement of the 
Hon'ble Sir George Barnes, Commerce and Industry Mem- | 


Mr. Gandhi of the 18th July last. 

It is curious-that the attempt to rehabilitate the Trans- 
yal Indian in his former rights has resulted in a further re- 
striction of those rights and Mr. Burton’s undertaking in 
the. Imperial Conference has been followed by an extension | 
of the scope of the Boer Law No.3 of 1885. Lord Sinha, 
in his Memorandum before:the Imperial Conforence of 1918 | 
condemned Law No.3 of 1885 as “an anachronism” and 
“opposed to the spirit of modern legislation”. Mr. Burton 
on behalf of the South African Union Government pro- 
mised sympathetic consideration of the Memorandum. 


ber of the Government of India, contained in his letter to i 


“It is only fair to say, and it is the truth, that we have 
found that Indians in our midst in South Africa, who form 
in some parts a very substantial portion of the population, 
are good, law-abiding and quiet citizens, and it is our duty 
to see, as Lord Sinha has expressed it, that they are treat- 
ed as human beings with feelings like our own andin a pro 
per manner. - - - As faras we are concerned in, South Africa 
we are in agreement with the proposal to refer the memo- 
randum to the consideration of our Government and we 
will give it the most sympathetic consideration that we can 
certainly”. 

But far from being any attempt at repeal of the ob- 
noxious measure, the Asiatic Land and Trading Amend- 
ment Act makes Law No.3 of 1885 applicable to companies 
as well as to incividuals. Under that Act the right of in- 
dividuals to acquire and own landed property in the Tran, 
svaal was restricted, but the right of companies with limi- 
ted liability was not fettered and was subsequently expre- 
ssly conferred by the Transvaal Company Law of 1909. In- 
dian settlers formed themselves into companies for the ac- 
quisition of real property. This was purely a measure of self 
conservation, and it was fully warranted by both the spir- 
it and the text of the law. There was no question of eya- 
sion. As pointed out by Mr. Gandhi in his reply to Sir 
George Barnes, Indians have openly done what was per- 
missible under the law. During all these years nobody has 
questioned either the legality or the equity of this action 
of Indians. And now for the first time after nearly 
twenty-five years the plea of evasion is raised todeprive 
the Indian by special legislation of the only chance of own- 
ing a homestead with all the serious consequences 
melessness inan unsympathetic colony. 


of ho- 
The white coloni- 
st with his narrow and selfish ideas may feel proud of his 
recent achievement, but he ought to know that it is not 


atatesmanship. Racial feelings have been wantonly stirred 


at a most inopportune moment when the Statesmen of the 
Empire are faced with the problem of its 
possibly on a federal 


| 
: 


reconstitution, 
hasis, as also the not less important 


ede 
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problem of placing India firmly on the road to full realis- 
ation of the Dominion form of self-government in recogni- 
tion of her “remarkable contribution” to the war, “notably 
in the East”. The Asiatic Land and Trading Amendment 
Act must be embarrassing to His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment, That Government cannot possibly ignore their 
Imperial obligations to India and cannot remain 
inactive in this crisis, without laying themselves open to 

the oharge of breaking to the heart the words of hope ut- 
tered to the ear. The Prime Minister in his public utter- 
auces has repeatedly admitted India’s claim to partnersh- 


'ipin the Empire, The most reactionary statesmen have 


been equally emphatic on the point. It will be a travesty 
of statesmanship if all the protestations of Imperial 
good will fail to secure to the few Indian settlers in South 
Africa the elementry rights of freedom of trade and of 
acquisition of a homestead. His Mejesty has got the right 
under the constitution to veto legislative measurs of the 
Soute African Union. This veto has, of course, to be 
exercised in the exceptional circumstancs, but if therewas 
ever any justificati for its exercise, the presené Act 
undoutedly provided it. All considerations of Imperial 
policy and Imperial interest required speady intereferance 
by the Imperial Government. With the Asiatic Land and 
Trading amendment Act of 1919 in force the Jederation 
of the British Empire is moonshine, the admission of 
India into the Councils of the Empire on equal terms with 
the Dominions is a huge farce. What does it boot if India 
i8 given at the Peace Conference a statuse epual td that 
of other nations while her sons who are already settled 
in the colonies are denied the elementary rights of 
citisenship? In South Africa even the Negro is ‘in a 
better position than the Indian settler. South Africa 
is the home of both, theIndian is by traditions, 
culture, refinement and_ habits superior to the 


native African; he has rendered service during the war 
«hich have conie in for appreciative notice both by General 


Smuts and British Statesmen. And yet while there is ap- 
parently no restriction regarding trade and homestead in 
the case of the African, fresh legislative disabilities 
are imposed upon the Indian in regard to both. This can- 
not surely promote good will among Indians generally to- 
wards the Dominions which is so absolutely necessary for 
the success of even the best scheme of Imperial federation. 
In the interests of the Empire if not on abstract grounds 
of epuity His Majesty would, it was expected, veto the 
Asiatic Land and Trading Amendment Act; and it is most 
regrettable that it was not done, 


In his reply to the Indian deputation of August 30 
last Mr.Montague, it is true, disapproved of the suggest ed 


‘exercise of the Imperial veto because (a) South Africa is 


a self-governing Dominion, (b) “it would certainly 
exacerbate the Government and people of Soutn Africa 
(c) “it would leave (Indians) largely at the mercy of 
bodies like the Krugersdorp Town Council and (d) the 
proposal is not ‘politically feasible’, Regard for truth 
forces the observation that the argument is anything but 
convincing. It is in the constitution of the self-governing 
Dominion only that tke Imperial veto is provided ag a 
safeguard against the iseof the large powers of legislation 
given to them to the Jsrejudice of Imperial interests, It 
becomes a meaningle forthality unless it is exercised in 
circumstances like the present. 
inconsistent wilh the autonomy 


Its evercise is is no Way 
of the Dominions. Even 
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in the extreme view the scope and purpose of colonial le- 
gislation must not be allowed to affect prejudicially the 
general good of the Empire. In the nexé place the moral 
effects of the veto in South Africa might not, after all, 
have been so serious. I would p pbably bave helped both 
the Govrument and the people of Suuth Africa to realise 
their better, In the worst 
view it was an unavoidable evil, but certainly the lesser of 


imperial obligations 


the two, ‘he third reason assigned by Mr, Montague was 
undoubtedly the most serious of all, but the prevention of 
of the contingency should have been secured by diplomatic 
pressure and friendly discussion at the annual Imperial Con- 
rences, and not by alleging irritating and ditastrous le- 
gislation to go unchallenged. Then, again, it is not clear 
how the vete was not “politically feasible”. If India be an 


important unit of the Empire,political considerations should | 


on the contrary, have counselled Imperial intervention. 


Mr. Montague rightly discredited retaliatory Iadian legis! | 


ation on the ground ot its impotenco. India cannot unfort- | 
| (From The ‘Fiji Times and Herald’ Saturday, 5th July, 1919) 


unately, ‘“‘make her indignation se riously felt by those who 
hold the reius of Government in that counry,” pointed 
out Lord Hardinge as Viceroy. Informed opinion in India 
does not care for retaliatory legislaticn. But curiously, in 
the same breath Mr. Montagu set great store by ‘that (pro- 
mised) sympathetic consideration of Lord Sinha’s Memor- 
we have set ourhearts.” The re 
commendations the Memorandum would appear 
to be based upon the principle of reciprocity. This princi- 
ple is neither universally acceptible in India nor does it 
provide a powerful check upon colonial aggressiveness even 


andum upon which 
in 


according to Mr. Montagu, We should not therefore make | 


a fetish of reciprocity, but must find out sume means of in- 


ducing the South African Union to recognis its Imperial | 


obligations. 


The claim of the white colonist that he has made the | 
country, may be to some extent true, but due weight must | 


be given to the fact that the present development and 
prosperity of South Africa es a whole owe not a little to 
Indian labour and lndian industry. This has been 
acknowledged by the highest authorities over and over 
again. That the Indian has still his place in-the economy of 
the country and is still wanted there for its  sucesssful 
exploitation, will be clear from the anxiety of one of the 
Provinces at least, Natal, for importation ot Indian labour. 
In 1911, as a result of the trouble of those davs, 
indentured immigration from India was stupped by the 
Government of India. The effect was immuidiately felt, 
and a representative of Natal planters vame to India, in 
the words of Lord Hardinge ‘to beg for a reconsideration 
of that measure.” The truthis, the South African capitalist 
wants the Indian as a labourer to toil and sweat for him 
and to leave the country as soon as he aspires to the 
honourable role of the free man and the free trader. 
is the cult, of the monopolist impatient of competitiod, 
however weak and negligible. it may suit the isolated 
colonist,but not the true Imperialist, the federalist seeking 
development and progress of the British Empire as a whole 
by the conjoint action of the component units, by mutual 
goodwill and mutual understanding among the various 
nations owing allegiance to His Mejesty. The monopolist 
has no place in the reconstituted Empire. With the present 
spirit prevailing in the self-governing colonies Imperial 


Preference is destined to fail asa binding force holding | ture system had been cancelled. , 
together the different Dominions hy bonds of mutual inte - |) pared most favourably with other colonies, 
| 
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rest and mutual co-operation. India cannot in justice and 
fairness be expected to enter of her free will into a zollve- 
rein with South Africa asa colleaguesolongas her sons, at- 
least those who are settled there, are denied, not only pri- 
mary rights of free citizen$hip, but reasonable facilities of 
honourable existence. The Asiatic Land and Trading 
Amedment Act is really a menace to the Empire. It was 
wmpolitie for the Peace Conference to have dropped the pro- 
posal about racial eguality. ‘There is great force in the re- 
mark of Mr. Christopher that “the removal of the racial 


| var is a matter of paramvuunt importance for the solidarity 


of the British Empire. ‘Che mischievous moral effects ef 
the present anti-Indian campaign cannot be exaggerated. 
Mutual distrust and hatred can pever cement the bonds 
of Empire. 


QUESTION OF INDIANS IN FIJI, 
PROCEEDINGS IN THE F1J1 Counctn. 


In the Legislative Council Mr. J. M. Hedstrom moved: 


(1) ‘That the indentures of all East Indian immigrants 
allotted to employers under the provisions of the Indian 
Immigration Ordinance 1891, whose period of service has 
not expired on August 1, 1920, be cancelled, with effect 
from that date. 

(2) That employers of labour, the indentures of whose 
immigrants are cancelled as above, be paia from public 
funds an amount in respect of each immigrant, which 
shall bear the same proportion to the cost of introduction 
of such immigrant as the unexpired period of the indenture 
shall bear to the whole period thereof. 

The matter of cancellation had long been considered. 
The Covernment favoured doing so; but the elected 
meinbers had been against it. When it was suggested it 
would kave meant 5000 Indians being released ata cost 
of £ 20,000, and we thought the sum too high. The motion 
represented compromise, and all parties were 
agreed. Thecost will fall upon the Government, and not 
apon the employers. ‘Io yet labour we must look to India 
and some people say we vould not get it. Jf sc, we must 
obtain more free settlers in the interests ot the colony. 
In India there were many living in dire poverty. Here 
we had a land specially suited for Indian settlement, and 
we wanted the means to get these people here. But we 
fecugnise that we van’t do anything until our much revil- 


a 


ed indenture system is abolished. At+the same time we 


_ did not agree that Andrews’ statements were true. He 
1 . 
| took a few extreme instances, and did not take reasonable 


view of the average conditions. There was a movement 
on foot to remove any misrepresentations in India, but 


_ wecould not hope to do anything until we removed the 


[t | 


indenture system. It was useless to look to China, Java 
er other places, until we had exhausted our efforts ix 
India. Here we had possibilities of great expansion. He 
had read the report of Miss F, E. Garnham, and said she 
appeared to have attempted to approach the subject with 


an open mind. 
The acting Colonial Secretary seconded the motion. 


This matter had claimed the attention of the Government 
and had caused much concern. The Indians here would 
not agree to a resumption of immigration until the inden- 
Conditions here com- 
They recog: 


nised that there were many matters affecting the 
Indians and others, which should be remedied, 
but the sork must necessarily be gradual. The 
Government also recognised their duty to the plan- 
ters, who had been put to much wie He referred to 
the natural reluctance of the plantérs to cancel indentures 
until they could see some relief ahead. There were also 
Indian planters who were affected. He did not think 
they could get any further indenture system. The eolony 
offered inducements to the Indians unequalled anywhere. 
When India realised how far they were willing to go, he 
felt sure they would not object tofurther immigration. 
Mr. H. M. Scott, K, C., said he felt sure that some ex- 
planation was due as to their change of front. It had been 
long known that the people here always opposed the 
policy of granting the “give, give” cry from India. The 
position now was that unless they agreed to voluntarily 
cancel the indentures, worse was in store. When we had 
a direct representation in India we could tell them that 
we have already done things. For these reasons they were 
prepared to recommend the motion. They recognised that 
the Government was the dominant factor in this matter, 


and they might be told by someone higher up 
that we ‘will get no labour untill you free all 
your labour’. We were forced to do this. It 


was difficult to know where we were going to get labour, 
or what was going to become of the millions invested. If 
the Council passed this motion, Miss Garnham would get 
her principal objection to immigration removed, and he 
believed it would go far in helping the representative 
of the colony in approaching India. Everything else sank 
into insignificance if a supply of labour did not come along 


His Excellency said he was glad to receive the motion. 
At the last session of the Council he had ventured to lay 
on the table a paper on the subject of immigration, where 
he said he hoped the policy cf.the future would satisfy 
the Indians here and at home that the Government intend 
to promote their welfare. It would be a» source of gra- 
tification if they could forward the news that the can- 
osllation had been carried unanimously, 


= Mr. Hedstrom, in reply, said that the number of 

labour which would be freed would be 1600, and the cost 

to the Government about 7000. 3 
The motion was carried unanimously. 


Suva, Fiji, Saturday July 5 

Sat y 5th, 1919, 

In the Legislative Council Mr. J. H. Hedstrat moved: 
That a Select Committee be appointed to consider 

and report— 


“() What steps must be taken to bring abort an 
adjustment of the sex ratio among Hast Indians in the 
the Colony. 


(2) What steps should be taken’to improve the housing 
accommodation of the East Indians employed as labourers 
on plantations, 80 as to ensure that each married couple 
shall ocoupy @ ‘saparate house, and that single man and 


sing] i 
e : woman shall be housed in quarters some distance 


ae What steps should be taken (a) to improve the 
medical and nursing arrangements; (b) to extend the 


educational and igi iliti 
eon religious facilities, for East Indians 
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He said it would show the Government and the people 
of this colony that they were anxious to do everything po- 
ssible to remedy any objections. They had to consider the 
bringing out of families and married couples in order to 
equalise the sex ratio, and the question of separate houses 
for married couples and women was already being given 
effect to on many plantations. It was unfortunate that no 
substantial increase among the natives was in evidence. 
He was satisfled that anything they could do to increase 
the material improvement of the Indian would be to the 
advantage of this Colony. 

The acting Colonial Secretary seconded the motion. 

By consent motion No. 23 in thename of Mr R. A, 
Harricks was taken as part of theamotion. It read: ‘That 
the Government take steps for the improvement of the Ine 
dians in the Colony.” 

Mr. Harrick suggested the training of Indian women 
as nurses. Usury was a great curse to the Indian. “While 
Europeans loaned money to Indians at 5 per cent., among 
themselves they charged 50 per cent interest and more, 
They should have an Indian Bank. The Indians should have 
their own punchayats or councils with the power of sett- 
ling all family quarrels. If the leaders of these people were 
given this power it would do much good. 

Asting Chief Medical Officer agreed that the question 
of nursing had not bewn sufficiently considered in the past. 
He thought it would be more inthe interests of the comm- 
unity if the Indians were brought more under medical con- 
trol, while nurses be given some medical training. They 
should havo district hospitals for Indians. 

Acting Agent-General for immigration said punchayats 
would be popular if the difficulty of the caste could be 
overcom?. 

Acting Attorney-General referred to an attempt in 
1913 to abolish capital punishment to the Secretary of 


Mr. Crompton said the question of hanging or not was 
a question for ourselves. He agreed with Mr. Harrick 
that hanging was not looked upon as a punishment by the 
Indians, To continue hanging in this enlightened age is 
to continue a remnant of barbarity. He thought it was 
time we expressed our own opinion on the subject. The 
Secretary of State was all very wellon questions of national 
importance. Further, it did not follow that the Secretary 
of State in 1913 and the Secretary of State in 1920 would 
be of the same opinion. Themotion was carried. 
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The Good Samaritan—The appointment of the 
Commisssion of Inquiry in South Africa is indefinitely 
postponed. Meanwhile the relations between the 
South African Indian settlers and the European Com- 
munity continue to be strained and embittered. Our 
countrymen there have lost all faith even in the 
Union Government, so muchso that the latest ‘Indian 
Qpinion’ characterises them asa pack of “ artful 
dodgers”. In this atmosphere of hate and resent- 
ment, it is but meet that as man like Mr. Andrews so 
fitted to carry the message of love and hope and to 
help all to understand one another better should 
proceed to South Africa, That noble-hearted English- 
man is doing his full share in the work of our nati- 
onal regeneration, If it is the honour of Indian 
womanhood in Fiji to be defended he is there. If 
wrong is to be remedied in the Punjab and succour 
given to the helpless and the needy he is there, If 
it is the Tamil labourers of Ceylon who require his 
services he gives them ungrudgingly and now when 
there is acall from S. Africahe readily responds, The 
South African Ministers know him, Our countrymen 
have already felt the warmth of his affection in their 
hour of need and we doubt not that Mr, Androws 
will be able to comfort them and to pave the way 
for the mission that is to proceed toS, Africa on behalf 
of the Government of India and though the question 
bristles with difficulties, with Mr. Andrews in South 
Afsica woe may safely hope for a worthy settlement. 
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, Continuing injustice in Nadiad:— The Nadi- 
ad people are s practical people. It will be remem- 
bered that not many days ago they appealed to H. E. 
the Governor to remove the punitive police, imposed 
on their town, provisionally at least, pending the re- 
sult of the Enquiry Comimittee. Then followed the 
halting explanation vouthsafed by Government, in 
reply to a question in the matter, put by Rao Saheb 
Harilal Desai at the local legislative council, which 
explanation revealed the shocking misrépresentations 

by which the Government were misled into muscting 
an innocent people, These misrepresentations have 
been detailed in these columns in more afticies than 

The Nadiad people have now, ina petition 

which will be found elsewhere, pointed out these 

misrepresentations to Government aud shown then 


one, 


that they have been really condemned unheard. 
Apart from the incomplete and false inéormation at 
the basis of Government's action rendering it unjusti- 
fiable, there is also the fact that even the principles 
which Government have followed elsewhere do not 
justify the levy of the expense of punitive police off 
Nadiad. The ordinary police of Nadiad is adequate 
enough to maintain public peace and safety and the 
imposition of the additional police is superfluous. 


The people asa whole did neither take part in the 
crimes complained of, nor connive atthem. In fact 
the Collector in his letter to the Nadiad Municipality 
dated 21st April, thanked the leaders for using their 
influence in the direction of moderation. On no 
ground therefore can the levy of the expense be 
justified. We have no doubtthat the Committee 
appointed to inquire into the causes of the disturbances 
and measuresto cope withthem, will record a finding 
in favour of the people of Nadiad, if the latter succeed 
in placing before them the indisputable facts of their 
easo. But itis not still too much to expect H. E. 
Sir George Lloyd to give his earnest consideration to 
this matter and to allow no room for the finding that 
an unnecessary and unjustifiable measure was taken in 
apart of his presidency. 
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The Enquiry Committee and age ts 
Reports-It isa pity that we should have n0 report : 
the proceedings of the Enquiry Committee on the 
authority of which we may unhesitatingly rely. 
The Associatea Rress report. is sadly lacking 10 
particularsof evidence favourable to the people's case. 
The Chronicle's special representative's version 
accentuates the popular side of the evidence. Neither 
is thusadequate and entirely reliable and we have 
to supplement one by the other. But even that 
does not carry us far. These reports strikingly 
conflict against each other, not in matter of trivial 
detail, but at times in matters of very serious 
importance and there the poor reader is left lamenta- 
dly at sea. Thus for instance speaking as to the 
causes of unrest in reply to Pandit Jagatnarains 
question the Honourable Mr. Barron said, 
according to the Associated Press report: 
“Asked if the Council meetings had any effect 
on the agitation, witness said he heard among the 
gauses of the unrest the statement that the Govern- 
ment were going to whittle down the reforms.” The 
Chronicle's representative's version appears to be more 
detailed but conflicting in the main particular: 
“The capital of India having been shifted and 
Delhi no longer being a sleepy hollow there would be 
more political agitation and Council meetings assisted 
political aspirations ofthe people. He did not hear 
among the causes of unrest fear that Government 
were going to whittle down the reforms.” 

Elsewhere Mr. Barron describing the incidents of 
the 17th October is reported, by the Chronicle's repre- 
tentative to have said: ‘On the I7th Qctober there was 
a very big hartal. About 80 percent of shops were 
elosed. Alarge meeting was held on that day. There 
was ho police officer present and there was no distur- 
bance during those days.” The Associated Press 
representative minimises the magnitude of 
the incidents and simply says, “On the 17th 
October there was a big meeting. Onthat day 
as a matter of fact no police officers were present 
and there was no disturbance,” The Associated 
Press representative then disposes of in a summary 
manner the very direct and telling part of the Hon, 
Mr, Barron’s evidence regarding the leaders having 
warned him before, of the presence of the police 
tontributing to the disturbance, and his confession 
that there was no disturbance exqept in the presence 
of the police or the military ; but one misses the date 
referred to by the Hon. Mr Barron, in the Chro- 
macle's representative's report, while the Associated 
Prese representative supplies it. He mentions 
‘April last” which is very pertinent, 

We shalltake only one paragraph more, As repards 


the meeting of 30th March, the Associated Press version | 


of Mr. Barron’s evidence is,.‘‘On the evening of 80th 
March he did stop a meeting but told Swami Shiaddhes 
nanda that unless he made himself responsible for the 
orderly conduct of the crowd, the meeting could not 
be held, He gave an assurance and the witness said 
the police should not interfere”, 


ey Here is the 
Clromcls’s representative's version 
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not stop the meeting on Swami Shraddhanand’s 
assurance that the crowd would disperse peacefully 
after the meeting “He also adnyitted Swan Shra- 
ddhanand telling him he would not be responsible 1 ‘f 
the Police wtarferc. Witness had told the Swami} 
the Police would not interfere.” 

We wish in the interests of the publie the 
reporters were more careful and paid much greater 
regard totruth and accuracy than to a certain side 
of the case. 


A career of repression and hatred:— Sir. 
Sankaran Nair who while in India chose to be reti- 
cent about the circumstances that led to his resigna- 
tion, has made them sufficiently clear in his article 
on “Discontent and Repression in India” in Mrs. 
Besant’s new weekly “United India”. It is obvious 
that the repressive policy of the Government, of 
which he had to be an unwilling participant, was on 
his nerves and he was entirely sick of it) when, as he 
tellsus, it “culminated inthe so-called Punjab out- 
break, where we had to apply Martial Law, on the 
ground that the lives of the Englishmen were not 
safe and that rebellion had broken out”, “Be it re- 
membered”, he reminds us in a graphic manner, “that 
the Punjab had the reputation of being the most 
loyal province in all India, yet the head of the pro- 
vince who was never tired of contrasting in season 
and out of season the sacrifices made by the Punjab 
and its loyalty with the agitation for Home Rule 
carried on in the rest of India, had to leave that pro- 
vince like a thief inthe night, after proclaiming 
Martial Law in that district.” No Government, he 
concedes, can abstain from taking necessary steps 
for the protection of its law-abiding citizens, but no 
Government, he emphasises, “can continue in a career 
of repression and of hatred of the people it rules, ” 
and “a continuance of repression is proof of bank- 
ruptcy of statesmanship ”. ‘ Provocation on the one 
side, retaliation on the other, this deadlock between 
repression and crime each following the other in end- 
less “stfecession, cannot be tolerated.” These are 
words which should make both the Govern- 
ment and the British nation pause and ponder 
and take prompt action, unless they want people 
to believe that they have bid goodbye to their senses, 
They must no longer blink at the evil that lies at 
theroot of the situation, Sir Sankaran makes it 
clear at the conclusion of his article, “No measure 
calculated to deprive a man of the liberty of his 
person or property, no measure suppressing freedom 
of speech in any form should be allowed to be passed 
by the Executive Government in India without Indian 
opinion thereon being considered by the public of 
Britain.” Read between the lines, Sir Sankaran Nair’s 


article is a warning to Britain that if it at all cares 
to redeem the position and prestige of the Government 
of India, and restore the faith of the Indian people in 
British justice, it should no longer tolerate the 
existence of the Rowlatt Act on the Statute Book, 
and the shame of the Punjab —— the shame of the 
crimes committed in the name of law and order and 
of the many miscarriages of justice perpetrated in the 
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it 18 necessary to understand the Indian situation 
in South Africa a little more fully in order to come 
to a just conclusion on it. When General Smuts says 
that he will refer to the Commission the question 
of trading only, he means trading in the Transvaal 
only. Therefore the position as to Indian trade in the 
other provinces will remain the same as now even 
after the Commission, This means that Indians may 
not as yet hope to trade in the Free State. We feel 
that in the present state of the feeling in South Africa 
it is not possible to.have the Free State opened to 
Indian trade. The trade question at the Cape 
gnd in Natal is most acute. We may therefore 
reconcile ourselves to the reference being restricted 
to the Transvaal so far as trade is concerned. 

The next question is that of ownership of land. 
Here again the question hardly arises so far as the 
Cape and Natal are concerned, In the Free State 
our countrymen are barred by law from owning land. 


ee ore 
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, any case the matter is capable of being adrninistra- 

| tively adjusted and if reasonable facilities are offered 
to Indians born in South Africa the question can 
await final solution for-W time. 


The administration of the Immigrants’ Restrictioa 
Actin matters other thaninterprovincial migration is a 
most important question. The granting of 
visiting permits, the methods of indentification, the 
granting of rights of full residence toa certain 
number of Indians for the wants of the resident 
community require symphathetic attention and hand- 
ling. There are two questions regarding education 
of the Indian children whiclf must be properly 
solved. Wedo not think that these matters need 
be referred to the Commission. But if they cannot 
be diplomatically solved they must form part of the 
reference. Andthe mission that is to proceed to 
South Africa on behalf of the Government of India 
can do a great deal in the matter by conferences with 
the Ministers as also the members of the Com- 


mission, 

The question of the political status, we fear, 
cannot be opened at the present moment, We 
sympathise with the aspirations of our countrymen 
across the seas. They must aim at the political 
franchise. Butthe Government of India cannot go 
to war with South Africa over the franchise. Time: 
patience and exemplary conduct on their part must 


We must therefore restrict ourselves to the Transvaal bring about a change in the attitude of white settlers 


for the time being. And for the Transvaal, it ‘is 
absolutely necessary to have the question referred to 
the Commission. It must be remembered that under 
the new Act Indians of the Transvaal have been un- 
justifiably and even dishonestly deprived of the right 
they had till then enjoyed of holding land as 
mortgagees or as shareholders in a_ registered 
company. If then the reference excludes the 
question of landownership, the new Act will stand. 
This would be against the emphatic promise made by 
Mr. Malan. 
of India be party to the deprivation ofthe right of 
ownership of land. 


Now the right of ownership of land and the right 


And in no ease could the Government | 


| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


to trade are affected or regulated by the special | 
Law 3 of 1885 and the Townships Act and the Preci- | 
ous and Base Metals Act popularly known as the | 


Gold Law. The reference must, therefore, 
the minimum of justice is to be done to our people, 
include the overhauling of Law 3 of 1885 
much of the Townships Act and the Gold Law of 
Transvaal as they atfect the British Indians’ right 
to trade and own land. 


anil so 


Then there remain the questions of interprovin- 
cial migration, the administration of the Immigrants’ 


status and what may be termined minor regulations, 


The question of interprovincial migration is 
difficult so far asthe I'ree State is concerned, And we 
would personally be satisfied if the two main 


questions regarding the Transvaal are settled, In 


if even | ; 
' cherish 


' to work for. 


of South Africa. Above all India’s progress in the 
direction of-responsibility must react upon the whale 
world. 


It is sad to think that we have to fight for 
what must be our inherént right, we mean the right 
to trade and own land in British dominions, It 


| reflects no credit on any body. But we must face 


the facts as they are. And the facts are that our 
countrymen inthe Transvaal are engaged in -the 
struggle merely to live as honest and. 
self-respecting men. South Africa cannot deprive 
them of these rights without forfeiting her claim to 
be classed as a civilised state and the Government of 
India cannot allow those elementary rights to be 
taken away on any account whatsoever. 


For therest, the Indian settlers and we must 
the achievement of the full status as a goal 
We do not see that the forthcoming 
Commission can take us to that goal, But having 
made full allowance for the difficulties of the Union 
Yovernment and for the view-point of the white set- 
tlers of South Africa, we must warn the Government 
of India that they will betray a sacred trustif they al- 


| low the rights of the Indiansas they existed at the time 
Restriction Act in other respects and the political | 


and the people of South 


of the settlement of 1914 to be reduced by an iota. 
They must make clear to the Union Government 
Africa that Commiussion or 
no Commission, the rights contemplated by the settle- 
inent of 1914 cannct be whittled away in any shape 


or form, 
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A COLONISATION SCHEME. 


BY Mr, HY. S. L, POLAK. 


When the system of indentured Indian emigration 
was brought to an end by the Government of India 
in 1917, there were four Crown Colonies partly de- 
pendent upon it. These were British Guiana, Trini- 
dad, Jamaica and Fiji, An attempt was made to en- 
sure that some sort of substitute labour-supply should 
be available so that these Colonies should not suffer 
unduly because of the stoppage of indentured labour, 


To that end an Inter-departmental Committee sat for » 


some time in Whitehall, and eventually produced a 
scheme of “assisted” labour emigration which was 
very adversely commented upon in India last year 
when its details became known. Nor were these the 
only criticisms that the scheme evoked, for each of the 
four Crown Colonies condemned it for one reason or 
another. 


British Guiana was particularly troubled at the 
stoppage of Indian labour emigration, for the Colony 
felt that it was being punished for the faults of others 
notably Fiji and Natal, asit was claimed that Indians 
in British Guiana were better off in most respects 
than in any other British Colony. In addition, the 
Colony felt the need for industrial and agricultural 
expansion, which could only be effected, it- was urged, 
by further immigration from somewhere or other. 
It was alleged that no increase of population could be 
hoped for from neighbouring Colonies and that India 
was the only possible source of supply. Accordingly 
a committee was formed for the purpose of promot- 
ing a Colonisation Scheme for British Guiana, and 
members of this Committee, some cf whom are about 
to proceed to India, with the object of stating the 
views of the promoters and explaining the needs of 
the Colony and the material advantages offered to 
intending emigrants, are now in England. They 
point out that Indians form 40 per cent of the pre- 
aent population, almost-all of the remainder being 
negro or coloured. They claim that Indians repre- 
sent the most intelligent and enterprising element 
in the population and their ambition is to make of 
British Guiana an Indian Colony. The seheme of 
colonisation that they propose is described by them 
as ‘‘a scheme of free and voluntary State-aided emi- 
gration.” The expression “State-aided”, however, is 


suspicious, having regard to the history of Indian la- 
bour emigration. 


. To make the scheme a success the promoters re- 
alise, of course, that the first thing is to arrange for 
regular and cheap steamship communication between 
India and British Guiana, This will prove a formi- 
dable obstacle, having regard to the prospect of ship- 
ping difficulties during the next few 
absence of any likely demand for special facilities 
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order, It is further proposed that Indian protectors 
and eub-protectors should be appointed by the 
Colonial Office with the approval of the Government 
of India. Their duties would be to assist the incom- 
ing colonist to obtain suitable employment with 
registered employers of labour, and to be satisfied 
that the general conditions with respect to housing, 
medical attendance, sanitation and wages are com- 
plied with. These, however, were always the duties 
of the officials appointed under the indenture system 
and they were not, as we know, always efficiéntly 
carried out. So much will depend upon the appoint- 
ment of the right type of official. An Indian Wages 
Board is proposed to be appointed by the Govern- 
ment, to fix any increase in the rate of wages as 
necessity arises, It ought to be remembered, here, that 
the employers will be as often as not Indians, whose 
views on the subject of wages might not coincide 
with those of the labourers. Various other advatita- 
ges are put forward, and the scheme, on papef, 18 
not uninviting. 


But besides difficulties that have been suggest- 
ed above, there are others which seem to me of 
primary importance, In the first place, the majority 
of the population is not Indian and there is evidence 
to show that a very vocal proportion of that majority 
ia not at all anxiousto see the Colony take on an 
Indian complexion. It shonld,1 think, be conceded 
that the local non-Indian population, having no other 
home is entitled to every consideration. From the 
point of view of modern industry it may not be very 
enterprising, but that does not seem to me to be an 
argument for overwhelming it with a large Indian 
influx. Nor is it perfectly clear that immigration 
is necessary, or, if so, that it is impossible from 
neighbouring West Indian Islands. The opponents 
of the scheme point out that British Guianians are 
leaving the Colony and that Cuba, by paying higher 
wages than are offered in British Guiana, is getting 
labour from Barbados, This may be only temporary 
immigration, but so is a considerable portion of the 
future hoped-for Indian immigration expected to be, 
Whilst, at present, there is no strongly-marked anti- 
Indian feeling in British Guiana, newspaper indica- 
tions seem to point to the fact that it would not be 
very difficult to work it up. One does not want to 
see the unnecessary introduction of racial differencés 
where they have not heretofore existed. 


There are other objections raised. It is alleged 
that the estate owners, mostly absentees represented 
by their managers, do not really aim at colonisation 

| and development but at cheap labour exploitation, 
| This, of course, is not the view of the Indian members 
| of Colonisation Committee; but the question is 
| whether they will be able tocontrol their non-Ividian 
colleagues when the pinch comes. They have é@ssure 
ed me that they do not want any recruitment in 
India, either under official or non-official auspices, 
but that emigration from India shall be condveted 


until some scheme of the kind is in fair working 


and proceed on the same lines as European 
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emigration the Dominions, i. e, 
be absolutely free and voluntary. 


should 


In principle this seems to be unobjectionable; but 
if at all it is permitted, it ought to be distinctly on 
the eondition that the scheme should be one of aolo- 
oisation and that emigration should be only by 
families, and unmarried individuals, save in highly 
exceptional circumstances or as minor members of a 
family, should not be allowed to emigrate. The 
reasons are obvious, and even now, though British 
Guiana is, i understand, much better situated in this 
respect fhan most other places to which Indian 
labourers have gone, the proportion of the women is 
below that of the men. In this and in other important 
respects, it cannot properly be said that evil inheri- 
tance of the indenture system has so speedilydisappear- 
ed, which alone should warrant favourable consider- 
ation of further emigration proposals. 


I am strongly of opinion that emigration from 
India upon the conditions proposed ought to depend 
upon two thingsin British Guiana itself. First, the 
condition of the local Indian Community should be 
greatly improved and thus be in itself an advertisement 
for others, Secondly, sanitation and irrigation in the 
Colony, especially in the Coast districts and the unde- 
veloped parts, ought to be vastly improved before 
more Indians should be invited to emigrate there. Evi- 
dence was produced at a public meeting of Indians in 
Georgetown, British Guiana, this year, that the 
condition of the local Indian Community was far from 
being all that it should be. The second point was 
expressly emphasised in the local paper, “Indian Opi- 
nion’, which is edited by a close relative of one of the 
Indian leaders of the present colonisation deputation. 
The paper said: — 


“We must first put our house in order before we 
ean expect outsiders to beattracted to these shores and 
beeome permanent settlers. So far as the East Indians 
are concerned, we would strongly urge the desira- 
bility of settling them on lands welldrained and well 
irrigated and in favourable localities with reasonable 
financial assistance from the Government by way of 
loans on the security of their holdings, repayable in 
small instalments stretched over a convenient period 
thereby enabling them to become in course of time 
a well established peasant proprietary. Whether on 
sugar plantations or outside of sugar plantations 
these people, who have done so much to save the co- 
lony from economic disaster in the past should be 
better looked after than had been the casein the 
past. The housing of labourers and the sanitary condi- 
tions under which they live, the eradication of pre- 
voentable diseases, the drinking-water supply, medi- 
oal arrangements: these and other questions so vitally 
affecting them should be yiven every possible consi- 

_ deration, if they are to love the country of their 
adoption and thrive and prosper therein, and if more 
of their brethren overseas are to come over and share 
their lot. It does not speak well for the place when 
facilities for industrial progress are denied them and 
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when they are at tho mercy of diseases that are pre- 
ventable, We have particularly in mind the rice indus- 
try, which has been built up patienty and labori- 
ously by them, by their own unaided efforts, and 
even in the teeth of strong opposition on the part 
of ( with » few exceptions ) the sugar planters, who 
considered it a dangerous menace to the interesta of 
the staple crop; and yet the rice industry, which to- 
day is an important factor in the industrial economy 


and is capable of far vaster expansion, is left to de- 
pend altogether upon the chances of the weather for 
It is with bitter feelings we think 
also of the deplorable lack of some specific organised 
effort on the part of those concerned with the pub- 


its existence. 


lic health to deal intelligently and effectively with 
conditions responsible for the development and 
spread of disease germs. We have no doubt that 
if improvements and reform could be made on the 
lines suggested, not only would the economic interests 
of the East Indian element of the population be 
enormously advanced and their physical efficiency 
appreciably increased, brt in themselves they would 
furnish the best and most convincing evidence of the 
worth of British Guiana as acolonization field. As 
it is, we cannot say that much has been accomplished 
after eighty years of immigration. Those who have 
got on have been able to do so, not because of any 
beneficial operation of the Immigration system, but 
in spite of that system. By dint of severe frugality, 
stretched in the majority of cases to parsimony pure 
and simple, living wretchedly in order to save, have 
the few who have acquired wealth succeeded in doing 
so. The half a dozen Indian professional gentlemen in 
the Colony are the descendants of those successful 
few, and so are the leading Indian merchants, the 
greater part of whom have built upon the foundationg 
laid in better days by their fathers or grandfathers, 
With the exception of the rice-growers and the stock 
farmers whose fortunes fluctuate with weather condi- 
tions, which, acting adversely, of ten times reduce 
many to destitution-the generality of the people live 
a hand-to-mouth existence, whilst thousands are to be 
found in the towns and villages as jobbers, vagrants 
and beggars, not to mention as many more in the 
hospitais, the Alma House and the Lunatic Asylum.” 


There is in additiona good deal of official evidence 
showing that the health conditions of the Colony are 
not nearly so good as they are at present represent- 
edto be. It would thus appear that the present pro- 
posals are premature, It ix very doubtful whether 
Indians of the so-called “ respectable ' 
induced to emigrate to British Guiana and it seems 


to me that the arrival of any large numbers of Indian 


’ 


class will be 
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labourers at any given time would result in economic 
depression by the cutting of wages of those who sare 
ulready there. That, at any rate, appears to bea 
substantial food on the part of those among the 
British Guianians who are opposed to this scheme. 


The Indian members of the Committee whom I 
have met and with whom I have discussed the situ- 
ation at some length have earnestly assured me that 
they do not ask for immediate immigration from In- 
dia to British Guiana, but that they realise that it is 
necessary first of all to put their housein order, so 
that it may bea speaking advertisement to induce 
emigration from India. They appear to be under 
the imprssion that India possessesa large labour sur- 
plus which can be tapped at will. 
that so far as Iam acquainted with labour conditions 
in India, they have entirely misconceived the situati- 
on and that even after they have satisfied Indian pub- 
lic opinion of the bona fides of their case and that no 
improper inducements are being or will be held out 
to possible emigrants, the promoters of this scheme 
will have to realise that they will be subject to the 
normal economic competition of others, both in India 
itself and in outside countries near at hand, anxious 

_ to secure supplies of Indian labour. They would hard- 
ly expect tobe put on better terms than Ceylon, 

_ Burma or Malaya, on the one hand, and certainly 
not than the growing Indian industrial enterprises 
of the future, on the other. 


LALA LAJPATRAI’S LETTER TO MR. GANDHI. 


The following portions of a letter recently received 
from Lala Lajpatrai by Mr Gandhi will be of striking 


interest:— 


The Indian publicists must reegorfise once for all that 
the country will not make any appreciable progress towards 
freedom if they must always counsel prudence and sitting 
on the fence. There is some risk in every enterprise, There 
are great risks in the enterprise of preparing a nation for 
the struggle for freedom. While no safeguard ought to be 
neglected for avoiding manifestations of lawlessness and 
recourse to violence, the movement for freedom must be 
accelerated by personal risks and individual or group 
sufferings. Tam thus wholeheartedly in favour of your 
policy of passive resistance, and after giving my most 
careful consideration to what your critics have said, I 
havé failed to find therein anything cogent to convince 
me to the contrary, I deplore the excesses at Amritsar, 
Kasur, Gujaranwala and other places but judging from a 
distance, I am proud of the suctess you achieved in this 
first attempt at passive resistance in India, It is an 
achievement unique in our history, nay even in the history 
of the world, It has raised the political consciousnoss of 
the country by one big leap and also raised the country 
in the estimation of the world. 


Passive resistance ought to be resorted to with 
great care ‘and caution. It should not be 
allowed to descend to the level of the ridiculous. 


But when after wise calculation it is decided to have re- 
cour #6 to it, every one should be prepared for casualties, 


Ihave told them 


My hoart bleeds for the sufferings of my countrymen 
of the Punjab and I am extremely sorry that certain 
things should have happened as they didat Amritsar, 
Gujranwala aud Kasur, but otherwise I am proud of the 


success of the all-India JHartal. In matters like these 


success is not to be reckoned in rupees aud annas or 
even in the actual attitude of the Government but in 
the spirit which is evoked by the undertaking. Maha- 
tmaji, I for one, am proud of you, and‘of my country, 
even mere than I ever was before. 


The Congress has been trying to educate those 
who were already educated. The Congress leaders have 
iooked to their rulers for the redress of their grievances, 
you look to the soul force of the country. It is the latter 
along with economic force, that will win in the end. If 
the salvation of the country has to depend on our English 
educated countrymen then it will never be achieved, 
Even the Government will not make. any concessions 
unless they know that your demands are backed by the 
people. The people must be educated politically and they 
cannot be educated by the methods so far followed by 
the Congress leaders. Pardon me, Sir, (I have already 
earned a name for being tactless and indiscreet ) for 
saying bluntly, that the old Congress leaders have always 
felt shy of the masses. 


I have no faith in the sincerity of the Indo--British 
Association, nor do I believe in the propaganda started 
by the Dr, Nair school of Non-Brahmin politicians of the 
South, but are all their statements about the educated 
leaders having been rather cold towards the masses 
entirely devoid of truth 1 While we have felt that our 
own incomes, counted in hundreds and thousands and lacs, 
were small, we never felt sufficiently that the poor in 
India required at least tens. But for the efforts of a 
Digby anda Naoroji the statements of the Anglo-Indians 
about the prosperity of the masses might have remained 
unrefuted. How many of our leading publicists have 
even tried to understand the troubles of the masses by 
actual contact with them? They have made speeches, 
written loads of articles full of generalities and common 
platitudes, but how many of them can honestly say that 
they know of thecondition of the masses by personal 
contact? The Servant of India, the Seva Samitis, the 
Volunteers in Bengal and in the Punjab have been doing 
a little, the leaders have given afew rupees in charity, 
now and then, but as to a real substantial effort to 
understand and realise their misery there has not been 
much of that. As to any of us serviag to help them, why 
that has never entered our heads. We have been 
objecting to our rulers spending so much money on their 
annual trips to the hills. What have we Leen doing 
ourselves? The fact is that we have set up an extraya- 
gant standard of importance te what we are pleased to 
call ‘brain work’ as against manual work. A successful 
lawyer making from Rs. 1000 to Rs. 5000 a month is 
entitled to spend three months on the hills to take rest 
while a farmer or a trader or-a clerk not making more 
than 100 or 200 or 300 or even 500 rupees a year must 
rot in the plains. Is real ly the work of a lawyer of more 
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use to the nation than that of a farmer ora teacher or a | work? I think itistime that our political agitators in- 


miner? Iam not saying this in a spirit of carping 
criticism. I have been one of them doing no better 
and no worse. But I am saying this because in my 
judgment the spirit of our political movement requires a 
complete change. The country will never be free, it will not 
deserve to be free, as long as it does not produce leaders, 
who will look to the peaple, rather than to the authori- 
ties, for inspiration, for guidance, for light. Let me say 
in all sincerity that the people in India as elsewhere are 
much more honest, sincere and self-sacrificing than their 
so-called educated leaders. They are unletterd, unversed in 
the use of diplomatic lies, but even when they lie you 
can easily find out what isin their mind than you can 
in the case of the so-called educated leaders. Who 
Among us does not lie? Some utter diplomatic lies, 
others unsophisticated, undiluted, bare lies. An ordinary 
labourer is much more-honest and truthful than the grea- 
test among the English statesmen. He robs‘no one, he 
deceivs none, he imposes on none. He works hard, and 
lives a life of truth. What is true of Great Britain is 
true of India. Let us give up comouflaging and fix our 
mind on the truth, What our masses need most are 
not sermons on the subtleties of Vedanta or 
Vairagya, nor lectures on Self-government, but right 
comradely association, brotherly sympathy, and easy, 
unsophisticated, unfettered communication, with their 
better educated and better situated countrymen. Give 
them that and you will sooner uplift the country, than by 
centuries of lectures and sermons and by yards of resolu- 
tions. Having seen some of the best parts of the world, 
I have come to the conclusion that the Indian masses are 
comparatively more intelligent, more sober, more amenable 
to reason than any other people similarly situated. We 
have to make them conscious of their great potentialities 
by working wth them ina spirit of co-operation and 
not working for them ina spirit of patronage. 


The greatest need of the country, as it appears to me, 
is the economio uplift of the masses accompanied by uni- 
versal education of the right sort. If I had any influence 
over the Indian Press I would beg of them to carry the | 
following captions in big capital letters over the first page 
of every newspaper, in every issue : - 


The greatest need of the Country 
Milk for babies 
Food for adults 
Education for all. 


The government must supply these or let us rule our- 
selves. The nation must be made to realise that no one 
is entitled to any milk unless the babies first, the mothers, 
the sick and the invalid next have got it; that no one is 
entitled to luxuries, not even the officials, unless every 
man and woman in the nation has been well-fed. This is 


just by way of illustration. 


An orgasisation should be started in ‘every district to 
muke as full an economic survey of the country as may be 
possible, These organisations should prepare charts of 
_ minimum avorage standards of food and clothing required 
for a wealthy and eflicient life with figures and facts. We 
will then be in a position to give the lie to the oft--repeat- 
ed statements of prosperity made by oflicials. Why do not 
these Non-Brahmtn organisations in the Vecvan do this 
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stead of trading in phrases should uncover facts. 


Ido not mean to 
say that mere figures will remove poverty. By no means. 
Figures will expose the poverty and the misery of the 
country as no general phrases can. 

The thing to be immediately done is to organise the 
country for economic purposes starting with the peasants 
and the labourers. We must start from the bottom. The 
tup people will take care of themselves. I want more of 


Please do not misunderstand me. 


economic action, not necessarily at the cost of political 
talk, but in addition to it and as a necessary fulcrum for 
it. The nation must be fedon truth and not on 
catchphases. 


ADDITIONAL POLICE IN NADIAD. 


SECOND PETITION TO GOVERNMENT. 


The following petition has been sent to His Exeellency 
the Governor of Bombay by the inhabitants of Nadiad:-- 

That by virtue of the Bombay Government Political 
Department Resolution No. 6131 dated 28th July 1919, 
an additional Police at an annual cost of Rs, 19000/ has 
been imposed on Nadiad, owing, it is said, to the conduct 
of the inhabitants of the town. 

2. That in April last the people of Nadiad have done 
their utmostin respecting law and preserving orderandno 
offencehas been committed except the one of derailment near 
the Nadiad station. In spite of such behaviour, a slur has 
been east upon the people of Nadiad by the imposition of 
additional Police, and so, humbly believing that in doing 
so, the Government has not given due justice to the people, 
they have presented a petition to Your Excellency’s 
Government on 14th Saptember 1919. 

3. That in relation to the additional Police at Nadiad, 
the Hon’ble R.S. Harilal D. Desai had put in some 
interpellations at the Legislavive Council heldin September 
last, but on reading the answers given by the Government 
to these questions we are convinced that in relation to 
Nadiad, Government are not in possession of real facts 
and the answers that have bean given to interpellation(s) 
shew that the facts have been placed before Government 
in a different light altogether. 

4, That no crowd of the people of Nadiad ever went 
before the English School on 11¢A April, but as there was 
a general strike in the town, al other schools were closed, 
and so,the pupils of the school were asking the Head Mast- 
er to close the school on that clay. It appears that some 
boys were caned on that day, and so, they were a little 
excited. 

5. That at this time the mian who is said to be the 
head of the crowd had no concern with the crewd, and was 
not there, but was standing at the Nadiad Railway Station, 
from which place he was sent by .Mr. Fulchand, Secretary 
of the Satyagraha Sabha, to pacify the boys at the request 
of Mr, Janubhai, the Police Sub Inspector of Nadiad. 


6. That this man was not in possession of any anar- 
chical pamphlet on that day, but the leaflet for the posse- 
ssion of which he has been convicted was obtained from 
him on 17th April last, and he has given his explanation 
for the possession by stating that three copies wore recei- 
ved by the Home Rule Office on the same day, and they 


liavivg been found tv be of an anarchical nature, they 
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were ordered to be destroyed, and he took one of them out 
of curiosity to read it. 

7. That they deny the story that on 12h April a 
crowd was going towards the Indian Dairy to attack it by 
force and that it was dispersed by the Police. On 12th 
April the strike in the town had tor the most part ended, 
and no crowd went towards the Dairy. It was on the mor- 
ning of the 11th April that some people were going towards 
the Dairy to stop the work, but on receiving the informa- 
tion, the Satyagrahis persuaded them not to do sucha 
thing, and so, they went back. This matter is fully within 
the knowledge of the Police, 

8. That they fully deny the allegation that additional 
injury was done to the Railway line or Telegraph wires 
were cut on the 13th April. 

9. That excepting the damage done to the Railway 
on the morning of the 12¢h, they know of no other daraage 
having been caused either to the Railway line orto Te- 
Jegraph wires either on that day or thereafter up to 
this day. 

10. That no offence or any act of violence have been 
alleged to have been done by the people of Nadiad except 
the one causing damage to the Railway line on the morn- 
ing of the 12th in both the letters of the District Magiat- 
rate of Kaira, dated 21s¢ April 1919 and 26th May 1919. 
This very fact proves that attempt has been made to give 
a false version to the attempts made by the people of 
Nadiad to preserve law and order, ‘and to the consequent 
presérvation of peace. 

11. That they believed that the people of Nadiad have 
specially preserved peace ata time when the minds of 
people were everywhere excited, and the local officers 
are themselves witnesses to this fact, 

12. That from the 12th April last they do not know of 
there ever arising danger of any sort eit‘her to the perma- 
nent Railway line or to Telegraph wires up to date, and 
$0, we are simply surprised to rend answer to question (C) 
to the effect that the additional Pol ice war kept there 


for guarding the Railway line and T elegraph wires. They 


at the same time do not know it ew or alleged in any qua- 
rtcr that the ordinary police foy ce in Nadiad 
found inadequste to preserve law 
know of there having been foun 4 
preserving law and order in Ap jj] 
time, 

13. That they beg to quote } 


was ever 
and order. Nor do they 
any more difficulty in 

than in any ordinary 


ere the explanation given 


by the Hon’ble Mr. Robertsory om behalf of the Governe- 


ment in relation to the interpell ation of th ; 
; : 6 Hon’ble Mr, 
Gokuldas K. Parekh in the Tatt er of the additional Police 


imposed on the Akola city, at ¢ icy 
Couneil held on 9% Juty 1919:- he Bombay Legislative 


“** In the first place I y 
words “ punitive police ” used 
justification in law or practice a 


would point out that the 
in the resolution have no 
-I might here explain i 
a few words the Principles upon , which the sdidondl 
are located in any area. The F Police arrangements in an 
particular locality, such as the e Akola Taluka, are bas 4 
upon the normal requirements, of the Taluka icp the alee 
enance of law and order and for dealing with the normal 
amount of crime which may be expected there. When as 
happened at Akola, crimes ¢ of violence take place or ] 5 
and violent mobs assemble, tho conditions become is 
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to be beyond the control of the normal strength of the 
Police; and then it is that Government takes advantage of 
the law and locates additional police in the area so that 
public security may be maintained. The object of locating 
this additional Police is not to punish the perpetrators 
of the crimes but it is to protect the law-abiding inhabi- 
tants of the area concerned”. As is plainly stated there the 
additional police is not placed to punish the people of any 
town for any offence committed. It is not even placed to 
punish the offenders, but in ordinary times the police 
strength is kept up to meet the average number of offences, 
and so, if in some town offences of violence occur, additional 
police is placed there for the safety of the non-offending 
peblic. 

If this principle be attended to, the people of Nadiad 
humbly believe that in Nadiad no offences have been 
committed to endanger public safety and that nobody 
alleges that the present strength of police is inadequate 
on the ground of any increase in offences, but on the con- 
trary, the reports of the local officers made on the 11th 
and 12th April as well as the letter dated 21-4-19 of the 
District Magistrate of the Kaira Zilla plainly show that 
Nadiad people especially attempted to preserve peace. 
After the 12¢hApril, no more than ordinary offences have 
ocourred in Nadiad. 

14. That they therefore humbly request that in their 
opinion there appears no justification in imposing this 
additional police in Nadiad. That their humble con tention 
is that the letter of the District Magistrate dated 26th 
May 1919 rather shows that Nadiad has been the centre 
of Home Rule and Satyagraha agitation in the District, 
and the officers do not see eye to eye with them, and the 
imposition of this additional police is recommended to 


punish the Nadiad people for carrying on these lawful 
constitutional movements. 

15. That Your Excellency’s petitioners beg to state 
that except the damage done by a few men to the Rail- 
way Line, order has been preserved in Nadiad, and their 
conduct has throughout been one of respect for law, that 
they consider it a slur upon them in that the whole town 
is being punished for the offence of a few men in spite of 
such attitude of theirs. 

16. That Your Excellency’s petitioners pray ¢ 
the above grounds Your Eoaienis will be hfs 2 
move the the unjust burden placed upon Nadiad and that 
if from any quarter any ex-parte allegations are made 
Your Excellency will be pleased, before believing them 
to be true to make due inquiries, and give justice to Your 
Excellency’s petitioners. 

And, for this act of kindness, Your Excellency’'s peti- 
tioners shall, in duty bound, for ever pray. 


eee 
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Notes. 

By Way of Contrast:—The Rubicon has been 
erossed. The Government have found it impossible 
to dteede tu the reyst on the Ait-Tedia Cunytéss 
Sub-Committee ‘ for the temporury release on ad-quate 
security of the principal: Punjab leaders. ” Now this 
request was eminently moderate, as it could not have 
been otherwise proceeding as it didfrom the Hon. 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji. It is too late in 
the day to expatiate on the paramount necessity for 
the release of the leaders. It should be as clear as 
daylight to all. It is a misfortune that Government’s 
vision is too much blurred by considerations of pre- 
stige to see it. The Hon Pandit Malaviyaji rightly 
eited the precedent of ‘the Solomon Committee in 
his letter to Lord Hunter, for it is the duty of the 
Hunter Committee to see to it that for their eriquiry 
to be real and not a farce, the fullest freedom should 
be given to the public to present their case. 

It may not be out of place here to contrast the 
procedure adopted by this Committee with that of 
the Solomon Committee. Messrs, Gandhi, Kallenbach 
and Polak were in Prétoria Jail when the Commission 
began its sittings in November 1913. Sir William 
Solomon, eminent jurist that he was, instinctively 
saw the steps that were necessary to be taken 
before his Commission proceeded on itsenquiry. On 
the first day of the sittings he stated—no repeated 
requests had to be made to him todo so-that “it would 
be to the advautage of interested parties, and of 
assistance to the Commission if tiie former were re- 
presented by counsel.” He next stated that the 


Government of India if they desired to appear before 
the Commission they might do so. And the last and 
the most important of his statements was that “ with 


_ a view to enabling the inquiry to be as thorough as 


possible, the Commission had recommended to the 


| Governnrent that inasmuchas the strike of Indians 
| in Natal was at an end, Messrs. Gandhi, Polak, 


| eomditionally released. 


in gaol should be immediately released.” Of these 
Mr. Gandhi had then still to serve a period of over 
ten months, But they were snmediately and’ mim 
It will be noticed that the 
request for the release of the leaders did not proceed 


| from the community, the Commission acted on their 


| 

| ; 

Kallenbach and any other strike leaders at present 
| 


own initiative, and that none of the released leaders 
were anxious that they should be released, as all of | 

them declared on the day of their release that they 
“preferred the peace of the prison. It will also be 
noticed that the leaders were in jail for admitted 
breaches of the law; while here it is the people who 
are pressing for the release of the Jeaders, who, the 
public unmistakably feel, have been most wrongly in- 
carcerated. Whereas the leaders in South Africa had 
to give norecognisances even for full freedom, Govern- 
ment here are unable to set tne leaders free even 
“temporarily for the purpose of the inquiry”, and 
on adequate security. No contrast could be more pain- 
fully complete. 

Nothing could be more impolitic than the refusal of 
the preeminently moderate request of the Sub-Com- 
mittee, and the Government will have rone but them- 
selves to thank, if they fail to justify themselves in 
the eyes of the world. 

Piecrust pledges:—The Premier has spoken. The 


other day Mr. Bonar Law replying to Colonel Herbert 


said, ‘Mr. Lloyd George saw no reason to dissem- 


| inate any portion of the speech of January 5, 1918.” 


It will be remembered that this speech is the one con- 
taining that solemn pledge-no longer solemn—viz. 
“Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of its capital 
or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia Minor and 
Thrace, which are predominantly Turkish in, race.” 
Evidently Mr, Lloyd George cares little for the pledge 
and less for the alleviation of the discontent in India 
and Egypt. For on the top of Mr, Bonar Law’s state- 


2 
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ment comes the Premier’s own, more brazenfaced 
than the former. He says, “Turkey was more trouble- 
some in peace thanin war. The Allies were com- 
pletaly agreed on the fundamental principles of the 
settlement with Turkey, whose misgovernment of 
lands populated by the Greeks, Arabs and Armenians 
must be ended. All were agreed that the gates to the 
Blask Sea must be free to all nations and that the 
guardianship could no longer be trusted toa Power 
that had betrayed its trust.” All this sounds strange 
in his mouth after the pledge of January 5th 1918: 
But it is useless to remind him of the pledge when, 
48 we have said before, he never meant it. 


It is idle to hope for a satisfactory Turkish settle- 


ment after this. We hope this will open the eyes of 


those who are still advocating participation in the 
peace rejoicings with the plea that all is not yet over. 
It is impossible to disguise one’s resentment at the 
breach of what once were allowed to be understood 
as solemn pledges. We would, if we could, persuade 
even the Government torefrain from rejoicings under 
these circumstances. But they have yet to learn the 
wisdom of bowing. to the pressure of public opinion. 
Until that. happy day comes, the people will have to 
rest content with simply asserting their opinion. 


“ Alas! We Had No Voice”:-Extracts from Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer’s evidence sent by Reuter may have 
led many to believe that the ex-satrap had cast off 
his reactionary views. That is however far from 
the case. His long stay in that province of the five 
Stet perhaps suggested to him his cunning meta- 
phor of the two canals—Indians and Europeans. But 
‘he was almost washed out,” as the London Corres- 
pondent of the *‘Hindu’” says, “ by the combined force 
of those Eastern and Western streams of interroga- 
tion ”-Lord Sinha and Mr. Montagu-“until the precious 
scheme of unitary Government was shown to be 
nothing more than a pretentious fraud.” Mr Kelkar 
ina recent letter of his tothe “ Kesari ” lays bare 


the real Sir Michael. “He says (we translate from 
Marathi ):— 


Yon can easily imagine what kind of evidence 
Sir Michael must-have given before the Select Commit- 
tee. His views are already published along with the 
Government of India’s Despatch. His answers to the 
Committee's written questions were in exact conson- 
ance with those views. Answering the formal question 
at the close whether he had anything more to say, in 
a longdrawn-out narration he compared administra- 
tion with agriculture and the people with agricultur- 


ists, The Indians and Europeans are the two canals 
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ween 


which together must fertilise the soil, if et 
agriculturists were to have bumper ke ~s 
But for their combined force the crops wou ni 
parched up. Diarchy was a bad system and there om 
Government should not waste labour over such ae 
less experiments; they being the chief engineers - 

these water-works should confine their Rye : 
the agriculturists’ interests. The simile was i 
such tiresome nonsense. I need hardly add a 

Sir Michael] was subjected to a severe ak a 
tion. The only other point worth noting was tha , 
Lord Sinha and Mr. Montagu by their searching 
questions drew out his native prejudice against a 
educated classes in general. His tendency was : 
bring in the whole Punjab affair and to lay the who F 
blame at the door of the educated classes. But Lora 
Selborne interrupted him. Sir Michael, palate 
went the length of asseverating that the i ha e 

classes were at the root of even purely os. ee 
disturbances like those at Katarpur. Mr. etre 
then asked him how with such views he could ae 
himself to accept the Announcement of i es 

Augut. He replied with characteristic effect, “Simp : 
because the Imperial Government did not consult = 
before making the Announcement, and we after al: 


eeter 
are servants, we had no voice‘ 


THE DIGNITY OF SWEAT. 
An OrrictaL's VIEWS. 


It will be remembered that Mr. Gandhi visited 
Bhavnagar 8 few weeks ago on the Swadeshi mission. 
Ata meeting he addressed there, Tudor Owen, Esqr. 
IC. S., Administrator, Bhavnagar State presided 
and delivered a stirring address. He was requested 
by Mr. Gandhi to send, if possible. a short resume 
of the address for “Young India”. We give below 
a copy of the letter received from him in reply: — 

Bhavnagar. 


Dated 24-10-1919. 


Dear Mr. Gandhi, 


Many thanks for your wire and letter. I made some 
pencil notes beforehand and tore them up afterwards; sv 
I have no record. J know you took the wind out of my 
sails by saying a good deal I had intended to say. 


I cut my cackle short as people had come to hear Mr. 
Gandhi and having sampled the piece de resistance they 
wanted to get home. 


I had intended to dilate on ‘ Hobbies in the Home. * 
In England we have a tradition that every one must have 
a hobby to keep him out of mischief in his spare time and 
asa relaxation and change of occupation, physical or 
mental, 


And so you will find Colonel Pottinger, Mr. Maso- 
nochie, Mr. Rowland are expert carpentersand take relaxa- 
tion in that hobby. Lord Salisbury was an expert amateur 


chemist. 
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Photography, botany, natural history are common 
hobbies. There are other. hobbies of a com.nercial value 
which may be called cottage industris e. g. growirg flowers 
and vegetables on a'emall strip ef ground on return from 
oifice; this isvery common in England:—cearpentary, tey- 
making, basket-making, weaving, knitting, tailoring, croch- 
et work. 


My wife had a War-work class for ladies at Wadhwan 
and taught them to knit socks, neckties, use a sewing ma- 
chine, cut out and make shirts, trousers, pyjamas, razais, 
crochet covers for milk-jugs, water pots, sweet dishes etc, 
to make buttons of cloth and string.ete. 


The difficulty is to find a manual occupation which will 
appeal to men on return from office or the law court, an 
occupation useful and interesting. 


My father, when he was sixty-six, with his own hands 
dug up and made a garden and laid down grass lawns and 
a beautiful garden was his great pride in his old age. 


Thedignity of sweat has to be'relearnt and that deeds 
aot words, example not precept, is what is needed. 


I confess that I do not find it easy to suggest hobbies 
or cottage industries for upper class people. I fancy talk- 
ing chitchat and possibly philosophic dreaming are the 
present day hobby. It is gratifying to think that social 
work is becoming a hobby. It is a hobby which brings 
animmense reward to the worker and the object of his 
work. 


For the lower classes who toil all day ralaxation is 


mental exercise, (possibly reading ) but nowadays in 


the ‘* moving cinemas”. The whole question of cottge indu- | 


as the result Wor mem icLiOn. 


stries is thoroughly examinedin England 


of the War, partly to give occupation for disabled men | 


and partly because there is a movement to get men “ back 
tothe land” out of town life. The long winter days in 
England when outdoor work is impossible-owing to snow 
or rain or is curtailed by the shortness of daylight, nece- 


ssitate indoor work of some kind. 


The old-fashioned English ladies will be always found 
knitting. Asa boy 1 was bound to be doing something 
on pain of punishment, either reading a book or taking 
exercise or playing with model engines or carpentry or 
T learnt to make woollen mufflers on a circu- 


I 


make brackets, -photofre 


exardening. 


lar frame with my fingers, learnt to make mats, J 


learnt to use a fretsaw and eg 
and other useful knickknocks and to do simple carpen' 
ing. 
question, something that costs no money. I «am sure 
that for women any amount of useful employment can 


How to find something suitable for India is another 


be found, as my wife’s work partly showed; for men it 
is more dificult as their wants are so few, country cloth 
and in. his aud 


brackets etc. are not wanted. Your plan is simple and use- 


rough shoes; house tables and chairs 
ful. T should like to see the middle and upper clas es taught 
hobbies. ‘The Boy Scouts ‘movement is the beginning as 
it inculeates unselfishness, self-help, the dignity of work, 
handiness and the use of ten fingers instead of three 


which is all most men use, 


Yvuur’ Sincerely 
W. T. Owen 
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Almedabad, Wednesday, 19th November, 1919. 
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: ing to him. 
needed, and in England the physical worker finds it in |; ment, but he would not flinch. He felt that he would 


hide nothing even though his statement involved a 


BHAI PARAMANAND. 
( By M. K. Ganpat. ) 


Mr, Andrews has dealt with the ease of Bhai 
Paramanand in pathetic language in the columns of 
the Tribune. Bhai Paramanand belongs to the band 
of Indians daily growing in numbers who have set 
apart their lives for India’s service and have’ accept: 
ed comparative poverty as their lot. It was in that 
spirit that under the influence of Lala Hansaraj thai 
he joined the D. A. V. College at Lahore as a professor. 
By his unassuming manners, industry and sterling 
character he made himself popular with the students 
as also the staff. He then paid a visit to South Africa 
and preached on the necessity of religion as a factor 
in life-building He lefton my mind a deep impre- 
ssion asa man full*ef truth and nobility. He came 
in close touch with me during his visit to that sub- 
continent and was nearly a month my honoured guest. 
I had many a chat with him on various matters and 
I believe that his patriotism was of a lofty type-a 
patriotism that would disdain to use violence to serve 
national ends. He went to England from South 
Africa. There he came in touch with the school of 
violence headéd by Pandit Shyamji Krishnavarma. 
But the truth in bim burnt as brightly as ever even 
in the midst of temptation. His frank and fearless 
statement before the court shows that he has hidden 
nothing. He has made admissions which are damac- 
He was not bound to make any state- 


conviction. His statement itself provides no materia! 
But the special court tacked to it 
other evidence and condemned him. 

The able petition presented by his wife and repro- 
Jneed elsewhere contains a convincing analysis of the 
case. Ido not propose to refer to it for the moment. 
My purpose is to show that the Government have 
grievously erred in treating an honourable man as a 
common felon. Assume his guilt. It was still 
wrong to send him to the And ans, It was easy, if he 


was an enemy, to turn him into a friend by humane 
treatment. If he was really dangerous it was right to 
deprive him of his liberty. But it was cruel to herd 
him with ordinary prisoners or to send him to the 
Andamans. I have taken care to ask many men in 
Lahore and elsewhere about Bhai Paramananc. 
Not one man believed in his guilt. Every one of them 


considers him to be innocent of the crime imruted to 
tohim. A government that exists by terror does 


not deserve to exist at all. For such a government 
has cowards not brave men and women to govern. 
Bhai Paramanand has been.long enough in jail. His 
wife and children were deprived (I think illegallv) of 
their personal effects under the order of forfeiture. 
His letters show that Bhai Paramanand, instead of 
being embittered, has been leading in the Andamans 
a life of religious introspection. It is not right for the 
Government to keep such a man in prison. I trust that 
His Honour the Lieutenant Governor of the Punjab 


willexamine the case, and what is more, inquire about 
Bhai Paramanand’s record in the Andamans and 
discharge him without delay. I trust, too, that the 
public and the press will study this case anc! 
urge the Government to release Bhai Paramanand, 
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PEACE CELEBRATIONS. 
‘The question of the Peace Celebrations is one of 
the most hotly discussed of the day. Mr. Gandhi's 
letéer suggesting nou-participation until the Khila- 
fat question is solved to the satisfaction of our Moslem 
brethren may have stung to fury the Anglo-Indian 
seetion of the Press, but there is no doubt that much 
before Mr. Gandhi’s letter to the Press, the question 
was on the tapis in Moslem circles and a large section 
of the community had decided against: participation. 
If there was any doubt as to this, it has been cleared 
by the statements of Dr. Ansari and Moulana Hasrat 
Mohani who were interviewed by some Indian Press 
representatives. 

The Anglo-Indian Press who, with the probable 
exception of the Times of India, refuse to recognise 
the gravity of the Khilafat question, is naturally fret- 
ting and fuming at the suggestion of non-participation. 
But even the “Pioneer” while in a characteristically 
Pecksniffian spirit rating Mr. Gandhi for robbing 
the poor and the destitute of their Peace day gifts of 
food and raiments, recognises the strength of Indian 
feeling, and shrewdly suggests the dropping of what 
to itis at best a piece of belated enthustasm. fhe 
Indian Press is happily unanimous regarding..the 
vravity of the Khilafat question and should, one 
might expect, be unanimousgdy against participation. 
There is however a strange exception and for once 
at least the Anglo-Indian papers have found .an o¢- 
cagion on which to enthuse over the suggestions 
of a prominent Iadian paper. The high place 
which the Leader occupies in the Indian Press 
compels us to examine its position at some length. 
We understand and appreciate the ‘Leader’s” 
appeal for clear thinking in the country and advice 
to the people that they should not follow Mr. Gandhi 
blindly. Perhaps no one feels more strongly than 
Mr. Gandhi that he should not be followed blindly. 
Let then the people judge and decide for themselves. 
It is curious, however, that the same paper while 
urging the need for clear thinking should try to 
mystify people by raising irrelevant issues. ‘One 
has only to exert his imagination a little,” it says, “‘to 
realize what the plight of the British Empire and 
along with it of India, which isa part of it, would 
have been if Germany had won, to come to the con- 

clusion that there is every reason for thankfulness 
and congratulation that the crowning victory has been 
achieved.” Why, one has not to exercise any imagina- 
tion at all tosee that the Peace-and Peace with Victory 
has been a blessing of the All-merciful Providence to 
whom every one has to be thankful. Even Lord 
Morley who was opposed to the idea of war and who" 
should be indifferent to its result must be feeling 
thankful that the British nation is free from the 
agonies of a wicked war. There must be many in Eng- 
land whom all that has followed Peace must not have 
satisfied, and still they must also be feeling thank- 
ful. However uone of them will get drunk over 
the settlement that the Peace has brought with it, 
[t is that because they refuse 
thus to get drunk they desire that the war should 


stupid to argue 
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All become the Empire if she we were to do so. 
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have been terminated otherwise. The argument of the 
Leader and those who think with it, when‘cleared of 
its euphemism amounts to that and nothing more, 
When of old, kings who were brothera-in-law to eack 
other fought, the wife of the victor king naturally 
abstained from peace rejoicings, as it was her brother 
who was conquered, and she could not do it without be 
ing considered guilty of desiring that the result cf the 
fighting should have been otherwise. The refusal te 
participate in the Peace Celebrations is nothing but « 


peaceful protest against the terms of a peace that has 
failed to bring peace to some organs of the body poli- 


tic and therefore to the whole body. politic, and not a 
protest against the state of Peace itself. 


> 


‘India wants to grow,” argues the Leader, ‘‘India 
wants to prosper and live within the British Empire.” 
We emphatically say, “Yes” but she does not want te 
doso by submissively assenting to a nationa)] wrong or 
by pusillnimously smothering its feelings of natura: 
resentment. It would ill become her, and it would 
She 
must show the world that the only self-respecting 
course for her is to refuse to participate in celebrations 


The third argument, if it may be called an argu- 
ment, is that the people should not follow Mr. Gandhi 
not because his advice is unsound, but because by sc 
doing they would encourage him in what to it appears 
to be a most dangerous career. It thus expresses its 
fright: ‘“ Mr, Gandhi has extended his passive resist- 
ance movement in a very subtle manner from domes- 
tic politics,to international afiairs and now the people 
are called upon to extend it to an imperial function 


also. They must cry a halt there.” We are sorry to 
see that the truth has dawned on the Leader so late. 


Mr. Gandhi, of course, has never disguised his goal. 
He is convinced that without Satyagraha in all 
affairs—-domestic, national, international or imperia! 
~-there will be no real peace, that at any rate India 
will not be free and peaceful unless she adopts and 
practises Satyagrahe. He has never pretended to be 
a politician or a statesman, He is fired—we would 
not hesitate to say possessed—with an idea, it can 
give him no rest, others no rest, unless it is realized. 
and the Paith that it will be realized keeps him up. 
But the scare of Satyagraha has driven the paper inte 
statements which it otherwise would not make. Ik 
exclaims: ‘‘ A widespread spirit of protest has been 
raised which he ( Mr. Gandhi ) is utilizing in various 
ways’. We ask our contemporary to pause and con 
sider if the statement is just and fair. It can only pre 

ceed from one who has chosen to misunderstand Mr. 
Gandhi. But we shall not quarrel with the journal’s 
views about Mr. Gandhi. We may only remind it, if 
that can lift the scare, that the suggestion of non- 
participation is not one of passive resistance or Satya. 
graha, even as the Sixth of April observance was not 
passive resistance or Satyagraha. Non-participation 
isonly the expresssion of the public consciousness that 
the country has been wronged. Participation in the 
Celebrations with the consciousness of the national 
wrong is nothing short of positive dissimulation-a 

thing which east befits a self-respecting country, 
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BHAI PARAMANAND’S CASE. 

The following petition has been submitted to H. E, 
the Viceroy by Must Bhag Sudhi,|wite of Bhai Parmanand, 
at present in Port Blair, Andamans, undergoing the sent- 
ence of transportation for life in connection with the 
Lahore Conspiracy Case of 1915:— 


1. 


band, Bhai Parmanand, was convicted and sentenced to 
the extreme penalty of the law with forfeiture of pro- 
perty on the 13th September, 1915 by a majority of the 
Special Commissioners appointed under Act IV of 1915 
and consisting of Major ( now Lieutenant Colonel ) A. A. 
Irvine, Mr. T. P. Ellis, I.C.S. and Rai Bahadur Pandit 
Sheo Narain, Advocate, on charges under sections 121 
(abetment of waging war), 121-A.&124-A, I. P. C., but the 
sentence was subsequently commuted on the recommenda- 
tion af one of the Commissioners to transportation for life 
plus forfeiture of property. 


That Your Excellency’s humble petitioner’s hus- 


2. That ia the petition to Your Excellency for the 
gracious exercise of the prerogative of mercy, as the re- 
presentative of His Benign Majesty the King-Emperor, 
it is far from the intention of Your Excellency’s humble 
petitioner to discuss the merits of her husband’s case and 
traverse the findings of the learned Commissioners. And 
if petitioner is obliged to refer to them, it is because she 
strongly feels that her husband’s conviction was due toa 
serious misapprehension of the real facts of the case, and 
was not in any way supported by the evidence produced 
against him. — | 

3. That your Excellency’s humble petitioner is by no 
means alone in her belief that the evidence against her 
She has strong 
support on her side in the attitude and aetion of the 
Government Advocate, Mr. C. Bevan Pétman (since ele- 
vated to the Bench of the High Court of Judicature at 
Lahore), who was prosecuting the case for Government. 
After having gone through the voluminous evidence put 
uv by the prosecuting officers, Mr. Petman recommended 
to the Punjab Government the withdrawal of the charge 
against Your Excellency’s petitioner’s husband because 
of the absence of cunvincing proof against him, but to this 
the Punjab Government did not agree. That’ even then 
the Government Advocate was far from being satisfied as 
to the complicity of your petitioner’s’ husband in the con- 
spiracy and in his final summing up of the case made a 
significant remark to the following effect. ‘“ [f we could 
have manufactured any evidence,” he said, “we could have 
done so against Bhai Parmanand, whom we all along 
suspected and were most anxious to get in. But all that the 
principal approvers say about him amounts to this—that he 
had no knowledge of the conspiracy.” 

4, That Your Excellency’s humble petitioner begs 
respectfully to point out that the learned commissioners, 
while framing charges ag tinst all the rest of the accused 
delayed the framing of a charge against the petitioner’s 
husband till they assembled again after an adjournment 
of two weeks. And Your Excellency’s petitioner ventures 
to submit that she is not far wrong in thinking that the 
reason of this delay on the part of the learned Commissi- 
oners is to be sought in the fact that the evidence against 
her husband, as the learned Commissioners themselves 
admit in more than one part of the judgment, consisted 
largely of the uncorroborated and conflicting evidence of 
only one ( Nawab Khan ) out of a number of approvers, 


husbaad was insufficient for conviction. 
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which was rendered admissible under section 10 of the 
Evidence Act, and of inferences and conjectures made 
therefrom. 

5. That while on the question of the evidence of ap- 
provers, Yonr excellency’s humble petitioner craves leave 
to refer Your Excellency to the findings of the learned 
Commissioners on this point, beginning from the so-called 
identification of her husband by the approvers and others, 
The icarned Commissioners observe:— 


** In court, this accused (referring to petitioner’s hus- 
band) was identified by approvers Amar Singh and Mula 
Singh and P. W. 72, the Police spy, who stated that he 
knew accused, but knew nothing about him in connection 
with the present case; by P. W. 88; by P. W. 87 (who only 
stated—“ This appears to be the man”); and by approver 
Nawab Khan, who stated that hf had seen him but did 
not know his name.” 


Leaving aside the statement of Kirpal Singh (P. W. 
72), the police spy who managed to gain the confidence of 
tbe revolutionary gang and became associated with the 
latter in everything they said or did, but who still “knew 
nothing about the petitioner’s husband in connection with 
the conspiracy case,” We have the evidence of the appro- 
vers, Amar Singh, Mula Singh and Nawab Khan and P, 
W’s. 87 and 88. 


Approver Amar Singh.—Amar Singh and Mula Singh 
were among the leaders of the conspiracy and were accord- 
ed pardons, on becoming approvers. What they say as to 
petitioner’s husband can be thus summed up, Amar Singh 
says that in May 1913, the petitioner’s husband accom- 
panied Hardyal, deseribed.as theJarch-conspirator, to St. 
John (Oregon), where after spending two days and a night 
he left for New York en rowte to London; the approver 
admits that no lecture, (the details of which are given in 
part III-A of the judgment) was delivered at St. John 
by Hardyal or other speaker during petitioner’s husband’s 
stay there. In his cross-examination, approver Amar 
Singh admits (and.the judgment explains) that the peti- 
tioner’s husband was in possession of a ticket for New 
York when he came to St. John with Hardyal, that he 
never had any correspondence with him; that he never saw 
him in any of the hired houses in Lahore or Amritsar 
(deseribed in Part III C. I. of the judgment); that no 
correspoudeng¢e with petitioner’s husband took place while 
the approver was on'the staff of the ‘“Ghadr” Press: 

Approver Mula Singh.—The identification of the peti- 
tioner’s husband: in the Lahore Central Jail, by Mula 
Singh, approver, was far from satisfactcry. Major Ward 
(P. W. 392), Superintendent of Lahore Central Jail, says 
that Mula Singh passed the petitioner’s husband: first, in 
fact his impression is} that Mula Singh went down the 
whvle line before returning aud then identified the peti- 
Major Ward did 
not notice any prompting, but he admits that the peti- 
tioner’s husband began to talk about it and to suggest that 


tioner’s husband on the second passing. 


some kind of hint was given to the approver. But even 
with this faulty identification, Mula Singh “ cannot say 
whether Bhai Parmanand was inthe confidence of owr party. 
[ did not mention our mission to him.” This approver has 
also stated, as the judgment says, that no reference was 
made to the petitioner’s husband at the meeting at Rash 
Behari Bose’s (the absconding arch-conspirator’s) house on 
February 12th, 1915, when the 21st 


for a risiny. 


February was fixed 
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Khan, whose uncorroborated and conflicting hearsay state- 
ments have been made admissible under section 10 of the 
Evidence Act and upon them has been laid the basis of 
the charge against the petitioner's husband. As to Nawab 
Khan, the view of the learned Commissioners (vide Part 
‘11, (14), is that “he is a vain and boastful adventurer, at 


times carried away by the fascination of a Hindu and - 


Muhammadan uinon; another time, he sees things going 
on.in such a way as to make him suspect that the osten- 
sible union of interests has beneath the surface only the 
advancement of Hindus. His zeal for co-operation, though 
endeavoured to be kept up by flattering assurances had 
urconsciously slackened.” In his evidence, this approver,whe 
was 2 petty mill-handin Oregon, andas such, ashe himself 
admits, was told always to act under the instructions of men 
like Keshar Singh, Jagat Ram and Jowala Singh, stated 
on cross-examination thathis mind turned against Har 
Dyal for the partiality shown to Hindus, and that even 
in Sacremento he took a separate house to avoid sus- 
picions of Ghadr party that he was an informer or spy, and 
that Mr. Hopkinson of the Canadian Immigration Depart- 
ment promised to arrange payment of his expenses by Go- 
vernment. Thus he readily became almost from the 
outset a willing agent in the hands of the police, but on 
cross-examination he made a mess of the whole thing and 
betrayed the real character of his evidence. He stated on 
one occasion that Kartar Singh told him that the petiti- 
oner’s husband ‘gave Rs. 500 to Jagat Ramfor Doaba group 
expenses, while 9n another occasion, he stated that he 
learnt from Kartar Singh that the money was for purchase 
of arms, and tried to explain the difference of the two 


statements by saying that “Kartar Singh may have 
spoken falsely.” The learned Commissioners have in 


their judgment been at pains to reconcile the discrepan- 
cies by importing, your petitioner submits with due 
deference, a new theory of their own, viz, that this Rs. 500 
was made over by petitioner's husband on two occasions, 
to Jagat Ram, once for Doaba group expenses and once for 
the purchase of arms. The judgment also seeks to explain 
the discrepancy away by holding the approver that “is 
confused in his mind a3 to the dates, and he had, of course 
no personal knowledge. ” With all respect for the learned 
Commissioners, Your Excellency’s petitioner begs to sub: 
mit that the judgment of the learned Commissioners, 
however charitable it may have been toa loafer like the 
approver, has not been altogether fair to her husband 

And in this connection, your humble petitioner craves leave 
to call your Excellency’s attention to the fact that except 
once at St. John, this approver Nawab Khan does not 
claim to have ever seen your petitioner’s husband, who 
is then said ito have been clean shaven and wearing 
European clothes nor dees he till the trial, know his 
name. Still he pretends to recognise him and invents a 
number of stories regarding him, ia one of which he has, 
as stated above, been caught napping and as to none of 
which he lays claim to any personal knowledge. 

Approver Nawab Khans Stories.—It may not be, Your 
Excellency’s petitioner ventures to suppose, out of place here 
{> examine some of the stories invented by this approver. 

(+). That Har Dyal in May, 1913, gave the petitioner’s 
husband 150 dollars of the collection for his passage 
expenses and work in India. Amar Singh approver has (as 
we have seen) stated that the petitioner’s husband left 
for England after a day and night’3. stay at St. John via 


&pprover Nawab Khan.—Next is the approver, Nawab | New York, for which place he held a ticket and that dur 


ing his stay there no meeting was held nor any collection 
made. Amar Singh approver says that Har Dyal about 
these days was in extremely indigent circumstances and 
bad to he paid 25 dollars rer mensem as he had no meant 
of livelihood. Thé theory of any contribution to the petiti- 
oner’s husband for work in India is improbable in view 
of the fact deposed to byAmar Singh approver that till 
8th August 1914, viz.: till about the outbreak of the War, 
the Hindustani Society’s intention was to agitate constitu- 
tionally for rights. Next, this. approver Nawab ,Khan 
states that he heard from Kanshi Ram (who was hanged 
in connection with the Ferozesbah occurrence) that he had 
talked over the plan of attack on Lahore Cantt Magazine 
on 25th Novr., 1914 with the petitioner's husband. Part 
ITI (c) of the judgment, which gives an account of this 
abortive plan says that the idea originated at the Badowa! 
or Mullanpur meeting under the leadership Nidhan Singh, 
accused No. 54, but it is nowhere alleged that the petitioner's 
husbard knew or ever met Nidhan Singh. Two witnesses 
Amar Singh approver (page 68 of the printed record ) 
and Jawala Singh (page 117) depose as to the details of the 
above meeting, but none of them says a word as to the 
petitioner’s husband having any knowledge of the projected 
raid. Indeed, his hearsay allegation regarding the petitioner’s 
husband being in the know is altogether uncorroborated, 
and on the face of it improbable. 


Further, this Nawab Khan, approver, says that he was 
urged by Kartar Singh to visit the petitioner's husband 
and get maps of the Punjab and wire.cutting implements ? 
and he also states that the accused Nand Singh in his 
conversation on February 1915, told him that Rs. 10,000, 
the proceeds of Chabba dacoity, had been sent to the peti- 
tioner’s husband, and also that at the Ladowal meeting 
of November 17th, 1914, Prithi Singh told him (Nawab 
Khan) that the petitioner’s husband had undertaken to 
do press work, and that he also played the part of what 
has been described as a Post Office accused (vide Part 
III CI of the judgment) through whom the whereabouts 
of different members of the party, which were asa rule 
not fully known to all the others, could be known when 
on occasions it was desired to get into touch with each 
other. All this, Your Excellency’s petitioner respectfully 
submits, is wild and fantastic invention. As your peti- 
tioner’s husband has pointed out in his statement before 
the learned Commissioners. and as the Ex. D 23 A to D 
(seven censored letters), the genuineness of which is fully 
accepted by the learned Commissioners, amply bear out, 
from December 11th, 1914, all cards and letters addressed 
to petitioner’s husband began to reach him 4 or 5 days late. 
marked “ Passed by the Censor,” still it isnot alleged that 
any objectionable correspondence was ever found addressed 
or traced to the petitioner’s husband. It is also admitted 
that although the petitiqner’s husband lived in Lahore for 
nearly a year and a quarter after his return from foreign 
lands till his arrest on 25th February, 1915, he never 
attended any conspirators’ meeting and in view of the 
aforesaid circumstances, the suggestion that Kartar Singh 
told Nawab Khan approver to visit the petitioner and 
get maps of the Punjab and wire-cutting instruments is 


| pure concoction. To this same category of fiction belongs 


the further story which Nand Singh is said 4 have told 
this approver that Rs. 10,009, the proceeds of the Chabba 
dacoity were deposited with the petitioner's husband. 
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Nand Singh, it may be remembered, made a long confession 
before Mr. Shibu Mal, Magistrate, Ist Class Ludhiana, 
but there is not a word in it regarding the petitioner’s 
husband, far less of any deposit of money with him. Further, 
the evidence of M. Amir Ali (P. W. 195) Inspector, C. I. 
D., who conducted the Chabba dacoity investigation shows 


that the complainants in that dacoity case admitted later | 
| Parmanand, II, who had come asking for him. He also 


admitted that Amar Singh approver gave him 7gold dollars 


on that their report of Rs. 10,000 cash being stolen was 
untrue, and therefore in his complaint Mr H. B. Hare- 
Scott, Superintendent of Police, mentioned that in the 
Chabba case although the complainants alleged loss of Rs. 
- 10,000 cash and Rs. 6,000 worth of jewellery, apparently 
gnly ‘jewellery was looted. The fact is that Rs. 19,000 
which was not stolen property, was found subsequently 


with a friend of the deceased and was mentioned in the | 


first repori. Thus the story was made out of the first report 
in the Che‘an diary, which was admitted to be false as 


regards this portion. 


Character of approver Nawab Khaws evidence: —Thus 
the whole of the statement of approver Nawab Khan is 
made up of hearsay statements, which although they have 
been made admissible under the all-comprehensive section 
J0 of the Evidence Act, are contradicted at every point 
by other witnesses. It has been already shown } ow he 
stumbled in his cross-examination when asked to state the 
purpose for which the petitioner's husband is said to have 
paid Rs. 500 to Jagat Ram. We have also noted how the 
story, which he puts into Nand Singh accused’s mouth, 
that Rs. 10,000 as the proceeds of the Chabba dacoity was 
depusited with the petitioner’s husband is false, no cash, 
according to the prosecution version, being looted there. 
Tt is trae that the learned Commissioners are inclined in 
their judgment to the view that Nand Singh accused and 
nut the approver Nawab Khan was speaking somewhat 
at random, but this view, it is submitted with all respect, 
is not quite just to the petitioner’s husband. And in this 
connection, Your Excellency’s humble petitioner craves 
leave to refer Your Excellency to the confession of Kartar 
Singh, accused No. 39, who in reply to question No. 43 
says that he has never seen Bhai Parmanand except in 
jail (page 483 of the printed record). Thus al] the state- 
ments, which the approver Nawab Khan putsinto Kartar 
Singh’s mouth are not only contradicted by Kartar Singh 
himself and other wicnesses, but are inherently improbable. 
Prithi Singh, (accused No. 58) and Nend Singh (accused 
No, 53) do similarly contradict the approver in their 
confessions and the story is intrinsically improbable. And 
yet, it is on the basis of this story, so contlicting, so impro- 
hable, so tainted, so largely based on hearsay statements, 
that the petitioner’s husband has heen judged, found guilty, 
convicted and sentenced. 

6. Bhai Purncanand’s Truthful ness: 
hand, and apart from the perversions of innocent things 
made by the approver Nawab Khan, Your Excellency’s 


That on the other 


humble petitioner craves leave to point out, that not for a 
moment did her husband make any effort to. keep back or 
conceal the real state of things. Being asked by the learned 
Commissioners if he was acquainted with Jaget Ram 
(aveused No. 31), and the reason why his house should be 
chosen as a house of call for the whereabouts of Jagat Ram 
and Parmanand II (accused No. 57), he said he might have 
seen Jagat Rara only cnce in Berkeley, and the «nly reason 
he could yive for his address being mentioned was that 
his medical business, being advertised in loca) newspapers, 


SSS 


| 


Se 


which reached America led them to suggest his address, 


which was that of a person who had been to America, as 


| @ house of val] in this particular instance. He also admitted 


that at the beginning of November, 1914, Amar Singh 
approver came and asked tur Jayat 
said he did not knuw where he was and that on another 
occasion he told Amar Singh approver the address of 


tam, upon which he 


to change, ( not for deposit as stated by Nawab Khan 
approver ) and that 4 or 5 of them belonged to Jagat Ram 
accused, and that he guve the gold pieces to his manager 


_to get them changed from Ram Chand (P. W. 87) to whom 


the latter went in company with Raja Ram (P. W. 86), 
and to make over the change to Jagat Ram, but he did 
not know that Jagat Ram wats going to Peshawar. Your 
petitioner submits that the version that his Manager and 


not her husband himself accompanied Raja Ram to Ram 


Chand is amply borne out by the evidence of Raja Ram 
himself before the Commissioners and the Police and that 


_Ram Chand’s evidence about the petitioner’s husband 


coming to him for change of the dollars is far from definite. 
and his identification of the petitioner’s husband in havalat 
whom he had never seen before, is far from satisfactory 
(Rama Chand merely suggested that ‘this appears to be 
the mun”). As a matter of fact, the learned Commissioners 
themselves admit in another part of the judgment (Part 
IT (10) of the judgment) that such visits uf one of hee 
accused for addresses of ‘his associates or the facilities 
afforded to one of them tochange foreign coins are incidents 
otherwise innocent, but they msy be viewed in a differe: t 
light if the giver-of such facilities is proved te have had a 
bomb manual in his possession some years before. Indeed, 
it is on account of the possession of the bomb manual thar 
the whole cae against her husband, Your Excellency’s 
petitioner respectfully submits, has been pre-judged against 
him, and these otherwise innocent incidents viewed in 
a sinister light and her husbana described as the principal 
of what has been described as the Post Office accused. 

7. That with regard tothe possession of the bomb 
manual, which was the subject-niatter of proceedings under 
section 110, Crimina! Procedure Code; and but for which 
probably her husband would not have been arrested and 


' convicted, Your Excellency’s petitioner humbly craves per- 


mission toexplain the circumstances leading to the security 
preceedings in 1909-10. Your petitioner's husband was 
attracted early in life by the religious, social and educa- 
tional ideals of the AryaSamajandhe became, after taking 
his M. A. degree, a life member of the D. A. V. College 
ov a bare subsistence allowance, and for the sake of econoniy 
enforced by his life of poverty, he had to take on sub-lease 
a portion of the house, where KishenSingh, brother of Ajit 
Singh, the deportee, had left some of his things. Kishen 
Singh till then.had never been convicted and the petiti- 
oner’s husband, whose whole time was cecupied with his 
duties in the D, A. V. College and affairs of the Samaj, 
never enquired as to the activities of Kishen Singh. On the 
house being searched in another connection, a manual on 
bombs was found ina box without a lock and thus was only 
technically in the possession of the petitioner’s husband, 
As a result proceedings under section 110, Criminal Prcoce- 
dure Code, were started aginst him and he was placed on 
security for a period of three years. He then lost his appo- 
intment in the D. A. V. College and after spending some 
eight months in his village, left in 1910 for America to 
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learn pharmacy and in {913 obtained a diploma at the 


California University (vide his diploma D 21). It is on re- 
cord that the O. I. Department found nothing merimina- 


ting against the husband of the petitioner from the date of 
the security proceedings till his arrest. The judgment of 
the learned Commissioners recognises this fact, but in- 
stead of taking this circumstance in his fayour, views it in 
a manner, with the presumption of innosence which the 
British criminal jurisprudence makes in favour of every 
accused person. The learned Commissioners observe that 
the continuity of the state of mind, as revealed in the po- 
ssession of the bomb manual, is not disproved by any overt 
act and.that it cannot be presumed that the petitioner’s 
husband mended his ways. As a matter of fact, his associa- 
tion with Har Dyal for one day and night at St. John and 
the publication of his work Varikh-i-Hind, or History of 
India are regarded by the Commissioners as clear proofs 
of his continuity of intention. Your Excellency’s peti- 
tioner begs leave to submit that the admissibility of the 
bomb: mantal discovered some six years ago as an evidence 
of her husband’s present state of mind in.1915 is. open to 
grave doubt, inasmuch as the fact of his association with 
Har Dyal for a few hours and the. publication of the histo- 
ry are capable of quite innocent and satisfactory explanation 


On the otber hand; it is rather reasonable to assume, 
and was asa matter ef fact the case, as petitioner with 


\ 


t 
' 


her intimate, knowledge of her husband’s character can. 


w tlaffirm, that the bomb-manual incident served tc him 
as a warning against mixing with questionable characters 
and made him devote all his time and energies to the 


peaceful profession of selling medicals and his religious 
and educational pursuits. 

&. That as regards association with Har Dyal atSt. 
Jonn (Oregon ) in May 1913, Your Excellency’s petiti- 
oner is quite ecntent to be judged by the statement of 
approver Amar singh, to which a reference has already 
been made. His association was not of many hours’ durat- 
ion, und during that time, no lecture was delivered nor 


collections made. Besides, the intention of the Hindustanee | 


Committee in Oregon, as Amar Singh, approver stated in 
his cross-examination, was, til] 8th August-1914, to agitate 
constitutionally for rights, that isto say, it did not harbour 
any revolutionary intention till a year and a quartor after 
the petitioner's husband had left America. The @hadar 
newspaper was not started till 1st November, 1913, 
about six months after the petitioner's husband had 
quitted the American shores. ‘Shere is the statement of 
of approver Amar Singh that the petitioners husband had 
never any correspondence with Ghadar newspaper. Your 
kxcellenev’s petitioner submits that in the face of the 
above circumstances the conjecture of the learned Com- 
missioners that Har Dyal must have informed her husband 
of Ghadar scheme is not justified at all, As for association 
with Har Dyal, he and the petitioner’s husband differed 
as the two poles) Har Dyal was a preacher of socialism 
and free thought, while the petitioner’s husband is a 
profound student and votary of the Hindu scriptures such 
as the Gita, the Mahabharat and the Upanishads. There 
can be nothing in common between the two, belonging as 
they did, to diametrically opposite schools of thought. And 
it is a fact that barring the perverse distortions and in- 
ventions of Nawab Khan, approver, none of the other ap: 
provers, or other prosecution witnesses haye said a word 
implicating the petitioner’s husband. 
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9. That in respect of the publication of the Tartkha 
Hind by the petitioner’s husband, the rough notes as he 
explains in liis statement were composed, some before 
the sextch in 1909 and some in 1913, in his spare time 
in London and the copy-beoks were given to Pindi Das in 
January or February, 1914 As the prefatory note to 
the book expluins, the idea of writing a history was no 
new-fangled one, her husband having been at it even before 
1909. The present work, as he further explains in his pre. 
face, was based on the standard works of Cunningham, Duff, 
Hunter, Kaye, Malleson and Todd, and its publication after 
the beginning of the War was only accidental, being due ta 
the difficulties of the press. It is true that there is a line at 
the end referring to the War, but it is not difficultsfor a 
publisher to add such a line. Had the petitioner’s husband 
added the line, he would have naturally been more detailed 
in his reference to an event of such celussal and infinite 
magnitude, Your Excellecy’s petitioner respectfully sub: 
mits that the learned Commissioners have not beencorrect 


in assuming that the publication was a deliberate and an 
overt act in furtherance of the conspiracy. Not a single 
copy of the Tarikh-i-Hind, Your Excellency’s petitioner 
respectfully submits, was found in the possession of any of 
the accused in the cospiracy case. The book was priced at 
one rupee each, a somewhat high price’ for an Urdu book 
of its size and its sale before the order of proscription was 
always in the open market. Far different were the ways of 
the circulation of the “Ghadr” newspaper. It was distributed 
free, in various subtle and covert ways. ‘Whatever might 
be the shortcomings of the artkh-i-Hind it cannot fora 
moment be said that it was in any wayconnected with the 
conspiracy. The theory of Nawab Khan approver that he 


learnt from Amar Singh approver that the petitioner's bus. 
band wished to handle the printing department of the con- 
spiracy, and that the beok was written in furtherance of 
this object, is wholly unteuable in view of the fact that the 
petitioner’s hysband started nothing in the printing line 
nor had admittédly any connection with the “ Ghadr..” 
Further, Amar Singh approver, in the course of his long 


examination, entirely exonerates the petitioner’s husbazd 
of any such design. 


10. In conclusion, Your Excellency’s petitioner humbly 
prostrates herself at the feet of Your Gracious Excellency 
and humbly submits that whatever indiscretion her husband 
may have committed in not withdrawing from the market 
the publication of Zarikh-i-Hind, after the declaration of 
War, has been more than amply punished by his prolonged 
incarceration in jail and in ,the Andamans 
the last four and a half. The petitioner’s 


purpose is to pray for the exercise of the prero- 
vative of clemency that vests in Your Excellency as 


the Viceroy of vur Gracions King-Emperor. Act IV of 1915 


which was passed after your petitioner’s husband’s arrest 
was essentially a War measure, designed for the defence of 


the realm, and Your Excellency’s petitioner can underst- 
and the action taken against her husband in a time of em- 
ergency. But with the signing of the Peace treaty and the 
advent of new and auspicious days of victory, that 
emergeney has passed away. And it is only meet that the 
prayer of a destitute, sorrowing and homeless woman for 
an order of clemency and reprieve for her unfortunate hus- 
band should be mereifully listened to by His Excellency at 
this time, for which act of kindness and grace, Your Excell- 
ency’s humble petitioner, as in duty bound, will ever pray. 
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Lala Lajpatrai’s views:—We need hardly say 
that we do not agree with all the opinions expressed 
by Lala Lajpatrai in his letter. For instance his 
generalisation about nations with Imperial ambition is 
too sweeping. When not blinded by self-interest England 
is “a champion of freedom and democracy.” We do not 
believe that the Socialists or the Labourites will give 
more than the Liberals if their particular interest 
clash with the giving. The fact is that we need to 
beg from no party. We have to prepare ourselves 
for what we want. Equality cannot be given to us, 
We must grow toit, Nor can we subscribe to the 
dietum that “the law will not perhaps allow the 
whole truth to be told.” Solongas we retain the 
dread of the law 60 as to prevent our telling the 
whole truth, so long will the law remain bad 
and we with it. We shall never realise.the national 
status unless we are prepared inspite of the law to 
speak out our mind. It is the history of every nation, 
i cannot be different with us. If it is complete 
separation we want, we must demand it at any peril. 
In the plan we have ventured to suggest from time to 
time there is no need for complete separation to 
vealise our fullest destiny, There is room forit 
in the British constitution, But that constitution 


“peing supremely human and prantical provides for 
perfect freedom as well as “‘a state perilously near 
toslavery.” Oanada can waive the Union Jack and 


still enjoy all the privileges of an independent nation 
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and Fijican own the same flag and have indentur- 
ed men and women living a life of immoral degrada- 
tion. But we must forbear. It is sufficient for us to 
know that Lala Lajpatrai’s letter breathes lofty love 
for his country and that he is striving in far-off 
America to uplift his countrymen. We would suggest to 
him that the salvation of India lies not iu copying the 


West but in understanding the genius of our civili- 
sation and adapting it to the present day needs. 


The Review of Sentences—Mr. Montagu’s 
statement in reply to Colonel Wedgewood that it was 
not proposed to do anything further in the reduction 
of the sentencesin thePunjab unless that were récom- 
mended by the Hunter Committee which ‘‘could recom: 
mend that the sentences be reviewed entirely,” will help 
to dispel some of the vagueness that bas been allowed 
to hang over the matter, since the Hon, Panditji two 
months ago raised in the last sessions of the Council 
the question about the function of the Revision Judges, 
and was peremptorily asked by the President of the 
Council to smother all curiosity in the matter. It is 
clear now that the Revision Judges -cannot proceed 
with their work, unless they are so adyised by the 
Hunter Committee who only ‘‘couid recommend that 
the sentences be reviewed.” Shall we inquire whether 
these sentences will be the summary court sentences 
only or will they include those passed by the Martial 
Law Commissions also ? But probably this question also 
will some day be answered by Mr. Montagu, as the Gov- 
ernment have preferred to keep the public in the dark 
so long. We shall not be far wrong?if we say, now, that 
the early appointment of the Revision Juiges Was 
but a device to hoodwink the public. 

Meanwhile the Hunter Committee will deeide whe- 
ther or not to recommend the review of sentences on the 
evidence led by the official witnesses. Until that deei- 
sion is made in their favour, andthe Revision Judges 
also thereafter release them, the incarcerated men wiil 
have to continue to undergo silent suiferiug, inspite 
of the fact that they were convicted, in many 
instances, by judges who refused to admit or consider 
all evidence save what would fix the guilt on them- 
no matter whether it was tendered by tutored or 
false witnesses, This is a state of things which the 
public cannot be expected to tolerate, with equanimity 
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The Ways pf The Police—The judgment 
in the Madhawpura Police Chowky Burning 
Case delivered by the First Special Tribunal, 
Ahmedabad has some severe strictures on the investi- 
gating police officers in the case. The President Mr. 
Vernon observed: “ It is perfectly clear on the most 
lenient view either that the majority of the witnesses 
have been tutored or that they are false witnesses 
whose evidence was accepted without any proper se- 
curity of the investigating officer.” Rao Bahadur 
Setalvad observed : ‘‘ The investigation of this case. 
does no credit to the police officers concerned. It is 
a matter of great-regret that on such tutored wit- 
nesses and got up evidence 13 citizens should have 
been arrested and kept in custody for a period of 7 
months. From out of these 13 unfortunate individuals 
many presented applications for bail in June and July 
last, but they avere opposed by the prosecution, on no 
doubt instructions from the police.” 

This is but one of the numerous instances of “tu- 
tored and false witnesses.” Here were 13 innocent 
meu who were made to suffer for seven months, but 
who by an impartial Tribunal have at last been’ dis- 
charged. But what of the hundreds who are rotting 
in the Punjab Jails, for whose misery not only the 
evidence of tutored and false witnesses is responsible, 
but the direct encouragement by the trying judges of 
the methods of the police by the suppression and 
exclusion of evidence ? 

Worse than Ordinary Criminals:—Since we 
wrote last on the subject of the refusal to lead evi- 
dence before the Hunter Committee by the Congress 
Sub-Committee, a luminous statement has been issued 
by the Hon. Pandit Malaviya which is a sufficient 
answer to those who have been eavilling at the 

‘Sub-Committee’s decision. If they are unconvinced 
of the Sub-Committee’s desire to hasten the ins 
quiry, it would be vain to try to convince them any. 
more, The only thing that to us appears to be clear 
from the statement and the correspondence that has 
passed between the Government and the Sub-Com- 
mittee and Mr, Gandhi, is that the last thing the Sub- 
Committee can be accused of is an uncompromising 
attitude. It will be noticed that. they were demand- 
ing the temporary release of the leaders, They were 
told that six leaders could be released on parole for 
the day or days they might actually be giving evi- 
dence. Taking this to be a concession in principle, 
they expressed their willingness to be satisfied even 
if the leaders were permitted to attend the Com- 
inittee sittings ws prisoners in custody, to instruct 
counsel in matters which concerned them and which 
Were within their knowledge, Even this was refused. 
Meanwhile the examination of official witnesses by 
the Committee continues, and they are allowed to 
cast all sorts of aspersions on the incarcerated 
leaders obviously behind their back. This is a posi- 
tion which can be,tolerated neither by. the Sub-Cem- 
mittee, nor may be tolerated vy the Hunter Com- 
mittee, if, as we believe, it isan impartial body bent 
on a thorough investigation of all matters 
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We fail to see how Government cannot under- 
stand what should be so obvious to them that all these 
concessions-especially the one of allowing the prison- 
ers to attend the Committee sittings on parole on the 
day or days on which they are examined, which is 
a concession in principle-are rendered absolutely 
nugatory. 


The procedure they have adopted is indeed oppos- 
ed to allcanons of justice. It may not be out of 
place here to draw the Government’s attention toa 
South African example. General Smuts, when the 
Indian community refused to lead evidence before 
the Solomon Commission, agreed not to lead evi- 
dence of a negative character on the question of the 
Indian community’s allegations as to ill-treatment, 
and thus consented to forego what he himself de- 
scribed as “an opportnnity to lead rebutting evidence 
in vindication of the conduct of the Government’s 
Officers.” It should bea point of honour with the 
Punjab Government, likewise, not to lead any evi- 
dence-and it is all rebutting evidence that they are 
leading—when no evidence is led before the Commit- 
tee by the Congress Sub-Committee, They are, how- 
ever, not only leading rebutting evidence, but allowing 
their officers to make counter-allegations to which. 
those concerned are not to be allowed t6 answer. A 
more shocking anomaly can hardly be conceived. 


It is rendered still more shocking by Mr. Montagu's 
explanatory statement that the business of the 
Hunter Committee will be also “to - recommend 
that the sentences be reviewed entirely.” How, we 
ask, will it be possible for the Committee to decide 
whether to recommend or not the review of sentences. 
from the incomplete data before them? And if they 
did so, nothing could be more unfair to the prisoners, 
nothing would be so obviously effective to frus- 
trate the purposes for which the Committee is 
appointed, 


COLZGSPODT GILG. 


HINDUS AND THE KHILAFAT QUESTION. 


Moulana Abdul Barisaheb writes as follows ina letter 
to Mr. Gandhi regarding the Khilafat question:— 


Thanks are due to your kind special attention in ins 
curing the suecess of the prayer day and the Hindu: 
Moslem Unity. Your attitude has deeply affected the 
Musalmans in general and religious section among them 
in particular. A group of Ulamas has written me speci- 
ally to pay you their homage. One of them is Moulana 
Suleman Saheb of Phulwari, who has written to m¢ 
that they have determined not to sacrifice cows in future 
and that they have influenced the others also. I hope 
that if persons like you undertake the task of the fulfil- 
ment of the Unity motto, the country will soon Hourish 
and all disputable problems will be solved, 
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The following is the remaining portion of Lala 
Lajpatrai’s letter to Mr. Gandhi :— 


Thanks for your letter acknowledging mine, I 
beg to apologise for having omitted to sign it. It 
was a pure oversight as you truly observe. As desir- 
ed by you I have great pleasure in stating my views 
on the situation in India at some length. I will not 
enter into a discussion and will just content myself 
with a mere statement of my views, 


(1). No nation which has Imperial ambition 
and the power to satisfy it, can be said to have any 


sense of justice or can be admired asa champion of 


freedom and democracy. 
sistent, 


The two things are incon- 
You may, if you like, admire the people 


thereof for power, strength, statesmanship, or enlight- 
ened selfishness, but when youadmire them for their 
‘ sense of justice’ or for their ‘ love of freedom’, you 
say what is not true, never mind whether you do it 
consciously, for the sake of expediency, or wnconsci- 
In my judgment the Indian 
leaders, who constantly harp on the British sense 
of justice, and of the British love of freedom for all 
peoples, mislead their people and thereby cause a. great 
deal of harm to the cause of political progress in their 
country. Instead of making the people realize the 
ituation as it is, and letting them adapt themselves 
to it for the purposes of progress on right lines they 
cover the situation with a lot of camouflage and there- 


ously out of habit. 


by do positive harm to the cause of their country. 


British Imperialism is as selfish and autocratic as 


any Imperialism in the history of the world ever 
was or could be. We may appeal tothe British 
in the name of justice, if we must, but we 
should not labour under any misapprehension that 
British ‘ justice’ is any way better than any other 
Imperial ‘justice.’ In the history of the British 
Empire ‘ justice ’ was never done to the claims of any 
dependency or colony, except under extreme pressure 
and for selfish reasons. Even in the case of South 
Africa it was more enlightened self-interest than pure 
unadulterated love of justice that led Sir Henry Camp- 
bell Bannerman to grant them Dominion status. 


(2) I believe that comparatively speaking there 
isa larger percentage of true and honest Interna. 
tionalists in Great Britain than in any other country 
in the world except perhaps in Russia and the 
United States. These English Internationalists do 
sincerely believe in justice and liberty for all people. 
But they are in a hopeless minority, and consequently 
their influence on British statesmanship is extremely 


limited. 


(3) The only classes in Great Britain to whom it is 
any use appealing for International justice are the 
socialists or the laborites, 
gome very fine souls but the bulk of them are rank 


The liberal party contains 
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Imperialists and their Imperialism is, in my 
judgment, more harmful to the world of dependencies 
than that of the Tories, The Tories have little recourse 
to eamouflage. They are brutally frank, blunt, and 


outspoken in their aims and politics, A water and 
milk kind of Liberalism is a positive danger to a 
nation striving for freedom. What the latter needs 
is the truth, so that she may know what to do. In 
their economic policy the Tories are more honest than 
the Liberals. Both are devoted Imperialists; but the 
Tories make no pretence of their love of democracy 
in the abstract. The Liberalsetalk a great deal of 


| justice and democracy and liberty, but when the time 


for action comes, they act even worse than the Tories, 


(4) Ithink that the Indian leaders should tel! their 
people the truth and nothing but thetruth. The law 
will not perhaps allow of the whole truth being told, 
The people ought to know that it is foolish for them — 
to appeal to the Liberals; that the Liberals will do 
nothing for them,and to take shelter under the hack- 
eneyed utterances of our old leaders about the 


‘British sense of justice’ and the ‘British iuve for 


freedom’ etc, is just deceiving themseives. 


There is little justice even in Great Britain. 
Whenever there is a clash of interests, the ruling 
classes treat their poor compatriots as ruthlessly as 
they doin India, In England the poor classes have, 
by the power of vote and by organised action, econo- 
mic and political, succeeded in bettering their 
condition. Their appeals to the sense of justice of the 
ruling classes are as fruitless as ours are and will be, 
Whatever they have gained they have won by the 
mere force of organised action.. Ifthe Indians want 
to get their rights they have just to be conscious of 
their rights and organise. They will never get any- 
thing by appealing to the British sense of justice. They 
must use all the weapons that the governed classes 
in America and in Great Britain have used and are 
using for achieving the purpose. In these countries 
the bulk of the population is opposed to the use 
of violence or force, not on ethical grounds so much 
as on practical. It is considered useless and demora- 
lising to threaten violence, or to. try to use force 
against organised governmental forces. If it is so in 
countries where every one is free to keep and learn 
the use of fire arms,it is even more so in India, Ethics 
aside, the policy of using violence or force to oust 
the British from India is foolish, Indian youths 
desirous of serving their country and of advancing 
the cause of freedom must learn to control their temper, 
{ think that at times it is very difficult to do so , and 
looks cowardly to.take things lying down, but then 
the outlet should be found in other ways. I am not 
in favour of taking insults, individual or national, in 
a spirit of weak submission, but I am strongly convine- 
ed of the futility of force for national purposes. | 
have nothing to add to what I have already said in my 
previous letter about terrorism and secret Societies, 
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CONQUERING HATE BY LOVE. 
SS 
Mr. Andrews has left for South Africa to add to 
the many services he has rendered to India and he 


has left to us a brief speech of matchless beauty for 
The speech was 


3”? 


us all to ponder over and act upto. 
delivered by him in answer to the farewell speeches 
made at the Bradlangh Hall at Lahore on the eve of 
his departure for South Africa. 


To understand the speech we must know the 
He has spoken through his heart. He has 
He spoke to 


speaker. 
given a message of hope and comfort. 
an audience that had felt the warmth ofhis deep 
affection. He spoke to those whom he had hastened 
to help. He was prevented by a Government that 
had become insane for the moment. He returned 
as soon as ever he could and worked tirelessly in 
their midst and in so doing he suffered insults 
perhaps from his own countrymen, Those for whom 
he laboured did not fully realise the measure of his 


service, 


Mr. Andrews has spoken in measured and delibe- 
rate language of the Jallianwala Bagh Massacre, 
He has likened it to the Glenco Massacre. He 
feels as we do for the sufferers and has done much 
more than most of us have done and would care to do, 
Everyone of his acts has been “in very truth an act of 
penance, of atonement, an act of reparation for my 
countrymen.” If he has ?dentified himself completely 
with us, it is not because he has ceased to be an 
Englishman or because he feels less for England, 


Indeed he believes he js : : 
eves he is more truly English because 


of his becoming identified with us, 
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And if he feels ever: as we do, does he also hate 
Englishmen as some of us undoubtedly do? He has 
pointed to those of us who hate, a true path, By his 
very life he says to us, ‘Conquer hate by love.’ He 
says by his action, ‘You may speak of English officers’ 
deeds in as strong a language as I do but you will not 
conquer them by your hate,’ It iseasy to say, ‘No 
more love after the Amritsar Massacre.’ Mr. Andrews 
says we shall err if we take the seemingly easy path, 
They fired, and we burned their buildings and mur- 
dered some of them. It was easy, it was simple. But 
if we had, if we could have restrained our anger, if 
we had not retaliated them, the very firing upon us 
would have returned itself upon them and the hatred 
would have thus spent itself. The forgot, we forgot. 
They forgot more and—? The gulf can certainly go 
on widening. 

Must we then forget Jallianwala Bagh? 
Never. But we must not harbour revenge; 
neither must we be cowed down. Itis clear, whatever 
other findings there may be by the official] or the non- 
official Committee that the Massacre was a brutal and 
barbarous act of revenge intended to cow us down. 
If we refuse to be cowed down, there never will be 
a repetition of Jallianwala Bagh, And the way not 
to be cowed down is either to be as they or out of 
our strength to disdain to retaliate. What is that 
strength? It is the ability to undergo voluntary 
suffering, When their bullets, their prisons, their 
floggings and their gallows do not frighten us, their 
use will have gene, 


John Bunitan so loved his persecutors that he 
would not ha¥m then,, neither would he submit to 
their unlawia ordets. He, therefore, rejoiced in his 
sufferings in his prison. Miranbai would not submit 
to her husband’s unjust wishes but she loved him 
and therefore suffered at his hands, Prahlad resisted 
his father’s commands and joyfully bore the persecu- 
tion through which he had to go, This voluntary 
bearing of suffering requires infinitely more courage 
than giving blow for blow. 


If we would honour Mr. Andrews, we would re- 
fuse merely to appropriate his services, whilst we 
are not affected by the lesson they teach, Such ap- 
propriation would be parusitical. We may not love 
Mr, Andrews and not love Englishmen, The only re- 
compense acceptable to him can bea consistent, studied 
effort on our part not to hate his countrymen if only 
for his sake, 


The Punjab can easily assimilate Mr, Andrews’ 
message. The Punjabis are physically the bravest 
among Indians, They, therefore, are the fittest to 
learn to love, Geographically they stand at the 
top. May they stand at the top morally also, and learn 
from untold sorrows the power of love} 
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INTERNATIONAL LABOUR CONFERENCE 
AND THE 
AHMEDABAD MILL HANDS. 


In these days of general awakening amongst the 
labouring classes, the questions raised by the Inter- 
national Labour Conference should receive generous 
welcoma at the hands of all well-wishers of the 
working men. The questions though affecting only 
a few matteysare of far-reaching importance, and a 
proper decision thereon would lead to a speedy im- 
provement in the life and conditions of labour in this 
country. In order, however, to arrive at sucha de- 
cision, local conditions in different industries must be 
carefully investigated and experiments be made to see 
what reforms could be introduced without materially 

hurting the industries, This procedure might appear 
slow and halting, but ismade imperative in view of not 
only of the fact that our trades and industries are not 
left without any state help or protection even though 
necessary, but also of the fact that they are exposed 
to a relentless and even unfair competition with the 
more advanced countries. With this view an attempt 
is here made to indicate the conditions of millhands 
in Ahmedabad in reference to the subject matter of the 
questions mentioned above and suggest such reforms 
as are immediately needed, 

HOURS OF EMPLOYMENT. 

The most important question raised by the Con- 
ference isin respect of the hours of employment, 
The Conference appears to be desirous of getting an 
eight hours’ day accepted everywere. Much as one 
may share this desire of the Conference it does not 
appear to be within the range of practicability in view 
of the conditions that obtain here. The present 
Factory Act places the following restrictions on the 
employment of adult labour :— 


1. No person shall be employed for more than 
twelve hours in any one day. 

2. No person shall be employed before 5-30 A.M, 
or after 7 P. M., unless he is employed in a system of 
shifts approved by the inspector. 

8, There shall be after each six hours of work a 
stoppage of half an hour, during which alljwork shall 
be discontinued except by persons employed in a 
system of shifts approved by the inspector, 


4. No person shall be employed in any factory on 
a Sunday unless he has had or will have a holiday on 
one of the three days immediately preceding or suc- 
ceeding the Sunday. 


It must be at once admitted that these restrictions 
though imposed in the interests of labour are in no 
way adequate. A twelve hours’day must certainly 
be considered a great hardship. It is bound to under- 
mine the constitution of working men, particularly so 
in the case of this city because of its bad sanitation 
and the very trying conditions of work in the mills, 
Asa matter of fact even the well-built workman 
complains that he is completely exhausted after a full 
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day’s work and that he is left utterly ingapacitated 
thereafter for any domestic duties, or giving a single 
hour in a night school, In any case it is evident that 
a long day’s work must leave little time or erfergy for 
such work, and if we really desire the amelioration 
of the conditions of working classes their hours of 
employment must be substantially reduced. In these 
days, however, it is hardly necessary to elaborate this 
argument, for not only the intelligent public but even 
the mill agents are favourably inclined, and the ques- 
tion only remains as to whether the reduction could 
be effected without injuring thé industry. There ig no 
doubt that the change would diminish production, 
but the decrease, we are told, should not necessarily be 
proportional to the reduction of hours, Even to-day 
it isa matter of common knowledge that although 
the millhands are supposed to be at work for twelve 
hours the production is roughly equal to only about 
nine hours’ work. This is due to the fact that the 
workman has to leave his work now and then and 
come out for rest as it is physically impossible for 
him to work all the time heis kept in. In these cir- 
cumstances if the hours are reduced to ten it might 
be expected that the millhands will beable to work 
more steadily and keep the production from being. 
substantially diminished. This view is held by 
several liberal minded agents who have been making 
experiments in this direction. If with the intelligent 
co-operation of the workmen these experiments could 
be made successful, we have no doubt that the better: 
class of mills would restrict themselves to ten hours’ 
work and the law would then merely follow the 
practice and not enforce it, as it otherwise must, both 
in the interests of the working classes as well as of 
the industry. As for an eight hours’ day it is, as we 
have already said, a difficult proposition and cannot 
be accepted at this stage without hurting the industry, 
In case, however, the ten hours’ practice prove harm- 
less and if the mills could be induced to give better 
raw materials and improved conditions of work and 
if at the same time the millhands could be made to 
realize the necessity of steady and conscientious work 
in their own interests, eight hours’ day would no 
longer remain an impracticable proposition, 


These views may not appear very liberal, but it 
is not possible to go any further without losing hold 
of the realities, It may sound strange, and yet it isa fact 
which needs to be realised by all, that the mills are 
not wholly satisfied even with a twelve hours’ day } 
This could be seen from the fact that inspite of conti- 
nuous warnings, they keep on working: overtime 
against the provisions of the Factory Act, Only during 
the last three months about half a dozen of them were 
found working at night and were heavily fined, the 
aggregate amount of fine totalling over Rs, 13000/- 
How difficult the situation is will be noticed from 
the remarks made by Mr. Haigh, Acting Collector of 

3ombay, inthe Factory Report of 1918. He says, 
« There can be no doubt that in several instances 
mills have been deliberately worked overtime as 
those responsible considered that the profits far exceed- 


ed the riske of a fine”, These are very hard remarks 
and if true must fill us with shame, We would urge 

the mill agents to have a little consideration for the 
human capital they are expending, and refrain from 
employing it in a way which threatens its very 
existence, 


Here we must mention another matter which 
though concerning a limited number of men is 
of importance as indicating the scant attention 
bestowed on the needs of the workmen, We refer to 
the condition of the men employed in the engineering 
department, particularly the firemen. In the case of 
these men the mills are exempted from the restrictions 
of the Factory Act mentioned above. This is no 
doubt usual and necessary and no grievance is made 
of it, but that does not save the inhuman system, 
that has come into existence because of it, from the 
condemnation. Under this system they have to begin 
work at 5-30 A. M.—the firemen at 4 A, M.—and 
they leave at about 7-30. P. M. which means for the 
firemen a full. 15hours’ day! Apart from this, these 
men absolutely get no holidays—not even one in a 
month—as they are required to attend on Sundays 
and holidays to cleanse the machinery etc. Over and 
above this an additional hardship is inflicted on the 
firemen, who are amongst the hardest worked men 
in the mills viz, night duty. When there are two or 
three firemen they have each to take up night duty 
for a week or a month by turns. Nowa system 
that requires a man to stay away from his family for 
night duty after a hard day’s labour without even a 
day of rest throughout the week cannot be too 
severely condemned. We have been told that the 
men have frequently begged for relief but to no 
purpose, This is all the more sad as the relief asked 
for entails no heavy expenditure, All that is needed is 
to keep a separate fireinan for night duty and an extra 
fireman for day work so that the firemen and their 
assistants could all be given a day off ina week by 
turns, X 


EMPLOYMENT OF WOMEN, 


Another important question raised by the Confe- 
rence is about the employment of women. The 
Factory Act has already restricted their hours to 
eleven but considering their ‘household and other 
duties it should be further reduced to eight when a 
general ten hours’ day-is enforced. This reform will, 
however, come to nothing, if not accompanied by 
provisions for efficient inspection ; for we are sorry to 
say that the present restriction is honoured more in 
the breach than in the observance. 


Regarding the prohibition of night work by 
women proposed by the Berne Convention the 
aa ne 

*In this connection we must mention that a few 


better class of mills keep a separate fireman for night 
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work and in case one man has to attend both day and | 


night he is provided with accomodation at the 
mills where he could stay with his family, 
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question is not of immfedidte importance as the 
mills here generally db not work at night. But at 
times when the mills take to working at night 
disregarding the provisions of the Factory Act 
women have been found at work in the reeling 
department. The mills are heavily fined if found 
guilty of these offences, but the mills are not deterred 
by the penalty.* 


The suggestion made by the Conference for the 
restriction of employment of women after child birth, 
is important and we think that the government should 
prohibit such women from being admitted to work for 
four weeks after their delivery. This would mean to the 
labourer a loss of a month’s wages, but in the interests 
of the future generation as well as of their own health 
the restriction must be imposed. If however at the 
same time relief could be given to them through 
schemes of maternity beneifit there will not be much 
cause for complaint. 


Cuinp Lapour. 


The Factory Act has _ prohibited the 
employment of children under nine 
but the age limit requires to be raised if considerations 
of their health and education are to prevail. 
As for half-timers the upper age limit should be raised 
to fifteen i. e. only children between eleven and fifteen 
be premitted to work as half-timers. It is, however, 
difficult to say how far these restrictions can be 
enforced in Ahmedabad; for it is a matter of common 
knewledge that even the present restrictions are suc- 
cessively eluded. In this connection the following 
statement appearing in the Factory Report of 1916 
still holds good for this civy. “There appears to be 
little doubt that a good many children certified as 
half-timers really do a full day’s work. It seems 
probable that there are a good many more certificates 
granted-than there are children employed, and thig 
means that in some cases'a child gets two certificates 
under different names enabling him to work 
at one mill for half the day and at 
another mill for the other half.” Workmen desir- 
ous of adding totheir income make their little children 
work overtime against thelaw and the above-men- 
tioned shift of double certificates makes detectiont 
dificult. In these circumstances moral influence 
should be brought to bear on the parents so as to 
induce them not to ruin their children’s health by 
overworking them. From the considerations above 
presented it would be clear that to a certain extent 
reforms along the line suggested by the questions of 
the Conference are not only necessary but feasible and 
we think it desirable that the agents should themselves 
effect them in consultation with the millhands. 


S. G. Banker. 


Se setesentiehsiveenwennsineeeunevagy 


*A mill was fined Rs. 2400 for employing women 
at night in the reeling department about two months ago. 


fined Rs. 2000 and 
another Rs. 1000 for working half-timers for the 
whole day, 


+ Sometime ago a mill was 
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MR. ANDREWS PARTING MESSAGE TO 
THE PUNJAB. 


“ ForRGIVENEsSS, Not VENGEANCE. ” 


A most.impressive and touching function was the 
meeting held at Lahore in the Bradlaugh Hall on the 
15th instant to bid farewell to Mr. Andrews who was 
leaving for South Africa. The following full and 
authorised reports of Mr. Gandhi’s and Mr. Andrews’ 
speech on the occasion will be of much interest. 


Mr. Gandhi on being called upon to propose the 
resolution recording the grateful appreciatian of Mr. 
Andrews’ very valuable services rendered to the 
Punjab‘in,its hour of distress, addressed the meeting 
in Hindi. He said:— 

That it was not possible for him to say much about Mr. 
Andrews who was like a brother to him. The sacred bond 
between them prevented him from giving expression to his 
feelings on that occasion. He would, however, like to say 
one thing : Mr. Andrews, a true Englishman that he was, 
had given his whole life to the cause of India and through 
his actions and his love for India seemed tosay tous: 
‘You may feel you are oppressed by my countrymen but 
do not think ill of them: look at me.” If the audience 
wanted to show their regard for Mr. Andrews they should 
copy his love and he pleaded not for a blind love but for 
an enlightened love, the same that was shown by Bhakta 
Prahlad in his deaiings with his own father. The lesson 
that Mr. Andrews’ life taught them was that though 
we would and must resent and resist injustice and oppre- 
ssion wherever we found them, we were to bear no ill- 
will towards the wrongdoer. They were placed by the 
Government ina most difficult position. They had made 
it impossible for them by their refusal to release leaders 
to co-operate with Lord Hunter’s Committee, as they had 
hoped to do. Inspite, however, of the imprudent action 
of the Government whilst they would not yieldto it, they 
would not be angry. Mr. Andrews; had done more for India 
than many Indians. He had not spared his countrymen, 
but he did not on that account love them the less, and so 
could they without harbouring ill-will against Englishmen 
or the Government go on fighting for the sake of justice 
and their honour. 

In replying to the speeches made in his honour Mr. 
Andrews spoke as follows:— 

FELLOW~WORKERS, 

It is a very difficult thing to say goodbye after months 
of such close and intimate fellow-ship in work as we have 
had together both in Delhi and in the Punjab. My words 
will therefore be few. 

Except for matters of immediate practical urgency I 
have kept my lips sealed on all controversial points both 
on thé platform and in the press during the time I have 
been personally working. But now that I am leaving im- 
mediately for South Africa and shall not be returning for 
at least four months, I don’t think it would be honest on 
my part to go away silently without any statement at all 
of what I have seen and witnessed. I wish to goat once 
ho the main issues and I think I can put my own posi- 
tion quite briefly in the following manner. I hold as 
strongly as possible after my inquiry that no provoca- 
tion whatever can excuse the cowardly and brutal murders 
of Englishmen by the mob which oocurred at Amritsar 


and elsewhere, nor the burning of the holy places of the 
Christian religion. Most cowardly and dastardly of all I 
regard the murderous attack on Miss Sherwood who was 
loved by every Indian who knew her and who was a true 
follower and disciple of the gentle Saviour Christ, But just 
as I condemn, without one single word of palliation or 
excuse, these acts, so all the more utterly and entirely do 
I condemn the cold and calculated massacre of Jallian- 
wala Bagh. 

The massacre of Glenco in English history is noe 
greater a blot on the fair namé of my country than the 
massacre at Amritsar. Iam not speaking from idle rumour. 
I have gone into every single detail with all the care and 
thoroughness that a personal ‘investigation could 
command and it remains to me an _ unspeakable 
disgrace, indefensible, unpardonable, inexcusable. And 
I am obliged to go on from that incident to what 
followed under Martial Law. I have seen with my own 
eyes the very men who have endured the crawling order, 
the compulsion to grovel on their’ bellies in the dust, the 
public flogging which was administered to hundreds of men 
and a hundred other desecrations of man’s image, which 
according to our Christian scriptures is made in the likeness 
of God. This ruthless and deliberate emasculation of 
manhood by the brute force of the military and the police 
appears to me no less an indelible stain on the fair honour 
of my country than the massacre at Jallianwala 
Bagh itself. These are the very few words which I have 
felt compelled as an Englishman to say with regard to the 
culminating acts of the Disturbance. Every day that I 
have been working side by side with my Indian fellow- 
workers, the deep sense of the wrong done has come home 
to me, and each act has been in very truth an act of penance, 
of atonement, an act of reparation for my country. 

When in Lahore, I have gone out each morning to watch 
the sun rise over the great and noble Eucalyptus trees 
in the Montgomery gardens and have walked there all 
alone trying to collect my thought for the day’s work. And 
this morning there came to me, out of the stormy time I 


have been passing through, these words from my own 
scriptures: 


“He maketh His sun to rise upon the just and upon 

the unjust, 

Be ye therefore perfect even as your Father in heaven 

is perfect.” 

These were the very words of Christ, my Master, whieh 
taught his disciples. that forgiveness was the final thing 
in life not vengeance, love was the end not hate. 

That same word was uttered long ago in Indiaitself by 
Buddha who came to saveand help mankind, It wag 
this and this alone which was given tome on thislast day 
in Lahore before my voyage out. 


“He maketh Hissun to rise upon.the just and the 
unjust, 


Be ye therefore perfect even as your Father in heaven 
is perfect.” 


We must probe down to the depth the wounds that 
have been made in order to draw out all the evil from 
them. But the last is not probing but binding up the wo- 
unds—the work of healing. 

And I would urge you as you go forward and face all 
the facts of evil which have been done, not to dwell mere- 
ly upon vengeance bvt rather upon forgiveness, not to li- 
nger in the dark night: of hate but to come out into the 


glorious sunshine of Gi)d’s love. 
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THE MASSACRE OF GLENCO. 


In view of Mr. Andrews’ reference to the Massacre of 
Glenco in his memorable Farewell Address at Lahore, the 
following condensed account of the tragic episode taken 
from Macaulay—who himself based it on Burnet and the 
Glenco Commission Report-will not be without interest 
or out of place:— 

The difficulty of William III in conciliating the 
Jacobite Chiefs in the Highlands was begun to be solved 
by Dalrymple, the Master of Stair, in whose hands the 
Government of Scotland mainly rested, by the issue of an 
order commanding all Chiefs who had not yet done so to 
take the Oath of Allegiance by January 1, 1692 under 
‘‘the utmost penalty of death. ’ All the Macdonalds had 
gradually yielded excepting the proud Macdonalds of 
Glenco, Atlength at the cleventh hour Mac Ian, the 
head of the clan, repaired to Fort William and offered 
to take the oaths. But there was no person competent 
to administer them. Col. Hill, the governor, gave him a 
letter to the Sheriff of Argyle with which Mac Ian 
proceeded to Inverary where the Sheriff was. The old 
man’s progress was obstructed by snow-storms and it was 
not till the sixth of January that he could present him- 
self before the Sheriff. The Sheriff hesitated. But after 
Mac Ian’s earnest prayers the oath was administered and 
a certificate to the effect was transmitted to Edinburgh. 


The news that Mac Jan had not submitted within the 
prescribed time was received with cruel joy by Breadalben, 
Argyle and the Master of Stair, the three powerful 
Scotchmen at the English Court- The last had thus 
expressed his implacable hatred of the clans in his letter 
to the Commander of the forces in Scotland directing how 
to act if they did not submit before the end of 
December: “Your troops will destroy entirely the 
country of Lochaber, Lochiel’s Lands, Keppoch’s, Glen- 
garry's and Glenco’s. Your power shall be large enough. I 
hope the soldiers will not trouble the Government with 
prisoners.” This despatch had scarcely been sent when 
news arrived that all the chiefs without exception had 
taken the oaths. The Master of Stair was bitterly 
disappointed feeling that a golden opportunity of subject- 
ing them to law had been suffered to escape. But Argyle 
brought him the comforting news that the Mao Ian’s oath 
was not taken within the prescribed time. By a dark 
intrigue the evidence of Mac Ian’s tardy. submission was 
suppressed and the trio began preparing a plan for the 
destruction of the people of Glencoe. King William who 
probably had aiways known the Glenco men as banditti 
coujd be easily persuaded to sign an order “to extirpate 
Mac Ian of Glenco and thay tribe—that set of thieves,” 
Whatever the king may have meant by “extirpation,” the 
Master of Stair’s design was to butcher the whole race of 
thieves, the whole damnable race-for such was his language. 
He studied the geography of Glenco and made his 
arrangements with infernal skill. “Better,” he wrote, 
“not meddle with them than meddle to no purpose. When 
the thing is resolved, let it be secret and sudden,” He 
was obeyed, and it was determined that the Glenoo men 
should perish not by military execution but by the most 
dastardly wnd perfidious form of assassination. 
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Hill, who commanded the forces, was not entrusted _ 
with the execution of the design, as he seems to have been 
a humane man. It was probably thought that his heart 
might fail himin the most critical moment. The task 
was hence entrusted to his second in command Lieut. 
Hamilton who was also given a significant hint that he 
had establishing his 
character in the estimation? of those in authority, Of 
the troops entrusted to him, a largeproportion were 
Campbells, who were the inveterate foes of the clansmen of 


Glenco and who could therefore be trusted to execute the 
design to perfection. 


an excellent opportunity of 


On the Ist February 120 soldiers commanded by 
Captain Campbell who was one of the few Campbells likely 
to be trusted and welcomed by the Macdonalds marched 
to Glencv. The sight of these red coats did create alarm, 
but after a few protestations of friendliness they were 
kindly received and comfortably put up. Here they én- 
joyed the ungrudging hospitality of Mac Ian for full 
twelve days till all suspicion of their errand disappeared. 
Meanwhile the Captain was observing with minute atten- 
tion all the avenues by which, on the signal for slaughter 
being given, the Macdonalds might escape and reported 
the result of his observations to Hamilton. Hamilton 
fixed 5 o'clock in the morning of the 13th February for 
the deed. He hoped to reach Glenco with 400 men before 
that time. The night was rough and he was long in 
reaching Glenco. But the orders which Captain Camp- 
bell had received were precise and he began to execute 
them, for it was already five in the morning. His host 
with nine others were dragged out of their beds, bound 
hand and foot and murdered. A boy 12 years old begged 
hard for life, but he was shot dead. Another family 
of eight sitting round fire was laid low by a volley of mus 
ketry. Meanwhile the captain’s Lieutenant, Lindsay had 
knocked at the door of the old chief Mac Ian, and had 
asked far admission in friendly language. The door was 
opened. Mac Ian while putting on his clothes and calling 
to his servants to bring some refreshment for his visitors, 
was shot dead. Two of his attendants were also slained, 
The old chief’s wife was left half dead. A succession of 
blunders saved three-fourths of the Glencoe. men from the 
fate of their chief. The murderers did not seem to have 
had much professional skill, for instead of using cold steel, 
guns were used of which the peals and flashes gave 
notice from three different parts of the valley that murder 
was doing. From 50 cottages the half-naked peasantry 
fled under cover of the night to the recesses of their 
pathless glen. It was broad day long before Hamilton 
arrived. He found the work not even half performed. 
About 30 corpses were lying wallowing in blood, One 
or two women were seen among the number and a little 
hand had been lepped from some infant. One aged 
Macdonald had been left elive as he was above 70 and 


was not included in the orders. Hamilton murdered the 
old man in cold blood. 


The historian Green reoords that the Master of Siait 


ssid when the news reached him, "The only thing 


regret is that any got away. ” 
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All-India Khilafat Conference 
DURGADAS ADWANTI. 
(By M. K. Ganput.) 

Durgadas Adwani is one of the best workers I 
have had the privilege of meeting. Ieame to know 
him through correspondence, immediately on my 
arrival in India in1915. The occasion that gave rise 
to the correspondence showed the true man in 
Durgadas. He has been a consistent, conscientious 


and zealous worker in Sind for many years. He has 
now gone to gaol for one year with hard lalour. I 


have been asked to give my opinion on the judgment 
of the appellate Court. In my humble opinion the 
judgment is unsound. The Court has erred in _hold- 
ing that “New Call” was a seditious leaflet and it has 
gtrained the analysis of evidence to record a finding 
against Durgadas. But in giving this opinion, I ad- 
mit I may be biased in favour of Durgadas. I do 
not believe him to be capable of telling an untruth 
in order to avoid imprisonment. The evidence may 
ber the meaning placed upon it by the appellate Court. 

But as a friendand asa Satyagrahi, I must du. :ne 
to condole with Durgadas or his family upon iis 
incarceration. Durgadas has after great deliberation 
taken the Satyagraha pledge. And I seize the op- 
portunity offered by this case of placing before the 
reader my views about such cases. We spend too 
much money in litigation andinappeals. We have 
an excessive dread of prisons. I.have not a shadow 
of doubt that society will be much cleaner and 
healthier if there was less resort to lawcourts than 
there is. The rush after the best counsel is undigni- 
fied. It is unpardonable when it is indulged in at 
public expense. But it is sinful when a Satyagrahi 
spends money after the best legal talent or after 
eppeals, 1 was therefore pained when I heard of 
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appeals in the “ New Call” convictions. If one 
has committed an offence he must plead guilty and 
If he has not and is still found 
guilty, imprisonment for himis no disgrace. And 
if he is a Satyagrahi he has ‘no business’ to fear the 
hardships of gaol life. 


We in India whilst we are living in an atmosphere 
surcharged with suspicion and distrust and in the 
midst of a secret police department unrivalled, 
perhaps in the world, for its duplicity and unscrupu- 
lousness, must. use ourselves to the gaol life if we 
want to mend that department and remove distrust 
and suspicion. 

The best and quickest way to deliverance from 
the distrust and secret police department is ta rid 
the country of false fear and all violence. But till that 
far off day arrives, the handful of Satyagrahis must 
be prepared to treat the prison as their second home, 


I hope therefore that the friends of Durgadas 
will not advise him or his wife to petition for mercy 


nor add to the wife’s unhappiness by commiserating: 
with her, On the contrary it is our duty to ask her 


to steel her heart and feel glad that her husband is 
in goal for no fault of hisown. The truest service 


that we can render to Durgadas would be to offer 
Mrs. Durgadas such assistance, pecuniary or otherwise, 
asshe may need. Iunderstand that the “New Call” 
cases have cost nearly Rs 15000. The money could 
certainly have been utilised to better purpose. It is 


not right to beggar ourselves by fighting against odds, 
It is hardly manful to be overanxious about the result 


of political trials that involve no disgrace. 


Here in the PunjabI find mothers with stricken 
hearts coming and shedding tears over the imprison- 
ment of their sons whom they regard as innocent, 
IknowI am helpless. But it ir so difficult to 
comfort them, To give them false hope would bo a 
sin. To ask them patiently to endure what cannot 
be cured brings no comfort, I am therefore ende- 
vouring to perform the uphill task of asking them 
to be Satyagrahis enough to realise that we shall 
only perpetuate political convictions 80 long as we 
fret and foam and worry over the imprisonment of 
our dear ones. Needless to say I am not here 
thinking of imprisonments for acts of actual incendia- 
rism or murder, 


i 


THE KHILAFAT QUESTION. 

The Khilafat Conference has told. ‘The earnest- 
ness and the seriousness of purpose of the Moslems 
have been recognised, and also partly, if not fully, 
the justice of the cause, by those who till now re- 
fused to do so; or were looking at the matter with 
more or lessindifference. The series of articles on 
the question in the Times of India, which may be 


said to represent the thinking section of the Anglo- 
Indian Press and the Anglo-Indian public, are a 


striking testimony of the fact. They represent per- 
haps the first serious attempt in the Anglo—Indian 
Press—we hope to be excused for calling the formidable 


series an attempt—to tackle the Khilafat question, 
and though many of the objections advanced against 


the Turkish case are in no way new, and are 
but repetitions of the wartime propaganda 
against Turkey, they require to be closely examin- 
ed lest they should be assumed to be taken as un- 
answered, We take the objections first, and the 
primary considerations, which the writer of the arti- 
eles says, go to the root. of the matter, next. Boiled 
down, the objections come to:—- 

(1) It is not a fact that Turkey is more severely 
dealt with than any other enemy power in the matter 
of territorial redistribution, as is proved by the 
facts in regard to the Dual Empire cf Austria— 
Hungary. 

(2) ‘The future of Turkey is a matter to be decided 
by Allied policy on broad lines of strategy, politics 
and nationality, and not on a ministerial statement. 

(3) Reliance is placed only on the first half of 
what is known as the Premier’s pledge; and it is 
urged, “with not great display of logic that while the 
case of Turkey must be decided in accordance with 
the principles of nationality, those principles should 
be ignoredin the case of Arabia. But how about 
Mr. Lloyd George’s pledge not to restore Arabia to 
its former sovereignty ?” 


(+) Turkish rule has had evil results every where. 

Yo take the first objection. It will be noticed 
that the objection is not against the statement that 
Turkey is more severely dealt with than any 
other énemy power in matters other than that 
of territorial redistribution, or that Turkey is 
more severely dealt with than, say, Germany. The 
objection is that the advocates of the Turkish case 
do not recognise that Austria-Hungary has beon 
“ more severely truncated, than has ever been propos- 
ed with regard to Turkey, ” This is the language of 
the paper's special ‘correspondent, The paper in its 
leading article goes into more details and adduces 
facts with which it wishes Mr, Gandhi had acquaint- 
ed his hearers in the Khilafat Conference. What the 
are the facts? An Empire of over : 


ing roughly of 260000 Sq. milesi 
dismembered and large tracts 
from it to different nations, 


50 millions and consist 
8 1t issaid, completely 
of territory allotted 
Now for one thing, this 
ngary ignores the vital 
ir ethnic elements .di 
ents .differ 
as widely as the poles. The Austro-Hungarian Emp- 
a isa most fantastic mosaic, with its eleven million 
jermans, ten milli ars, ei l 3 
illion Magyars, eight millon Cze 
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four million Poles, two million Jewsandasmany mil- 
lion Servians, Rumanians, Croatians and others. The 


Ottoman Empire is a homogeneous, indivisible whole. 
In the small European territory which isstill left under 


Turkish rule it is the Moslems who preponderate, and 
in Asiatic Turkey a very vast majority are Moslems 
and Turks. To break up this homogeneous whole 
is surely more iniquitous than to break up a fantastic 
mosaic, ‘ Divide the TurkishEmpire,” it has been 
pointedly said, ‘break it as you will, each fragment 
willbe your living enemy striving by all means for 


reunion with the rest.” But itis not possible to con- 
ceive the magnitude of the iniquity in the case of the dis 


memberment of Turkey unless it is realised that where 
as portions of the Austro-HungarianEmpire are parcell- 
ed out to nations more or less kindred in race and 
faith, ie. on the basis of a plebiscitum, the partition of 
the Turkish Empire is to be between European Christ- 
ian nations hungering for the dissevered limbs, And 
certainly if for Christians to be ruled by Moslems is an 
abomination from the Christian standpoint, it can be 
no less an abomination from a Muslim standpoint, for 
Muslims to be .ruled by Christians. And lastly 
evenifit isfora momentassumed that the Aus- 
tro-Hungarian Empire has suffered a greater iniquity 
it will not, we suppose, be contended that one iniquity 
justifies another, 

(2). The second objection may be disposed of at 


once, as it is not very seriously pressed, As a 
matter of fact, it cannot be, in view of the 


attitude of America, Who, pray,are the Allies that 
now count? France and England. And the Moslem 
world has believed that Turkey’s principal foe in 
the War has been England rather than France. 
The “lines of strategy, politics and nationality” 
feared by Turkey are those that may be followed by 
England if she still adheres to the wartime propaganda 
formulated on the advice of Tsarist Russia. Andit is 
perfectly natural, therefore, that the Moslems should 
pin their faith to a Minister—Prime Minister—who 
solemnly gives an authoritative assurance that 
England has washed her hands of that pernicious 
propaganda, 

(3) And this brings us to the now famous pledge, 
The two parts of the pledge as quoted by the Zimes 
of India correspondent do not, to us, appear to be 
conflicting with each other. Both are included under 
the twelfth point of President Wilson, which lays 
down that 

“The Turkey's portion of the present Ottoman 
Empire should be assured a secure sovereignty, but 
the other nationalities which are now under Turkish 
rule should be assured an undoubted security of life 
and an unmolested opportunity of autonomous deve 
lopment, and the Dardenelles should be permanently 
opened as a free passage tothe ships and commerce 
of all nations under international guarantees.” 

This point which fully covers the Prime Minister's 
pledge has been as completely relied on by the Moslem 
world, as the pledge itself, if not more, and it cannot 
therefore be argued that -the Moslems emphasise 
one part of the pledge aid ignore the other, The 


* | Times of India correspontent says that the Premier's 
ens, | recent speech atthe Guildhall seems tohave gone on 


— 
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farther than the pledge. We are sure it does, for 
the statement about misgovernment and the 
troublesomeness of Turkey now freshly interposed 
lends a sinister meaning to the former pledge, If 
it did not, why should Mr. Bonar Law have to state 
that “ Mr. Lloyd George saw no reason to disseminate 
any portion of his speech of January 5, 1918 ?” 

We recognise the force of the second part of the 
third objection. But thereis areply to that. The 
principles of nationality need not be ignored in the 
cease of Arabia, If the 7'mes’ correspondent has 
cared to study Moslem opinion on the subject, he 
will find that solution out of the difficulty created 
by Mr. Lloyd George’sengagements withregard 
to an Arab kingdom, has been offered. Mr. Marmaduke 


Pickthall, that great student of the Turkish 
question, wrote in July last: “If our 
rulers did me the honour to consult me ”— 


and Lord Cromer did do him the honour on a pre- 
vious occasion—‘I should say : ‘It is better that you 
gentlemen should suffer a trifling humiliation than 
that England should be dishonoured and her Empire 
wrecked. But there is still an easy way out of 
your difficulty. Set up your Arab federation of 
self-governing states. When that isdone you have, 
I understand, to find a mandatory from the League 
of Nations. Who will watch over their welfare and 
be responsible to the League for their right guidance ? 
Turkey must be a member of the League of Nations; 
the Muslim world insists on that. Well, give 


the mandate for the Arab State to Turkey. 
There will be rejoicings everywhere, and you 
will have stepped out ofa nasty fix quite  grace- 


fully. But someone objects, that would be to put 
things back in the position where they were before. 
Surely not! Since we have been assured that a 
mandate from the League of Nations is a very 
different thing from actual sovereignty or free 
ossessiv n | It involves some measure of responsibility. 
{t carries with it the idea of supervision by the 
League and also, as I think,a promise of assistance 
from the League when needed»” ‘The logic of this 
suggestion must be obvious to any one, though it may 
not be palatable. 
4 No statement is farther from the fact than the 
one made in the last objection, viz. thatthe Turkish 
rule has had evil results everywhere. The writer 


quotes from a recent historian but forgets that the |. 


story of the blight of Turkey told even by his historian 
is regarding “Hungary, Croatia, Serbia, Greece, Rum- 
ania, Bosnia, or Bulgaria *—no Eastern country is 
named, Butassume, thatthe historian has intended 
his sweeping statement to apply everywhere, as the 
Times’ correspondent would have it, Isthe statement 
indisputable? If we may quote the opinion of Mr. 
Marmaduke Pickthall, whos: authority /is tous as 
good as the unknown historian, he says“ The popula- 
rity of the Turkish sand Persian Goveruments with 
their own subjects, and with all Asiatic peoples, is far 
greater than the popularity of any European Govern- 


ment.” But we ay Ry perhaps relie more in this 
connection on the balanced and weighty opinion 
‘ ofagreat mame, whose authority probably the 


Times’ correspondent also will not question—we 
mean Mr. Gladstone, Said he in 1877, when the Eastern 
question was much engaging the attention of the 


_ talk of a just and honourable peace. 


European political world “ If I find the Turk incapa- 
ble of establishing a good, just and wellproportioned 
government over civilised and Christian races, it does 
not follow that he is under asimilar incapacity when 
his task shall only be to hold empire over populations 
wholly or principally Orientals and Mahomedane. 
On this head I do not know that any verdict of guilty 
has yet been found by a competent tribunal. ” 

We now come to the writer’s “ general considera- 


tions” with which he has prefaced the discussion of 
the problem, The most important of them, according 
to him, is that Turkey hasbeen defeated, and it is 


alleged that this consideration is ignored by those whe 
Well, if we may 
complete a statement which is only half stated, 


the fact is that Turkey, and hence the Khalif, though 
defeated in the battlefield, has not been bedten in the 


field of loyalty. He has triumphed in the allegiance of 
the whole Muslim world. And what though he has 
been beaten even in the battlefield? He has been beaten 
with the help of thaIndian Moslem, who bound by 


civil allegiance to his King Emperor fought on the side 
of the King’s armies, in the full assurance that the 


question of the Khalifate would in no way be touched, 
And itis when he has now come to be sadly disillu- 
sioned that he is indignant, that he fastsand prays, and 
still hopes that in the Empire to which he belongs, his 


sentiments and feelings will be respected. However 
that may be, isit dignified on the part of a nation 


whose statesmen until quite recently believed that 
the end of the Turkish Empire would mean the begin- 
ning of the end of the British Empire, tosay that — 
Turkey is a defeated nation and that it should be 
dealt with ina spirit whichis neither martial nor 


| chivalrous, but commercial? 


_ The writer has spoken with much gusto about 


Turkey’s obligations to France and England. Well,many 
of the obligations done by them were actsof service 


done no lessfor themselves than for Turkey. And 
even if they were in the nature of obligations we do 


‘not think Turkey all of asudden forgot them, and 


declared enmity in gratitude of the services. But let 
our historian answer the charge: ‘They say that 
young Turks were pro-Germans and therefore enemies 
of England from the first. That isa downright lie. 
Theenthusiasra of the young Turks for England at 


the Revolution ‘is everywhere recorded, and of 
my personal .knowledge I can say that in 
1913 the young Turks wished that England 
should assume the instructorship of 


the whole Ottoman Empire, the army included, 
for ten years. The mere suggestion was refused. 


Then men like Enver Pasha who had voted for the 
suggestion as a forlorn hope, said: ‘You see, they 
dare not act alone. England has become | the tail 
of Russia. She has sunk to the position of a third- 
rate power. The only chance which now remains to 
us is Germany.’........ They say that Turkeyhad become 
the enemy of England. It is true that she fought 
for her bare existence, But that was not till after 
we had become the enemy of Turkey, the close con- 
foderate of Tsarist Russia, whose aim was to destroy 
the Ottomyn Empire,” 
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But why reproach the Moslems with repeated re- 
minders that Turkey isa defeated country? The 
truth has painfully gone home to them, and they 
have learnt the lesson of being satisfied with second 
best solutions of the question, The writer of the 
Times’ articles was, we fear, too much preoccupied 
with picking holesin the logicof the few people 
he had come across, to see what was happening in the 
Moslem world. Thus he would never have made 
the statement that the Moslemsare a body of men 
“who are uninspired by a constructive policy and 
that nobody has produced a plan which is atonce 
workable and acceptable,” had he eared to know, or 
to take count of what happened at the great Essex 
Ha]! meeting in London held in May last, or what 
the elite and the informed Moslem section in England, 
who surely represent Moslems in India, think sand have 
done in the matter. Sir Abbas Ali Baig, who was 
requested to preside at the Khilafat Conference and 
who is one of the deputation that is to be sent to 
England, addressed a Jetter to the Essex Hall meet- 
ing wherein after a careful discussion of the question 
he suggested these as the Moslem claims: 

(1) The holy places and sacred buildings of 
Islam should remain in Moslem possession and under 
Moslem sovereignty as before the war. 

(2) Turkish Thrace and Constantinople being part 
of the homeland cf the Turks must remain under 
the sovereignty of the Ottoman Sultan. 

(3) The secret treaties, so far as they aim at 
the dismemberment of Moslem region(in the guise 
of emancipatory measures or mandates) should be 
deemed invalid, as they are opposed to the agreed 
priuciples of a Peace settlement. 

(4) The Moslem races should be Jeft unfettered 
if they desire to erganise an Islamic federation under 
the hegemony of any states selected by them. 

(5) No mandate should be imposed on any Moslem 
region vuless the pupulatiens concerned desire it 
by an expression of their free will, 

(6) Moslem races should be free to choose their 
sovereignty or otherform of Government accept- 
able to them. 

(7) The criterion of a plebiscitum should be 
applied in all Moslem regions to ascertain the will 
of fe populations concerned in regard to point 4,5 
and 6. ; 

_ Shaikh M.H.Kidwai of Gadia suggested the follow- 
ing constructive scheme in July last:-— | 

(1) Thrace and the whole of AsiaMinor, should form 
che main State of a United or federated OttomanEmpire 
with Constantinople as the capital of the constitution- 
al sultan. 

(2) To the main State should be united or joined 
a number of Self-Governing States either on the lines 
of the United States, the German States or the British 
Colonies, Viz, Syria, Mesopotamia, Arabia, Artnenia 
Egypt, Tripoli, Albania, those portions of the Black sea 
littoral with a preponderant Turkish-speaking Moslem 
population. These states should be members of the 
League of Nations and they may have the option of 
askiny through the League of Nations, but by the 
sanction of the paramount and parent State Turke 
foreign administrators if they need, 4 

These are articulate state 
terms now familiarised by tl 
the sentiments throbbing in 
Or is it contended th 
“idealists and mere 


ments, formulated in the 
1¢ Peace Conference, of 
every Moslem’s breast, 
ateven they are the demands of 
, sentimentalists,” to whose ear 
“the voice of reason does not readily penetrate 2” 


APPROACHES TO OUR EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEM. 


Inspite of the dawn of reforms and the dust of 
repression, the one thing that looms large on the 
horizon of public life of awakening India is the 
Educational problem. Both the Government and the 
people have come to realize that their respective 


objectives can best be gained by tackling the problem 
of public instruction aright. 

There are as many solutions as there are interests 
involved and each interest has evolved a philosophy 
of its own, and be it noted here that pedagogies plays 
next to no part in this discussion. The battle has 
raged at different times on different fronts. To-day 


the question is what should be the medium of instruc- 
tion ? The discussion is carried on both by lay men and 
men who know. The central issue has often been 
confused. Plainly stated it is this: What should be 
the basis of Indian education, the ancient culture that 
has thrived on the Indian soil and that has made the 
people what they are, or the Western culture which 
the present rulers have brought with themselves and 
which it is intended to graft on the Indian people ? 
To avoid fruitless discussions let us state at the 
outset that all parties are to-day agreed that which- 
ever is made the basis, it must be supplemented by 
the other, The question is, we repeat, what should be 
the basis ? 

An outsider unaequeinted with Indian ccnditiong 
and following the @ priori line of reasoning would 
suppose that the champions of Indian culture as the 
basis of education must be Indians while the 
protagonists on the side of Western culture 
must be Westerners themseives. But facts belie the 
supposition. Hither side can boast of reputed 
names of both the nationalities. The question is 
further complicated by the variety of motives which 
leads those men to take one side or the other. 

On the side of Western culture are some who hold 
that the Indian culture has no message for the future, 
that it has only an antiquarian interest and the sooner 
the Indian outgrows.his superstitious regard for it the 


better for him. The number of men who 
holds these views is very large. Most of 
the Indian social reformers and the orthodox 


English liberals who mean well by India and who 
believe in England’s mission of civilizing India are 
seen to reason from the above point of view. Allied 
to these are a set of English Imperialists who follow- 
ing Nictzsche’s dictum, wish to prevail in India by 
destroying the Indian “table of moral values” 4. e. the 
Racial Ideal. Whatever the intrinsie worth and 
beauty of the Indian culture, it must be destroyed if 
the Englishman isto stay in India for good. The 


following quotation from the “Guardian” (1853) is a 
frank approval of the above creed, 


“Our Government of India will none be secure 
until we can convert the people of India. ‘Till then 
we must be content to walk per ignes swppositas 
cinere doloso,” 

The early Christian missionaries who introduced 
English education in this country, also hoped that 
English literature and science would serve to remove 
the Indian’s repose in his traditional social ideal and 
moral code and thus pave the way for the gospel of 


. their Saviour, 


¥ 
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The Government badly needs an army of officers 
and clerks, lawyers and judges who must be trained to 


carry on the working of the administration in a lang- 
uage and system with which the rulers are familiar. 


The English merchant and manufacturer would 
naturally wish the Indian education to be of the 
Western type, which would automatically make 


Indians worshinpers st the shrine of English fashion 
and in consequence patrons of the English manu- 
facturer. 

Then again the more the people are westernised 
the more easy it is for the British capital to tap 
and exploit the country’s resources. 


Western adventurers and emigrants intending to 
settle in India would find only a westernised India 
safe and congenial for them. 


The Indian parent and the guardian with limited 
means and no pluck, finds in the English education 
a ready and easy means ofa fair maintenance for 
his children or wards either in Government service 
or in the Railway offices or merchantile firms. 
Charitable men made large donations towards the 
spread of this Education so that the children of the 
poor might secure a cicrical career. 

Here comes onthe scene the peculiar type of 
Indian Nationalist whoalthough he loves-and loves 
most ardently—his people and his country has no re- 
spect for the culture ot his forefathers, Stung to 
the quick by the humiliation of political servitude, 
his virulent vationalism would almost repeat the 
West here in India, Japan is his model and America 
more than England supplies him with the necessary 
inspiration. 

All these classes want to educate the Indians on 
the basis of Western culture. Most of those who wish 
to introduce the English langaageas early as possible 
in the training of en Indian boy or girl belong to one 
class or another mentioned above.;We want the child to 
catch the Western outlook on life as early as possible. 
The most conspicuous illustration of this solicitude was 
seen in the attitude of Principal Paranjpye when the 
Government asked the Bombay University if it would 
create degrees for Sanskrit learning, if the Govern- 
ment founded a Sanskrit college in the Presidency. 
Principal Paranjpye urged that the University should 
give the degrees on to those who studied Sanskrit 
after passing at least the Previous examination of the 
University i. e. after they had at least one year’s post- 
matric grounding in the western type of thinking. 
The learned Principal would refuse to give the degree 
if the same student offered to do his English studies 
after finishing his Sanskrit course. Principal Paranj- 
pye was right in his insistence. It makes a world of 
difference whether you give a particular culture the 
first place or second. 

The opposite side viz. the advocates of the Indian 
culture isalso a motley crew. 


First in order of time comes the representative of 
the inert and hidebound orthodoxy. Really speaking 


he is an advocate of no education. He has no eye for 
facts. Historical outlook is unknown to him. He be- 
wails the introduction of English education because 
that is a great disturber of his comatose repose, The 
old order that dispensed with all necessity on his part 


todo any thinking is destroyed and he is in per 


ee 


petual mourning. He is the typical inmate of 
Ravindra Nath Tagore’s Achatayatan. On rare occasions 
does his leaden eye glisten for joy when some theo- 
sophist finds a scientific justification or explanation for 
some Indian belief or superstition. His hero is the 
Gujarati Bhadrem Bhadra or the Bengali Gudgude 
Kruhnavyala of Swami Vivekananda. 

Next comes the Western Indologist who regards 
India as a living specimen of a fossilized civilization and 
is anxious that it should continue to remain so more 
for the amusement than the edification of the curious 
and progressing world, 

An unholy alliance is formed with these by 
another type of British Imperialists who identify 
Western culture with the spirit of freedom and 
revolt and conversely they hold that Indian culture 
connotes servile docility, at least a total political 
inertia, Leave these Indians, they argue, leave them 


alone, Let them chant their mantrams and discuss 
the age-old problems of Ghata and Pata Let them 
not taste of the Western literature which makes 
them discontented aud clamour fer political privi- 
leges, The smooth working of the administration 
is disturbed by these veritable hornets—the English 
educated Indians, ‘They hate the missionaries that 
mix with the Indians and teach them the ruling 
language. This type of thinkers has existed from 
the very begining of the British rule but it has never 
For the Teuton like the Roman of oldal- 
culture to dominate his proteges 


thrived, 
ways wants his 
or subject nations, 

Another cuss in favour of Indian culture being 
the basis of education is the few pious Christians 
who sec no kinship between the Christian religion 
and the modern civilization of the West. 

They feel that Indians would accept Christ if not 
Christianity if the Western ideas did not misrepresent 
Him. And they are right. The teachings of Christ 


| are better understood and followed by the Eastern 


people than by the professed Christians of the West, 


Last comes the flood of National Idealism, silent 
but powerful. It came through the gates of Religion, 
Philosopy and Art. Its potency is little understood 
as yet. Rather it is misunderstood by friends and 
foes alike. ‘he Government regards it alternately as 
an innocent fadora clever cloak for rank sedition, 
‘Visionary’, ‘fanatic’, ‘reactionary’, ‘suicidal’ are some 
of the choice epithets showered on or hurled at this 
school by those who cannot or choose not to 
understand it. 

But this school it is that is gaining in strength 
and volume, for it has behind it the life and strength 


of the race. We suppose it was Swami Vivekanand 
who formulated this creed. In education asin everything 


else he wanted arootand branch reform. Faithful 
devotion to the living culture of the race, Indian 


control, and completé autonomy to choose and assimi- 
late from the surroundings and grow after one’s own 


pattern-these were, he said, the sine qua non ofa 
real solution of the Indian prublem. 

This solution is rooted in the past, has got au 
eye for facts as they are and carries with it a message 
for the future. Wereserve for a future occasion 
a more detailed treatment of this school of National 


Idealism, 
om D, BK. 
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A GREAT MAN. 


Great men are not peculiar to any age, race, or 
nation. For every age and race and nation has its 
own great men, who seem to come foit aca erucial 
moment inthe history of time endowed with a greater 

roportion of understanding anddivine fire than their 

ellows; accomplish the work they have to do; and 
then return to the world beyond our own. All seem 
to come to serve the God of Enlightenment, and to 
bring a greater measure of freedom to the minds and 
bodies of mankind. For every period has its own parti- 
cular darkness, which the great soul comes to dispel. 

Such a soul was Abraham Lincoln. The: time for 
freeing the American negro slaves had come; tlie 
spirit of greater love was moving among the North 
American people, but it was not positive enough to 
procure the liberation of the black man. One had 
to be born, who could centralise that which 
was vague and shadowy in themany; whocould focus 
the great light; and who possessed the strength and 
courage to stand absolutely alone-and fight the powers 
of eee So Abraham Lincoln came to birth. 

In him was born a great love for his lesser brother, 
® wide sympathy, and a calm understanding. Like so 
many men who have made history, the years that he 
occupied the platform with the eyes of the world 
upon him were few. The years that he took to accomp- 
lish his great work were only four, but the previous 
fifty years of his life were a preparation for the great 
moment when he stood alone it the Council Chamber, 
defied all his Ministers, and accepted the challenge 
of War from the South. 

The purpose of his life was made known to him, 
and the keynote of it etruck, whilst he was yet a boy. 
Many years afterwards. when he was called to accept 
the presidentship of the United States, he said to 
the men who came to him: ‘This slavery business will 
be long and bitter. I know it. If you do me this hon- 
our, gentlemen, you must look for no compromise 
from me in this matter. If abolition comes by consti- 
tutional means, good, I wantit. But while we will 
not force abolition, we will give slavery no approval, 
and we will not extend its boundaries by one yard, 
The determination is in my blood. When I was a boy, 
1 made a trip to New Orleans, and there I saw-them, 
chained, beaten, kicked asa man would be ashamed 
to kick a thieving dog. And I saw a young girl driven 
up and down the ‘room. And I said to myself, ‘If ever 
I get a chance to hit that thing, [ll hit it hard.’ ” And 
with these expressed sentiments, he commenced his 
reign as President, 

Like many another, whose heart throbs with a 
cel love for humenity, he hated War and bloodshed, 
onging with all the depth of an earnest soul that man 
should live in co-operation and wnderstanding. But 
once having seen the path, that was the path of truth 
to him, though his heart should bleed at the misery 
caused, he could not turn back. 


Soon after his accession to power, he was urged 
by his most trusted Ministers to allow the South to 
secede, and so prevent War. “ It is devastating, this 


thought of war,” said one. “Do you think,” replied 
Lincoln, “that I am less sensible of that than you ? 


War should be impossible. But you can only make 
it impossible by destroying its causes. Don’t yousee, 
to withdraw our forces is to do nothing of the kind?” 
And s0, ill-prepared though the Nérth was for War 
War was novertheless determined upon, | 


Two years passed by, of suffering and anxiety, 
Many hearts in the North were despairing. One 
day, at the White House, a lady approached Lincoln, 
and said: “In the name of a suffering country, I ask 
you, is it not possible to stop this War ?” He re- 
plied: “I have but one thought always, how can this 
thing be stopped ? But we must ensure the integrity 
of the Union. In two years, War has become an 
hourly bitterness to me. But it must be endured. 
The cause was a right one two years ago. It is un- 
changed.” “But,” urged the supplant, “War is 
wrong, wrong under any circumstances, wrong for 
any cause.” ‘I, too, believe War to be wrong, ” 
answered Lincoln. “It is the weakness and the 
jealousy and the folly of men that make a thing s0 
wrong possible. But we all are weak, and jealous, 
and foolish. That’s how the world is, and we can- 
not outstrip the world. Some of the worst of us 
are sullen, aggressive, most clumsy, greedy pirates, 
Some of us have grown out of that. But the best 
of us have an instinct to resist aggression, if it won’t 
listen to persuasion. You may say that instinct is 
a wrong one. I don’t know. I don’t believe it’sa 
wrong instinct. I believe that the world must come 


to wisdom slowly. It is for us who hate aggression 
to persuade men always and earnestly against it, 
and hope that, little by little, they will hear us, 
But in the meantime, there will come moments when 
the aggressor will force the instinct of resistance 
to act. Then we must act earnestly, praying always, 
in our courage, that never again will this thing 
happen. And then we must turn again and again 
to persuasion, This appeal to force is the misdeed 
of an imperfect world. But we are imperfect. We 
must strive to purify the world, but we must not 
think of ourselves pure above the world. When I 
had this thing to decide, it would have been an easy 
thing to say: ‘No, I will have none of it; it is evil, 
and I will not touch it,’ But that would have decid- 
ed nothing.” 

For four years the War dragged on, but at last 
the proud strength of the South weakened. Genera] 
Lee’s forces were beaten and compelled to surrender. 
And then Lincoln came to the work for which the 
War itself was in reality a preparation. He wished 
to issue the proclamation of Abolition, giving the 
South three months to free all slaves. But once 
again his strength was tested, and some of his Mini- 
sters opposed him, thinking the time was not ripe 
for such a measure. ‘‘Why,” said one of his oppo- 
nents, must you issue that now ? Let us settle down 
to peace first. This proclamation will only cause 
trouble and ill-feeling again.” “No, gentlemen,” he 
replied, “‘ the time has come when this proclamation 
should we made. Task your help. I beg of you to 
assist me inthis, But with you, or without you, 
this proclamation is going to be made.” “But why,” 


again said his chief opponent, “do you urge this 


stepnow ? Six months ago, you were asked, and 
you refused to doit then. ” “True,” answered Lincoln, 


“My duty, it has seemed to me, is to be true to aprin- 
ciple, and not to betray it in action atthe wrong time,” 

The proclamation was made, the slaves freed, the 
integrity of the Union maintained, and so Lincoln’s 
great work was finished, For almost immediately 
after the proclamation, he was shot dead by a fanatic. 
His work was the work of his day, but the spirit 
that prompted it and the wisdom that guided it are 
of Eternity. 

Millie Grakam Polak. 
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SOUTH AFRICA AND ar 
ASIATIC “MENACE.” 


While Mr. Montagu is silent after havi ing gone 
back on his own statement regarding an Imperial 
Commission of Inquiry, with two representatives from 
India, into the South African question, and having 
told us that the idea of the Commission is postponed, 
news that trickle down from time to time from some 
of the strongholds of the Anti—Asiatic agitation, give 
us sufficient evidence of the prevailing-psychology and 
the proposed plans of the Government and the people, 
A Potchefstroom telegram told us the other day that 


General De Wet, the South African Minister of Justice, 
said in the course of his reply to a deputation of his 


constituents on the Asiatic question that because the 
question demanded a cool head and regard for justice 
and right, ‘‘the Union Government had agreed to pon 
Government of Jndia’s sending a representative. ’ 


If the language of the telegram is to be trusted, it 
will be seen that even Mr. Montagu’s qualified request, 


as stated in his recent announcement, to the Union 
Government “to agree to the presence of two repre- 


sentatives (7 mals y one official and one non-official) to 
be deputed by the Government of India” might not 


be accepted. What we fear is that Mr. Montagu 
himself apprehended the contingency when he pur- 


posely inserted the word “ probably ” before ‘ one 
official and one non-official.” How Mr.Montagu will try 


-to meet the contingency, if it arises, we do not know. 
In the meanwhile it may be well for the Govern- 
ment of India to examine what the much talked of 
Asiatic “menace” means, which, General De Wet said 
that the Government were agreed, must be dealt with. 


It will be remembered that General Smuts speaking 
before the first Imperial Conference in 1917 describ- 


ed the menace as “the fear that they (the South 
African white community ) were going to be flooded 


by unlimited immigration from India.” Does that 
fear exist at. present ? Let General Smuts himself 


answer : “ That is the position in which we now arc— 
that the fear which formerly obsessed the settlers 
there has been removed, the great principle: of  re- 


stricting immigration for which they have contended 
is on our Statute Book with the consent of the 


Indian population in South Africa and the Indian 


authoritics in India.” But probably General Smuts, 
when he said this, did not know that tothe European. 


traders in the T'ransvaal the. Asiatic “menace ” had 


a much larger denotation. To them the very exis- 
tence of the ‘British Indian in South Africa—whether 
porn in South Africa or an inmigrant,. who until 


before the recently passed ruinous legislation was 


enjoying, atleast toa limited extent, petty trading 
and property rights-is a menace. It is not an Indian 
paper or an Indian interested in the welfare of his 


countrymen in South Africa who has exposed the 
hollowness of this contention. The Statist for Sept- 
ember 1919, in a brilliant article on the subject has 
placed the true position before the British Govern- 
‘ment. What isthe position thatthe Indian settler 
occupied before the recent legislation? “The British 
Indian, ” says the Statist, “ probably does not aspire 
to, and bas certainly not occupied, a position in South 


Africa even remotely comparable with that of the 
native of our own Colonies of West Africa in their own 
countries. Heis never a member of Parliament, he 
is practically never a property owner, he is practical- 
ly never found in the learned professions, but he does 


here and therein the country set up as a petty shop- 
keeper. He dealslargely with his own people who 
were brought into South Africa for the convenience 


of the planters of Natal and also with the natives, the 
halfcastes, and the poorer Dutch people; and some of 
the Dutch people live in such conditions of dire po- 


verty that a difference of a penny or two pence in 
the price of a tin of condensed’ milk isto them a very 
serious thing indeed: ” It is this harmless, and useful 
( ut least tq, those who would deal with him }, Indian 


that is regarded as the Asiatic ‘ menace ; and is 
sought to be rooted out altogether. And who raises 
this bogey of the ‘' Asiatic menace” ? Not certainly 
any genuine Britishers, not those who have any in- 
terest in the stability and welfare of the propire. 
They are * to a groat extent competing traders ”- 
and the competing petty traders, for the Indian is no 
more than a petty trader—“ who have more capital 
than the Indians andthe advantage of a skin which 
is white. They come in many instances from Poland 
and other parts of the non-British Europe. They care 
as much for the real troubles and the vital interests 
of the British people as they care about the planet 
Mars, But they have votes for Union Parliament, 

and they have gradually attracted unto themselves 
a certain number of the Dutch people, who dislike 
any coloured race, and soine of the British traders 
who wish to be relieved of the attentions of rivals 


who outsell] them.” No wonder the Statist characterises 
these anti-Indian agitators as a “motley crew” that 
“las prevailed upon a British-born politician and the 


holder of a title conferred ~by the Emperor of India, 
to present their case to the British Government.” The 
Statist drafts an answer which it thinks the British 
Government are bound in honour to make to the 
anti-Indian agitators and their spokesmen. It is one 
which the Governnient of India may also well ponder 
over if their representative is to present a correct view 
of the Indians’ case, The answer, says the paper, 
should be something like the following:— 

“What exactly:do you mean by the Asiatic ‘menace’, 


and what do you wish us todo? The bulk of the people 
of this Empire are non-Europeans with dark skins, We 


are responsible for over three hundred millions of Indians, 
whose loyalty and support are essential to the carrying on 
of the British Empire. Some years ago a ory was raised 
in South Africa for ‘equal rights.’ Do you realise that 


you are asking i in South Africa for rights and privileges 
which we in these islands, the centre of the Empire, do 


not possess and do not ask for? In Great Britain any 
Indian, any other member of any other race within the 
British Empire, and even alien peoples, so long as they 
obey our laws, are free to set up in trading competition 
with our own people. Some of them do so set up and the 
best man wins, and soit must ever be. You in South 
Africa say that the Asiatic undersells you because he doves 
not educate his children, sleeps inside his store very often, 
and does not live in houses necessitating like expense with 


your houses, All this is perfectly true, but the foult iq 


yours and the remedy is in your own hands, That remedy 
is by your municipal and other legisiation to make all. your 
people, Asiatic, Af-ican, and European, observe the same 
sanitary, educational, and cognate standards, Why do you 


not take these simple measures instese of coming here and 
seeking—whether you realise it or not-—-tocomplicate still 
further our heavy Imperial difficulties? You are a seli- 
governing country, and we have noi the slightest intention 
of interfering in any way with your rights, but if you ask 
us to go further than this and either to take any part in 
rendering the position of our Indian citizens even worse 
in your country than it is, or of approving your own 


measures to this end, we must say to jou, courteously 
but firmly, ‘ No.’” 


ALL-INDIA KHILAFAT CONFERENCE. 


Mr. Gandhi presiding at the joint session of the 
All-India Khilafat Conference addressed the audience 
in Urdu of which the following is a translation:— 


“It ought not to appear strange for Hindus to be on the 
same platform as the Mahomedansina matter that specially 
and solely affects the Mahomedans. After all, the test of 
friendship is true assistance in adversity and whatever we 
are, Hindus, Parsis, Christians or Jews, if we wish to 
live as one nation, surely the interest of any of us must be 
the interest of all. The only deciding consideration can 
be the justice of a particular cause. The Prime Minister 
of England and a whole host of distinguished ex-officials 
are witnesses to the justice of the Moslem cause. We talk 
of the Hindu-Mahomedan unity. It would be an empty 
phrase if the Hindus hold aloof from the Mahomedans 
when their vital interests were at stake. Some have 
suggested that we Hinduscan assisf our Mahomedan ooun- 
trymen only on conditions, Conditional assistance is like 
adulterated cement which doesnot bind. The only question, 
therefore, is how to help. The Khilafat Conference has 
come to the decision not to participate in the forthcoming 
peace celebrations, I think that itis a proper decision, 
Peace celebrations can have no meaning for India whilst 
® vital part of the peace affecting one-fourth of India’s 


population remains undeclared. [ight crores of 
Mahomedans are deeply interested in the peace terms 


affecting the Khilafat, It is improper to ask them to cele: 
brate peace whilst the fate of the Khilafat hangs in the 
balance. ‘To ask India to celebrate peace whilst the Khilafat 
question remains unsettled is like expecting France to 


celebrate peace pending the settlement of Alsace-Lorraine 
That Turkey is outside India does not affect the compari- 


son. England is as much a Mahomedan and Hindu power 
as it is a Christian power and if India be a partner in the 
Empire then Mahomedan sentiment deserves as much 
placating as any other. It would, therefore, be the most 
seeming thing for his Excellency the Viceroy to postpone 
the peace celebrations pending 4 satisfactory settlement 
of the Khilafat question, 


ENGLAND'S HONOUR AT STAKE. 


It is » question which indeed affects the honour of Eng- 
Jand—the pledged word of the Prime Minister, What 
pre riches, power, and military renown worth if that 
honour becomes sullied? TI was, therefore, deeply pained 
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to see the telegraphic summary of the Prime Minister's 
speech which seemed unnecessarily to wound Muslim sus- 
ceptibility and to forecast a settlement of the Khilafat 
question in contradiction of his own solemn word given 
with due deliberation and at a time whea that word stead- 
ied the Mahomedan loyalty and possibly stimulated 
recruiting among the warlike Mahomedans. I shall still 
hope that wiser counsels will prevail and justice done to 


the Mahomedan claim. Should, however, the worst happen 
the Khilafat Committee last night decided to advise 


Mahomedans to withdraw cooperation from the 
Government. I was privileged to be present at both the 
Subjects Committee and the general meetings. I take the 
liberty of warning the Government of the solemnity 


of the occasion and the seriousness of the 
decision. I know that withdrawal of cooperation 
is a grave thing and a big thing. It requires 


ability to suffer. I know too that it is-the right of a citi- 
zen to withdraw his cooperation from the state when that 
cooperation means his degradation. It is a tangible 
form of showing one’s displeasure at the acts of one’s 
Government, 


QUESTION OF BOYCOTT. 

One may, therefore. hope that the Imperial Govern- 
ment will recognise the gravity of thesituation. But from 
non-cooperation to boycott is'a descent from the sublime 
to the ridiculous. 

The Committee took last night a decision by a majority 
of votes in favour of boycott of British goods if the Khilafat 


question was not satisfactorily settled. Boycott isa form 
of revenge and talking of its being able to help us to 


secure a just solution we have to create a world opinion, 
I venture to suggest to my Mahomedan triends that 
they will not create a world opinion in their fayour by 
proclaiming boycott of British goods for other goods and 
in practice it is bound to break down. Moreover, the suge 
gested boycott is a confession of weakness. You want 
strength, not weakness, to be able successfully to deal with 


all the questions. I, therefore, hope that the Khilafat 
Committee will retrace its steps and after mature conside- 


ration cancel the boycott resolution. In tackling this big 
question calmness, patience and the strictest adherence to 
facts are needed. It is not enough that there is no violence. 
Indeed, a violent speech is often as injurious as a violent 
deed. And I am sure that you will not spoil a cause that 
is Just and sacred by any hasty word or action, 

THE PUNJAB GRIEVANCE. 

It remains for me to examine a position suggested by 
some friends. It has been contended that the Punjab 
grievance too isa good reason for refraining from the 
peace celebrations. I venture to differ from that view. 
However gtievous the wrong done in the Punjab, it is 
after all a domestic affair and it would show on our part 
a want of sense of proportion to bring in the Punjab grie- 
vances to justify our non-cooperationin the Imperial cele- 
bration, The Punjab grievance does not arise out of the 


peace terms as does the Khilafat question. We must 
isolate the Khilafat question if we wish to give it its 


proper place and value. In my humble opinion it is not 
open to us to refuse to share the peace celebrations on 
grounds other than those that arise directly out of the 
peace and that touch the vital parts of our national exis. 


tence, The Khilafat question alone satisfies these 
two tests. 
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Notes. 


Mr. Natarajan on Peace Celebrations —Thus 
Mr. Natarajan in a note on the Khilafat Question 
and the Peace Celebrations: “* Many persons who have 
a sincere respect for Mr. Gandhi will, we think, be 
at « loss to follow his line of argument leading to the 
conclusion that because the question of the Khalifate 
has not been satisfactorily settled, therefore, it is 
the duty of Indians, Hindus and Mahomedans, to 
abstain from taking part in the Peace Celebrations 
next month. If this principle were to be carried to 
its logical length, public life would become impossible.” 
Mr, Natarajan must indeed have a curious definition 
of‘ public life,’ if he makes this statement with any 
seriousness, In fact unless he means by ‘public 
life’ unquestioning co-operation with Government 
in any and every matter, his statement is opposed to 
all experience. Public life, as is commonly under- 
stood, should have long been extinct in the West, 

sfor, the principle objected to by Mr. Natarajan isthere 
- ‘garried to its logical length.’ The fact is a spirit of 

healthy protest underlying the principle, is the salt 
of public life and the only eircumstance which could 


make public life impossible is the extinction of that | advances a 
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spirit. It would appear that Mr. Natarajan him- 
self recognised the truth of this on a former occasion 
when he deplored and protested against the strangl- 
ing of the Bombay Chronicle because, besides other 
reasons, “‘ it filled an important place in the public life 
of the city and country.” We believe he could not 
have been unmindful, when he wrote this of the fact 
that the most enduring contribution of the journal to 
public life was the energetic promotion of movements 
which were informed by a healthy spirit of protest. 
We can think of no more solid contribution to the 
public life of the country, at the present moment, 
than a reasoning abstention from the Peace 
Celebrations. 


Mr. Natarajan’s facile pen has drawn him into. 
making some curious statements., We are to rejoice, 
he says, because the ‘War is at an end and the reign 
of Peace has resumed its sway.’ If we are to rejoice 


simply for that reason, Germany should also hold a 
hearty national peace festival. But we know Mr. 
Natarajan.does not mean that. For he himself else- 
where asks us to rejoice because of ‘‘the victory which 
has been vouchsafed to the British Empire, ” and we 
form an integral part thereof. But there lies the 
rub, We form an integral part of the Empire and 
yet the victory is for the Empire minus us. 
The opponents of the Celebrations are, in effect, 
charged by Mr. Natarajan with preferring continu- 
ance of War to the conclusion of Peace. They do 
not prefer the continuance of War. Neither do they 
prefer a Peace pregnant with the possibilities of a 
more horrid War. 


Mr. Natarajanison slippery ground when he talks 
of some of the Muslim leaders not oxpecting the Briti- 


sh Empire to achieve the impossible and their recogni- 
sing that the British Government has earnestly tried 


to be faithful to the Moslems, The Rt, Hon, Amir Alli’s 
latest letter to the ‘Times’ published in the daily press 
and the latest public statements of Mr, Jinnah and 
Syed Hasan Imam give a flat lie to this, But we see 
that ina later note Mr. Natarajan dogmatically ‘depre- 
cates’ the views of the two last, though he quoted 
thom, at first, in support of his position! 
In his recent note Mr. 
fresh consideration: 


Natarajan 
‘Mr, 


Lloyd George has a Christian public in England to 


reconcileas well asa Moslem public in India to 
consider.’ We admit he has. But he is surely not 
bound to help a Christian public to repress ‘“‘the 
efforts of a sorely afflicted nation to maintain their 
independence, their national existence and their 
hearth and home.” He may surely not encoutage a 
Christian public in their unrighteousness, and ask 
a Moslem public to give up a righteous cause. 

Mr. Natarajan argues that if we cheerfully co-ope- 
rate with the rest of the Empire in celebrating the 
Peace, the chance of a satisfactory settlement will be 
enhanced. This is just like asking us to vote a public 
address and a memorial to a Governor ora Viceroy 
who does not deserve one, to escape the chance of a 
worse Governor or Viceroy being sent inhis stead. Who 
shall blame aman for not being joyful when he cannot 
and does not feel so? Or will Mr. Natarajan have 
us resort to camouflage? 


The Punjab grievances and the Peace 
Celebrations While the Indian Social Reformer 
wouldhave Mr. Gandhiconsider neither the Khilafat 
question nor the Punjab grivances as a legitimate 
ground for abstention,the Amrit Bazur Patrica blames 
him for considering the former only as a legitimate 


ground and not the latter too. This is because both the. 


papers have, missed the crucial test,viz. whether the 
Punjab grievance or the Khilafat question docs or 
does not arise out of the Peace terms, The Khilafat 
question does and the Punjab grievance does not. 
There is nodoubt, as the Amrit Bazar Patrica says, the 


Punjab has been the scene of barbarous cruelties, but 
you cannot lay them atthe door of the Peace Settle- 


ment. They are none of the doings of tho Peace 
Conference, whereas the destruction of the Turkish 
Empire would mean, as Sir Abbas Alli Baig has. said, 


the sowing by the Peace Conference the “sceds of 


unceasing bloodshed in the struggle for the emancipa- 
tion of © Islam.” In the Khilafat question 
therefore we have a grievance against all the 
Allies, and we cannot cooperate with them 
if they choose to rejoice without placatine us 
On the other hand if the Khilafat Sinbtioh 
Was equitably settled, we would all have reasons to 
rejoice though our rejoicings may take a subdued 
character, simply because it.is not given to: ordinary 
human nature to forget a private grief in a public 
rejoicing, 

The Khilafat Question and Boycott—The 
Kesari has attempted to explain the psychology of 
those who stood for boycott at the Khilafat Conference 
It says that & man overpowered with deep grief can 
know no satisfaction and rest until he does all he can to 
give vent to his agonies, and hence the Moslems decided 
upon boycott as a last resort, It further says that, ths 


question would be better dovided by the 91 


crore Worldly men than by aman like Mr 
a who can treat friends. and foes alike 
Now all this jg blinding one’s eyes to fact, 
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Mr. Gandhi did uot ask them to forget all difference 
He of course pointed 


between friénds -and foes, 


out to them that boycott was not the only weapon 
at their disposal, that there was another far more 


éffective weapon, namely non-cooperation with Gov- 
ernment, and that while the former being tainted 
with anger was an unrighteous weapon anda demon- 


stration of weakness, the latter was one based on 


righteousness and wasa demonstration of strength. 
He no doubt told them that what one caw do is not 
But ke also asked 
them to approach the question from the practical 
standpoint. He urged ‘calmness, patierice, and strictest 


adherence to facts,’ which surely are not beyond the 


capacity of erring mortals. He told them that boycott 
was in practice bound to fail. A ‘correspondent 
points out to us the instance of China which boycotted 
Japanese goods with the result that she is now more 
undey the thumb of other foreigners and paying 
dearly to India in the yarn market. The British 
people who are, besides, a commercially skilful raee are 
upto Sending British goods to India through any ageney, 
say, Japan. But it wes not only inexpedient toadopt 
boycott. Mr. Gandhi pointed out that it was impolitie. 
They were approaching the British‘public for symapa 


-thy and they couldilldo so withthe punishing rod in 
their hands. 


‘They would not create a world opinion,’ 
And lastly there was absolutely no reason why other 
nations should be preferred to the British nation, 
Would they prefer Japanesc, Jtalianand American 
goods to British ? It was going deeper into economie 
degradation. 

Tt will be noticed that in pressing for{rejection 
of the boycott proposal Mr. Gandhi was not alone, 
There were the Hon. Mr. Raza Alli, Messrs. Abdulla 
Harun and Syed Husain who were listened to with 
very great patience. This is indeed a question the 
decision of which; should nct rest cna majority of 
votes, involving as it does unanimceus action on the 
part of a whole community. The prorceal should 
have beendropped inthe absence of unianimity. We 
still hope the Khilafat Committee will retrace its 
steps, 


Mrs. Sarojini Naidu’s Letter— In the course 
of a letter to Mr. Gandhi, dated 6th November, Mrs, 
Naidu writes::—— 


Last week there was another meeting about the 
Punjab. Butno one cares about the Punjabin Eng. 
land—no one cares anything about anything Indian in. 
England. The only salvation for India lies wither 
herself —and it’s all illusion of the saddest (?)to expect 
help from withott. IndeedI for.one do not want 
help from any quarter. We must work out our own 
salvation in our own way according -toour own 
vision and need, There is no place for foriegners 
in our inner life, I realise it more and more clearly 
and every hour. And the great world=federation 
hus no place for usunless and until we are sélf-evolved 
and avle to make our special inimitable contribute 
to the cause of world-bratherhood, 
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“It was 4 Frontier Province’—Mr. Kitchin, Sane: 


missioner, Lahore, being examined before the Hunter 
Committee was asked why it was in the Punjab 
alone that there were disturbances, while the other 
parts of India where harial was observed there 
were none. He replied ‘because it was a frontier 
province,’ In getting him further to explain his 
reply Sahebjada Sultan Ahmed involved him in a 


maze from which he could not extricate himself. 
This is the chain of questions and answers:- 


Q, You said in answer toa question that the distur- 
bances took place inthe Punjab because it wasa 
frontier provinée. I want to know the reason. 

A. The troops were there, 

Q. Because there were alarge number of troops 
stationed in the province there were disturbences 
I should havethought it would have a contrary 
effect. 

A, Yes; it should have, but the military value of the 
Punjab is so much greater than other parts. 

Q. I grant that. What I do not understand is that 
the Punjab is a frontier province and therefore 
there should be disturbances here and not iu other 
provinces, 

A. It should be said that political agitation in those 
days was much bitter in the Punjab than else- 
where, 

Q. It was not because that it was trontier 

province but because of the agitation. 

I don’t pretend to explain the whole thing. 

You cannot explain it. 
I cannot explain it, 

We cannot blame Mr. Kitchin. He gave all the 
explanations and solutions of the great question of 
questions—for that is the principal question the 
Hunter Committee is labouring to solve—and left 
Sahebjada Sultan Anmed to read them between the 
lines and draw his own conclusion, Being one of the 
officers himself he could not have made a more direct 
covfession. We believe when Mr. Kitchin first said, 
‘because it wasa frontier province. he probably 
intended the Commissioners to understand that it was 
a provinces where there is generally the rule of fear 
rather than of love, of force rather than of persuasion 
or conciliation. The second reply viz. ‘because there 
were troops’ is a further explanation of the first that 
the officers could not think of conciliation, they al- 
ways held the military before the people and provoked 
them, The third reply gives not somuch the cause 
of the disturbances as the occasion thereof viz. bitter 
political agitation. But the factis again that the 
province was a ‘frontier province’ in the sense we 
have given above, and it wastherefore that the little 
political agitation in the province could not be tole- 
rated, and was thought bitter enough to prove a suffici- 
occasion for the rule of force. 

Thus it should not be taken that Mr. Kitchin failed 
to explain the great question of questions. He gave 

8 sles and a comprehensive reply, and whenhe was 
puzzled,when faced with the seeming inconsistency of 
his different elucidations of the same reply, he said 
he could not explain, 


we 
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Brave Lala Labhsingh--Lala Labhsingh, M. A. 

LL. i. ( cantab ), Bar-at-Law of Gujranwalla, who 

was sentenced by the Martial Law Tribunal (No. 4) 
to transportation for life with forfeiture of property 
on the 17th June 1919, but whose sentence was sub- 
sequently reduced to 6 months has now been releas- 
ed. Tho release cannot, it is clear, bring any solace 
or relief to a man who when in Jail bravely said inhis 
petition for justice: ‘‘ No mere reduction of sentence, 
it is most humbly submitted, can bea consolation to 
Your Excellency’s memorialist 6r in an adequate mea- 
sure will right the wrong that has been done him or 
meet the ends of justice. ” It willbe remembered that 
Mr. Labhsingh was convicted and sentenced on the 
testimony of an approver whom he and his co-accuse 
ed were not permitted to crossexamine regarding 
character, and even then all that the Judges had to say 
regarding My. Labhsingh wae: ‘‘ Labhsingh, accused 
4, took an active part in the inception of the agitation 
against the Rowlatt Act and was present at meet- 
ings of the 12th and the 18th. Onthe latter date he 
is said to have at first opposed the commission of acts 
of violence, but finally ugreed. Iie was seen in 
several places with the mob on the 14th but appears 
to have rendered assistance to the authorities on that 
date. We find him guilty under section 121 I. P. C.” 
It is beyond our purpose hereto make more thun @ 


passing mention of this, which is only to remind the 


-yeaders of the glaring injustice that Mr. Labhsingh 


has suffered. The whole case was dealt with at length 


‘1 our issue of September 17. The thing to be borne 
in mindis that the reduction of sentences aud sub- 
sequent release, with the conviction still standing 
against the accused, only “ confirm and perpetuate, ” 
+1 the words of Mr. Labhsingh, “ what is a grave and 
serious miscarriage of justice.” There must be num- 
evous other instances in which such injustice has been 
It will 


perpetuated. We cannot sleep over them. 


be shirking an obvious and plain duty if the public 
were to rest silent and satisfied so long as the convict- 
ions against those of our innocent countrymen 
in the Punjab continue to stand. Nor can Government 
afford to allow these wounds to fester for ever. 


The Kasur Incident—If we may generalise 
instance, the Kasur incident, of 


from a particular 
rich the description is given in & letter to the “ Tri. 
bune,” reproduced elsewhere, and fully confirmed by 
Mr Gandhi shows thas officersin the Punjab are prone 
to use force on the merest shadow of provocation. 
But the significance of the incident small though it 
was, lies elsowliere Mr. Marsden did nodoubt take the 
law Esto his own hands, but hastened to make what 
could, He didnot resent the presence of 
Mr, Gandhi, asan unwarranted interference into local 
affairs, had not only the grace to invite Mr. Gandhi 
tter, but the further grace to aeoept 
sstion that the reparation he had 


wi 


reparation he 


to explain the ma 


Mr. Gandhi's sugg* 
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made was not adequate, unless there was a public ex— 
pression of regret, for an offence committed in public 
and the still further grace to authorise Mr. Gandhi 
to publish his regret for what he had done, On the 
other hand the public expression of regret was sufilci- 
ent to satisfy the people, who welcomed it, and have 
not only forgiven the officer and forgotten the incident, 
but probably think more highly of him than before. 
The moral is obvious, Patient truth must tell. She 
public instead of taking any precipitate action calmly 
pcinted out to the officer his mistake, hs had to admit 
it and made sufficient amends for it. Forthe ruling 
class there could be no better instance ofthe triumph 
ofregard for truth. Mr. Marsdenhad committed 
no doubt a grave mistake, but having admitted the 
mistake found a public ready to respect him all the 
more, 

If instances as these were more common in India 
good will between the rulers and the ruled would be 
the rule, and ill will and consequent disturbances a 
thing of the past. 


MR. GANDHYS LETTER. 


Mr. Gandhi has sent a long letter this week 
to the Navajivan. It contains in full his lecture 
at the Khilafat Conference cf which he had supplied 
only a summary tothe Associated Press, wo points 
not dealt with in detailin the English summary may 
here be noted. He said :— 

“Mr. Asafalli, the Secretary of the Conference, has 
intimated in the papers circulated by him that the 
Goraksha problem and the Punjab matter will also be 


considered. I submit that the Hindus may not open. 


the Goraksha question here. The test of friendship 
is assistance in adversity, and that too unconditional 
assistance. Cooperation that needs consideration is a» 
commercial contract and not friendship. Conditional 
cooperation is like adulterated cement which does not 
bind. It is the duty of the Hindus, if they see the 
justice of the Mahomedan cause, to render cooperation 

If the Mahomadans feel themselves bound in honou 
‘to spare the Hindus’ feclings and to stop cowkilling 
they may do so, no matter whethor the Hindus Ov. 
operate with them or no, Though therefore J] yield to 
no Hindu in my worship of the cow, I do not want to 
make the stopping of cowkillinge a conditon ae d 

ent to co-operation. Unconditional SPaperution mean, 
the protection of the cow. As regards the Pata, 
matter tool venture to differ from many cf you i t 
have probed deeply into the Punjab wounds, The ? 
may have deeply distressed others. ] will not how 
ever say that they can distress any one mor 
than they do me, and yet I think that w 
bring in hero the Punjab grievane 
the wrong dune in the Panjab 
abstain from the Imperial Celebrations on that score 
We cannot sy that the Punjab wrong is unredressed 
to justify our abstention. For we still exoect redress 
The Hunter Committse js geil] at work Our Ret 
Committee ig equally busy. Only if we are “The isfloa 


e deeply 
€ cannot 
e. However grievous 
I think we cannot 


or stispicious about 4 matter directly arising out of 


ship lay thus hiddes: ari 
sautisfled | 


the peace terms, can we decide upon abstention. Such 
a one is only the Khilafat question. It arises out of the 
Khilafat question and not only are we inthe dark 
about it but we fully apprehend that it may not be 
settled to our satisfaction. We shal] be accused of ha- 
ving been thoughtless and without sense of 
proportion if we bring in the Punjab 
to justify abstention, and it will damage both the 
Khilafat and the Punjab question, The Khilafat 
question isa very serious one, and needs immediate 
remedies, We must isolate it if we wish to give to it 
its proper place and value.” 

“Moulana Abdul Bari Saheb in proposing a vote 
of thanks to the chair said: ‘ Mahatma Gandhi may 
say anything as regards the bringing in of the 
Goraksha question, That does credit to him and to 
our Hindu brethren. But the Musslman’s Khdnddéni 
would be at stake if they forgot the ccoperation of 
the Hindus. I for my part will say that we should 
stcp cowkilling, irrespective of their cooperation, 
because we are children of the same soil. As a 
Moulvi I say that in voluntarily stopping cowkilling 
we shall not offend against the canons of our religion, 
Nothing has so helped the Hindu—Moslem unity as 
the Hindu’s cooperation with us in the question of 
Khilafat.’ The whole meeting greeted the words 
with ‘Amen’.” 

The following actount given by Mr. Gandhi of 
a Kasur ineident fully corrcborates the account given 
by a coorespondent to the“ Tribune” and printed 
elsewhere: “I had received a telegram from Kasur 
that a Musalinan was severely beaten by the Sub- 
Divisional officer there, for a Khilafat placard stuck 
on his wall, The man had not stuck the placard at 
all, and i6 was harmless. I thought this was 8 


serious affair, That British officers shou!d take the law 


in their own hands and commit,a criminal offence 
should be intolerable. I tlierefore visited Kasur 
in company with Dr. Parasram and took the state- 
ments of two Musalmans who were beaten by the 
Sub Divisional officer. In the meantime I received a 
notefrom Mr. Marsden, the S.D.O.asking me tosee him 
He said in tho course of his conversation that he 
had apologised to the Musalman and paid Rs, 10 to 
him as compensation. I told him that as he had 
publicly beaten the Musalman he should also publicly 
apologise. He agreed to my publicly expressing hig 
regret. The notices were also restcred cn the wall. 


Just after this visit I had to address a_ bie publie 
. oS 
meeting attended by about three thousand men and 


women. I expressed to them My, Marsden’s uneon- 
ditional regret and the people were greatly satisfied,” 

My, Gandhi also refers toa a visit to Vazirabad 
where the people were so very much fear-stricken 
that they would not even aceomodate him and his 
friends and they had at last to put up in a Shikh 
temple! There wasa surprise in store for him, he 
says, at Nizama bad, a small village over fifty miles 
from Lahore, where an industrious population of 
blacksmiths manufacture cutlery which is reputed 
to be the best in India, beautiful handles for sticks 
and fine rifles, He was very sorry that fine craftsman- 
{uuknewn in distant Villages 
and that even he with his deep interest in Swadeshi 
did not know of this village, 
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SWARAJ IN SWADESHI. 
( By M. K. Ganput. ) 


The much-talked--of Reforms Bill will become 
the law of the land within a few days and in due 
course the new legislatures will take the piace of the 
old. H. E. the Vicsroy has announced that he is 
going loyally to abide bythe new scheme and that 
he will try to make ita sutcess, I have refrained 
from expressing an opinion on the report of the Joint 
Committee for, I do not feel sufficiently interested 
in it. It is not possible to be enthused cver a 
thing which when analysed means little for the people. 
So far, therefore, as the Reform Scheme is concerned 
I would simply urge that we should take the fullest 
advantage of it and, like the Viceroy, loyally work 
to make ita success, That it isan improvement upon 
the original measure is admitted by all. 


But the real reform that India needs is Swadeshi 
in its true sense. The immediate problem before 
us is not how to run the government of the country, 
but how to feed and clothe ourselves. In 1918 we 
sent sixty crores of rupees outof India for buying 
cloth, If wecontinue to purchase foreigncloth at 
that rate we deprive the Indian weaver and spinuver 
of that amount from year to year without practically 
giving him or her any other work in exchange. No 
wonder a tenthat least of the population is cruelly 
half-starved and the majority of the rest underfed., 
He who has eyes may see for himself that the middle 
class people are already bévag underfed and our 
babies are not getting enough milk for themselves. 
The Reform Scheme, no matter how liberal it is, will 
not help to solve the problem in the immediate future. 
But Swadeshi can solve it now. 


The Punjab has made the solution stil clearer 
to me. Godbe thanked that the beautiful women 
of the Punjab have not yet lost the cunning of 
their fingers. High or low they still know the art 
of spinning. ‘They have not yet burnt their spinning 
wheels as many ‘Gujarati women have done. It 
to me a perfect delight to find them throwing balls of 


is 


yarn intomylsp. They admit they have time at 
their disposal for spinning. They admit that the 
Khadar woven from their hand-spun yarnis superior 
to the machine-spun yarn. Our forefathers were 
well able toclotho themselves with little effort and 
with perfect comfort without havisg to buy from the 
foreign markets. 


This beautiful art--and yetso simple-~is in dan- 
ger of boing lost if wo do nos wake up betimes. The 
 Puajab gives prootof its possibilities, But the Pun- 
jab too is fust losing her hold of it. Every year wit- 
nesses decrease in the output of ind-spun yarn, 


| 


LO NE 


It means greater, poverty in our homes and greater 
idleness. The women who have ceased to spin are 
not utilizing their time in any other or better manner 


~=| than gossiping, 


But one thing is needful toundo the mischief. 
{f every educated Indian will realise his clear prim- 
ary duty, hs will straigitway present the women of 
his household with a spinning wheel and provide the 
facilities for learning the art of spinning. Millions 
of yards of yarn can be produced from day to day. 
And if every educated Indian will condescend ta 
wear the cloth produced from such yarn he will sup- 
port and assist in rebuilding the only possible cottage 
industry of India. 

Without a cottege industry the Indian peasant 
is doomed. He cannot maintain himself from the 
produce of the land. He needs a supplementary in- 


dustry. Spinning is the easiest, the cheapest and the 
best. 


I know this means a revolution in our mental out- 
look, And it is because it is a revolution that I claim 
that the way to Swaraj lies through Swadeshi, A 
nation that can save sixty crores of rupees per year 
and distribute that large sum amongst its spinners 
and weavers in their own homes will have acquired 
powers of organisation and industry that must enable 
it to do everything else necessary for its organic 
growth. 


The dreamy reformer whispers, ‘Wait till I get re- 
sponsible government and I will protect India’s in. 
dustry without our women having to-spin and our 
weaver having to weave.” This has been actuaily 
said by thinking men. I venture tosuggest that there 
is a double fallacy underlying the proposition. Indiq 
cannot wait fora protective tariff and protection 
will not reduce the cost of clothing, Secondly, mere 
protection will not benefit the starving millions, 
They can only be helped by being enabled to supple- 
ment their eanings hy having a spinning industry re- 
stored tothem. So whether we havea protective 
tariff or not we shall still have to revive the hand- 
spinning industry and stimulate hand-weaving, 


When the war was raging all available hands in 
America and England were utilized in the naval 
yards for building ships and they built them too at 
an amazing pace. If I would have my way I would 
make every available Indian learn spinning or weaving 
and make him or her do that work for a certain fixed 
portion of every day. I would start with schools and 
colleges presenting as they do ready-made organised 
units. 

Multiplication of mills cannot solve the problem. 
They will take toolong to overtake the drain and 
they cannot distribute the sixty crores in our homes. 
They can only cause concentration of money and 
labour and thus make confusion worse confounded, 


ar ta ! 


The Call from the Punjab. 


We hope the spirit in which the Hon, Pandit Moti- 

Jal Nehru has made the appeal to friends whose vi9ws 
have upto now differd from his, will be fully appreciat- 
ed, The prime question at the present moment is whe- 
ther difference of principles that once tore the | 
national body into differant parties oes still subsist, | 
whether the chief practical issues that once divided ; 
them have not been eettled. Welcome them or not, | 
| 

| 

| 


the Reforms are there and few seriously think of 
rejecting them. The question isnow how to make 
the best of them, how to frame a clear and strong con- 
structive programme to make them servicerble to the 
country. Wehave longindulged in wordy warfare, 
and itistime we calmly considered whether the 
essentials are not many on which we may reunite,and 
the nonessentials are not too few to devide us. We 
take it that Hon. Pandit Motilal Nehru’s letter con- 
tains an appeal for cooperation to a party that can best 
render it with sobriety and moderation which are its 


recognised virtues, and also contains au assurance that | 
whatever is given in spirit of cooperation will uot. be | 
considered lightly. | 

The Punjab adds considerable force and even ir- | 
resistibility to the appeal. The military rule in that 
sorely distressed province gives rise to questions 
which can best be solved by joint deliberations. Injus- 


| 
tice rankles far more deeply and longer in the human 
breast than violence, and there is more injustice in 
the province that can be dealt with even by the joint | 
deliberations of all the partiesin the country. There | 
is the Rowlatt Act, stillon the Statute Book, the source | 
of unprecedented evil and agony, an oternal reminder | 
ofthe country’s humiliation and most heartily detest- 
And lastly there is the lacerated | 
that | 
! 


ed by each and all. 
heart of the 
to stand undismayed by intolerable wrong and that 
now sends a pathetic appeal for cordial and active 
sympathy. ‘There is thus the opportunity not lightly 


Punjab, a Province has dared 


to be thrown away, of showing to the whole world 
that one United India bleeds with. the bleeding 
Punjab. 

After allno one is infallible. All parties have 
erred in times past, though there may have been a 
difference of degree. The time is opportune when 
we cannot afford to be swayed but by genorous impuls- 
es, and if there is really no division in principle, let 
® wholesome spirit of give and take guide us. 


Anti-Celebrations Campaign. 


In an article on the Peace Celebrations the New 
India makes some remarks which in so far as they 
can be read as a consistent whole, may be considered 
here. The paper says in one place that. it has 
“every sympathy with chose who declare that they: 
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do not propose to participate in the Peace celebra- 
tions,” in another that “non-participation in celebra- 
tions is both reasonable and capable of sound defence,” 
and yet it repeatedly asserts that the British re- 
presentatives at the Peace Conference have atood 
firmly by our demands, which amounts to a suggest. 
ion that the idea of abstention should be dropped. 
But we prefer to attach more weight to what is 


expressly stated than to what is implied, and 


| take it that the paper is opposed, only to the Anti- 


Peace Celebrations Campaign. It bases its opposi- 
tion on several grounds viz. 

(1) That celebration of 
whatever tothe Indian interests, and it does not 
prejudge the Turkish question; 

(2) That Anti-Celelbrations Campaign is calculated 
to endanger mutual good will as between Great 
Britain and India, and hamper the Government in 
this country in every possible way, and are “ we 
justified in proceeding to that length because Great 
Britain either cannot help being in an aerquiescent 
minority in the Councils of the Allies or must be 
prepared to go to war against them out of respect 
to Musalman opinion ii this country ? 


Peace is no menace 


(8) That the Anti-Peace--Celebration movement 
is a menace to peace, good will, and might, if ac- 
companied by general hertals, land the country into 
undesirable consequences, | 


We emphatically contradict the first. statement, 
We refer the New Zndia to the letter, addressed by 
the Right Hon. Sir Syed Amir Alli to the Zunes, 
reproduced in its own issue of November-29, wherein 
he has stated as the main ground of his letter 
the persistent allegations of irresponsible 
men that Muslim India is quite indifferent in 
the matter of the Turkish settlement. It is easy 
to see that if the Peace Celebrations are allowed 
to pass off without protest, they may be easily 
represented in Kngland as the willing participation 
ofthe Mahomedans and Hindus of India, in the 
Peace festival. But why go so far as England ? 
Even in our own country there has been evidence 
of such a pernicious propaganda, The Hon, Mr. Fazlul 
Haq in his Presidential address at the Khilafat 
Conference the other day said that the “ lesser 
ofilcials in the country are behaving themselves in 
a manner, which reveals an attitude of open hosti- 
lity to Muslim feclings over the Turkish question, 
Wehave recsived authentic news from Sind of a 
systematic and  orgsinised conspiracy, fostered 
under official help and sympathy, to misrepresent 
Muslim feelings with regard to the questions con- 
cerning Khilafat.” We ask our contemparary to 
suggest how to deal with this hostile propaganda 
but by an active Anti-Poace-Celebrations propaganda, 
But probably the papor will retort by saying that 
even that hostile propaganda of misrepresentation of 
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the Muslim feelings, in India and elsewhero, Goes not 


me” 


concern ‘us inasmuch as, like the Peaco Celebra- 


tions, it constitutes no menace to our interests, it 
does not prejudge the Turkish question, To this 


retort the reply will be sufficient that nebody will ; 


bother himself about such a propaganda unless with 
some object, and a propaganda of misrepresentation 
of the feelings of a community can have an object only 
prejudicial to its interests, | 


The paper of covrse says thattif the celebration of 
Peace is a menace, widespread abstention will suffice 
to kill its injurious effects. The objection answers it- 
self. Can New India suggest a better course to bring 
about ‘‘ widespread abstention ” than an active Anti 
Peace Celebrations Campaign? _ 


The second objection is no doubta serious one. 
We wish however that our contemporay had shown 
how the results of an abstention from the celebrations 
differ from those of an Anti-Peace-Celebration camp- 
aign, so faras mutual good will between Great 
Britain and India is concerned. The declaration 
of the gospel of Home Rule by Mrs. Besant:and active 
propaganda to spread the gospel is now part of our 
proud annals. And we-do not yet know whether the 
Home Rule propaganda has in any way alienated the 
It has #¥ at all 
had the effect of convincing some of the British people 
that there is a genuine and keenly felt desire in India 
for Home Rule. The Anti~Peace-Celebration Cam- 
paign-a movement of comparatively much smaller 
magnitude-by bringing about “widespread abstention” 
from Celebrations, can only likewise demonstrate to 


good will of Britain towards India. 


those who care tosee it, our capacity for organised 
action and to make our voicefelt, Englishmen would 
be no Englishmen if they could not appreciate and 
sympathise with sucha righteous and honourable 
agitation as the Anti-Peace—Celebration movement, 


Hamper the Government it willinso far ag the 
movement succeeds in bringing about withdrawal of 
co-operation with Government on a sufficiently large 
scale, But a Government that cares for the co-opera- 


tion of a community must be prepared to respect 
its cherished: wishes. 


As regards Great Briatin’s virtual helplessness, we 
are afraid our contemporary is doing an injustice to 
Britain’s capacity tomake its will prevail in the 
councils Peace Conference., Ithas been able to do 
soin many other respects, and the whole country 
fears that ifTfurkey sufiers it will do so, only if  solf- 
Britain 


regarding considerations with 


more than her honour, 


weigh 


We appreciate the fears and apprehensions that 
prompt the paper toadvnce the last objection. The 
Anti-Celebration movement may surely damago our in- 
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terests and prove a menace to peace if it is carried 
alongimproper lines. But we wish the paper had con- 
idered what the movement is intended to achieve. It is 
mainty an educative movement. So far as we know, the 
Anti-Peace Celebration Committee has published 
jJuiwas, sent “appeals to cooperate with the Publicity 
Board, so that the masses be educated, giv'ug reasons 
why Indians are abstaining from forthcoming Peace 
Celebrations.” Further ‘all publie workersin 
the provincial centres are requested to take up work 
by printing and distributing literature on this 
subject immediately in Gujrati, Bengali, Hindi, Sindhi, 
Telagu and Tamil.” It will be admitted that publi- 
city work of this nature can be done only by the Anti- 
Peace Celebration Committee. The New India and 
the English papers cannot reach the masses. And 
how else but by an active, educative, and publicity 
propaganda do we expect to awake their political 
consciouness ? 

We do not know whether hartals willbe advised 
or will be the natural result of the Anti-Peace-Cele- 
bration propaganda. People can abstain from the 
celebration both by remaining at home or in their 
shops. At all events, they have paid dear not long ago 
for their indiscretions, where they were indiscreet, 
and they may be trusted not easily to runinto them. 
And after allis said and done, the expression of 
nervous fears is surely not the way to give our coun- 
trymen—making experiments in Self-Government— 
heart for a successful voyage. 


BOLSHEVISM—WHAT IS IT? 


The word “Bolshevism” is cn every lip in every 
country. 1tis used alike in the press as on the 
platform by those who know nothing about it or have 
got their ideas of it from sources based on hearsay or 
on inadequate testimony. Ithas passed into every 
language as a byword for a movement calculated to 
wreck all social organism and as an outrage on civi- 
lisation. Its work is presented as “a carnival of 
human malice and corruption. ” 


Only the other day the Viceroy speaking at the 
Chiefs’ Conference referred to it as a “new spirit 
abroad in the world impatient of restraint, prone to 
look upon order as tyranny, prosperity as profiteering 
and expensiveness of living as the result of malad- 
ministration. This spirit embittered by high prices 
due partly to the failure of the last monsoon "—by 
the bye, was there a world-wide failure of monsoon 
last year ?—‘ and partly due to the diversion of the 
world’s energies from production to destruction, ex- 
cited by the downfall of the great powers, and en- 
couraged by secret'and subtle propaganda to think 
that anarchy means happiness and prosperity for all, 
this spirit is the most subtle and the greatest danger 
that has,come upon mankind.” 

In striking contrast to these notions is an article 
‘na recent issue of the Nation wherein the 
writer energetically exposes the “Lie about Bolshevi- 
sm.” He says, “there is now acloud of witnesses about 
Bolshevist Russia—witnesses of error and crime, and 


witnesses, too, of an exalted public spirit, of self- 
devotion in 1ts governing ranks, stretched to the ut- 
most limit of man’s capacity to suffer for an idea.” 
“Here, in Mr. Bullit’s account is Lenin, the arch- 
fiend, governor cf Russia on one scanty meal a day 
and 1800 dollars a year, say a tenth of the price of Mr. 
Churchill’s motcrear. Here are Bolshevist professors, 
in Mr, Ransome’s picture of them, teaching ecience 
te Bolshevist workmen till their hands grow frost- 
bitten from touching the icy metal of their instruments, 


and as the head of the committee on state constructions | 


a man who has lost the use of his right hand as the 
result cf prolonged sedentary work in unheated rooms, 
Here are “savages” covering Russla with New Univ- 
ersities, polytechnics, and schools, and teaching ind- 


ustrial processes to workmen through courses which ! 


attrect audiences numbering thousands, Here is an 
unlettered people which frequents only the drama of 
humanism and intellectualism (Shakespeare, Dickens, 


Tchehoy, Tolstoy) and has banished sentimental trash 
to make room for the classics or for manuals of social 


and political thought. Here are fathers and mothers 
going willingly cold snd hungry and illelad, so that 
the children of other fathers and mothers—seores of 
thousands of them—-may be fed, clothed, warmed, and 
educated. Has Bolshevist Russia sinned ? Let that 
nation judge it which has gone through such afire of 
purification.” 

Further observes the writer, ‘‘Bolshevism has ceas- 
ed to exist. Mr. Steffens declares that the Bolshevi- 
sts are ashamed of it(the limited Red Terror) aad 
like French terrorists attribute it to drink, and the 
movements and assassination of the counter-revoluti- 
onaries. A dual political movement has now set in. It 


is minutely reconsructive, and it promises a return of 
moderation, to a policy of give and take between the 
hand workers and the intellectuals. An outward ac- 
cord has been arrived at. Communism in towns is 
purely voluntary and the peasant owner is left in 
possession, while the central government aims at 
making a good farmer of him, The cities are quiet and 
Petrograd is the only capital in the world without 
police oy prostitutes The existing Govern- 
ment, according to an observer, isa ‘‘vast improye- 
ment” on that of the Tsar. It has been a tyrant to 
the idle and the rich; a harsh step-mother, may be, 
to all but labouring man, But it has one petted class, 
The children ‘ get all the few town delicacies—milk, 


eggs, fruits, game—that come to the Government 
monopoly.’ .........Lhe story of the nationalization 


of women, hawked about for weeks by the “ Times ’ 
wasa lie. Family life has remained intact under 


Rolshevist rule, ‘Respect for womanhood ’, says Mr. 
Bullit, ‘ was never greater in Russia than today,’ ” 


If this description is correct, then one cannot help 
feeling that the movement has behind it “some impe- 
rishablo seeds of human growth”, and that it points 
a state of society to which all well-ordered societies 
should approximate, 

Only time can ultimately show what is the truth 
about Bolshevisin, 
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A KASUE INCIDENT. 

A correspondent from Kasur writes to the ‘Tribune’ 
under date November 27th:—Accompanied by Dr. 
Parsram Mr. Gandhi visited Kasur yesterday in order 
to seetwo Indians who were said to have been as- 


| saulted by Mr. Marsden, the S. D. O. on Friday last. 


They gave Mr. Gandhi written statements of what had 
actually taken place, One of them Kaderbux, a 
vegetable dealer, was assaulted rather severely be- 


cause he was suspected of having stuck up on his 
wall a Khilafat placard. Another, a storekeeper 


' ramed Goolam Mahamad,alsomade a statement says 


struck for the same thing. 
The notices in question were removed. But Mr, 
Marsden quickly realised that he had made a 
mistake. He found out that the notices were quite 
inoffensive and that they were put at the instance 
of Mr. Goclam Mahay-ud-Din the well-known pleader 
of Kasur. He at once apologised and paid Kaderbux 
ten rupees as compensation. During his stay at 
Kasur Mr. Gandhi saw Mr. Marsden at his invitation 
and discussed the incident with him. Mr. Marsden 
authorised Mr. Gandhi, who was to address a public 
meeting of the people of Kasurthe same afternoon, 
to express his regret for the hasty action he had 
taken under the belief that the placards in question 
were of an inflammatory character. Mr. Gandhi, 
consequently announced to the meeting the handsome 
manner in which Mr. Marsden had apologised for the 
mistake made by him. The meeting was attended 
by over three thousand men and two to three 
hundred ladies were also present. After referring 
to the unfortunate incident Mr. Gandhi explained 
why the Congress Sub-Committee had decided to 
withdraw co-operation from Lord Hunter’s Commi- 
ttee and invited those who had not already made 
their statements befure the Sub-Committee to do 
sonow. The speaker also dwelt strongly on the 
excesses committed by the mob and said that India’s 
deliverance lay through ‘resistence of wrong by 
quict and dignified suffering. Truth and fearless. 
ness were necessary for the removal of all wrongs, 


ing . that he was 
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The Faithful Few.—All honour to the few 
Municipalities which have had the courage to come to 
the right decision of abstention from the Peace 
eelebrations. While it is a sign of our growing 
civic consciousness, the paucity serves but to bring 
into high relief the ground we have to cover before 
we can prove tothe world we are a selfrespecting 
people. The proceedings at the meeting of some 
of the corporations where the question. of parti- 
cipation came to be considered will illustrate our 
meaning. The Ahmedabad Municipality has 40 coun- 
cillors. About thirty’ attended the meeting and 
whilst about three-fourth of the number voted against 
participation, one-fourth voted for it. Now, it is 
impossible to believe that those who voted against— 
and they were a very large majority-could have been 
till the day of the meeting insensible to 
the public feeling in the matter, but they were 
surely indifferent in the matter until a letter protest- 
ing against the contribution came for consideration. In 
Allahabad there was no quorum on the first day the 
question came to be considered, and on the day it 
was decided there was a small attendance. That is 
also an index of our indifference. In Amraoti 
whilst the question whether something should be 
contributed or not was dropped altogether, because 
the councillors realised that the contribution was 
against the strong current of public feeling and 
against law, there were some who even then de- 
eided that they should contribute to the Peace 
selebrations fund privately. The instance of Amraoti 


suggests a painful reflection, It shows that though 
the members there had a full appreciation of the 
public feeling in the matter, some of them had not 
the nerve to take a decisive action even ina matter 
in which they thought the law was clear and adopted 
the doubtful device of compensating for the displea- 
sure of Government by private contributions. These 
instances have a distinct moral for both the voting 
public andthe municipal councillors. The fact that 
many municipalities voted the contribution means 
not thatthe members were all in favour of parti- 
cipation-they could not be insensible to the state 
of public feeling in the matter-but because they either 
have given no thought toa matter of the most vital 
importance or because they are cowed downby a super~ 
stitious fear of displeasing the authorities. The 
beginning though small is an unmistakable index that 
the rapid growth of public life will bring. in counci-~ 
llors with better sense of selfrespect and their 
duties as representatives of the people. 


The Khilafat Question—The news from Cons- 
tantinople that a deputation from the King of Hedjaz 
is participating in the Congress at Sivas which will 
appeal to the Supreme Council in Paris to respect be 
integrity of the Ottoman Empiredoes not come 
as a surprise, though it may do so to those w t 
at this time of the day raise the cry that the theory 
that the ruler of Turkey is the spiritual head of all 
Moslems has no meaning. Itis the cry that has no 
meaning, and we hope it will have no meaning to a 
Government that has declared that it had never the 
least intention to interfere in the question of the 


Caliphate. In May last, Mr. Marmaduke Pickthall 
quotingfrom ‘“ AlGiblah ” the official journal of the 


King of Hedjaz. said, ‘ The Sherif of Mecca has him- 
self disclaimed the title of “ The Commander of the 
Faithful” forbidding his subjects to address him by 
a title which ‘belongs exclusively to His Imperial 
Majesty the Sultan of Turkey as Khalifa ofthe Muss 
lims.” The news ofthe participation of the king 
of Hedjaz ina protest against the dismemberment of 
Turkey only emphasises Britain’s obligation to respect 
the wishes of the Moslems, We hope Mr, Montagu 
who has recently declared that the representatives of 
India atthe Peace Conference had always urged upon 
the Conference the importance to India of peace with 
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and maintained that the accused had a fair trial 


Turkey consistent with the policy contained in the 
Premier's 5 th of January speech, will givedue weight 
to the news and continue to pressthe Moslem claims, 
"The need is,as we have so often said,not so much for the 
Government to voice the feelings of Moslem India, as to 
identify themselves with their feelings and for Britain 
to demonstrate that considerations of honour weigh 
more with it than those of selfinterest. This cannot 
be effectively demonstrated except by Britain refusing 
to have the mandate on any of the portions of the 
Turkish Empire that may be proposed to be 


dismembered. Only by so doing can she prove 
to all the world her good faith and put an 


effective check on the aggrandising instincts of other 


nations, 

Turkey—The Mahomedans are in some 
quarters, asked to seek comfort in the 
Jatest statements of Mr. Montagu and Mr. 
Balfour. Mr. Montagu’s statement brings no 
more information than did the Vigeroy’s pronounce- 
ments on the subject. The Times of India ro- 
produces report ofa debate in the Houseof Commons 
containing references to the Turkish treaty. M r. Balfour 

“ported to have said : ‘He was not going to pronounce 
on the final destiny of the Turkish Empire, but this they 
might say with certainty that a great historic people 
like the Turks were not going to be wiped off the map 
of the world by any arrangement which might be 
sanctioned at a Peace Conference wherever it sat. 
The Turkish people had had a great past. They 
were there, and if all that we possessed and be- 
lieved about self-determination and nationalities 
was to find its exemplification with regard to the 
Turks as it did with regard to other people it was 
certain that after Peace there would be a Turkish 
Empire, as it was uncertain at this moment what 
the precise bounds of the Empire might be.” Fine 
words, indeed, about the greatness of a people and 
their great past, but fine words butter no parsnips 
Much less allay the sentiments of a community that 
wants definite, real assurances, In fact it is im- 
possible to make out what Mr. Balfour means. or 
Whether he means anything atall. We do not know 
what is Mr, Balfour’s idea of a Turkish Empire. 

‘he mean to say that there would be a Turkish 
Empire worth the name even after its limbs are 
torn and dissevered ? And the assurance that there 
would be a Turkish Empire loses any value that 

may have from the statement made in the same 
speech that “it was impossible for any Government 
a speak of itself as to the policy which it would 
pursue, ” It may also be noted that though Mr 
Balfour was replying to the speakers who preceded 
him, and though one of them pointedly referred to 
the Premier's 5th January speech and hoped for a 
settlement in accordance with the promise 
in, Mr. Balfour kept studiously silent aba a sa 

The Ramnagar tragedy—Mr. Purshotamdas 
Tandon 8 public letter flatly contradicting the allega- 
tion that any effigy of the King-Emperor was burnt 
- Ramnagar still remains unchallenged. Indeed 
—_ fe eel and Sahebjada Sultan Ahmed’s 
examination of Col. O’Brien entj 
a the statements in that Po ae 

"Brien admitted that in the first re ort 
at Ramnagar he had received, shane ae 


tion of the burning of the eff ; 
: they of the King-E 
there. He also admitted that he tried the Hina eh 


involved the examination of about 100 witnesses and 


What doubt can there be that the accused had 3 


fair trial when they were convicted and sentenced 
on the sole evidence of “ two Hindus and one 


Muhammadan”-out of the whole host of one 
hundred witnesses disposed of by him~ 
“who gave evidence as to the burning of 


the effigy as also to the casting of ashes into the 
river?” The commissioners, we hope, do know 


what value they should attach to the finding 
of a colonel who even before them is not ashamed 
to boast that ‘he made the arrests whether he 


was empowered or not.’ 
Mr. Gandhi has since visited Ramnagar and 


after his inquiries he is convinced that the 
people there are absolutely innocent, that they have 
been unjustly imprisoned, abused and __ insulted. 
And still no less than twenty-eight respectable citizens 
at Ramnagar are still rotting in jail for the alleged 
burning of an effigy of the King-Emperor. 

The Durbhanga Maharaja On Peace Cele- 


brations—The ‘“‘Eapress” gives a report of a‘ crowd- 
ed and most influential meeting” of the Jand- 
holders of Bihar held under the Presidency of the 


Maharaja Bahadur of Durbhanga, expressly to urge 


| people to take part in the Peace Celebrations . The 


Maharaja , who probably thinks that allegiance to 
the British Raj is incomplete without allegiance to 
the English language , delivered a speech in English 
before the landholders ,a majority of whom were 
innocent of it and hadtherefore to have it explained 
to them in Hindi. The following extracts from the 
speech are characteristic of the mind and temper 
of the Maharaja andthe meeting (the italics are 


ours ) :-- 

« All mankind except the enemics of civilisation 
must rejoice that peace once more reigns in the world. 
Whatever might be the dissatisfaction with particu- 
lar‘terms of the Peace treaty, it is an indescribable 
relief to humanity that the Great War is at an end 
and feelings of joy are to surge forth in the hearts of 
allirrespective of caste, colour or creed. .....secsene 
Fisateswess? Our duty to the Crown and the tradition 
of owr community demand that we should cordially 
participate in the celebrations that will be held to 
mark the people’s joy at the conclusion of peace. We 
can assure our Mahommedan brethren of our full 
sympathy in the matter of the Khilafat and in all other 
matters affecting their feelings or their interests. In- 
deed , the spectacle of the leaders of Islam of all 
parts in this country and abroad taking a deep: and 
keen interest ina matter where they consider that their 
religion is affected ought to be a beacon-light to those 
of us who show nonchalance and apathy to the cause 
of religion . I trust that this example of the Mahom. 
medans will make them bestir themselves in the sacred 


cause. The mainspring of our sympathy with our 


Muhommedan brethren is fraternal fecling which we 


entertain towards them and we hope that these frater- 
nal sentiments will be reciprocated by them in regard 
to questions 1% which the masses of Hindu population 


feel vitally inierested., On this occasion, however, 


I appeal to my Mahommedan brethren and to all 
classes and communities to do all they can to co-ope- 
rate with the government and make the celebrations 


nave the acaused the full sentence that he could give) complete success. ” 


snsed mee ‘ 
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INDIANS ABROAD. 


South Africas, East Africa and Fiji present to-day 
probloms for solution and test our capacity for nationa- 
lism. Not until we feel for the meanest of our coun- 
trymen as each one of us feels for himself, can we be 
said to have a consciousness of our nationality. Those 
of our countrymen who have settled in the different 
parts of the world look to usfor guidance, help and 


protection. 


And just as the spirit of nationality is being tested 
ao isthat of imperialism. If imperialism means any 
thing, it must mean and include the capacity for 
protecting allinterests that belong to it. According 
to that test Indians who have settled abroad claim 
double protection viz. from us and from the Im- 
perial Government. And yet both seem so far to 
have mainly failed in the dischargeof their trust, 


For though we may gain before the end of the 
year a final declaration that the Fijiindentures are 
over once snd for all,it reflects no credit either on 
the Imperial power or on us that the corrupt and 


immoral system could persist for so many years. 
And if we gain the end it would have been due 
largely to the single-minded efforts of those two 
gentle Englishmen~Messrs. Andrews and Pearson. 
But much more yet remains to bedone. The Fiji 
Government has so cruelly neglected the welfare 
of these unhappy labourers that they are without 
proper facilities for education. They are in search 
of men who would educate them and guide them. 
Frankly we have not men enough in India who 
would do such work as a labour of love, 


The problem in East Africa is becoming more 
and more serious, 
ceived by Mr. Gandhi from Mr. Andrews who is 
at Nairobi, shows :. 


“East African Indian situation is now most critical- 


ly dangerous because united attempt is being made by 
European associations to close the door against future 
immigration and to stop Indian franchisé, The 
chief reason is stated to be that Africans morally 
deteriorate through Indian contact but advance 
under Christian Western civilization, Government 
Economic Commission’s report recently published 
takes the same attitude mentioning specifically Indian 
moral depravity, approving the South African ex- 
clusion policy, Intense indignation was expressed here 
by the local Indian Congress gathering which was 
- remarkable for its weightand numbers, I have decided 
on urgent request to stay till January here. The local 
Congress Committeo has decided on my suggestion to 


abandon the claim for preferential treatment in German 
East Africa while demanding complete continuance 
of all existing rights, Circulate and explain situation 
in the prese and the Congress,” 


The cablegram shows the unscrupulousness of 
the agitation against the Indians. Those who prate 
about the Christian civilization are strangers to the 
Christian teaching and know nothing of the manner 
in which the Indian settler has raised the native 
of Africa. They ignore the teaching of history 


that the Indian settler penetrated East Africa when 
there was no European there and affected for the 
better manners and customs of the people. The 
Indians who went to South Africa did not force their 
customs upon the Africans nor did they take the 
brandy bottle in the one hand andthe gun in the 
other, for they did not goto East Africa with the 


intention of “civilising” the barbarians, They 
frankly went there to trade among the natives 
of the soil with their permission and left traces 
ef their civilisation among them in the same manner 
as any two sets of peopleare bound silently to be 
affected by each other’s conduct. It isa simple 
misrepresentation of known facts to say that the 
presence of Indians inthe midst of East Africans 
has been in any shape or form detrimental to the latter, 


What are we to do in the teeth of this un- 
scrupulous agitation ? In East Africa the European 
has not even the plausible argument, that he has in 
South Africa, of being the pioneer settler, for the 
Indian isthe pioneer. The development of East 
Africa is due to Indian labour which worked in the 
midst of grave danger to health. If the Imperial 
Government surrender an iota of the rights of Indians 


| to the interested agitation of the European rivals, 


as the following cablegram, re- { 


it would be a betrayal of trust. Mr. Andrews 
mentions the claim of domiciled Indians to pre- 
forential treatment. They have wisely given it up; 
not that they are not entitled to it in accordance 
with the standard of their detractors, but they give 
it up in order tosmooth the situation and in order 
to keep themseives absolutely in the right. Here 
then is another problem for os and the Imperial 
Government, if we are to justify our respective claims, 


Then there remains South Africa which is really 


the most difficult of all. We reproduce in this issue the 
text of General Smuts’ not unsympathetic reply. 
to the Indian Deputation that waited on him, 
Never has a community been engaged in an unequal 
fight such as our countrymen are in South Africa, 
Compared to their rivals they are poor. They have 
no political power and they have been engaged 
ever since 1880 in protecting the right to exist 
with selfrespect-a right which any civilised Gov- 
ernment would not deny even to utter strangers, 


It speaks volumes for their courage and resource- 
fulness that they have been able to hold their 


own in the manner they have. 
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WAS NADIAD A DISTURBED AREA ? 


A very interesting and important question has 
arisen out of Mr. Stokes’ reply to Mr. Gokuldas Talati 
of Nadiad, who wants togive evidence before the 
Hunter Committee and who therefore duly informed 
Mr. Stokes, the Sccretary of the Committee. The 
reply received by Mr. Talatiis to the effect that as 
“there were no disturbances at Nadiad that place 
does not fall within the Committee's investigation. ” 
This will be news to our readers as they are familiar 
with the brave struggle the residents of Nadiad are 
carrying on in order to avoid the punitive tax that has 
been imposed upon some of them in regard to the 
so-called disturbances. It will be remembered that one 
of the grounds which they advanced in their petition 
to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay for the 
withdrawal of the orders imposing punitive police, 
was thatthe orders‘ amount to an anticipation 
of the findings of the Committee whose appointment 
has been just announced by His Excelleney the 
Viceroy and whose ?function is to investigate the 
cause of the April disturbances,” No reply to this 
position has, so:far as we know, been yet received. 
Had it been!received, fit would surely have thrown 
much helpful light on the question. However, if Mr. 
Stokes is to be believed, the Bombay Government's 
attitude can be easily imagined. The Hunter Com- 
mittee cannot be supposed to have come to the con- 
clusion that Nadiad isnot a disturbed area without 
consultation with the Bombay Government, 


But let us examine the quostion in the light of some 
facts. The Government of Bombay in reply to several 
questions relating to the disturbances in the districts 
of Ahmedabad and Kaira put to them by the Hon. 
Rao Saheb Harilal Desai at this session of the local 
Council, said that no answers could be given as “ Go- 
vernment do not consider it desirable to anticipate 
the results of the Enquiry.” As against this is the fact 
that the Government answered in detail some questions 
pertaining to the disturbances in Kaira at the Sept- 
ember session of the Logislative Council, That fact 
might lead one toinfer thatinthe opinion of the 
Government those questions did not come within the 
terms of reference of the Committee; in other words 
Kaira was not a disturbed area so as‘‘ to fall within 
the area of the Committee’s investigation, ” to use 
the language of Mr. Stokes’ reply. This inference is 
however, falsified by the Government's answer to oul 
of the Hon. Mr. Desai’s questions at this session of the 
Couneil. The Hon. Mr. Desaj asked ; “Will Government 
be pleased to give information in the form of a sta- 
tement with reference to the disturbances in April last 
in the districts of Ahmedabad and Kaira, showing the 
ct <yhable residence, caste and profession as 
weil as the period of custo a aS 
of arrest s detention ie ie ol 
arrested, detained in custody and released 
without trial, the name and rank of the 
officer on whose recommendation or orders they were 


release of all persons | 


so released and the nature and value of the property 
with reference to which the said arrest and deten- 
tion took place?” The Government replied that 
“the matter will form the subject of investigation 
by the Disorders Enquiry Committee which is ex- 
pected shortly to visit the presidency. Government 
do not consider it desirable to anticipate the results 
of the Enquiry. ” This answer, inconsistent as it is 
with the Government's attitude in September and 
also inconsistent with their attitude as may be in- 
ferred from Mr. Stokes’ reply, is the only natural 
and proper answer that can be given so far asit 
refers to matters regarding the ‘causes of the distur- 
bances and the measures taken to cope with the 
disturbances,’ to inquire into which is the function 
of the Hunter Committee. 


In this connection it may be interesting to note 
what the Bombay Government said in September 
as regards the disturbances in Nadiad, In the course 
of a reply to the Hon. RaoSaheb Desai, the Gov- 
ernment said that the object of those disturbances 
“was tointerfere with the maasuresfor the restora- 
tion of order jin Ahmedabad.” If the measures are 
to be the subject of the Committee’s investigation, 
along with the disturbances in Ahmedabad, then surely 
all the outside elements that are alleged to be 
intended to influence those disturbances ought like- 
wise to be inquired into by the Committee. 


There is one more consideration that must weigh 


with the Government. The punitive Police at 


Nadiad may not, if section 25(1) of the Bombay 
District Police Act isto be strictly literally con- 
strued, be a measure taken tocope with the distur- 
bances, But it is obvious that the Government are 
not putting such a construction on the section, for 
in this session of the Couneil, in reply to a quest- 
ion regarding the measures taken under the same 
section in Ahmedabad they said that the question 
‘will form the subject of investigation by the Disorders 
Committee of Enquiry. ” Whatever be the merits of 
this reply-and we consider them in another article, 
it will be noticed that the question was not one 
disputing the justice of the measure, but one que- 
stioning the administration thereof .(vide question No, 
13 printed elsewhere ). In Nadiad the people question 
the justice of the penal measure taken to cope with 
the disturbances The answer, therefore, that the 
matter forms ‘the subject of investigation by the 
Disorders Committee applies to the Nadiad matter 
with much greater force. 


.There is one thing which may also be observed 
in passing. We have reasons to understand that 
the Hunter Committee is going to take up last ‘the 
little disturbance at Bombay.’, If that is so, why 
should the so called disturbances in Nadiad be not 
examined by the Committee ? 


All the considerations urged above make it 
abundantly clear that the people of Nadiad are en- 
titled to be‘heard by the Committee, 


LS 
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THE SCOPE OF THE HUNTER CoMMI- 
TTEE'S INQUIRY. 


We have no doubt thatthe stereotyped reply that 
the Bombay Government have given to the Hon, Rao 
Ssheb Harilal Desai’s questions regarding disturbances 
in Ahmedabad and Kaira—printed in another column- 
will shock the public by reason of its calculated eva- 
siveness. A careful stu:iy of the quéstions will make 
it clear that the Gevernment have taken an unfair 
advantage of the Hon, Rao Saheb Desai’s overinquisi- 
tiveness or tactical error, and purposely kept the public 
in the dark about certain matters of very great import- 


ance. Weare of opinion that some of the questions can be 
easily divided into those of facts and those of disputable 
matters as the supposed or realeauses of the disturb- 
aucesand propriety or otherwise of the measures 
taken te cope with them. Itis unfortunate that the 
Hon, Rao Saheb Desai in the commendable attempt to 
elicit all important information, neglected this im- 
portant codsideration and grouped together those 
guestions en masse, and thereby gave Government an 
opportunity -however slight- of evading them, 


Space doeg not allow us to go through every one of 
the questions. But afew typical instances may be 
taken. There is for example the question asking for the 
date and time when martial law was declared in Ah- 
medabad and when it ended. Thereiseurely no rea- 


son why Government should not have been prepared 
to furnish this information. Itis a question of fact 
which has nothing todo withthe propriety or other- 
wise of the introduction of Martial Law. There is the 
question asking for information showing the name, 
parentage, age, caste, residence and profession of per- 
sons who were shot by the military in Ahmedabad, 
So far as these facts are concerned the Government 


had no reason to withhold -information. It will be 
remembered that the Hon. Pandit Malaviyaji asked 
a similar question at the September session of the 
Imperial Legislative Council. The text of it was: 
‘Whether the Government will be pleased to state the 
numbér of persons who were killed or died of wounds 
or were wounded, but recovered, during the recent 
disturbances in the Punjab giving the names. paren- 
tage, and other particulars specitying the place where 
such person was killed or wounded?” The reply was 
“the numbers so far ascertained were: Lahore 14, Am- 
vitsar 501, Gujranwala 17, Gujrat2, Total 334, In- 
formation as to names etc, not available.” We can- 
not conceive why the Government could not furnish 
similar information as regards disturbances in Ah- 
medabad. We will frankly say thatthe inquiry in the 
second part of the same question (XXII) regarding 
“the date etc. where the felonious act for whichin each 
ease the shooting done was absolutely necessary,” 
. trenches on the scope of the inquiry of the Hunter 
Committee, Similarly question No. XII, part of 
question No. X11 and XXIII, question No, XXII (c) 
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do appear to us to fall within the subject-matter 
of the Committee of Inquiry. But that only suggesta 
that the Government should have split up the ques- 
tions and given information as regards facts and 
kept silent as regards matters coming within the 
scope of the Committee’s inquiry, 


We have purposely kept apart, for separate con- 
sideration, the important questions VI, XI, XVI 
relating to matters arising out of an order under Sec- 
tien 25 (a) of the District Police Act. ‘These are all ques- 
tions arising entirely out of the administration of the 
penal measure and Government were bound to 
furnish information as regards facts which reveal the 
proper or improper character of the administration. It 
will be noticed that the Hon, Rao Saheb Harilal hag not 
questioned the propriety of the penal measure, which 
may be regarded asthe subject-matter of the inquiry. 
He has, we repeat, questioned the justice of the 
administration of the measure. The evasiveness of the 
Government has not even the barest justification here. 
Its absurdity will be apparent from a consideration 
whether the Committee is going to inquire into, for 
instance, the year in which a burnt or damaged Go- 
vernment building was constructed, or the amount 
spent on its construction or why certain persons 
were exempted from the penalty, or whether those 
“who apply for exemption arethe only persons who 
in fact are considered to be entitled to extemption,” 
These are clearly questions which, in our Opinion, 
can best be answered, and can only be answered, by 
the Government, 

We do not know whether the Hunter Committee 
has been advised to widenthe scope of -its inquiry 
in the terms of the Government's reply or whether its 

‘Inquiryhas from the first included within its scope 

the questions evaded by the Government. We hope 
either the Secretary of.the Hunter Committee or the 
Government will enlighten the public by publishing 
& Press Communique. 


GUJARAT DISTURBANCES IN COUNCIL, 
The Hon. Mr.Desai’s Questions And Govt. Reply. 


Q. VI—What are the grounds on which the: members 
of the police force and the European: population 
of Ahmedabad have been exempted from: the 
operation of section 25-A of the District Police 
Act ? 

A.—The attention of the honourable member ig 
invited to the answer given tohis question No, XI. 

Q. XI.—Will Government be pleased to give the 
following information with reference to the order 
of the District Magistrate, Ahmedabad, relating 
to the assessment and recovery of damages arising 
out ofthe disturbances in April 1919 from the 
inhabitants of the *Ahmedabad municipal area 
under section 25-A of the Bombay District 
Police Act. 1V of 1890, viz:- 

(1) The names of persons, corporations, ete., to whom 
the amount assessed as loss or damage is given 
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or isto be given with their total claim, aud 
the claim allowed, as well as disallowed; 

(2) Was any regular public enquiry held by the 
District Magistrate for the purpose of assessing 
the loss or damage in each case ? If so, how many 
witnesses did he examine in each case ? 

(3) Was any property about which any claim for loss 
or damage was preferred the subject-matter of 
judicial enquiry before any of the Special Tribu- 
nals sitting at Ahmedabad ? If so, what was the 
value of such property, how much of it was held. 
proved and how much not proved or disproved, 
and whether the amount not so proved was 
deducted from the amount previously assessed 7 

(4) As regards Government buildings burnt or 
damaged— 

(a) The name of each; 

(b) The year in which it was constructed or its 
probable age; 

(c) The amount spent on the construction of each, 

(@) The rate at which depreciation in the life 
ofa building is calculated in the Public Works 
Department or Land Acquisition proceedings; 

(¢) The present value of eachin view of its 
depreciation 8s calculated under clause (d)? 

A,—(1) to (4) The matters referred to will form the 
subject of investigation by the Disorders Enquiry 
Commatiee which isexpected shortly to visit the 
Presidency. Government do not consider 4 
desirable to anticipate the results of the enquiry. 

Q. Xll—Was any attempt made to save the offices 
situated in the colleetor’s compound? If so, 
what was it? If not, why not? 

A,—The attention of the honourable member is 

invited to the answer given tohis question No. XI. 

XITI—Is ita fact that after the news of Mr, 

Gandhi's arrest was received in Ahmedabad 

there was a disturbance near the Premgate on 

the afternoon of 10th April 1919 during the 
course of which there was firing on the crowd ? 

If so, were any precautions taken on the morning 

of the llth April to prevent a recurrence? If 

89, what were they? 1f not, why not ? 

A.—The attention of the honourable member isinvited 
to the answer given to his question No, XI. 

Q. XVI—Will Government be pleased to state— 

(I) Whether after the date of the order of the- 
District Magistrate, Ahmedabad, under section 25-A 
of the Bombay District, Police Aci, any per- 
sons have been exempted under clause 2 of the 
paid section from liability to pay their quota of 
compensation for loss or damage ? 

(2) If so, what are their names and what are the 
grounds on which each of them are exempted ? 

(8) The groundson which exemptions are granted 
or refused ? 

(4) Whether the claims of the pubiic and private 
trust property and of religious and charitable in- 
stitutions have been considered by the authorities 
for exemption? Ifso, with what result ? 

(5) Whether those who apply for exemption are the 


Q 


only persons who in fact are considered to be enti. 
tled to exemption ? 


A. (1) to (5) The attenion of the honourable member is 


invited to the answer given to his question No, XI, 
Q, XXII.—Will Government be pleased to state:— 
(a) The date and time when martial law was declared 
in Ahmedabad in April last and when it ended? 
(b) The particular provisions of law under which 
martial law was declared in Ahmedabadin April 
last 7 
(c) What was the particular pressing necessity after 


the mob mischief to property on 11th April last 
was over for the declaratioa of martial law which 


could not have been met by the posting of military 
pickets at important centres in Ahmedabad ? 


(d) Information in the form of a statement showing 
the name, parentage, age, caste, residence and pro- 
fession of persons who were shot by the military 
during the operation of martial law in Ahmedabad 
inApril last together with the date on which and the 
locality where, and the felonious act for which in 
each case shooting done was absolutely necessary 
and in how many cases it was fatal? 


. XXITI-Will Government be pleased to give informa- 
tion in the form of astatement with reference to dia- 
turbances in April last in the districts of Ahmedabad 
and Kaira, showing the name, parentage, resi- 
dence, caste and profession as well as the period of 
custody along with reasons of arrest and detention 
and release of all persons arrested, detained in 
custody and released without trial, the name and 

- the rank of the officer on whose recommendation 
or orders they were so released and the nature and 
value of the property with reference to which the 
said arrest and detention took place ? 


The attention of the honourable member is invited 

to the answer given to his question No. XI. 

Q. XXIV. Will Government be pleased to state with 
reference to Mr. Gandhi's arrest while proceeding 

_ to Delhi in April 1919:- 

(1) Whether any telegraphic information was received 

by the Goverament of Bombay or by any Sezre- 

tariat or other officer at Bombay to the effect that 

Mr.Gandhi was being brought back or returned to 

Bombay ? 


A. 


(2) 1f so, the date and hour of day when the earliest 
information referred to above was received ? 

(3) Whether any and if so what steps were taken to 
publish the said information immediately for the 
information of the public in Ahmedabad and Bom- 
bay? If not, why not? 


A, The attention of the honourable member is invited 


to the answer given to his question No, XI, 
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LALA LAJPATRAI'S LETTER, 


Mr, Gandhi has received the following letter from 
Lala Lajpatrai dated October 20, in continuation with 
the one recently published in these columns:— 

My dear Mahatmaji : 

Some'days ago in response to your desire I sent you a 
rather lengthy letter, in which I developed some of my 
views, which had been briefly hinted at in the first letter 
I had written to you. Since the second letter was posted, 
I have been reflecting whether I had not been rather 
unduly critical of my educated countrymen in general, 
and the ‘old leaders’ in particular. Considering the edu- 
cation they received and the environments in which they 
were brought up could they have acted differently 1 Does 
not then the responsibility of their conduct lie on the 
system of education in vogue in India, I have expressed 
my views on education in a series of articles, some of which 
have been published in the Modern Review, and the 
others will be found in a book which will be shortly pub- 
lished in England. I do not propose to repeat what I 
have said in those articles and in that book. But I am 
going to take advantage of this opportunity in giving 
expression to some thoughts, which have not been ad- 
equately dealt with in that series. 

We have so far, I am afraid, paid too much attention 
to the machinery of education and only little, very little 
to aims and ideals or even the right methods. In consider- 
ing the latter, we may as well divide them into modern 
and ancient. Under the term modern, we include the 
ideas that have had the world in their grip since the 
advent of the Industrial Revolution. Under ancient we 

consider all the systems of education that prevailed in 
the world before that. 

The ancients paid much, too much attention to ‘life 
after death’, to the study of the ‘scriptures’, to the 
mastery of languages and to rituals and formulas. They 
professed to care more for soul than body, they tortured 
the latter and tried to live lives that to the moderns 
seem to be unnatural. In learning languages they 

“devoted precious years to grammar, syntax and prosody 
and pronunciation and what was left was mainly given 
to rituals and formulas. Under that system religion was 
more or less identified with the latter. It depended 
more on form than spirit, more on dogma than character, 
more on beliefs than deeds. In trying to revive the 
ancient system we have so far failed to get rid of the 
superficialities. Even in reformed, religious seminaries, 
religion still continues to be buried in form and formulas, 
dogmas and creeds, books and shastras. Even when our 
teachers and professors and lecturers expound the Upani- 
shads they care more for the letter of the text than for the 
spirit, Everyone uses them for the support of his own 
creed, What we need is not a creed but Dharma. Creed 
does not help us, at least not much, to find our souls, Our 
souls we can find only by looking inward and adjusting our 
outward cireumstanoes to it. No one can lead a life of 


Dharma unless his outward and inward beings 
are in harmony, unless he thinks rightly, 
feels rightly and acts rightly, No Education 


- whieh fails to help us to that end is worthy of being 
called religious. Religion dces not consist of contempla- 
tion only, but contemplation and action. Religion can 
nob be taught. Itisa thing which grows, It oan not 
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grow in a soil which has not been cleared of the falsities 
of thought and life. People who have to sing songs of 
loyalty to order, or to pass resolutions in which they de 
not believe, or to admire men whom they detest, or te 
conceal thoughts which should be expressed, make a cari- 
cature of religion when they start teaching it. Noone 
should attempt to teach religion unless he is prepared te 
suffer for the whole truth. I believe that Dharma murdered 
or mutilated or strangled becomes very dangerous to those 
professing to follow itin a mutilated form. To attempt 
to divorce Dharma from life isa very very risky affair. 
Then for Dharma to justify the existing social structure 
on the basis of Karma and upholding the prevailing ideas 
as to property, inheritance, marriage, law and government 
is perpetuating the wntruth. The ‘modern’ system of edu- 
eation has a different kind of curse on its head. It is 
buried in text-books, examimations and diplomas. It ex- 
tols and holds for admiration all the prevailing ideas of 
property and marriage, government and law. 


We have been educated and brought upunder a system 
of life which gives property and wealth the position of God. 
We talk of an incorporeal, immaterial, just, merciful and 
all wise God, but all the time the education we receive and 
the impetus we get from our surroundings exhort us to 
believe that the real God to be worshipped, to be adored 
and to be sought, is gold and property. Even those who 
talk to us of spiritual things and want us to despise wea- 
Ith show by their example that they adore and worship 
wealth, Some of our noblest teachers and leaders have 
set an admirable example by deliberate vows of poverty 
and by giving up the pursuit of wealth in favour of duty 
and Dharma. My respect for them is profound and genuine. 
But it pains me te see that in the practical elucidation and 
application of their plans they attach as much importance 
to wealth, property and capital as any one else does. Tho 
fact isthat they can not help it. For the successful opers 
ation of their schemes and programmes they need money. 
This they can not get unless they go to those who have it, 
These latter, then, have to be flattered and propitiated, 
The moment a religious man does this he degrades himself, 
Unconsciously he gives utterance to lies or half-truths, 
straight or diplomatic, and lends the sanction of his ap- 
proval to schemes and proceedings which are anything but 
honourable. He gains his immediate object, viz.. he gets 
money for his school, college, orphan asylum, club, society, 
library or anything of that kind but he injects an insidi- 
ous poison into the social body of his people. He praises 
and advertises men whose method of acquiring wealth he 
does not approve of, he gives them places of honour, he 
concedes to them a right of controlling the institutions for 
which he gets their money andsoon, He does it with 
the best of intentions bub what he doos has the practical 
effect of enthroning ill-gotten wealth on the highest ped- 


estal, He may say thatitis no part of his businoss to 
trace back the sources of monoy that comes to his 
hands for good and useful Purposes; and 


that he need not go beyond its immediate use, and that it 
is not his business to sit in judgment on thosé who give 
him wealth for admittedly fine and worthy objects. In 
my judgment this is pure sophistry. Our education leads 
us to loolt with approval, appreciation and respect on those 
who are clever though not honest and good, who trample 
upon the rights of others to amass wealth and obtain 
position, who use their trained intelleot to get the better 
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of those whose intellects are not trained, who make a 
perverted use of logic, philosophy, law and language 
in order to make money and achieve positions of command 
and wealth. If you will examine the text-books taught 
in our schools, if you will look into the souls of our tea- 
chers, if you willascend a little higher and peep into 
the minds of the officers of the Lducational Depart- 
ment, if you will look around you and examine the 
_general atmosphere of respectability pervading society, 
you will find everywhere and on all sides the supremacy 
of wealth, property end sophistry. You go through a court 
of justice and watch the questions and cross—questiong put 
to witnesses aud you will find that the respectability of 
a witness is made to depend upon his wealth and property. 
Byen when we know that acertain wealthy person has 
made his pile by bribery, flattery, misappropriation ete, 
we respect himand hold him up for respect because of 
the fact of his being wealthy. Now in this matter we 
are on the horns of adilemma, We are being ruled by 
a nation whose Godis wealth. In order to save our- 
selves we have (1) to dam the outgoing flood, (2) to use the 
same methods of making money as have made 
them rich and (3) to adopt their philosophy of 
life. In order to win the respect of 
our rulers we have to adcpt certain brands of respecta- 
bility which they have introduced. Some have commend- 
ed themselves to our judgment; others we follow and 
practise just to please them. Wecan not help doing so. 
In the long run there is one idea which haunts us day 
and night, there is only one test of right and. wrong and 
that is the approvel of our rulers. Even when we are 
not making a bid for their approval, we are dominated 
by the fear of incurring their displeasure. The springs 
of our conduct can be traced to (1) the desire of winning 
the approval and the favour of our rulers, (2) the desire 
of getting on well and of making money ~ to be rich and 
respectable (which are practically one and the same thing), 
(3) the desire of avoiding their displeasure. Anything 
that is left cf our own nature and Dharma comes atfter- 
wards, At this stage I wish to guard against being mis- 
understood. I am not advocating Tyag (renunciation) or 
Vairag (asceticism). I'believe in producing and using 
wealth, but I believe in producing for using (for indiyidual 
and national purposes) and not for hoarding or profiteering 
or exploiting or domineering others. This is a subject 
into a discussion of which I cannot enter at this place, 

So far I can see clearly but no further. How to get 
rid of the existing demoralisation, build up life and society 
on a true basis of Dharma with substantial justice, social, 
political and economic to all, I do not yet know. Of one 
thing, however, Tam certain, viz. that yoy can not build 
up a society like that with competition as foundation. 
What we can do is to preach the gospel of cooperation, to 


try to put it in practice as far as possible, io start giving 
right ideas and organising for purposes of cooperation, the 


rer classes of our countrymen—the peasants and the 
workers. All classes of people must feel that salvation 


will come from within with cooperation, mutual help and 
mutual trust and not from without, by endless, heartless, 
merciless and soulless competition, nor by begging for 
favours and concessions, This will take us perhaps a very 
very long time to achieve anything tangible. but nations 
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rected in that way and they willhelp us in our catse 


onward and forward, if we only make up our mind to go 
abead not blindly, passively and thoughtlessly, but intelli- 
gently, actively and thoughtfully. The problem before 
usishow to staré the work under the existing 
political and economic organisation of society. What wé 


want to do is to atart to do work on these lines without 


in any way injuring or affecting the existing national seti- 
vities and without putting ourselves in conflict with them, 

I have my own ideas on this subject which I will deve- 
lop in another communicatioh some other time. 


INDIANS IN 8. AFRICA. 

The following is General Smuts’ reply to the Deputation 
on behalf of the Indian community in the Transvaal that 
waited upon him in October last. [We regret that want of 
space compels us to hold over the representation present- 
ed to General Smuts by the Deputation. We propose to 
print it in our next issue]:—- 

The Minister in his reply said that he was out‘for fafr- 
play and justice forall inthe Union. The Indian eommus 
nity ought also to realise that there was a very strong 
and a powerfully backed up movement afoot to ctrtail the 
progress of the Indian community, It would be inadvis- 
able in the interest of the community to rake up all the 
past mattersand have it included in terms of reference 
of the proposed commission. It would be better if the tra- 
ding matter alone is once for all gone into thoroughly. 
As the Indians arenot anxious to acquire any fixed proper- 
ty that matter should be left out. He also pointed out 
that Sir Benjamin Robertson is coming oat to watch the 
interest and assist the Indian community ana it would, 
therefore, be to the interest of the Indians themselves 
to render all the assistance they can both to Sir Benjamin 
and the commission. He concluded by saying that he 
was very anxious to beonthe best of terms with the 
Indian Government and those settled in the Union. He 
would endeavour under his Government to give fairplay 
to all. Being ina great hurry to meet another deputation 
he regretted that he could not give the time he desired to 
the deputation, but the facts will not slip his memory. 
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Notes. 


Handloom Weaving in Coimbtore—In a recent 
issue of Commerce and Industries a Coimbtore cor- 
respondent discusses the feasibility of supplying yarn 
manufactured out of local cotton to the large colony 
of weavers there, instead. of the abnormally costly 
foreign yaru which now threatens to handicap the 
bandloom weaving industry. The writer makes out 
a strong plea for the establishfment in the area of 
more spinning mills td save the threatened industry. 
aa «Th the weavers are supplied yarn at the rate of 
Rs. 7-4-8 per bundle (of ten pounds) they can weave 
it into cloth in their own handlooms and sell the 
cloth at a reasonabk, price. Thus the making of yarn 
* out of the cotton available in the cotton—-growing 
districts, by means of machinery, even on a moderate 


scale, enriches the country in more ways vhan one, 


: 
| 
| 
| 
| 


| 


It pays the shareholdersa fair prcdt for the invest- 
ment of their capitalin a jcint stock concern. It 
helps the poor weavers by * pplying them yarn at 
a moderate price made in the iountry instead of the 
costly material imported from foreign countries. It 
helps to revive the cottage handloom weaving industry 
which is decaying owing to the abnormal prices of 
foreign yarn ruling in the matset and the poverty 
of the weavers generally whoare unable to meet them. 
Itis to be hoped that the existing millowners will 
consider the situation and reduce the prices of yarn. 
For enterprising Indian capitalists, there is yet room 
for more spinning mills.in the Coimbtore District, 
where climatic conditions are favourable, labour is 
cheap, raw material is available in plenty and the 
market to sell yarn to weavers is ready at hand.” 
Strong as the plea is for the establishment of more 
spinning mills, it is obviously stronger for the im- 
mediate introduction of handspinning. We believe 
the key. for a solution of the problem is in-the handa 
of the people of the district. If some selfless work- 
ers take it into heir heads to introduce spinning 
wheels in each and every home and induce the people- 
especially the large agricultural population in the 
district-to give all their spare hours to handspinning, 
they will not have to depend either on the mercy of 
the existing millowners or on fresh niill.wners run- 
ning to theirsuccour. For aught we know the ex- 


isting millowners may not be satisfied with the 
profits the people would have them to be 
satisfied with. New mills cannot eome into existence 
all of a sudden, and there is as little certainty of the 
new millagents starting their enterprise with pbhilan- 
thrapic motives, as there is of the existing ones, 
whereas the introduction of handspinning can solve 
the problem far more quickly and effectively. If 
some of the members of every family of weavers could 
bs induced to give all their spare hours to spinning, 
they would be able to have yarn at the price of 
cotton. Evenifonly the non-weaving population in 
the district were totake to handspinning in its epare 
hours the weavers would have yarn at little more than 
rice of cotton. 
the There is enough cotton grown ix the district, 
there isa large agricultural population, with surely? 
enough spare hours and keeping idle for at least four, 
months in the year, and there are Weavers ready to 
spin the yarn that may be produced. No conditions 
ean be more ‘favourable for Swadeshi of the purest 
type and we earnestly wish that some euthusiastie 


| workers of the district will come out and awaken 


the people to their sense of duty or rather to their 
self-interest. 
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Hindi Propaganda in Madras—The Hindi 
propaganda seems to have taken firm root in South 
India. Master Devadas Gandhi after finishing ‘his 
work in Madras proper,: toured the southern part of 
the presidency on the Hiudi, mission, opening schools 
at important centres and asking people to actively 
support the propaganda. The response has been en- 
thusiastic everywhere in Kumbakonam, Salem, Tri- 
chinopoly, Madura and other places where there 
are now schools for teaching Hindi, having fairly 
good attendance. We met Lhe other day two Kumba- 
konam Vakils who would notasa matte: of prin- 
ciple speak to us but in Hindi and their Hindi know- 
ledge did credit no less to their efforts than to their 
Hindi teacher. How we wish their example is fol- 
lowed by everylover of India. Master Devadas is 
being succeeded by Mr. Harihar Sharma of Tinneveley 
who has spent full one year in the U. P. to learn 
Hindi under the auspices of the Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
melan. Heisa very able and sincere worker and 
we have no doubt he will infect many of his Tamil 
brethren with his zeal for Hindi. 1t is gratifying 
to note that Madras yave Master Devadas a very 
cordial farewell, and Justice Sheshagiri Aiyar who 
presided at the farewell meeting bore graceful 
tribute to his work, and, what is more, declared himself 
in favour of the movement. He said: 


«Though Mr, Gandhi was not a Brahman yet he 
( the: chairman ) always cousidered him a real 
Brahman. His son Devadas Gandhi was doing 
Brahmans work and by character, @wna and _pro- 
fession he was a real Brahman. Therefore he deserved 
their respect and reverence..As regards the Hindi 
language itself they did want a common language 
from the Himalayas to Cape Comorin and which the 
masses also could understand. It was quite clear that 
it was Hindi. The late Mr. V. Krishnaswami Aiyar 
himself had said that the Hindi language was the 
only language which could become. universal lang- 
tage. He believed thet the response to Devadas 
Gandhi's appeal in Madras had been pretty satis- 
factory. Everywhere the movement was progress- 
ing rapidly, The fact that ithad become a popular 
movement was indicated by the fact that the ©, I, 
D.s were taking notice of it.” 


Mr. Justice Sadashiv Aiyar who himself learnt 
Hindi under Devadas Gandhi also supports ‘the 
movement as appears from the letter that he sent 
to Mr, Justice Sheshagiri Aiyar This is very encour- 
aging, for the best way to educate the massesis for 
men of light and leading to set the example, 


The Sultan as the §piritual Hoad—The 
Times of Indsa the other day quoted Mr, Jadunath 
Sarkar to prove that ihetheorythat the Moslem ruler 
of Turkey is the spiritual head of all jMahomedans 
wherever they may live, isa creation of the late ninetee- 
nth century, A Statement of Lord Sydenham in a recent 
letter tothe London Zimes, however, contradicts this 
Opinion, Lord Sydenham says: ‘An exceedingly able 
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and experienced Muslim has recently pointed out that 
centwries have passe] since the idea of the Caliphate 
whichEuropean gnorance and maginatin exaggerates 
as a sort of Popedom of Islam has become extinct and 
obsolete and if itexists at all, it exists only as a 
religious fiction or myth as far as the Mahomedans 
of countries other than those under the Sultan of 
Turkey are concerned, . . . ». + + * + « 
In India as long as it was under Mehomedan rule, and 
in other countries similarly situated the name and in 
some respects the jurisdiction of the Mahomedan king 
has been associated with religion . and it is 
only now that an attemptis being made to revive the 
idea of the Caliphate and regard the Sultan of Turkey 
as its rightful possessor on some questionable histori- 
cal grounds.” If we take both the statemeats to 
be substantially true the only inference that can be 
drawn from them will be that the idea of the Khali- 
fatis several centuries old, that itmay have been 
forgotten for a time and that it has again been re- 
vived and is a living idea with the Moslems of to-day. 


A Contrite Approver—‘It is understood,” 
the“ Tribune ” writes,” that the approver 
in the Gujaranwala leaders’ case has sent in 
a written statement to Lord Hunter’s Enquiry Com- 
mittee completely withdrawing the incriminating 
allegation made by him before the Martial-Law Trib- 
unal and detailing the circumstances under which he 
was led to make his previous statement.” It will be 
remembered that in his petition to the Lieutenant 
Governor of the Punjab, which was printed inour iss 
sue of September 17, Lala Labhsingh referring to this 
very approver had submitted that “the approver was 
arrested with the knowledge, and on the condition,of£ 
being released, if he implicated persons arrested sev- 
eral days before his statement was recorded.” The 
approver’s detailing the circumstances under which 
he was led to make his previous statement cannot be 
a surprise to those that believed in Mr, Labhsingh’s 
statement that “there has been a clearattempt on the 
partofthe Policeto fabricate evidence against the 
accused”, 


Now the Hunter Committee has already finished 
its work in the Punjab. Mr. Montagu has told us that 
it will be one of the functions of the Hunter Committ- 
ee to recommend review of sentences. We do not 
know how without examining the approver-who has, 
according to the “Tribune,” written tothe Committee 
completely withdrawing the incriminating allegations- 
as also other approvers on whose evidence the differ- 
ent Tribunals and Summary Courts convicted and sen« 
tenced some of the accused before them, the Hunter 
Committee can come to a correct decision as to whea 
ther it should or should not recommend review of 
sentences, Has it examined any: approvers at all? If 
not, has it any intention to do so? Surely it is not im« 
possible or improper even after finishing examination 
in the Punjab to go back to the province to collect 
fresh indispensaljle evidence, 
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The Times of India deserves to be congratulated 
for keeping the Khilafat question alive before the 
public. In a leading article of the 20th instant, it 
refers to anote in our last issue and wishes us to 
believe that Mr, Balfour must have meant exactly 
the same as the Premier did when the latter gave 
his pledge regarding the integrity of Turkey in his 
5th of January speech. We repeat that Mr. Balfour 
deliberately chose to be silent about the pledge in 
his speech in the course of the debate on the British 
intervention in Russia. What does Mr. Bonar Law’s 


statement on the subject show ? Lieut. Col. the Hon. 
Aubrey Herbert pointedly asked: ‘' In view of the 


vital impcrtance to the British Empire thata decision 
with regard to Turkish peace be reached at the 
present Conference with M, Clemenceau, will Mr. 
Lloyd George say that his pledge of January 5, 1918, 
will be carried out ?” Mr. Bonar Law gave an “assu- 
rance ’ that in dealing with the very difficult ques- 
tion of a settlement with Turkey the considera- 
tions mentioned would not be overlooked. Isthis 
a straight reply to a straight question ? The faet is, 
aa we have pointed out inanarticle onthe Khilafat 
question in our issue of December 3, the Premier 
himself does not appear seriously to mean to carry 
out the pledge. Andif Mr. Lloyd George himself 
evades the issue, how ean Mr. Balfour help doing 
it? Itis this uncertainty of the situation that is 
galling and that is at the basisof the whole Muslim 
agitation. It is misrepresenting facts to say that 


the Mahomedans are fighting the 
nationality. They want on the contrary a definite 


assurance that Turkey is going to be treated on the 
principle of nationality. The Times of India goes 
also to say that in his reply to Mr. Candler, Mr. 
Gaxdhi acclaims the ‘principle in one sentence and 
disclaims it in the next. Weask ovrcontemporary 
to re-read the reply. What, it has been asked, has 
the treatment or ill-treatment by the Turks of the 
subject races to do with the Khilafat ? Must you 
wrench Constantinople from the Turks, if you want 
to safeguard the right of the subject races? ‘!ust 
you for the same purpose deprive them of their 
custody of their Holy places ? The answer must 
be emphatically, “No.” And yet that is what the 
~Mahommedans apprehend is proposed to be done, 

We have examined in the article already referred 
to the argument that Turkey is not certainly going 
to fare worse than other enemy countries. What 
is the principle on which those countries have been 
treated? Are you going to apply the same principle 
to Turkey? That is what Mr. Gandhi asked in his reply 
to Mr. Candler’s letter. If you say that those coun- 
- tries have been dealt with on the basis ofa ple- 


biscitum, why not, the Mahommedans ask, extend 
the same principle to Turkey? Those countries 


are claimed to be partitioned on the grounds of the 


principle of 
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principle of plebiscite, whereas in Turkey the 
conditions are such that the very principle of 
plebiscite demands that the country should nok be 
partitioned , 


The fact is the Mahommedang do not want any- 
thing more than au application of the principle of 
nationality. They point oyf the glaring injustice 
of placing Moslems even where they are in 
majority under the rule of non—Moslem minorities. 
They ask if such a step would be in accordance 
with the principle of nationality. That is the 
question which responsible statesmen have all along 
refused to reply. The question was very ably 
discussed sometime ago in a document addressed to 
President Wilson, and we can do no better than 
summarise the facts and figures therein. The 
Armenians are the oppressed nationalities whose 
liberation is claimed to be brought about by the 
creation of an Armenian State. “The Armenians, 
however,” says the document, ‘‘are minorities enclosed 
in the midst of a great and overwhelming majo- 
rity of Mussalmans. ‘The creation of an Armenian 
State would only be possible where the Armenians 
lived in more or less compact masses, and its extent 
and limits can only be fixed on the spat, ” “In 
1896,” the document goes on, “at the session of the 
Chamber of Deputies on November 3, Mr. Gabriel 
Hanotaux, then French Minister for Foreign Affairs, 
declared that according to the statistics, the 
Armenian population certainly did not represent a 
proportion of more than 13 percent. of the inha- 
bitants. It is ngedless to say that neither this de- 
claration nor the statistics in question hadbeen pre- 
pared in defence of the Turkish cause.” Then 
come the Greeks. M. Venizelos’ claim is that the 
Greeks in Asia Minor are in a majority. The 
document says: ‘‘The Greeks in Asia have mingled 
with the Turks and donot form a separate race. 
They live in small minorities amid Turkish majo- 
For the purpose of masking the great 
inferiority of the Greeks upon the 
Venizelos adds the popula- 


rities, 
numerical 
Asiatic continent, M. 
tion of the Archipelago to his fictitious estimates. 
The Ottoman Isles of the Archipelago are indeed 
very greatly inhabited by the Greeks, but they 
are at- the present moment subject to occupation 
by foreign troops. They have no ethnographic or 


connection with Anatolia, which is 
inhabited by Turks. 
Aidin (Smyrna )’—which 
Venizelos claims to be predominantly Greek 
“measures 53°798 kilometres. The Greek element 
is only concentrated in the sandjak of Smyrna 
where it forms one-fifth of the population. Accord- 
ing to the last estimates the sandjaks of this Vilayet 


administrative 
almost exclusvely 


The  Vilayet of M. 


comprise:—Sandjak of Smyrna 6,30,000 inhabitants 
where-of 1,30,000 are Greeks; Aidin 3,00,000 15,000 
Grecks ); Sarouhan, 4,50,000 (33,000 Grecks ), 
Denizli, 2,70,000 (2600 Greeks ); Menteche, 1,90,000 


pa ee nn re 
rene 


(10,500 Greeks) We believe there is no need to 
add other commentaries to these eloquent figures, ” 
But the complaint does not end there, The Allied 
Powers, as is aptly put in the document from 
which weare quoting, “wish to liberate certain 
Mussalman peoples of the Ottoman Empire, peoples 
that bave never expressed a desire’ in that 
direction, for our Empire is a Musealman state, in wh- 
ich Arabs aud Kurds enjoy the same rights as the 
Turks, Islam recognises no differences of nationality. 
Are we then to be freed from our own rule? That isa 
pratext to destroy usand reduce usto slavery!:........., 
There must not be two sorts of Justice. If you desire 
really to apply the principles of Justice, why exclude 
the Turkish nation and the Mussalmans? Why wrench 
from them their patrimony ? The Ottoman Empire 
constitutes an indivisible whole, in which among 
Turks, Arabs and Kurds there are neither oppressors 
nor oppressed.” 


But it will “be asked, how about the subject 
races who, though they bein a minority, should be 
safeguarded? If protection is to be afforded them, 
should they be asked -to clear ou$ of the Turkish 
territory and go and stop elsewhere, say Russia ? 
The proposition is undignified even if it was practi- 
cable. The solution is to be sought in some such sug- 
gestion as the one made by Mr. Marmaduke Pick- 
thall with regard to Arabia, and which we referred 
toin our article of December 3rd. It is: “Set up 
your federation of self-governing states. When 
that is done you have, I understand, to find a 
mandatory from the League of Nations, Who will 
watch over their welfare and be responsible to tho 
League for their right guidance! Turkey must be 
u member of the League of Nations; the Muslim 
world insists on that. Well give the mandate over 
these States to Turkey. There will be rejoicings 
everywhere and you will have stepped out of a 
nasty fix quite gracefully. But some one objects, 
that would be to put things back in the position 
where they were before. Surely not! Since we have 
been assured that a mandate from the League of 
Nations is a very different F 
sovereignty or free possession, it involves some 
measure of responsibility. It carries with it the 
idea of supervision by the League, and alsoa pro- 
mise of assistance when needed.” We ean thin! 
other proposition which can better keepitl 
of nationality intact and satisfy 


thing from actual 


1e principle 
all the parties, 

But we have entered into an unnecessarily lone 
arguinent. The British statesmen . 
edtomake definite declarations about the purely and 
exclusively Turkish portion of Turkey, much less eon 


sider the question of the predominantly Turkish por 


tion of Turkey. It is such a declaration that the Mus. | 


lim world wants, and in doing so it 
more than what has been solemnly | 
dent Wilson and the Premier nor 
any enemy power does, 


does not claim 
romised by Presi- 


goes further than 


sof no | 


ave not even prepar- | 
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PROPOSED SHORTENING OF HOURS, 


The Bombay Millowners’ Associations’ reply to the 
Government who asked for its views with regard to 
the shortening of hours in the Indian mills does credit 
to the Association. The Secretary of the, Association 
in the course of his reply says that the General Com- 
mittee of the Association is prepared to recommend 
a ten hours’ working day to the members under certain 
conditions. Apart from the conditions, which:we 
propose to examine later, the aecjsion of the Associa- 
tion cannot but be welcomed. It will be welcomed 
all the more when, as Mr. Banker said inan article 
in these columns, that some of the mills are not 
wholly satisfied even withe twelve hours’ day, and 
keep on working overtime in the teeth of the —provis- 
ions of the Factory Act, and inspite of several warn- 
ings. Mr. Haigh, the Acting Collector of Bombay, in 
his Report for the year 1918, remarked that “there 
is no doubt that in several instances mills have been 
deliberately worked overtime as those responsible 
considered that the profits far exceeded the risks of 
afine.” Thatisa state vf things which neither a 
humane millagent nor the legislator can contemplate 
withoutshame. The decisionof the Bombay Mill- 


, owners’ Association should serve to awaken the consci- 


ence of the millowners in other places. We cannot but 
think of Ahmedabad in this: connection, where there 
have been no few deliberate breaches of the law. 

What is, however, really highly creditable is the 
fact that the Bombay Millowners’ Association had 
considered the question before they were asked by 
the Government to express their views, and even be- 
fore the Conference at Washington had met. Ina 
letiar uldressed to the Chairman and Members of the 
Committee by several prominent millowners it was 
stated: 

“Wehave fora long time felt that the hours of 
work in our mills are at present tuo long for sufficie- 
nily close application and we, therefore, pray that the 
saine by a commonagreement among all members be 
brought down to not more than 10 working hoursa 
day. As businessmen and as practical millowners, this 
question has already been discussed by us in all its 
bearings and we are convinced that the move recom- 
mended is in the best interest of the Jndustry.” 

This letter was signed among others by Messrs 
Currimbhaikbrahim and Sons, by Greaves Cotton and 
Co., Tata Sons, David Sassoon and Co, Mathuradas 
Gokaldas, Morarji Gukaldas and Co, Hormasji SonCo, 
and Haji Mahomed Hajeg Esmail and Co. These names 


testify to the gene:al’ consensus of opinion towards 


the reduction of the day of twelve hours to one of 
ten hours. Not that there 
One prominent millowner 

rest 


was no dissentient, 
disagreeing with the 
his millsby two — shifts 
of eight hours each and disturbed the move for gen- 
eral ten hours’ day, with the result that the associa- 
tion had to decide “thatifa ny member wishes to vary 
the working hours of his operatives he must r 
least six mouths’ 


began to work 


give at 
notice to the General Con mittee 


of this Association and obtain their consent before in. 
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troducing any change in the working hours.” This 
was a decision in the right direction, as there was 
no other mill contemplating the introduction of the 
8 hours double shifts system, which, as the Secretary 
in his reply to Government has rightly pointed out, 
is impracticable and dangerous in view of the fact that 
‘* Bombay which locates more than half the number 
of spindles and looms in all India suffers from the 
disability (which, it is to be feared, will not be remov- 
ed for at least two or three years) of having no hous- 
ing accomodation within it for the extra 100000 to 
150000 men required for the second shift nor will 
the sanitary conditions of Boinbay permit of such 
an influx of men for some time to come.” The deci- 
sion, however, leaves untouched the general approval 
of the proposal for a ten hours’ day, and we are relia- 


bly informed that the Association expects to see a, 
ten hours’ day introduced by January next 


We may now eonsider the conditions which 
the Association desires should be satisfied before a 


ten hours’ working day is enforced. Their reply 
says that “the minimum reduction recommendable 


would be @ working day of 10 hours, only on the 
assumption that allother nations interested join 


the Washington Conference and that there isat the 
same time a Government enactment making the shorter 
working day applicable to all employers of labour 
throughout India.” We think that the second con- 


dition is quite natural and fair. Not so the _ first 
The extract, we have quoted from a letter addressed 


by several prominent millowners to the General 
Committee shows the unfairness of the demand. 
They admit therein that they have approached 
the question from a businessman’s point of view and 
that they are convinced that the present day is ‘too 
long for sufficiently close application.” This means 
that they are convinced that a ten hours’ day will, 
ultimately, not prejudicially affect production. Fur- 
ther the millowners are agreed, as is admitted in 
the reply sent to Government, that ‘‘a shorter work- 
ing day will have a good effect on the general health 
of the workmen and toacertain extent be likely to 
improve their attendance and efficiency.” In the face 
of these statements, the fear that with a shorter 
day the Indian mills will have a poor chance of 
holding their own in competition with countries like 
Japan, has no meaning, If the Indian labour in 
organised industries is much less efficient than the 
corresponding labour in other countries, why not 
remove the evil which probably is at the root of the 
inefficiency, than expect to compete with other coun- 
tries in the superstitious belief that the present 
working day helps in the competition. The ad- 
mission that alike fram the point of view of hu- 
manity as from that cf the businessman the present 
working day is undesirable, must preclude al! other 
con siderations, And if it is ditheult to face the foreign 
competition, it isneecessary to adopt méasures such 
as the imposition of import duty on goods from 
countries working against the decision of,and not 
accepting membership of, the Washington Conference. 

We hopé that the Millowners’ Association will 
not stop short at the conditional approval and by 
recommending a general ten hours’ day, even before 


legislation, will give the lead to others 


TS 


APPROACHES TO OUR EDUCATIONAL 
PROBLEM IT, 

We saw that the problem of education is rendéred 
intricate by the variety of motives and view—points of 
the different parties. But what is to be regretted most 
is that each party often misunderstands the motives of 
the other and gives rise tomuch bad blood on either 
side. For instance most of the Indians on the side of 
Indian culture accuse, and often very unjustly, the 
Indian social veformers of being traitors to their own 
country and of having scld themselves tothe wily 
rulers for a mess of pottage, 

They accuse the we!l-intentioned British Liberals of 
‘interested sympathy.” “We know,” they say, “what 
their sympathy means, We would prefer the Impe- 
rialist who is at least frank and does not deécéive 
with lip sympathy. These Liberals are cunning jackals 
or poison-jurs with honey on the surface,” 

They have got only oné word, “Slave”, for those 
Indians who uphold the present system of education 
or of government, 

They have so far spared the westernized Indian 
nationalist only. Thatisbecause they have not yet 
carefully analysed their position. Believersin the 
western culture are no better in this duel of accusation, 
With them the Indologist isof coursean ‘interested 
party’ who would fain luli the Indian tosleep by singing 
to him songs in praise of India’s past and the beauties 
ofIndian art and culture, while his own countrymen 
exploit the resources of the country, 


The nationalist who opposes all western things is 
either a dupe and a reactionary or a pander catering 
to the prejudices of the masses in order to gain cheap 
popularity. As for the orthodox masses, there is none 
so poor as would stint his vocabulary of ehoice epi- 
thets against them. And the lover of Indian traditions 
and culture isa crank or faddist with his eyes set 
on the wrong side of his skull. He is playing in the 
hands of the enemies of India’s regeneration, 

These vituperations have raised a cloud of dust 
and blinded our vision, What a large amount of nation- 
al energy would be saved if both sides learnt torealise 
that accusations are verbal admissions of onés own 
weakness, if they cultivated the nobility to believe 
thateven those who cannot see eye to eye with them 
are as much capable of honesty as they themselves! 
However this duel coald not last long, 

As a result of this antithesis of Reform and Reac- 
tion arose the synthesis of National Idealism, which 


is a revival or recreation rather of the ideal of the 


Race. 

Naturally enough the orthodox party complains 
that the Idealist is notsufficiently loyal to the old order, 
Failing to understand his position, the orthodox 
people accuse the Idealist of showing lip sympathy with 
the ancient culture and tradition and in practice dis- 
carding al] old regulations and ties without any seruple, 
The Reformer on the other hand considers the Idealist 
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asa Visionary hopelessly trying to revise the dead past. 


Properly understood, National Idealism will be 
found to be based on the theory of Swadharma. Na- 
tionsare not waxthat they can be melted and 
re-formed into any shape. Nor are they marble 
statues that they can preserve their forms 
intact for ages They are living organism 
of a highly evolved type. The Race or Nation is a 


Purusha according to Indian idea. It hasa soul, a | 


heartand therefore a sukshma body or natural and 
acquired character sll its own. If you cannot change 


s cow intoa horse much less can you re-form one 
nation on the pattern of another without destroying 
its vitality- 

The utmost that youcando is that you change 
a draft horse into a race horse but it must remain 
a, horse.Since this is so a nation must direct all its acti- 
vities in keeping with its own ideals in order to deve- 
lop its peculiar feature and fulfil its own mission. 

These considerations must decide our educational 
ideal too. The civilisation of India is so very different 
from the modern civilisation of the West that any 
attempt to base our education on the Western pattern 
is bound to be ruinous to our race and culture. In 


education not only our goal but our methods also are 
different. 
People sometimes say: All knowledge is one. Two 


plus two always make four whether in England, Japan 


or India. Do you then mean by a National 
systemof Education to teach that the Harth is 


flat and surrounded by oceans of milk, ghee and nectar? 
The objection is amusing, coming asit does from a 
shallow mind. 

But we must explain ourselves. “he essentials 
of instruction are generally grouped under two heads, 
humanistic and scientific. The former relates to man’s 
ideas of Government, Law, Philosophy and the fine 
Arts, The latter comprises the exact and the physi- 


cal sciences so largely developed by Europe during 
the last century or two. 


A little consideration will show that cultural educa- 
tion depends more upon the humanistic than upon 
the scientific side. Sowhenwe talk of a national 
system of education, we mean by ita system that is 
based on the ideas that the race has evolved as 


regards the humanistic studies; for they decide for us 
our outlook on life. Before considering what this 


outlook is it is convenient to note here what generally 
escapes attention, viz. that even in the study of the 


physical sciences there is such a thing as national sys- 
tem. Because that study canuot escape the influence of 
this national outlook. Mathematicians like Ramanu- 
jan and scientists like Sir. J. C. Bose have shown that 
even in the investigation of physical sciences there is 
something like an Indian mode of approach. Scientific 
discoveries and inventions are an outcome of a disciplin- 
ed imagination. And in this the national peculiarity 
asserts itself. Then again the.researchis often dic- 
tated by the needs and aspirations of arace which too 
are determined by the ideals and modes of life of a 
race, Therefore it isthat both in humanistic and 
scientific branches of Education the soul of the nation 
must be allowed full play and control, 
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Let us now consider what this particular idealism 
of India is, It isnecessary at the outset to remember 
that Indiais an oldcountry, Indian civilization is 
older than the memory of man. Indian 
thought has therefore acquired all the gravity and 
complexity that arises out of age and experience. It 
is not an immature or hasty generalization of a young 
nation and therefore it cannot be put ina clear cut 
formula nor can it be embodied into logical definitions, 
It has truly been said that the best productions of a 
genius in art or literature defy analysis. Its power 
and motifare forcefal but imperceptible like the 
weight of atmosphere. The same can be said with a 
deeper import and greater emphasis ‘of the cultures 
like that of India that has had more than ong¢e the 
honour of leading the whole world and which has 
still vitality enough to solve world-problens in its 
own peculiar way. 

he keynote of Indian culture as of Indian phi- 
losophy is, we believe, Harmony-Harmony of natural 
opposites. Sciences and Philosophy both declare that 
the greatest miracle God has wrought is this seeming 
impossible combination of body and spirit, matter 
and force. History proves that Indian culture is as 
much a miracle as God’s creation. 

So while the rest of the world is talking of strug- 
gle India chants ‘peace, peace.’ While Europe believes 
in the survival of the fittest India preaches the doctrine 

of “live and let live.’ Europe eries, ‘I am mona- 
rch of all Isurvey”. India sings “From me no danger 
be to aught that lives” 

All societies are oscillating between enjoyment 
and renunciation, between hog and T'yag as we 
would say. Fora time the world plunges headlong 
into pleasure and passion till at last it comes out a 


wreck of its better self. Then comes the 
wave of asceticism which looksupon life itself with 


suspicion and instead of fighting the evils that man 
is heir to, it preaches escaping from life itself. It in- 
troduces a healthy reaction for a time but ultimately 
the sublime becomesthe ridiculous and the whole 
effort dwindles into a mortification of the flesh 
or hypocrisy. Indian culture does not deny 
but it recognizes that Bhog is the nature of man 
but Zyag his goal. So in every phase of Indian life we 
trace a Herculean effort to regulate Bhog and bring 
it within the control of Z'yag.. The Indian word for 
this attitude of thought and conduct is Daivi Sampat 


or Wealth Divine, the opposite is called Aswri Sams 


pat or Materialism. — 

The Daivi Sampat is based on the bedrock 
of the immortal soul. The end of life is the 
cultivation of divine qualities for the uplift of the 
soul, for the emancipation of the soul from che thra- 
ldom of matter. Therefore it is that in Indian cultu- 
reall the activities of life, social or politieal, industrial 
or those relating to art, national or international, are 
subordinated to Dharma. This being the ideal of 
society and tho individual ‘alike Indian education 
must take the same turn. We hope to deal with this 
topic on another occasion, 
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INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Tspran D2zpuTation’s SupMission. 
Ai promised in our last issue we give below substance 

of the submission of the Deputation to General Smuts, that 
waited on himon behalf of the Indian Community on 
October 27, 1919. General Smuts’ reply which, through 
some inadvertence, was not fully reported, is also re- 
printed under the submission, 

In the opening paragraphs there is a reference to the 
Indian community’s sense of grief at the death of General 
Botha, and*to India’s part in the War. After citing Mr. 
Gandhi's letter to Mr. Gorges dated June 30th 1914 as 
the fundamental basis of the settlement the representa- 
tion proceeds:--- 


Shortly after the 
settlement was effected, the great world war broke out 


and for a period we were left unmolested. But in 1916 
the Krugersdorp Municipality and other Municipalities 


attempted to have the Gold Law and other measures 
adversely affecting the Indian Community enforced against 


them. Attempts were also made in the House of 


Assembly in 1916 and 1917 tohave the Company Law 
of 1909 so amended as to deprive the Indian population 


from forming themselves into: private companies for the 
Acquisition of fixed properties. The Minister of the In- 


terior on both occasions had the matter postponed on the 
ground that it would be imprudent and impolitic during 


the pendancy of the war to involve the Government in 
the consideration of such controversial matters. Having 


failed to arouse the Government to enforce the Gold and 
Townships Law, certain Municipal Councils made 


effective use of the Local Ordinance of 1912 by re- 
fusing the Grocer’s licences to Indians, on the pretext 
of the applicant being an undesirable person. This 
caused no little heart-burning and anxiety to the Indian 
Community and all constitutional means were adopted 
by the Indian Community to protest against such arbitrary 
policy and procedure. Indigent Indians were thus, often 
forced to involve themselves into very heavy expenses in 


engaging experienced counsel to represent them in their 
appeal against such decisions. The Indians were invariably 
successful and on many occasions the presiding Magist- 
rates were compelled to utter scathing remarks in re- 
gard to the attitude of Councils towards Asiatic applicant, 
and again while the Municipal Association and other 
hostile bodies were leaving no stone unturned to make 
the lot of the Indian Community as miserable as possible. 
The Government on the other hand was not inactive in 
adding to the burdens of the Asiatic Community on the 
Railways, in the interpretation and adwinistration of 


the Immigration Laws etc. We shall be making this 
memorandum ponderous by detailing the many instaneeg 


and hardships, and enumerating the pages of the corress ' 


pondence that has passed between tha various Govern- 


ment departments and our Association in theso matters. 
We looked to the changes that Have tukén place by reason 
of the war to experience at least some measure of freedom 


and liberty. No sooner the armistice was signed, the 
Municipalities organised a campaign against the Indiad 


Community in such a manner which meant the entire 
ruinstion of long established Indian businesses, Owing 


to a successful action by the Krugorsdorp Municipality 
against an Indian and for threats of further such actions 
against Indians, the Community was obliged to petition 
Parliament, on 24th February last, for relief under 
the Gold Law, Townships Amendment Act and Local 
“Ordinance 9 of 1912. On the motion of Mr. M.Alexander 
M.U..A. a Parliamentary Select Committee was appointed to 
jnquire into these grievances, The Minister for the Interior 


‘certain correspondence 
‘Association, in a confidential letter addressed on the 23rd 
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added to the terms of reference o 


f the Committee provisi- 
acquisition of the Janded pro- 
ert b ‘4 li g r tanm} . . - i : . 
# 3 y by Indians by forming themselves into limit¢d liabi- 
sen eolipanies, though nomention was made in our said 

petition of this particular matter. At great expense our 
ey tenderd evidence before the Commission. On 
e other .side the Acting Secretary for the Interior on 


behalf of the Government tendered evidence, The Secretary 
laid special stress upon a letter addressed hy Mr. Gandhi 
to Mr, Gorges on 7th Fuly 1914, wherein Mr. Gandhi gave 
his private and personal definition of “vested rights.” In 
the year 1916, some representatives of the Transvaal Muni- 


cipal Association waited upon Colonel Shawe in regard to 
the Asiatic question. The worthy Colonel in a letter addre- 
ssed by him to Mr. H.S. J. Polaky the late Secretary of 


this Association, dated-the I8th May 1916, said:—“I 
may say for your information that a deputation of the 
Krugersdorp Council interviewed me some time ago on 
the question of these licences andI told them in the 
course of conversavion that the Union government had 
nothing whatever to do with the question of Municipal 
licences and referred them to the provincial admini- 


stration, should they require any definite decision on 
the matter of licences, but it was stated to them at the 


time what view Mr. Gandhi personally held as regards 
the rights of the Indians a‘ the time of the settlement, 
and I presume the reference quoted in Mr. Cachlia’s 
letter of the 10th instant no doubt had a bearing on 
this question.” And in subsequent interviews with 
him and the Minister of Interior, it was unequivocally 
made clear by Mr. Polak that Mr. Gandhi’s letter of 
the 7th July had no bearing on the settlement, but 
was Mr. Gandhi’s private and personal opinion of what 
he thought of “vested rights.” It would therefore be 
seen, sir, that Colonel Shawe did not inform: the private 
deputation of the Transvaal Municipal Association in 
1916 of Mr. Gandhi's letter of July 7th 1914. Moreover 
it was the British Indian Association, in the course of 
with the Transvaal Municipal 


ons for the enquiry into th 


May, 1916 to that body 
supplicd to Colonel Shawe, definitely and unequi- 
vocally denied that Mr. Gandhi’s letter was accepted 
by the Indian Community as a part of the 1914 settle. 
ment, There was no repudiation of this from Colonel 
Shawe. Thus it was quite clear, the Government so 
late ag the-widdle of 1916 had not adopted Mr. Gandhi's 
definition of “vested rights. ” 


Jn regard to the ownership of fixed property by Indians 
by forming themselves into private companies, we beg 
te say thas the procedure is no innovation nor an infringe- 


ment of the country’s laws. It was a common practice 
originally for Indians to register their properties in the 


name of some official nominee of the late Republican Gov- 
ernment. Subsequently non-official nominees were chosen 
by the Indians themselves. Later still in order to protect 
the Indian virtual owner against the insolvency or intese 
tacy of his nominee, the practice of registering mortgage 
bonds against the properties infavour of the Indian owner 


was developed. All this was known to the Government 
for years. In 1909 the company law was passed, and 
from that year to that of the passing of the Asiatic Land 


and a copy of which was 


and Trading Act, 57 of 1919 the practice of acquiring fixed 
property in the name of private companies composed of 
Asiatics was continued. It cannot be said, therefore, 
that Indians have infringed the settlement or evaded 


the law, whereas the law itself has made provision for 
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Indians to become owners of fixed property. Weappealed 
to our highest tribunal. the Union Praliament for relief 
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and in return we have been awarded by tne Asiatic Land | 


and Trading Act. Instead of the Act removing disabilities 
it has reffirmed the existing statutory disabilities in add- 
ition to which it threatens #0 impose the following burde- 
nsi— 

a-To reduce still farther the legai status of the resident 


Indian population. 

b-To deprive the Indian comnunity of certain common law 
and statutory rights. 

c-To deprive it of valuable commercial advantage and 
security. 

d-To render still more insecure its tenure of existerce 
in this Province. | 

e-To provide a handle for further anti-Indian legislaton 
in this and other provinces of the Union. 

f-To make it still more difficult for the Indians of South 
Africa including those born in the Union to make good 
their claims to the right of equal citizenship. 

g-To commit a breach of the 1914 settlement 

h-To commit a breach of the undertaking at the Imperial 
War Conference of 1917 and of the agreement and under- 
taking arrived at then and in 1918. 

i-To commit a breach of the principalsof freedom, tolerance 

and emancipation for which the Empire has declared 
itself to stand durivg the five years of the great war. 
We were informed when we lodged our protest again- 

st the new measure from H. H. the Governor General 

downwards that if we did not aceept the Bill as it stood 

we would be jeopardising the position of existing Compa- 

nies and traders in the proclaimed areas. We were given 

to understand that the properties acquired before the 

first May 1919 would be protected, but sir, things have 

turned out. just in reverse direction. Already an adverse 

decision of the Appellate Court in an action under Act 27 

of 1907 has given the various Municipalities fresh impetus 

and handle for further action. Recently a successful 

application to the supreme court was made by the Kruge- 

rsdorp Municipality restraining a European from passing 

transfer in favour of an Indian Company although the 


land in question has passed hands a considerrble time 
back, And another application is pending to nullify a 


transfer in favour of one Dadoo Limited cn the ground 
that the company which is composed purely of Asiatics 
has illegally and in frawdem Jegisand contrary to the 
provisions of law 3 of 885 had acquired whe property. 
This action in the event of its being held up by the 
learned judges of the Union will as with one sweep of the 
pen spell the entire ruin of the whole Indian population 
of the provinces. The Municipal Council of the different 
parts of the province have also since the promulgation of 
the new law taken up afresh campaign against Indians 
Recently the Krugersdorp Municipality haveagain refused 
to aenew certain Indian grocers’ licences although they 
were compelled by the magistrate to issue them last year 


The Potchefstroom Municipal Council have with one voice 
refused to renew over a dozen licences of long established 


firms. We fear, sir, if immediate protection be not afforded 
to us the entire Indien population stands at this hour on 


the brink of utter ruin and destruction. 


During the debai2 in the House of Assembly on the 
Asiatic Landand Trading Act 37 of 1919, the acting Prime 
Minister the Hon, Mr. Malan promised Anti-Asiatics in 
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the Assembly that he would appoint a commissior to 
enquire into the whole Indian question throughout the 


Union. Your own recent utterances at the special session 
of the Parliament and also in view of the announcement 
by the EImperial and Indian Government and _ the 
appointment of an official and non official representatives 
by the Viceroy of India to sit, watch and give evidence 
before the proposed Commission, led us to hope that the whole 


of the Indian question will be gone into thoroughly once and 


| ‘or all and settled definitely. We have been alarmed to lea- 


rlal G. Banker at Nava Jivan 


rn that the official representative of India will not sit on 
the Cominission and that the trading question alone will 
be investigated by the préposed Commission. To this we 
beg most respectfully but emphatically ta lodge our prete- 
st. We desire that the whole of the Indian question be 
included in the terms of reference of the Commission with 
a view to a definite settlement which will enable us and 
our off springs to live in this sub-continent without any 
stigma but with personal favour and self-respect. Since 
Aci 22 of 1913 has in practice all but stopped free, Indian 
immigration into the Union and as the Indian Community 
have tacitly accepted the closed door policy, those born 
and permanently resident within the Union look forward 
with high hopes that they may be afforded the common 
human rights to enable them to:occupy a position of pride 
and equality in the social fabric of this sub-continent 
and as members of the greatest Empire the world has ever 
seen. In conclusion, we beg to submit. that in view of the 
new status acquired by India in the Imperil Conference 
and the Peace Conference, and as there is a likelihood of 
the Indian Empire one day being independently represe- 
nted in the League cf Nations, wé venture to desire the 
Government to declare its policy respecting the status of 
the resident Indian population within the Union. We eag- 
erly look forward to the day that will bring to us full 
civic rights which after all are but only ordinary human 
rights, the heritage of all mankind. 

We beg to express our thanks once again, sir, on behalf 
of the Transvaal Indian Community for having so graciou- 
sly received us this day and for the very patient hearing 
you have accorded.to this Deputation. 

_ GENERAL SMUTS’ REPLY. 

The Minister in his reply said that he was out for fair- 
play and justice forall in the Union. The Indian commu: 
nity ought also to realise that there wag a very strong 
and a powerfully backed up movement afoot te curtail the 
progress of the Indian community, It would be inadvis- 
able'in the interest of the community to rake up all the 
past matters and have it included in terms of reference 
of the proposed cominission. It would be better if the tras 
ding matter alone is once for all gone into thoroughly. 
As the Indians are not anxious tojacquire any fixed proper- 
ty that- matter should he ieft out. He also pointed out 
shat Sir Benjamin Roberéson is coming out to watch the 
interest and assist the Indian community and it would 
therefore, be to che interest of the Indians themselves 
to render all the assistance they can both to Sir Benjamin 
and the Commission. He voneluded by saying that he 
was very anxious to be on the best of terms with the 
Indian Government and those settled in the Union. He 
would endeavour under his Governmen( to give fairplay 
. all. Being ina great hurry to meet another deputatior, 
Ri alae that he could not give the time he desired to 

e deputation i li 
— se sora edi facts will not slip his memory, 
ay give us a couple.of years’ rest until 


another agitation breaks out -and we shall see then what 
could he done. 


Mudranalaya, Chudi Ol, Pankore Naka, Ahmedabad 
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Nothing inconsistent !—/»dian Opinion to hand 
by the latest mail contains the following important 
extract from Mr. Burton’s recent speech to his 
constituents at Ladysmith : 

They would remember that, as a result of discussion in 
Parliament last ordinary session, it was decided to appoint 
a Commission to inquire into the trading rights of Asiatics 
in the Transvaal. Since then it had been represented 
that there was a strong feeling infavour of inquiring 
as well into the whole question of the ownership of 
land by Asiatics in this country, and the Government 
had, indeed, been approached by the Indians themselves 
in the same direction, for though they did not emphasise 
the matter of land ownership in general they did press 
the consideration of the ownership of land in the shape 
of a’ trading site which was inevitably wrapped up with 
their trading. In view of this general feeling, therefore 
the Government had come to the conclusion that the 
Commission, which would begin its task before ag, 
should inquire into the whole of this important mat cr, 
and generally of the ownership of land by Asiatics in 
this country. In this connection he wished to say that 
he thought a good deal of misunderstanding had arisen 
with regard to a speech of his in the Imperial War 
Conference last year. The Secretary of State for India 
complained of what had taken place in the Union Parlia- 
ment as a departure from the attitude he (Mr. Burton) 
had taken up in London, but, as a matter of faot, 
there was nothing in the present attitude of the Goy- 
efnment which was inconsistent with what he had then 
said, Their policy was still to be just and fair and sym- 
pathetic in dealing with Asiatics, but of course they 
had to remember their duty in dealing fairly and justly 
with the national future of this country as well. 


It willbe noticed that though General Smuts 
said in his reply tothe Indian deputation that waited 
on him that only the trading matter would be worth 
considering, as the “Indians are not anxious to 
acquire any fixed property,” Mr. Burton says that 
the Government have decided to inctlude the whole 
mattér of laad owning in the inquiry, in view of the 
general feeling of the Indians. The Commission is, 
however, expected to be appointed before long, and 
it is uselessto speculate what the terms will be. 
But. the question of trading and land owning having 
been already opened by the Union Government through 
the Select Committee and the recent enactment, 


one may rightly expect them to include both the 
questions in the terms. Whatever be the terms, we 
have no doubt that without a clear understanding 
that the existing rights will not be adversely affected 
by any finding of the Commission, no inquiry will 
be worth having. 

As regards Mr. Burton’s protestation that there 
was nothing inconsistent in the present attitude 
of the Government with the attitude takon 
up by him at the Imperial War Conference, 
it will be well to turn once again to the exact 
words uttered by him on that occasion, Hetsaid: 

“Tt is only fair to say, and it is the truth, that we 
have found that the Indians in our midst im South 
Africa, who form in some parts a very substantia! | r- 
iton of the population, are good, law-abiding, qiist 
citizens, and itis our duty to see, as Lord Sinha ex: 
pressed it, that they are treated as human beings, with 
feelings like our own, and in the proper manner, As 
faras weare concerned in South Africa, we are in 
agreement with this resolution and also with the pro- 
posal to refer the Memorandum to our Government and 
we will give it the most sympathetic consideration that 
we oan, certainly.” 

Let the readers judge whether these pious ex 
pressions were not all falsified by the Union Govern- 
ment when in response to a well-organised anti- 
Indian agitation they added to the terms of re- 
ference of the Select Committee, appointed ap- 
parently to hear the Indians’ grievances, inquiry into 
the alleged “evasion” of Law 3 of 1885, oven led aviden- 
co to prove that deliberate evasion had occurred, 
even alleged along with the Municipalities that Mr, 
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Gandhi bad agreed at the time of the settlement 
that no new trading licences should be granted to 
Indians, and on the t © of it all, passed: the degrad- 
ing Axsiatics’ Trading uni Lund Act. But the last 
sentence makes Mr. Bicton's meaning clear. Con- 
sistency or no consisie «cy, equity or no equity, 
the “national future” of the country should be secured. 
And if the national future is to be secured, Indians 
must eease to be “humantzbeings with feelings like 
our own ”! 


Jallignwalla:—Mr. Gandhi. in his letter to the 
Navajiwan thus speaks about the Jallianwalla 
Bagh:-The name ‘Jallianwalla Bagh’ is a 
misnomer. ‘Jallian’ is a surname, and the ori- 


ginal owner of the place wasa ‘ Jallian’. The ‘Bagh’ 
is to-day the joint property of about 40 partners, It 
is not a ‘Bagh’ or garden, but a dunghill. It is hem- 


med in on all sides by the back walls of houses and 
people have made it a convenient place to throw house- 
refuse in, from back windows. It isan open space 
with three treesand a tomb, and is accessible by a 
narrow lane. General Dyer used this lane to approach 
the Bagh, The people who were attending the meet- 
ing in the Bagh on the 13th April were thus penned 
up, and had no way of escape except at three or four 
places by jumping’ walls, Thousands escaped with 
their lives by jumping the walls on that fateful day. 

Torrents of innocentj blood have hallowed this 
ground, Attemptsare being made to purchase it for 
public purposes and if we do not succeed it will be a 
shame to us, 

We may add to thisthe Zimes of India co- 
rrespondent’s description : 


“Thousands are paying visits to Jallianwalla 
Bagh which is a large open space surrounded on 
all sides by dwelling houses with twoor three 
bottlenecked entrances to it. Some of the walls of 
houses roundabout bear marks of the bullets fired 
from the machine guns and attract the attention of 
the sightscers visiting the scene, ” 


Practice and Precept--Lord Sydenham is much 
perturbed over the genuinely British indignation of 
the British Press at the Amritsar Horrors, and ap- 


peals to the public to suspend judgment until the find-. 


ings {of the Hunter Committee are available. The 
oecssion for the precept arises only now and his Lord- 
ship probably wishes that the precept should have no 
retrospective application. For while speaking recently 
in the House of Lords on the advisability of allowing 
the Congress-to meet at Amritsar, ho did not hesitate 
to prejudge the findings of the Committee. He said 
“ Three months later there was a dangerous rising = 
the Puiajab and elswhere, which was shown to hive 
preeipitated ( although well organised in advance ) by 
the padsing of ‘the Rowlatt Act, and which was not 
unconnected with the Afghan invasion.” And again 
“This year there was another most serious rng in 
many places which, if it had not been promptly rp 
pressed, might have paralysed the Campaign on the 
Frontier and led toa really great disaster, ” Why 
should he wy that “ there is no evidence as to what 


would have happened if extreme measures had not been 
taken,” when he has decided without any necessity 
of evidence that in that case the Frontier Campaign 
would have been paralysed and led toa really great 
disaster ? 
The same thing happened when, as a Reuter’s 


telegram says, Mr. Montagu condemned Col. Wedg- 
wood’s action in dealing with matters which were 
sub judice, and allawed Col. Yate to declare that 


General Dyer had saved the whole Punjab from be- 
ing swept by another rebellion. 

The fact is, granting for a moment that the matter 
is strictly sub judice, the party which is allowed to 
deal with matters sub judice, speaks without any 
evidence, whilst the party which is rated for doing 
so draws deductions sufficiently warranted by facts 
admitted Hunter Committee. 


“TO THE NATIONS. ”* 

The great war in which were engaged all the or- 
ganised nations of,the world, is over. It has shatters 
ed not only.*the mighty armies of powerful nations 
but it has shaken the very basis of western societi- 
es, But the great war has not brought about an end of 
war. Ihe victorious nations are trying to tight- 
en their grip on. the unorganised peoples unmind- 
ful of the fact that they themselves are caught with- 
in the. grip of economic ruin,:and social dissolution, 
This may even: produce another more terrible war 
unless of course the nations realise the vanity of their 
inhuman greed and rapacity. 

Some noble souls in Europe are trying to bring 
these nations back totheir senses by pointing to 
them the eternal law that every act good 
or bad does react onthe actor himself. Their 
voice to-day may be a,cry in the wilderness 
but it is sure to be heard, if not by the nations, then 
at least by the peoplesin whose tacit sanction the 
nations launched on their suicidal career, To 
the Nations is such a voice of a noble son of France, in- 
troduced to us by our noble Bard of Bolpur—Rabindra 
Nath Tagore. In this delightful and prophetic rha- 
psody M. Paul Richard has conveyed to the world the 
real lesson of the war and has urged a passionate 
plea for the awakening of the soul in nations or 
rather for the necessity of the nations realising that 
they have no right to a separate existence, that they 
are but the different organs in which dwells the 
universal soul of mankind. 

Free from the fever of nationalismthe author 
is able to see the past, the present and the future with 
a clarity of vision which we are accustomed to ascribe 
to the sages of old. The book shows what an insight 
Indian phillosophy can give to the’ highly cultured 
minds of the west. It is nothing but an application 
of Dhurma or the law of Karma to the solution: of 
political and social problems broout to a head by the 
nations of the west. M. Paul Richard has laid the 
whole humanity under a debt of gratitude by writing 
this seminal book, We would invite every one to get 
acopy of it, and though in presenting, as we do elses 
wherd, a summary of this book we may seem to 
be taking gems out of ‘their setting, our puts 
pose will, wo have no doubt, be appreciatéd which is 
merely to create thereby an irresistible longing for 
the original. 


LLL et et 
* Being a review of M, Paul Richard’s “To the Nations’, 
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~~ THE ROYAL PROCLAMATION 
( By M. K. Gandhi. ) 


The Proclamation issued by the Sovereign on the 
24th inst. isa document of which the British -people 
have every reason to be proud, and with which every 
Indian ought to feel satisfied, Coming on the top 
of the disclosures made before Lord Hunter's Com- 
mittee, thefProclamation gives one an insight into the 
true British character. For as the Proclamation shows 
it at its best, General Dyer’s inhumanity shows it 
atits worst. The Proclamation is the evidence of the 
intention to do justice, as General Dyer’s deed is proof 
of man becoming devil under fear and excitement. I 
believe that the juxtaposition of the two events is a 


pure accident. The Proclamation was the inevitable 
consequence: of the great measure which has received 


Roya! assent, It was the finishing touch. The Re- 
forms Act coupled withthe Proclamation is an earnest 
of the intention of the British people todo justice to 
India. And it ought -to remove suspicion on that 
score. But that does not mean that we may sit with 
folded hands and may still expect to get what we want. 
Under the British constitution no one gets anything 
without a hard fight for it. No one for a moment 
believes the statements made inthe Parliament that 
the Reforms-have not been granted because cf the 
agitation. Wemustlay to heart the advice of the 
President of the Congress that we shall gain nothing 
without agitation, We would have been nowhere if 
there had been no Congress to agitate for the rights 
of the people. Agitation means no more than move- 
ment towardssomething. But justas all movement 
does not me&n:-progress, so does all agitation not mean 
success. Undisciplined agitation which is a para- 
phrase of violence of speech or deed, can only retard 
national‘growth and bring about even unmerited re- 
tribution such as the; Jallianwalla Bagh massacre. 
Disciplined agitation is thé condition of national 
growth. The most correct agitation, therefore, consists 
in the mst correct action and we have little doubt that 
the Royal Proclamation and the Reforms mean not 
less agitation and less work but more agitation and 
more work of the correct type. 

The Reforms are undoubtedly incomplete; they do 
not give us enough; we were entitled to more, we could 
have managed rore, But the Reforms are not such 
as we may reject, On the contrary they are such as to 
enable us to expand. Our duty therefore is not to sub- 
jeot them to carping criticism but to settle down qui- 


etly to work so as tomake thema thorough success and 


thus anticipate the time for a full measure of responsi- 
bility. Our work therefore may now well consist 
inagitation turned inward. Let us concentrate on 

ridding ourselves of social abuses, on producing a 
strong electorate and on sefiding to the councils men 
who wouldseek election not for self-advertisement 


byt for national service, 


| 
| 
| 


There has been much mutual distrust between 
us-the English and ourselves. General Dyer forgot the 
dignity of man and became unmanly because he was 


seized with distrust and consequent fear. He feured 
that he might be ‘assaulted.’ The Proclame- 
tion more than the Reforms _ replaces 


distrust by trust. It remains to be seen whether the 
trust will filter down to the civil service. But 
let us assume that it will,and let us respond in the 
fullest measure. We cannot be wrong in #0 doing. 
To trustisa virtue. It is weakness that begots 
distrust. The best satisfaction we can show is un- 
doubtedly to work gracefully and ungrudgingly. Our 
honest work will constitute the best guarantee for 
quickening the pace of progress towards the goal. 

Throughout all these years, the one figure that 
has laboured for India without, for a single 
moment, turning back is Mr, Montagu. We have 
had many Secretaries of State who have adorned 
their office. But noSecretary has so well adorned 
it as Mr. Montagu. He has been atruve friend of 
India. He has earned our gratitude. And: for 
Lord Sinha? He has added lustre to his country. 
India has every reason to be proud of, him. 


INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA, 


“ Drive away the Indian and you may ehut wp 
the Protectorate-But for the Indian we should wot 
bein East Africa now.” 

—Sir John Kirk 

There isareference in Mr. Andrews’ telegram 
from Nairobi to the Report of the Economic 
Commission appointed by the East African Govern- 
ment, recently published, which he says, specifically 
mentions Indian moral depravity and approves the 
South African exclusion policy, The £ast African 
Chronicle of November 29 contains detuiled 
references to it, in so far as it speaks of the Indian 
population in the colony. A few quotations from 
the Report willreveal the source of the agitation 
that is at present on foot in the colony, and also 
the vicious character of the arguments which are 
used to support ib. 

The Report starts with some statistios. While it 
admits that no trustworthy figures are available, it 
states that. the European population at that time- 
in 1917—was probably 6000, of whom less than 2000 
were non-official male adults, that “the Indian popula- 
tion, consisting mostly of artizans and shopkeepers, 
probably numbers about 12500” and the number 
of Africans is estimated at about 27,00,000, The 
paper says that two full pages of the Report are 
devoted to unmeasured vituperation and unmerited 
abuse of the Indian. We wish we had the twe 
pages before us, But the Kast A frican Chronicle has 
selected some very characteristic sentences out of 
it. There is the allegation, for instance, that the 
“Indians in the Protectorate are mostly drawn from 
the Jawest type of artizan coolies and Banya or 
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small shopkeeping classes, and includes few repre- 
sentatives of the more responsible elements of the 
population of India, ” and “that — physi- 
eally the Indian is nota wholesome influence be- 
gause of his incurable repugnance to sanitation and 
hygiene. In this respect the African is more 
givilised than the Indian, being naturally cleanly in 
his ways.” Reference is also made to the moral 
depravity of the Indian, which is represented as 
very damaging to the African. Ono would infer 
from this description of the Indian and the African 
that the latter being morally and physically heal- 
thier than the former, should fill a more useful 
and important place in society. But we read in 
the same Report with not a little surprise that the 
“Native is only just emerging from savagory, ” and 
that the “Indian has playedand stil] plays a use- 
ful part in opening up trade, stimulating the wants 
of the natives and inducing them to part with 
their products (sic) for purposes of export, ” i. o. to 
say, in effect, he helps in civilising them. And 
yet heis a physically and morally depraved creature ! 
But, the Report goes on, ‘* for this service he is 
entitled to credit, but the essential point is that 
the same service might, with due encouragement 
have,been performed by the native peopie. ” As 
well argue, after a patient has been saved through 
the kind services of a doctor that with proper care 
and nursing he would hava been saved without 
the help of the. doctor. But the commissioners 
have gone even further. They complain that the 
-docter was an intruder and without him the patient 
would have been cured sooner! For nothing less 
-is meant by the statement that ‘at is the 
distinguishing peculiarity of this: country that here 
the Indian plays the part of a clerk, artisan, car- 
penter, mechanic etc, functions which the African is 
capable, with training, of performing. ” 


We do not know the.-Commission’s, terms of re- 
ference, but it would be surprising if they are 
broad enough so as to include in the’ inquiry of the 
economic condition of a society, an inquiry into 
its moral condition as well. We hope to hear from 
Mr. Andrews more about this and we shall hore 
cursorily examine the allegations in the light of 
official and European opinion already expressed, As re- 
gards the allegation that the Indian settlers are 
mostly drawn from “the lowest type of artizan, coolie 
and banya,” it may be useful tosee what the Commissi- 
oner of Lands said about them. The Hon. Mr. A. M. 
Jeevanjiin his famous pamphlet detailing the grie- 
vances of Indians in Hast Africa, issued in 1919 
quoted .the Commissioner’s words: The Indians 
have been in East Africa for many generations, 
They cam? long before the Europeans They have 
constructed the Uganda Railway which is such an 
important factor in the development of the country. 
All the trading wealth is in the hands of the 
Indians.” Surely it is not within the power of 


the “lowest type of the artizan coolie” to con; 


to look morally superior 


struct the Uganda Railway, nor within the power 
of the “lowest type of Banya to own all the 
trading wealth in the country.” Along with this 
official testimony there is the non-official testimony 
of a European viz. Mr. E. H. Sadler, who writing 
in 1912 in the Journal of the African Socrety 
answered the allegation about the moral and phy- 
sical depravity as well. He says many years ago 
enterprising merchants from India found their way 
to the East African coast and established there 
trading marts, Inthe Company days these intrepid 
traders pushed out feelers into the heart of 
Africa and established agencies far away in the 
interior. The.name of Allidina Vishram is known 
throughout the length and breadth of East 
Africa and Uganda. These traders introduced and 
are still maintaining a great civilising influence 
amongst the primitive savages; the weight of their 
pressure in the development of the countryjis shown 
to be realised by the Administration in the elevation 
uf one of their number- to the dignity of the 
Legislative Council.” ‘The Commissioners in their 
unholy zeal to establish a case for ousting the Indian 
have ignored all facts and come to conclusions which 
are an insult alike to the good sense of the East 
African Government as?to the Indians. For even 
re Government recognise that the Indian -fills an 
important plage in the 2social and political ee-nomy 
of the Protectorate and the number of Indians 
in Government employment is not much smaller 
than that of Europeans. According to the testi- 
mony of an anti-Indian paper, out of the 3000 
Indiansresident in Nuirod! inl1912, 1498 were Govern- 


ment employees The case of Nairobi is intere- 
sting in many respects. Outof the 6000 European 
inhabitants-most. of them. emigrants from the 


South African Colonies-about 800 are resident in 
Nairobi, and even those 800 have settled there in 
the course of these 20-years, for at the close of the 
last century Nairobi had only one European in- 
habitant and but for Indian development at Mombasa, 
and Indian labour on the Uganda Railway, Nairobi 
would have been nonexistent to-day. And it is 
these immigrants of the other day who are getting up 
an agitation to close.the doors of Kast Africa against 
the Indians. Indians who settled there as long as 
four centuries ago, and played no small a part 
inthe development and progress of a large part of the 
Protectorate. _ 


Ina spirit of Pecksnifflan solicityde the Com- 
missioners have declared the African to be morally 
betier than the Indian. The Indiaa is probably 
dopraved because of his capacity to exercise a civilis- 
| influence over the African, for the civilised 
African may prove no smaller a menace than the 


Ing 


Indian, The very state of savagery of the African 
makes him less undesirable than the Indian. ‘It 
is his willingness to remain a perpetual hewer of 
wood and drawer of water that makes the African 


to the Indian in the 
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European’s eye. If the Indian clerk and trader 
can be successfully ousted~and _ the argument of 
the moral and physical superiority of the African 
is a convenient onefor the purpose-the Eur>pean 
would be free to pursue his policy of keeping 
everyone in servitude, 

We believe that The Lust African Chronicle rightly 
thinks that the Economic Commission’s Report is noth- 
ing but a calculated libel on the Indian community, 
and ifit is tobe the basis of legislation it must 
mean evident ruin for the community. It 
would not be too much to expect the Imperial 
Government sto ask the Protectorate Government to 


dissociate themselves from such a document, and to 
declare that it will not be made the basis of any 
legislation adversely affecting the Indians. 


Since this was in type, a Reuter’s telegram has been 


received saying that Mr. T. J. Bennet drew attention in 
the House of Commons to the indignation among Indians 


owing to the offensive references to Indians in the 
Report of the East African Economic Commission, 
and that Lieut. Col. Amery assured him in reply that 
the views of the Report must not be regarded as 
the views of the Government of East Africa or of the 
Imperial] Government. This is as it should be. Lieut. 


Col. Amery also stated that the whole question of 
policy in the East African Protectorate with regard 


to Indians would be discussed between the Governor 
of East Africa and Lord Milner. The latest Hust 
African Chronicle from. which a cutting is given 
in another column, corroborates the news. It brings 
report of a speech made by the present Governor 
of Eat Africa, wherein he said that Sir Edward 
Northey, in whose temporary absence he is acting, 
will discuss with Lord Milner the problem of 
“ Asiatic rights and aspirations,” and the paper also 
states that the Colonial Office has called into consult. 


ation the Governor cf Uganda and the Admini 
strator of the Conquered Territory also. We do not 


know if anyone to represent the Indians’ case, 
éither {rom the official or peoples’ point of view, 
has been asked to take part in this important Con- 
ference. The Hast African Chronicle says that 
Sir Edward Northey’s views are known to be re- 
actionary and points out that even such asympathetic 
Governor as the present one who recognises that the 
Asiatic question should be settled by the Imperial 
Government— a,higher and altogether unbiased au- 
thority ’,is not entirely free from the prevailing 
prejudices, as appears from his reference to the Asiatics 
ps Asiatic ‘immigrants’ and tothe Europeans as 
European ‘colonists’, though asa matter of fact both are 
immigrautsand whilst the former have settled there 
for centuries the latter are settlers of only the 
other day. In this state of things it will be noth- 
ing short of ashame if aught is done to compromise 
the Indians’ rights, behind the back of the Indians, 
by officials deliberating in secret and deciding in 
secret, In this connection we entirely associate our- 
‘sélves with the views of the Times of India which 
has all along evinced the fullest sympathies for the 
Indian emigrant. 
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INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA. 
COMMISSION TO INQUIRE INTO THE QUESTION 

We take the following very important cutting from 
the East African Chronicle:- 

The Caledonian Banquet, held in the Railway Institute 
on Saturday November 29 afforded an opportunity, as 
such occasions usually do, for His Excellency, the Acting 
Governor (Sir Charles Bowring) to deliver an interesting 
address reviewing the present position of affairs in the 
Protectorate and outlining as far as was possible, ( to one 
acting as locum tenens for Sir Edward Northey ) the 
Government’s policy for the immedéate future. 

His Excellency’s speech moderate and optimistic in 
tone was admirably conceived and embraced every 
subject of present importance. 

His Excellency dealt with other matters of interest 
such as finance, taxation, defence. soldier settlement, and 
Native labour, but so far as we are concerned, his most 
important utterance dealt with the Asiatic question. He 
made the definite statement that among the most urgent 
matters which Sir Edward Northey will discuss with the 
Secretary of State for the Colonies will be the problem of 
Asiatic rights and aspirations. We are well aware that when 
Sir Edwaad first arrived in thiscountry to take up the posi- 
tion of Governor,he had an open mind on the Indian Question 
but he had not been here very many days before his views 
and opinions had undergone a change, owing no doubt to 
the subtle influence of those by whom he was immediately 
surrounded. We have every reason to hope, however, that 
freed from these insidious influences, and in the more be- 
nign atmosphere of the Imperial Government, whose motto 
is or should be ‘Justice for all British subjects’; he will 
revise the views which he had been induced to absorb 
in Nairobi. 

It is overwhelmingly evident that an important move 
is about to be made in London, with regard to Kast African 
affairs, as the Colonial Office has called into consultation 
such important authorities as Sir Edward Northey, Sir R. 


T. Coryndon and Sir Horace Byatt, Administrator of the 
Ce nquered Territory. These high officials should, with the 
p) actical assistance of the influential IndiantDeputation, 
b ina position to convince the Colonial Office that the 
z+ ying down of a liberal policy inregardto British Indians 
in all the Protectorates is a matter of vital urgency, 

In the course of his speech on’ Saturday night Sir Charl- 
es Bowring referred to what he described as ’the so—called 
We venture to think that H. E. and 
adv.‘ers will realize before long that it is not merely "so— 
ca’-ed problem” but a very real and earnest endeavour on 
‘:@ part of the Asiatics to secure their just rights, How- 

rer, we may forgive the passing slight, since Sir Charles 
stated that in his personal opinion the whole question is 
one which must be settled by the Imperial Government, 
which is responsible for the welfare of the Empire as a 
whole,. He did not see, and in this opinion we heartily 
agree with him, “how any one section of the local commu- 
nity can demand the right to determine the issue”, We 
command that outspoken expression of opinion to the not- 
ice of the Convention of Association, and especially to the 
consideration of Lord Delamere, Major Grogan and those 
other selfabsorbed settlers, who seek the ejection of British 


Indiaus from British East Africa. His Excellency remarked 
that whether it be European Colonists or the Asiatio im- 
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——— 
migrants who seek to decide the question, it seemed to him 
that it wasamatter which must be settled by ahigher and 
altogether unbiased authority. We do not,wish to quibble 
with mere phrases, but surely Sir Charles was mistaken in 
his reference to European ‘Colonists’ and Indian ”Immig- 
rants.” We should say that the Indians who have been settled 
inthis country from its very beginning are more entitled 
to be termed ‘colonists’ particularly as they have founded 
every township in Protectorate and established commerc- 
sal relations throughout the country of which the Euro- 
pean immigrants of comparatively recent origin have not 
been slow to take full advantage. 

Proceeding in a fairer spirit His Excellency isreported 
as having said that he would like to see these racial probl- 
ems settled by an Act of Parliament ofanOrder in Council 
and not subject to local legislation, so that the development 
of the land we live in may not be retarded by internal 
bickerings between two sections of community, who, when 


all is said, are mutually dependent on one another for 


their welfare and prosperity. 
We are entirely in accord with|these sentiments and 


are sanguine that if they are put into ipractice, it will be 
for the benefit of our people. Because the Imperial Govern- 


ment cannot afford to take a mere parochial view of the 
matter. That higher and altogether unbiased authority 
will promptly realise that the British Indians in East 
Africa are not friendless and alone. The whole Indian 
Empire is watching this business and awaiting the issue, 
and that is a far more serious matter than the opinion of 
a minority of disgruntled European Settlers in a remote 
corner of the Empire such as this, 
MR. ANDREWS’ SPEECH AT MOMBASA. 

Mi. Andrews is reported to have made the following 
speech at Mombasa:— | 

He had been specially asked by Mr. Gandhi to come 
out to Africa, and he had done so at first with vety great 
reluctance, because most urgent and pressing duties called 
him toremain in India. But now that he had landed in 
this Province, and had read the findings on the Indian 
Question by the Economic Commission appointed by Go- 
vernment, under the Hon. Frencis William Major (copies 
of which had not yet reached India beforethe speaker had 
left for East Africa), he had seen more olearly how critical 
the situation was for the Indian Community in the Prote- 
etorate. For the definite policy which was advised by 
the Economic Commission ‘must, if adopted, lead to some- 
thing ‘not far short of final exclusion of Indians, 

The Indian Community as a whole (in that Commissi- 
on’s report) was regarded as nothing less than a menace 
to the welfare of the Africans themselves. This Govern- 
ment report, therefore, represented a challenge, on the 
grounds of lack of moral fitness, which the Indian Comm- 
unity must take up and answer. It was the most serious 
thing possible for the East Africa Protectorate Governme- 
nt to have published such findings, without any question 
or comment, as the deliberate conclusion of their own 
appointed Commission, Such findings of an authorised 
Government Commission inevitably implied legislation 
and legislation framed in accordance with those “tindis : 
could only imply, for the Indian Community avila 
from the East Africa Protectorate at some fates date 


The speaker went on to say that during hi 
; g his stay in the 
Protectorate, he would do bis utmost to find out he far 
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the allegations as to the lack of moral fitness of the Indi- 
an Community for colonisation in Hast Africa were found- 
ed on substantive facts and how far they were nothing 
more than the opinions of the members of the Economie 
Commission. 

He hoped to; be able to meet individual members of 
the Economic Commission itself and also leading, thought- 
ful people from every section of the population in East 
Africa, and to discuss the matter with them. He wotld 
try to investigate the subject, as far as time permitted, 
on the spot. 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA. 
Mr. De Wet’s Speech. 
( From the Star. ) 

Mr. ‘N. J. De Wet, Minister of Justice, who is commenc- 
ing a political tour of his constituency, last night meta 
large number of delegates from local bodies, including the 
Municipal Council, the Chamber of Commerce, the South 
African League, and patriotic societies with reference 
tothe Asiatic question. 

In the course of a statement made to the meeting, the 
Minister traversed much of the ground already covered by 
the discussion in Parliament, and went on to say that while 
the Government was agreed that the menace had to be dealt 
with in view of its increasing strength, they had to pro- 
ceed along definite lines and not indulge either in panio 
legislation or in action that would not carry the matter to 
some real conclusion. They cou'd not, for instance, de- 
port Indians born in this country any more than they 
could deport any white South African even under the cri- 
minal law. ‘ All this nonsense,” continued Mr. De Wet, 
« about the British Government interefering with ug on 
this question is all moonshine. The British Government 
do not interfere in this matter at all. They naturally 
watch the question from the point of view of the Indian 
Dominion, and they might make friendly recommenda- 
tions to us as any other Government would do. The In- 
dian Government are watching it, and this Government 
could not refuse the request of the Indian Government to 
senda representative,Sir William sicRobertson, to look after 
the interests of their subjects. It would be a very churlish 
and an unfriendly act on the part of any Government to 
refuse a reasonable request of that sort.” If, however 
anyone would give him evidence in regard of Indians ona 
ing into the country, illegally, giving names and places 
be would see that steps were taken to test the matter at 
to have them put out. 

“LARGELY VAGUE TALK.” 

But it was largely vague talk with which the Govern- 
ment had to deal. So far as legislation was concerned 
the door was closed against Asiatics, but as far as the 
Administration was concerned he could not say that ev 
one had been kept out. The Government, how ahi 

: é ’ ever, would 
act promptly in carrying out the law. The Indians in the 
country had to’be treated fairly. On the questiqn of the 
mnace, the Government was entirely at one with them 
and also on the question of restricting trading, but as far 
as repatriation was concerned he did not know that it was 
possible, The Government was not championing the cause 
of the Asiatics, but the question had to bedealt with a 
cool head and with regard to justice and right, They 


wanted to know, for instance, what it was going to cost to 
repatriate and compensate the Indians, Then the Comm 
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ission having reported on all the points, the country would 
have to decide, not the Government alone, and to say whe- 
ther it would agree to pay the necessary taxation to achie- 
ve the objectin view. It was a question for the whole of 
South Africa. Neither he (the Minister) nor the Govern- 
ment were afraid of the Indian question. Political capit 
al was being made out of the matter, he did not say by 
any particular party, and he wanted to deny with all his 
might that the Government here was doing the bidding of 
the British Government. (Applause.) 

The Minister was unanimously thanked by the meeting. 


THE LESSON OF THE WAR. 

A summary of the great book, which is reviewed else- 
where, is presented as far as possible in the words of the 
distinguished author :— 

The day is coming when men, tired of being led like 
sheep to slaughter, will choose astheir leaders the men of 
Truth. Thus great Justice wills. The world is « closed 
circle; everything in it rebounds ; each act reacts on those 
who commit it. Nothing is lost, allis summed up, Force 
calls to itself force, as tho thundercloud attracts the 
thundercloud. And that is why Europe has seen break 
forth on her the same scourge that so many times and in 
so many places she let loose on others. Even those who 
are in appearance most innocent of responsibility are not 
so in reality. Each one wishes to liberate the nations 
eppressed by others and in truth all-of them are liberating 
the oppressed while killing one another. 


The ruin of the great nations, brought about by the war 
was needed, not to liberate the world from this or that 


power, but to liberate it from the very state of mind 
which wasjdominating it. The illusion of to-day lies in 


each one claiming the “‘ Victory”, though the term can 


have no meaning in this war of mutual exhaustion and 
extermination, How many victories there must be on 


both sides in order to assure the defeat of all. The only 
gains and victories are not what were hoped for, but those 


that their common ruin will assure to human progress. 
Enough of illusions. The Peace which is coming will 


not be that expected by selfish interests. For, the war 
which the;powers are waging is above all the war which 


the Power of the future is waging on them all. For, this |. 


war will last in some form or another, until the God of 
this corruption of the hwman which is the present mutu- 


ally destructive social order, cries for mercy; so that a 
new order based on mutual service may be born. Yes, 
this civil war of Europe will become, if necessary, a civil 


war in each of the nations of Europe. 
The best must come forth from the worst. But we 


have not yet reached that worst. At any rate what is 
certain is that this war will not have an ending like that 


of any other war: no other ending than that of the pre- | 


sent order of things itself. 

It is notcertain that the war will liberate the 
small enslaved nations of Europe so soon, but it is certain 
that it is hastening from day to day the deliverance of the 
great enslaved peoples of Africa and Asia. However 
diverse these peoples may be, they are now unified through 
esommon suffering. One same soul lives in them all, con- 
scious of the great past, and also of the free future. The 
edult nations will learn to treat no longer with contume- 
ly the aged races they oppress, and with pitilessness the 
infant nations they torture. 

Belgian Congos will beno more. How could Europe, 
which has so many slaves in the world, be without any. at 


home? She has old slaves and new ones, too, at home, 
For, by a cruel irony, this war of liberation first of all en- 
slaved in Europe itself the nations who were free until 
now. The day of grace will also come for all these cap- 
tives, old and new, when to-morrow all the nations of 
Europe, including their oppressors, have together over- 
whelmed the far worse enemy—the common enemy who 
makes them slaves within, 

There will be revolution in most of the countries of 
Europe. This is what every one is saying and expecting, 
The sword of Europe must continue to turn against itself 
until it pierces in the heart of each nation, the monster 
which is hidden there and must be slain. 

The governments themselves are not the disease from 
which the people suffer. But they represent it, express it 
and give ita body. They incarnate it. It isin the doings 
of its rulers that the hidden voice of a people appears, 
And when a people repudiates its voice, it repudiates, at 
the same time, all that recalls it to its eyes. The idols it 
breaks at the time of its conversion are neither guilty nor 
responsible. Yet it breaks them. 

The governments could only escape this retribution by 
being the first to become converted. But which govern- 
ment in Europe is capable of thus making amends? Its 
solidarity with all the others would in itself prevent this, 
Therefore, it is the peoples of Europe themselves who will 
take the necessary action. Those peoples whom the Goys 
ernments of Hurope are goading on to one another like dogs 


on the quarry, will allturn round and rendthem. Together © 


they will rise to destroy that hundred-headed vulture of. 
national egotism which is devouring them. 
This war is the war of the invisible things, behind the 
melee of the visible. It is a great sight to see how Europe, 
after having received, through centuries of greatness, the 
reward of her effort, is now paying toall her peoples the 
salary of their iniquities. They will feel the law of the 
death reigning over them, until they have discovered a 
higher reason for life until they have accepted a new 
law of life. Of what use would it be to change men, if 
things did not change, or to change things if men remain- 
ed the same? It is the very spirit in men and in things 


which must be altered. It is the soul in each nation 
which must be transformed, Itis the consciousness of a 
new world which must be born in all, 


In all the peoples there are men who are not men of 
one nation only ; for they serve Humanity. Higher than 
duty to country, they place duty to Humanity. It is to 
them that mankind now looks for the wages of all its la- 
bours, the fruit of all its suffering. Let them arise to 
announce to the peoples the law of Justice. 


There is only one moral law for men and for peoples, 
Each mation must impose on itself the same rule that it 


imposes on the individual—the same moral law governs 
them both. Whatever is a crime for the individual is a 


crime for his country. If it is shameful for the individual 
to treat the weak with contumely and to use his strength 
against the defenceless, then the mothercountry ought 
not to do these things. 


The true patriots are those who blush at the things 
which fill others with vanity, who mourn over the mother- 
country when she enriches herself with ill-gotten gains, 
For to them she appears, not greater but poorer, stripped 
of her true riches and beauty, and only clad with the rage 
of her moral destitution. 


The greatness of a man or a nation is measured by 
the greatness of an ideal...on the condition of its realiza- 
tion. For the ideal is too often that which is professed in 
opposition to that which is practised. What was the 
ideal of the world that is dying? Judging hy what it profess- 
ed, never did more noble principles shine in the sky of hum- 
anity: Liberty. Lustic, Science, Progress. cievilization. But 
judging by what it practised, never was the abyss deeper 
between fact and ideal. 

The old ideal of the peoples was greatness. But this 
ideal was material. Nothing counted save what could be 
counted. Acquire and conquer: such was their programme. 
They have carried it through. They have divided the 
earth among them. What more could they do? 

The world which is dying has taken possession of the 
domain of matter. That is right. But because its ambi- 
tion was confined exclusively to the material it crushed 
itself against it. 

The true measure of groatness is not spate. True great- 
ness is not of the kilometric kind. The ideal for a nation is 
to grow, notiusurface, butin height. The greatest country 
is that in which humanity reaches its highest stature. 

A nation is rich, when it discovers some new principal 
of progress, when it inaugurates some higher mode of living. 
The one true glory, for a nation, is to enlighten the world. 
No nation lives, but through the service it renders to Hu- 
manity. When it ceases to be of any service atall, the force 
which sustained it withdraws: it withers and disappears; 
for Humanity rejects it. 7 

The hundred countries which share the earth are the 
hundred provinces of the world. The hundred peoples who 
inhabit them are the hundred families of Humanity. 
But no one of them thinks of that, each one thinks only 
of itself. In fact most of them ignore one another, They do 


not think about living in suciety. 
Others on the contrary have a more-extensive acquain- 


tance. Their egoism is not sedentary. They are interested 
in the rest of the world because they have interests there. 
They live in society—in small societies of big nations. They 
call progress that which favours their ambitions. 

It is called * barbarism ” only when the arms are not 
of the latest pattern. The distinguished sign of the “civilised” 
is the “armed peace,” which does not exclude war on the 
weak, and consists essentially in the making of more and 
more murderous machines in view of the next turn of affairs, 

On all the battlefields of the world, victors or vanqu- 
ished, they have migled their life, they have mingled their 
dead, They have cemented in blood an unsought-for Brother- 
hood. One day they will hate that which made them hate 
one another. 

What man is in the nation, the nation is in Humanity. 
Having the same duties as man it has‘also the same rights; 
and those rights that Franoe formerly had the glory to 
proclaim for the citizen, must now be proclaimed 
for the nations, citizens of the world—Libderty, 
Equality, Fraternity. Small or great, all nations must be free 
to exist, free to grow, each after its. kind, to evolve each 
after its own genius. All nations aro equal before Right. 
Tous it is not only a few peoples who must take their pla- 
ce inthe Parliament of Humanity. Itis all the peoples. All 
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¢ountries are sisters-the earth is their com usu mother, 
The day is coming when every man will learn to treat as 
his own country all the countries of the earth, to recognize 
in any country he goes to, one of the sacred homes of the 
human family. 

Is this too idealistic 1 Is it asking too much of the na- 
tions to-day, to be civilized nations, putting into practice 
the principles of the civilized man, and thus liberating 
one another from the yoke of barbarism which is weighing 
them down ? 

Outside these principles of Liberty, Equality and Fra- 
ternity, there is no future for all the present nations, ex- 
cept servitude, mutualabosement and war. Theyhave now 
but to choose: iron-chained alliances of war and mutual 
destruction, or free alliance of peace between all to create 
together. 

Peace cannot be gift from heaven, it isa conquest of 
Humanity. And Humanity was not yet born in men’s heart, 
Peace is not founded by force, nor gentleness by viclense 
Peace will not come out of war. I?it is not martial stre- 
ngth, neither is it “ pacifist ” weakness which will give 


peace to the world. Never had pacifism taken on so many 
promising forms, to end by such a downfall. A temple 


of Peace had been erected; it is from then that dates the 
era of the most frightful wars which have ever harassed 
the world. Why this great failure of European paciefism ? 


Because it waa only European. It was not the true Peace 
of all with all- but only their own peace, egoistical and 
false, an impossible peace. They organised peace from. 


without. Peace could not be bornof them. No organiza- 
tion from without will ever prevent war, for it is from: 


within that it comes. War has its roots in man, in his. 


disdain of Humanity. From the Heart of man, then, will 
be born the Peace of the world. 


Not to kill. In no case, under no pretext. Thus 
will war be killed. More than that; for to school-lessons: 


are added object-lessons. 80 long as the social law-which 
gives the example-is the first to infringe the human law, 
so long as it does not respect man even in the guilty and 
human life even in that of the criminal, it is on all that 
will fall, in a shower of blood, the blood that has been. 
shed. One day the voice ‘“‘Thow shalt not kill,” will no’ 
longer be an alien voice, but will rise from the hearts of 
the multitude, and beceme in all the living voice of 
Humanity. None is truly man but he in whom lives this 
consciousness of Humanity. For Humanity is a living 
being and this living being has a living body of which 
the natiors are the organs. 


Now must be created the thinking head of this liyin 
body. And for that must be assembled from all the oats 


oi of the earth the men who think the thought of Huma- 
nity. 

Man ! demented, who to-day art tearing thyself with 
thine own hands torturing thyself into death, the hour ig 
come to heal thy ills, in awaking to consciousness, 

Nations! living members ofa body which is ignorant 
of itself, members bleeding through one another, the hour 
is come to putan end toyour mutual martyrdom, in kecom: 
ing conscious that you are but one and the same flesh 
Awaken to Humanity! And Thou Pivine Being who sleep- 


est in the bosom of men and of nations, the hour is come 
Awake, Humanity | 
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THE CONGRESS. 
(By M. K. Gandhi. ) 


The Congress this time was for many of us a_pil- 


vrimage because of its having beer held in Atritsar. 
Jallianwala Bagh was visited during the Congress | 


week by the thousands of delegates and visitors with 
the pilgrim mind. It is said that some touched 
the blood-stained earth with their foreheads, some 
took away with them a little of that earth to be pre- 
served as a sacred treasure. Some used it as vibhuti 
and smeared their foreheads with it. All went to the 
Bagh as a sacred duty. There is no doubt many went 
vo the Congress only as a mark of their respect for 
the menory/of the innocent dead, 

The speeches of Swami Shri Shraddhanandji, the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee and of the 
Hon’ble Pandit Motilal Nehru were models of sobriety 
and breathed an carnest spirit. Each bore the indi- 
viduality of its author. The Swami'’s had a religious 
ring about it. He was full of good-will towards 
mankind. “ How can we hate Englishmen if we love 
Andrews, Wedderburn, Hume, Hardinge and others ? 
We inust conquer the English with our love,” said the 
Swami, The Pandit’s language though perfectly 
courteous and restrained, is bitter. He compels a 
tear from the eye as he takes you with him through 
the different acts of the Punjab tragedy. He has 
»xamined the events of the Punjab with his legal acu- 
men, Iron has entered his soul. He demands stern 
justice against the culprits. 


The Presidential speech suffers for being in 
English. It was painful to see him labouring through 
his speech spoken in a foreign tongue before 
an audience of nearly 15000 people not ono- 
seventh of which could follow his English. Tho 
Congress procecdings have conclusively demonstrated 
the necessity of their being mainly, if not entircly, 
cenducted in Hindi. That is the only course left open 
to us if we would work for the masses and dvaw upon 
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them for delegates. In the Central Provinces, the 
Unitel Provinces, Delhi, the Punjab and Behar only 
Hindustani is spoken and in all the other parts of 
India except the Presidency of Madras, Hindi can be 
generally understood.\ For it is a language cognate to 
the vernaculars of the other provinces. Madras alene 
presents any difficulty and for the sake of a few hun- 
dred delegates from that Presidency, it would not be 
proper to do violence to thousands who cannot under- 
stand English but who can more or less understand 
Hindustani. The only straight, economical and _poli- 
tically sound course is to make the proceedings of the 
Congress predominantly Hindustani, the Dravidian 
members being free to speak in English or for that mat- 
ter in Tamil or Telegu. I grant that for a few years 
the Subjects Committee must deliberate in Knglish 


| bat if we are tv give a proper politi€al Caudaiivu to 


the country through the medium of the Congress it 
mist be clear to every one that it can only be done 
through Hindi. I trust, therefore, that those in the 
Madras Presidency who are desirous of doing All- 
India public work outside their Presidency andl of 
aspiring after becoming delegates of the Congress 
will make haste to learn Hindi. They have got faci- 
lities in the Madras Presidency for learning Hindi, 
and if they will begin now and give at least one hour 
per day regularly to it they will, by the end of the 
year, be able genvrally to follow the proceedings of 
the Congress, All must recognise that the insistent 
demand of the delegates from year to year for Hin- 
dustani cannot be resisted for any length of time. 


Another absurdity which is becoming more and 
more grave needs also to be removed. Very few people 
could follow the President while he was reading his 
speech. The very best of leaders may not 
occupy the attention of the audience fur lounger thau 
au hour. The President’s address was necessarily 
long. It occupied thirty-eight foulscap pages in 
print, Fortunately Pandit Nehru skipped over many 
pages whilst he was reading it, but he would have 
taken no less than three hoursif he had insisted on 
reading the whole of the thirty-eight pages, It is 
highly unecessary, therefore, that the addresses of the 
Chairman of the Reception Committee and the Pre- 


sident should be printedin Hindustani (both in Devanagr 


and Urdu scripts), Maglish and the vernacular of the 

province in which the Congress is held, and distribu 

tud at the entrance either gratis or for the cost price 
a] | 


They ought nol to be distribute lin the pandal, as 1s 
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often done sauch to the inconvenience of everybody. 
Both the Ghairman and the President might read or 
orally give the summary of their addresses, each 
occupying no longer than thirty minutes, 
The third absardity is the terrible, évergrowing 
‘waste of money in creating a huge pandal, The Indian 
Gtimate admits of holding mectings i: the open air. But 
| yefrain from saying more on this matter as the All- 
india Congress Committee lis appointed a sub-com- 
inittee consisting of Messrs. Kelkar, I. B. Sen, A. 
Kangaswami Iyengar, the Houn’bie V. J. Patel and my- 
self to consider the whole constitution of the Congress. 


‘he resolutions of the Congress show that there 
are very sharp divisions and as time goes forward 
pwties are inevitable. Hitherto the Congress has re- 
presented only, one party but it cannot be kept any 
longer as one party organisation if is is not to have 
seceders from it on an increasing scale from year to 
year. Measures must be devised whereby all parties 
can be represented on it and the annual assembly can 
retain its truly national character. 


Let us consider the resolutions. ‘Take the con- 
demnation of the excesses. There is no doubt that 
without that resolu tion some of the resolutions would 
have lost all force and value. We could not with any 
justification condemn the excesses of the authorities and 
therefore urge the dismissal of General Dyer or Sir 
Mickaal O’Dwyer or even the Viceroy’s recall, if we 
were not’ ready to condemn our own. That ‘resolution 
was the necessary pra yaschitta for the mob frenzy in 
' April. If we are to make orderly*progress we must un- 
equivocally disapprove of violence being committed by 
the people in any shap2 or form. — It is true that often 

iii‘the West mob violence is resorted to, but by creating 
astrong popular opinion against it we must make 
such violence impossible in India, Few can deny that 
on the sixth of April India found itself in possession 
of anew force anda new power—a force that could 
prove irresistible under almost every conceivable circ- 
cumstance provided that truth was on our side. It is 
my firm belief that had the development of Satyagrah 
1b been intsrrupted in April by our own folly, not 
only would the Rowlatt Act have been removed from 
the Statute Book but we would have been spared the 
humiliating and degrading spoctacle of a British general 
running amuck, Indeed we shall find it impossible, 
when wo have. full control over our national affairs, 
to carry on the government of the country without self- 
restraint. Ina vast country like India where the people 
are ordinarily peacsful, we shall find it impossible 
to carry on the governmant ifmob rule 
becomes the custom of the land and in order to cheek 
that tendency popular opinionisa far greater and 
more potent intrument than the employment of phy- 
sical force, I would, therefore, give the first place in 
poins ot importance to this 


resolution ag 


a token of the correctness of our conduct and | 


for the sake of a lead to the country. These resolu- 
tions of the Congress, especially those that require iany 
action on-the part of the people are valuable for the 


it. 


formation of public opinion and I hope that workers 
recognizing the full force of the truth underlying the 
resolution will on due occasion impress upon thie 
people the necessity of refraining from violence. 

Ouly lessin importance than the resolution on 
condemnation was the resolution on Reforms. Whilst 1 
subscribe entirely to the proposition that India is fit 
now for responsible government, I do not for one mo- 


ment believe that we can get it without working for 
We can work either by adopting obstructive taa- 


tics or by co-operation. Healthy obstruction is o 
condition of our being. We must ever obstruct untruth, 
injustice and evil. It was because I did not consider, 
and do not consider, the Reforms to be an evil or unjust 
aud because I consider them to be a progressive step 
towards responsible government, that I decline to con- 
sider them to be disappointing, however inadequate 
and unsatisfactory they may be. I endorse Mr. Bepin 
Chandra Pal’s opinion that for me to decline to consider 
the Reforms disappointing means that I did not expect 
them. [had certainly much fear that the Reforms might 
not go through when they did and I was unprepared 
for material improvements inthe measure as It was 


originally published. The opponents of the amend- 
ment admitted that they would co-operate when co- 


op2ration was essential for the country’s good and not 
hesitate to obstruct when obstruction advanced if, 
That not doubt was the only meaning, and no other, of 
the amendment of which I hal the honour to be in 
charge, But letit be said to the credit of the oppon- 
ents that they resisted the amendmut as long as the} 
could because they frankly said that they had a fait, 
in the bureaucracy even under the altered conditions. 
Inmy humble opinion it isa wrong attitude. 
Royal Proclamation has been framed ina most liberal 
spirit. It is full of good-will an lit would have been 
wrony on the part of the Congress not to have respou- 
ded to the King’s call for c)-operatioa. My faith in 
huuata nature is irrepressible aalevea unlor the 
circumstances of a most advers: character I have foual 
Eaglishu3n anenable to resson ail persaasion, aal 
as they always wish to appear to bs just evea whea 
they are ia raalily wajust, ibis ersize to shane them 
than others int» doing tha rigit thing. Bs that how- 
ever as it may, if would bea fall from our culture 
and it would be unwise not to grasp the hand of fel- 
lowship extended through ths Proclamation. If we 


are strong we shall lose nothing by beginning with 


co-operation. We at once plac? the bureaucracy ia the 
wrong by our readiness to ¢)-operate for the commoa 
purpose. 

It was equally important for us to thank Me. 
Montagu for his valuable services ia connestioa with 
the Reforms. Tha Hon’ble Paa lit Mada. Mohaoa Mal- 


viya, Mr. Jinaah and I thavefore felt that even 
at the risk of dividing the house we were boual 


to press the amendment hon». That ultimately there 
wa3 a compromise shows the gool nature of Loka- 
manya Tilak and Mr. Das. It wasa parfest pleasure to 
seo both of them, whilst holding to their views, anxi- 
ous not todivide the house, Aad it was equally a 
pleasure to see somanyou the plattorm working to 
secure a compromise, 


+ 
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Notes. 


The National Week-- The Congress session 
was a long session, It commenced on the 
26th December and wenton to the New 
Year’s day with a day’s break to enable the contractors 
to dry the pandal ground which had become too damp 
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for use by reason of the rains. But for the importance 
of the matters it had to handle it was none too unduly 
prolonged. Much time was given to the Subjects 
Committee. That was but right. If the Congress reso- 
lutions are to carry weight they must be well thought 
out and thoroughly diseussed. 

* * # * 

Side by side with the Congress took place the All 
India Muslim League Conference, the Khilafat Con- 
ference, the Sikh Conference, the Humanitarian Con- 
ference, the Social Conference, the Temperance Con- 
ference etc. We doubt whether it is sound wisdom 
to press all national work into one week. Conferences 
which cannot attract people for their special objects 
are not worth having. We would, if we could, have 
a separate occasion and time even for so important a 
fixture as the Social Conference. And there may be 
no reason why the most important social evils may 
not occupy the attention of the national assembly itself. 
But here we are treading on dangerous ground. It is 
sufficient for the time being to point out that the side- 
shows that are arranged every ycar result only in 
detracting attention from the main theme, And three 
or four days ina year are none too many for discussing 
and forming conclusions on weighty political matters, 

* * * * 

The All-India Muslim League must be the only 
exception to the rule we have endeavoured to lay down. 
It isa sign of an evergrowing desire for fraternity 
to have the two assumblies during the same week 
inthe year. It enables the two great races to come 
closer together and to have an exchange of opinions. 
So long as it is necessary to emphasise the need for 
fraternisation, so long as there is yet distrust and th- 
ere are causes of collision between the two races, so 
long must there be these two assemblies. We can but 
long for the day when the Congress fulfils the high- | 
est aspirations of the Mahomedans as of the Hindus, 
Meanwhile we must be thankful for the fact that 
both the functions take place at the same place and 
time, specially for the purpose of promoting harmony 
between the two communities, 

o * # 


* 


By far the most important resolution of the Mu- 
slim Conference from the Hindu standpoint was that 
recommending the stoppage of cowkilling on the 
Bakri Id. It reflects the greatest credit on the org- 
anisers of the Conference and on Hakimji Ajmalkhan 
to have secured the unanimous passage of that resol- 
ution, Nothing can bring thotwo communities to- | 
gether as this one big step by our Mahomedan country- | 
men, | 
Khilefat question is not half as weighty as this cow) 


protecting resolution, For the Mahomedans todo so 
means,undoubtedly,some sacrifice, For reasons we need 
not go into cow-slaughter on Bakri Id was being treat- 
ed almost as a religious necessity and we'have no dou- 
bt that some good Maulvies even now consider that the 
resolution is a backward step. It was, therefore, but 
proper that the Congress should have passed a resolu- 
tion embodying its grateful sentiments in becomingly 
warm terms. It is said that when the news of the 
resolution was first received inthe Subjects Committ- 
ee tent, the members were so deeply stirred that they 
received the news standing in order to show their 
thankfulness, 

* 


’ 


* % * 


Besides the resolutions discussed in our leading 
columns there were many resolutions adopted by the 
Congress which must attract attention. The resolution 
of Lord Chelmsford’s recall for instance was a mome- 
ntous one. Those who are in the know tell us that it 
was not possible to avoid it. The feeling was so strong 
against Lord Chemsford’s rule, that the people would 
not listen to postpone the resolution till after the 
Punjab reports were out. The contention put forward 
by those who insisted on the resolution being passed 
during the present session, was that Lord Chelmsford 
proved his unfitness for rule, without the necessity of 
waiting for the reports. ‘Look how he sent a Govern- 
ment despatch which if it had not been checkmated by 
the memorandum of the famous nimeteen, might have 
dashed a nation’s hope to pieces, how he insulted an 
important deputation, how he endorsed Lord Pent- 
land’s regime, how he supported Sir Michael O’Dwyer - 
and above all how he placed himself in opposition to the 
whole country by insisting the Rowlatt Bill insanity’, 

Thus argued the protagonists of the resolution. The - 
Hon’ble Mr. Sarma put upa brave but weak defence. 
For our part we believe that the resolution might grace- 
fully have been putoff. But there isno doubt that 
His Excellency has not signalised his rule by any 
great outstanding act of national advancement to 
counterbalance his many mistakes, Anda nation has 
the right, without being rude or offensive, to ask for 
the recall of the ruler whom if considers t> be unfit. 
But the nation, we are sorry to say, was even rude 
through its representatives. The speeches delivered 
in support of the resolution were mostly rade and 
offensive. The speakers would have added to the dig- 
nity of the proceedings if they had restrained them- 
selves, To speak of a King’s representative as ‘a 3rd 
class subaltern of no parts’ is hardly a phrase that cin 
be defended. Or to talk of the ‘crimes and misdemea- 
nours’ of Lord Chelmsford is not to appreciate the 
position either our own or that of Lord Chelmsford, 

* “ + + 


We shall add no lustre to our national existence 
by resorting to thoughtless or discourteous speech, 
We have most difficult times ahead of us, And those 
who have the gift of speech and wish to serye the 
country render doubtful service by being reckless in 


That the Hindus offer their assistance in the | their speech, 


* * * a 
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The speakers lost sonse of proportion in assessing 
the Viceroy’s blemishes. A man may be unfit.and yet 
good, We hold that Lord Chelmsford’s mistakes were 
those of the head. He failed to perceive the difference 
between a purely constitutional figurehead that a 
@ovesnor is inthe self-governing Colonies and _bat- 
ween the Viceroy of Inlia who enjoys almost absolute 
powers. He failed to exercise his undoubted right -of 
prompt intervention in cases of kuown wrongs. Ile 
did not respond to the growing eonsciousness of the 
nation, These are limitations which contribute ‘to 
failure without making one a criminal. We ean ask 
for Lord Chelmsford’s recall even thouch we admit, 2s 
we must, that he isa highly cultured English gentle- 
inan, But our purpose is not so much to find out the 
good points of Lord Chelmsford, as it is to show that 
however bad he may be, it was not gentlemanly for 
us to use the language that was used regarding His Ex- 
cellency.And we desire to oxpross our deep sorrow that 
from a naticnal platform unbecoming and rude languaye 
should hava been used by responsible speakers about 
the highest representative of the Crown in India. 

* * * * 


The resolutions regarding Sir Michael O'Dwyer 
and General Dyer were only to be expected. It was 
certainly an attront tu India to have sent back sir Mi- 
chael O'Dwyer to till a position of responsibility. It 
would have been at least prudent not to have need- 
lessly irritated public opinion by having sent him 
back to India. Mr, Montagu’s imagination failed him 
“when he selected Sir Michael for his military eom- 
mission. 

Of General Dyer, the less said the better. He may 
be ever so good a soldier. A soldier in Wordsworth’s 
sense he has certainly not proved to be. Dictates of 
humanity, if nothing else, demand that he should not 


have the opportunity of trying his atrocious § formul:» | 


in other parts of the world, among other nations and 
certainly not where his actions cannot even be known 
as they could be in an important centre like Amritsar. 
We dread to think of what soldiers like General Dyer 
must be doing across the Frontier where there is no 
check upon a soldier’s licence save what he chooses 
to impose upon himself, 


Dissemblance or Negligence’—Mr. Montagu 


is reported by Reuter to have made the statement, | 


in reply to Mr. Swan that “ the Congress demanded 
the wneonditional release of the persons on secwrity 
during the inquiry which was boycotted because their 
demand had not been granted.” Wedo not know 
whi is really responsible for the mutually contradic- 
tory pl rases in tho statement, Mr. Montagu or Reuter 
but surely Reuter cannot be responsible for the sup- 
pression of the real truth in the matter viz, the Sub- 
Committeo's demand for the release, during inquiry, 
of the principal leaders, as prisoners in custody. There 
can be no donbt that Mr. Montagu was in possession 
of the real facts when he replied to Mr. Swan. 
as earlyas November 17, the following cablegram 
was sent to him by the Hon, Pandit Malaviya:—“Have 


lor 


just read your reply to Colonel 


| also published in Enyland soon after. 


Wedgwood 
saying the Hunter Committee could recommend that 
the sentences be reviewed entirely. Ifthe Hunter 
Committee isto make any such recommendation, the 
presence in the-Committee room of the principal] pri- 
soners is absolutely necessary, but the Local Govern- 
nent daclined to let the prisoners attend, even vn cus- 
tody. The officials whose acts are under review by 
Jlunter Commitice freely attend its proceedings and 
instruet Government counsel ” etc. Synchronously 
with this a long cablegram was sent to Sir Sankaran 
Nair in which the fact was expressly mentioned that 
‘‘the Congress Sub Committee was willimg to be con- 
tent with this little concession” viz. the release of 
sie prisoners on parole oaly Jor the duy of thew ec- 
umination “provided that the principal leaders were 
permitted to attend the Committee’s sittings wader 
custody onlother days when witnesses regarding their 
respective localities were produced in order that they 
might help counsel to test and check official witnesses 
examination. ~ This cablegram was 
Did Mr. Mon- 
tavu then dissemble the facts? If he did not-and we 
hesitate to belicve that he did how is the puzzle to be 
solved? The solution is we think to be sought in the 
Hon. Pandit Malviyaji’s cablegram to Mr. Mon- 
tagu dated 13th November which stated that the “Sub 
Committee National Congress requested the tempor- 
ary release, for the purpose of the enyuiry, ow bud 
of principal Punjab leaders now undergoing imprison- 
ment for what may be termed political offences. Punjab 
Government have refused the request. My Cominittee ~ 
has therefore been regretfully obliged to withdraw 
co-operation from Hunter's Comiittee” ete. It is very 


whilst under 


likely that Mr. Montagu was all the while thinking _ 


of this cable, that he did not care to read carefully 


' the Hon. Pandit’s later cablevram and that he still 


continues to be under the impression that the Sub Co- 
mmittee’s demand was for unconditional releuse, Lf this 
is the case it betrays clear negligence on Mr, Montagu’s 
part. The result of the negligence is that the British 
public has beenled, howsoever temporarily, to believe 
that the Congress Committee’s demand was exe3ssive 
and that the ¢mpusse occurred which, if Mr, Moatagu 
had known the facts and interfered, could have bees 
avoided. 


The released leaders and the Committee— 
Dr, Satyapal and others who had offered to give 
evidence before the Hunter Committee have received 
the following telegram from the Secretary, Hunter 
Committee: * Your telegram received and given cire- 
ful consideration by the President, Disorders Enquiry 
Committee. In view of the fact that the Committee 
has sat at Lahore for over six weeks and has complet- 
ed the hearing of the evidence there, that full Oppor- 
tunity was given for the prosecution of nonofficial 
evidence, and that it was open to your counsel to cros3- 
examine witnesses during that period, Lord Hunter 
regrets that he is unable to accept your suggestion, ” 

The reply is certainly not unexpected, though the 
statement jn the latter part of it is hardly accurate, 
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It cannot be ser iously maintained that ‘the popular | y 
counsel could etlectively cross-examine the oflicial 
witnesses without consultation on the spot with those 
in jail agaiust whom the witnesses were allowed to 
express “all sorts of imputations. Thereply fails to 
convince one of the Hunter Cominittee’s intention to 
make a thorough and impartial inquiry, 


Qurbaniand Hindu-Moslem Unity—A propos 
of the question of Qurbant, dealt at once from a reli- | 
vious and practical point of view, by Haziq-ul- Mulk | 
Hakim Ajmal Khan in his remarkable address as Pre- 
sident of the Muslim League, the following quotation 
from an article by Dr. Leitner in the Asiatic Review, 
published as far back as 1893 will be of striking inte- 
rest (Dr. Leiter explains that the Koranonly speaks 
of the offering of the Qurbani, meaning a ‘noble sac- 
riflee’ which the earliest commentators explained to 
inean a “ram”, and goes on to say ):— 

The Hindustani name for goat is ‘bakra’, but the 455 
is a ‘kef’, whereas the ‘k’ in the Arabic word ‘Baqr’? or 
‘Bakr’ is a ‘qaf’, but it makes all the difference to the 
peace of India if the ‘Bakra—-Id’ is with a ‘kef’ or a. ‘qaf’. 
Tf it be, as the vulgar call it, and it is in general practice, 
‘a sacrifice of goats’ or ‘bakri-ka-Id,’ or even ‘bakra—Icl’, 
the contention between Hindus and Muhammadans is at 
an end, but if, as mischief makera have invented, ‘baqr- 
Id’ is a festival of the sacrifice of a cow, then the» Pax 
Brittanica may at any moment give way to a universal 
rising among Hindus throughout India. If is therefore the 
most elementary commonsense and goad feeliny which 
would point out to the Muhammadans that the sacrifice of 
‘a cow is not enjoined by the text or tradition regarding 
the festival, but that on the contrary, it is universal as 
it most certainly is seditious in India, In Turkey, Egypt, 
Syria and Persia, where a cow might he sacrifices d without 
the least offence to any one, a sheep is preferred; why 
then should a cow be killed in India, where it is a most 
heinous crime in the eyes of the vast majority of the po- 
pulation, and when neither scripture nor practice sea 
it throu,hout the Muhammadan world?” 

-, Leitner even urges that British soldiers and 
i should receive as little encouragement as 
possible in the consumption of beef. Haziq~al-Mulk 
Hakim Ajmal Khan’s address shows that in declaring 
that neither the text nor tradition enjoined the slaugh- 
ter of a cow he was actuated as mueh by true patriotism 
as by ‘common sense and good feeling’, It was a truly 
noble thing on the Hakim Saheb’s part and we hope 
that our Mussalman countrymen will as nobly res- 
pond to his appeal and his practical suggestions; =| 
which, as he rightly emphasised “were springing from 
the depth of honesty and fineerity”—and claim i 
“proud privilege of being regarded the first to take 
the initial step towards ensuring the internal peace 
of the country.” We need not say the Hakim Saheb 
has laid the Hindu community under a debt of gra- 
titude by his bold and noble solution of a most vital 
issue, 


Cancellation of Fiji Indentures—Sir George 
Barnes lias been true to his word. His Excellency 
Lord Chelmsford’s Government must be congratulated 
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upon securing the cancellation of the existing inden- 
tures in Fiji. Itis a triumph for principle and jus- 
tice. One can only hope that the good effect produ- 
ced by the steps will be continued by tha termination 
of indentures wherever they may be stillin existence 
and that the system will not be fevived in any cir- 
cumstance whatsoever whether under the name-of in- 
denture or any other less offensive name. 


The New Era—Important events have been 
happening of late in such rapid sequence that it is 
diflicult to single out any one of them. for special men- 
tion, The Government are giving effect to the am- 
nesty clause in the Royal Proalstiadae as fast ag they 
can, The release of the Punjab leaders and the Ali 
Brothers has created the greatest. enthusiasm in the 
Punjab and indeed throughout the country. Wherever 
they ¢o the people give them ovations of which they 
have every reason to feel proud. 

Mr. Durgadas Adwani and the oth r Sindh pri- 
soners have she heen released and so have all those 
who were teied by siinmary courts and many who 
were tricd by the martial law tribunals in the Pun- 
Jab. We are hoping tohear good news from Bengal 
tooin connection with many of the detenus and 
others and we trust that Messrs. Savarkar and Par- 
manani too will he released. There is also the case of 
Mr. Arjunlal Sethi, Similarly there are undoubtedly 
cases in Gujarat of men who were tried in connection 
with the April events whose release cannot in any wav 
endanger public safety and can only oladden the 
hearts of those who are longing to meet their dear 
ones, This amnesty, if carriedin the most liberal spirit, 
as it bids fair to be carried out, cannot but furnish 
the people with the most tangible proof that a‘ New 
Era’ hastruly begun. 


To the Inventors of an improved spinning 
wheel—We may state inreply to inquiries that seve- 
ral competitors are in correspondence with Mr. Gandhi 
in connection with the progress they. have made in 
their attempts to manufacture a good machine doing 
ten times the work of the common venréica or panei in: 
The time for sending the machines expires on the 31st 
March next. Mr. Chant it willbe the judge and he will 
be helped by experts. 

Arrangements are being made to announce a suit- 
able prize aor inventing the hest carding machine for 
the purpose of preparing cotton for the spinning 
wheel. 


Outside help and recognition —The followins 
is taken from Mr, T. E. Welby’s report of his’ wor k 
in England, and should be read over and over again 
by those who sct much store by outside help and ro- 
cognition; — 

It is by no means dificult, by lobbying, calling on 
public men and writing privately to them, to instil into 
the minds of many of them some idea of the complexity 


and gravity of the Indian problem and some dyubt of the 


merits of such ascheme as Mr. Montagu’s. But it is 
asking very much of a public man to ask that he shall 
quarrel with a member of a Ministry whose general policy 
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he is pledged to support, and do this over a matter so 

_ remote as India, “ What's Hecuba to him or he to Hecu- 
ba %” An interest newly aroused cannot compare with a 
lifelong interest in British domestic affairs. Moreover, 
public men are as a rule chary of taking up a case about 
which they have little first-hand knowledge lest they 
should, under heckling, he worsted. They will no doubt 
take the risk where the matter is one of exceptional inte- 
rest to them, but the Indian affair is far removed, 


If even the European community’s interests in 
India are regarded in England as matters remote, 
matters touching Indians’ welfare are obviously more 
so, as they have not the least possibility of being “ of 
exceptional interest ” to Englishmen. The fact is, as 
Dr. Rabindranath Tagore has well said, ‘‘The bulk of 
the English people can never be ina normal state of 
inind with regard to us, our situation being unnatu- 
ral, and I am impelled to think that it is best for us 
to do our duty quietly in our own surroundings. It 
vitiates the quality of our work and its tryth, when 
we look for outside recognition and try to make capi- 
tal out of it.” 


INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA. 


ED 


Mra. ANDREWS’ NAIROBI SPEECH. 


Tae East Africa Indian National Congress presented 
an address to Mr. C. F, Andrews at the Royal Theatre 
Nairobi on December 7. We take the following from Mr, 
Andrews’ reply:— : 

The hospitality which I have received at your hands 
and the welcome which you have given mehave touched me 
very deeply indeed. I cannot repay jyour kindness and 
fidence in any other way than by speaking truly and 
faithfully to you, in all the love of friendship, with regard 
to things in which I may find youin danger of taking a 
wrong course. I have already done this both in Nairobi 
and at Mombasa in respect to one question which I regard 
as of the very first importance. Immediately after landing 
in Mombasa‘I was informedabout your National Congress 
at Nairobi. I found that, accepting Sir Theodore Morri- 
son's advice, you had passed unanimous resolution asking 
for preferential treatment in the case of Indians in ex- 
German East Africa. Now, quite frankly, I thoroughly 
and whole-heartedly disagreed with that proposal; and so 
I pointed out to your leaders on the spot that this 
claim for a reserved territory cuts the very ground from 
under your feet; that your true claim was to share the 
rights and responsibilities of British citizenship every— 
where, not selfishly to demand exclusive privileges in one 
special quarter. The moment that I made this absolutely 
clear, your leaders saw this point and were ready to with- 
draw the claim they had made. If this were the only 
result of my visit, I should be more than compensated, 
for it appears to me a choice between right and wrong 
and you are now preparedto take the higher standpoint, 

I shall now deal more fully than I did in Mombasa with 
the challenge which has been thrown out to you by the 
report of the Economic Commission, The terms in which 
the challenge was made have been almost brutal in their 
frankness, but that in itself isan advantage, It is infi- 
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nitely better to know the worst, than to go on living in 
fool’s paradise. I wish to deal with this challenge, on your 
behalf, with equal frankness. 

I want to acknowledge at once on the Indian side what 
I feel to have been wrong. I am certain that we must 
agree to the question being faced at the present juncture, 
whether the altogether haphazard and indiscriminate 
Indian immigration of the past should still be allowed to 
contiuue in the future without any restriction at all. Cer- 
tain restrictions have already been placed upon the Euro- 
pean immigration. It may well be the case that, side by 
side with this, the Indian immigration also should not any 
longer be so wholly indiscriminate. I do not wish to be 
mistaken. Indians have the right, which goes back cen- 
turies in the past to emigrate here; just as they have had 
for centuries past the right to emigrate to the Persisn 
Gulf andother places near to their own shores. Last 
Africa ‘was their home long before the British came; and 
since the advent of the British they have accomplished, at 
every turn, most useful pioneer work,—even providing the 
arm of the military power on most critical occasions. This 
right, then, can never be taken away, except by brute 
force and palpable injustice. The present War Minister, 
the Right Honourable Winston Churchill, cannot possibly 
be called a faddist in Colonial matters, yet his words are 
literally true.—‘Ts it possible”, he says, “‘ for any Govern- 
ment with a scrap of self-respect or honest dealing bet- 
ween man and man to embark on a policy of deliberately 
squeezing out the Indian from regions in which he has 
established himself with every security of good faith?” To 
mention only one more deliberate statement of a respon- 
sible ruler,—Sir John Kirk gave evidence before the 
Sanderson Commission—‘Drive away the Indian and you 
may shut up the Protectorate—But for the Indian, we 
should not be in East Africa now.” It is also highly sig- 
nificant that the Government in German East Africa, for 
whom the question was purely a practical one, apart from 
sentiment, decided to continue the admission of Indians in 
order to build up the Colony. I feel certain, therefore, 
that the right of Indians to continue to emigrate to East 
Africa will stand the test both of reason and justice, 


But every system needs revisionfrom time to 
time and it may quite possibly be discovered, after a full 
examination of the facts, that having regard to the wel- 
fare of the Africans and the development of the country 
along sound lines, certain classes of Indians should be 
encouraged to come out here rather than others. Even in 
England itself, which is the freest country in the world 
for admitting immigrants of all races it has been found 
necessary to revise our former lack of cat restriction 
and to pass an Act excluding undesirable aliens. It may, 
therefore, b2 advisable in the future to control Indian 
immigration just as it has been found advisable to control 
European immigration. This will be no innovation, for 
during the years 1910-1912 there was a definite attempt 
made to introduce indentured Indian immigration. Noone 
now could advocate that: we have all become wiser in 
that matter and the Indian Government onits side has 
taken action to prevent it. I would point out that the 
principle of Immigration control is altogether different 
from the policy of exclusion, ‘The latter, asI have said 
would be unreasonable and unjust. 


I have spent some of the best years of my life, and 
have made many long voyages todistant parte of the world, 
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while attempting tostudy this question of emigration. 
Every year I have become more and more convinced that 
the slipshod, unscientific methods of the past must be ab- 
andoned. Ihave come to two conclusions,—first of all 
that emigration is vitally necessary for every growing 


country: secondly, thav the old laissez faire policy is rui- | 


nous. Reason and science must enter into the question at 
every turn: the blind unreasoning forces of racial preju- 
dice and racial panic must be abandoned. Only thus can 
we act as reasonable, intelligent and civilized men. Here 
the emigration questiun has been taken into the region of 


blind race passion. In that atmosphere no healthy deci- | 


sions can be mide, and it was painfulto me in the extreme 
to find such a document a3 the Economic Commission Re- 
port marked by racial feeling. 


Again, I feel certain that we must agree without any 
reservation whatever that the sanitary condition of the 
Indian Bazar falls far short of modern requirements. It 
is quite wrong, so it appears to me, to go on indiscrimi- 
nately admitting the poorest of the poor frum India while 
this evil remains unrefurmed, For these exceedingly poor 
immigrants, with their inveterate habits of a wholly insa- 
nitary kind, are bound to increase the evil. The towns that 
are now rising everywhere inland are new towns. Everything 
depends upon making a good and healthy beginning. It is 
of the utmost importance for the whole future of the 
vountry to put this bad sanitation right as quickly as 
possibic. I would, therefore, urge the leaders of the 
Indian-community to lead in this. matter, not merely to 
let things slide. But if they are to lead they must be 
given the position of leaders, and I would urge on my fellow 
countrymen that no policy could be more shortsighted, 
when face to face with such an evil state of affairs, than 
to deny to educated Indians the franchise. It appears to 
me to be a matter of the most’ obvious commonsense that 
educated Indians should be admitted to the franchise as 
quickly as possible. Then, working side by side, these 
evils can be tackled. But without their co-operation, 
things must simply go on as badly as before, 

T do not think that, when all the facts are finally and 


fully considered the only solution of the sanitary problem | 


will be found to consist in the complete segregation of 
races, I have read Professor Simpson’s Sanitation Keport 
twice over very carefully indeed. Ifhe had taken the 
position purely of an expert, what he has advised would 
be more convincing. But his political bias is evident 
throughout and he has often written, not asa sanitarian, 
but as a politician. Furthermore, he appears to me to 
have almost entirely missed out of count the very large 
and increasing number of Indians who are adopting in 
their completeness modern sanitary methods. It is not 
segregation which will increase the number of these, but 
close association. 

The “ segregation ” policy, therefore, if run to the ex- 
treme, is as short-sighted as the ‘ exclusion ” policy with 
Both policies have got all the 
Both policies owe their 
Nothing has olarmed 


regard to immigration. 
character of panic legislation. 
popular support to racial dislike. 
me more, while staying in this country, than the growth 
of mutual distrust and dislike between the two sections of 
the country—-the Indian and the European. The remedy 
for this appears to me tolie in granting the franchise to 
educated Indians at the earliest possible moment. Eng: 


land would have been to-day torn in a thousand pieces by 
givil war if the franchise had not been given to Labour, 


er re 
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Here it is the same problem over again and we need states 
men to solve it, 


I come now to a point where I believe the Evonomie 
Com nissioners are wholly in the wrong, andI want to 
make tue true position quite clear, for it is very impor- 
tant. The Commissioners had quoted the principle laid 
dowa by the Imperial Conference in London, stating that 
“itis the inherent funstion of the Government of tlie 
several communities of the British Commonwealth ” to 
coatrol immigration. They assume that the British sec- 
tion of the Ev3t Afrisva Peotectorats Government should 
be allowed to exersise that function to exclude Indians, 
without Indians tha nselves having any real voice in the 
matter. What I would point out to the Commissioners 
is this, that this Imparial Conference Resolution did not 
stand by itself. It was part of what is known as the 
Rasiprosity Agreement. This Reciprocity Agreement was 
made by certain high sontracting powers,—those nations 
of the British Commonwealth which have a seat in the 
League of Nations. It had no reference tu Protestorate 
as such; for a Protectorate has to gain sanction for its le- 
gislation from the British Governmentin London. If it 
be argued that the Indian Empire is a Protectorate in 
the same sense, the auswer is that, in respect to Immigra- 
tion and Emigration, it is not. Mr. Gokhale’s famous re- 
solution penalising Natal and preventing the emigration 
from India of any more indentured Indians to that coun- 
try, was not submitted to the British Parliament fur san- 
ction. The National Estate holders sent a deputation to 
ask for further Indian immigration, not to Londen, but to 
India. The Indian Government dealt directly throughout 
with the South African Government. I need hardly add 
(for it is well-known ) that India now has received the 
assured standing of a self-governing Nation, in the League 
of Nations, equal to that of Australiaor Canada. Her 
position has been immensely raised and strengthened and 
consolidated since the war. 

I think it may be well to explain the Reciprocity Ag- 
reement of the Imperial Conferenve in outline. It is this; 

(1) Hach self-governing Nation shall have complete 
control over its own immigration. 

British Indian citizens already domiciledin a self- 
governing Coluny shall receive, as far as possible, 
equal treatment. 

(3) Wherever disabilities are still enforced on British 
Indian citizens ina self-governing Colony, the Indian 
Government shall have power to retaliate, 

To take one example, British Indian citizens in Canada 
were unable to bring into Canada their wives and children. 
After the leciprocity Agreement was signed, Canada 
must either withdraw that disability, or else be prepared 
to see British Canadian citizens in India’ being treated in 
the same manner. Shehas already withdrawn the dis- 
ability. 


I trust with all my heart that East Africa will soon 
receive the standing of a self-governing Nation. But I 
do not see how that can possibly come about, until the fra- 
nchise is granted to educated Africans, and educated 
Arabs and educated Indians, on the same it is 
granted to Kuropeans. In the eagerness to bring about 
the speedy reunion of Dutch and English in South Africa, 
the great dictum of Cecil Rhodes, 
every civilised man”—was not insisted on, Cape Colony 
would gladly have allowed it; but the Dutch provinces held 
out against it, As a consequence of this false step the 


basis as 


“The franchise for 
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unity of the British Empire, in 1913—14 was nearly wre- 
cked, owing to the South African racial policy towards 
Indians. Only the statemanship of General Smuts and 
Gonerel Botha, in co-operatioh with Mr. Gandhi, saved the 
situation. It is not at all likely that this mistake will be 
repeated again in Hast Africa. Of one thing lam quite 
certain, namely, that the day of full self-government in 
Bast Africa will be indefinitely postponed, unless the pre- 
sent attitude of Muropeans towards India and Indians is 
radically altered. Sir George Barnes, the executive mem- 
ber of the Viceroy’s Council, is a man whose life has been 
one of pure devotion to the service of the British Empire. 
His reply to Sir Dinshaw Washa of Bombay will show the 
tone and temper of the British Indian Government. “The 
Government of India,” he stated, “had protested ina Des- 
patch to the Secretary of State that there was no justifica- 
tion for assigning to British Indians a status in any way 
inferior to tha‘ of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects 
resident in the Colony. Not only should the more galling 
disabilities of Indians in British ast Africa be removed 
but also their claims to a share in the Government of 
the country, by adequate representation on the Legis- 
lative Council ard on local bodies, should be sympathetically 
cousidered. 


Iu appears to ime tuo be necessary lo sound «a note 
of warning, ‘though I intenscly dislike doing so. The re- 
taliatory powers of India against this Protectorate, if the 
rights of British Indian citizens are flagrantly set at 
naught, are not small. Bombay is by far the greatest 
port which faces East Africa, at six or seven days distance 
acioss the sea,-immensely nearer than London. The next 
twenty years will probably see the greatest industrial 
development in India and especially in Bombay, It 


has already modernised its whole industrial and economic | 
| ask yuu is, not tu sink duwn to a life of race bitterness, a 


outlook. It will be ready and eager to take the products 


of East Africa, and it has abundance of goods to offer in | 


exchange. But it will only do this on one condition,—that 
justice stall be done to the British Indian citizens, men 
of education and enlightenment and culture, who have 
made their home in this land very soon. This is the note 
of warning that I feel compelled to sound. If things go 
further and all Indian rights are denied, it will not need 
the action of the Indian Government to put an embarzo 
on Kast African trade: the merchants and the common 
people of India down to the labourers at the docks, will 
use theso powers of embargo themselves. China has al- 
ready learnt to act thus in relation toJapan and the people 
of India are awakening rapidly to an appreciation of the 
immense latent forces-which are at their disposal, through 
their unlimited numbers, if only they can act in eomnon, 
T have scen once the whole of India ablaze from end to 
end over the treatment of Indians in Natal, That time, 
according to our greatest statesmen, was the most critical 
that India ever passed through since the Mutiny. We 
have had another explosion of almost equal intensity this 
year concerning happenings in the Punjab. The seventy 
millions of Mahomedans in India and the many millions 
under British rule in Afriva also are at the present 
mument disturbed to an unprecedented degree over the 
threatened dismemberment of Turkey and.concerning the 
guardianship of the Holy places of Islam, , The question 


of injustice done to Indians in Africa enites Hindus and 
Musalmans of all ranks and makes a direct appeal to the 
masses of the common people. It is hardto exaggerate 
the danger, 

But it is altogether distasteful to me to stand on this 
lower ground of expediency and fores at..wering to torce. 
I stili have faith that the high ground may be taken and 
the appeal on that ground may be effective. I have found 
here a very large number of my own countrymen who 
deeply deplore the bitterness that has arisen and wish 
to relieve it by fair and generous action. ‘To them I would 
say that, just as in England, so out here, the only way of 
relief is the franchise. 

IT have not dealt in this speech with that main part of 
the challenge thrown down by the Economie Commission,— 
that the moral character of Indians generally is offensive 
and a stumbling block to the Africans in their upward 
progress. I shall speak on that beforeI leave the Protec- 
torate. I have dealt rather with the constitutional aspect 
of the problem. 

One word in conelusion. It has been a growing con- 
vivtion with me all through my life that bitterness can 
never be overcome by bitterness, that force can never be 
overcome by force, or prejudice by prejudice. This surely 
is the age-long teaching of all the great Scriptures of the 
world and it is the greatest achievement of India to have 


| put this teaching, so early in the world’s history, into 


practice. The simple, humble peasants of the Indian 


| countryside have never been unmindful of the words of 


all the great Saints from Gautam Nadhu’s time down to 
the present day. [ have always found that the appeal of 
love and forbearance carries the greatest weight among 
them. This is why I felt it irksome to take even for a 
moment, in my speech, the lower ground of retaliation. 
It scemed hateful to me that brothers in the same Com- 
monwealth should ever have to use such weapons. What I 


life of rac>. harted, a life of returning in an 
extreme form race prejudice in answer to race prejudice, 
but rather to rely on and appeal to these truly great 
human qualities in my fellow countrymen which are 
always near the surface when the appeal is truly made. 
The words that were spoken in India more than 2500 yeare 
ago are living still to-day “Unkindness can only be over- 
come by kindness, untruth by truth, and hatred by love.” 
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Notes. 


The Reforms Resolution in the Congress— 
The Reforms Resolution has been the subject of much 
criticism in the Pressandit may be interesting to suin- 

-marise the criticism here briefly. The Servant of India 
is of opinion that the Congress failed to give the lead 
to the country mainly because of the ‘essential weak- 
ness of Mr. Gandhi's position” that he did not set out 
to examine in detail the. Reform Act as Mrs. Besant 
did. Mrs. Besant ina leading article in New India 
charges Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Malaviaji with not 
having stood firmly by their first amendment, and 
says that had they done so, “ they would have carried 
it, for Mr. Tilak had told his followers to yield at the 
last moment,” She hasnodoubt that Mr. Tilak is 
using Mr. Gandhi and Pandit Malaviaji as tools 
as three years ago she says he was using her ina 
similar way. ‘he Leader is of opinion that the Reso- 
lution means practically a victory for the “ Super ex- 
tremists” and that the resolution as it was passed in its 
final form “does not at allevents bring out clearly the 
gense that the extremists would co-operate with the 
authorities in making the Reforms a success.” It com- 
plains that after emphatically explaining the plain 
connotation of the word “ disappointing” Mr. Gandhi 
failed to stick tohis amondment andthe result was 
that a compromise clause was at last added, which 
_differed. in no wise from Mr. Pal’s amendment and 
of course Mr. Pal made no secret of his attitude in that in 
moving the amendment he did, he only made light of 
the idea of co-operation@nd almost jeered the idea of 
thanking Mr. Montagu, The Leader is clear that “Messrs 


re mmert 


ene! 


Pal, Das, and Satyamurti had their way ie Mr. 
Gandbt mint acknowledge thathe including Pandlt 
Malaviya and Mr. Jinnah were defeated.” 


In refreshing contrast with these opinions is that of 
the Times of India. It will be remenibered that before 
the Resolution had been passed at the Congress the 
paper had expressed the opinion that the “doctrine 
preached at Amritsar is for all practical purposes the 
doctrine of disunion.” After the acceptance of the Re- 
solution it seems to be satisfied that the party which 
“ desired to usé the Reforms whole-heartedly 
for the advancement of the country, in the 
confident knowledge that good work will the 
quicker bring expansion of responsible institutions,” 
substantially prevailed in the end. It adds that the 
exact wording of the amendment is immaterial, and 
that haalting though the final Resolution was. “it 
was in the right direction” and ‘‘the main and impor- 
tant fact is that the Congress pledged itself openly 
to do, what in fact all had made up their minds te do. 
namely, to co-operate in the Reforms.” 


We comment on the above in our article. 


The use of the Vernaculars—lIn a series of 
articles on the Calcutta University Commission’s Re: 
port, the Indian Social Reformer made out a bold 
plea for the adoption of English as the medium of 
instruction in schools as well as in colleges and em: 
phasised the need of English education for the people 
of India. It even stated that intercommunal relations 
would be most facilitated by English being and beco- 
ming the lingua franca of India, and expressed its be- 
lief in the argument ‘for beginning the use of the foreign 
medium at the earliest age possible, because it is only 
in that way thet the student can in course of timecéa se 
to regard it as a foreign medium.” The ideal aimed at 
by such a radical departure in our system of education 
was evidently an ‘Anglicised India,’ as appears from 
the paper quoting with hearty approval the authority 
of Raja Ram Mohan Roy as having “placed on record 
his belief that India would one day be an English- 
speaking country.” Leaving the articles alone,we find 
that our contemporary has very recently taken a 
position which is a fine indication of the evolution its 
views have undergone, 


In a thoughtful article on the Moderate Conferenss 
the Indian Social Reformer remarks: “The Congress 
has become impossible for purposes of deliberation, 


It is more and more becoming an institution for im- 
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parting knowledge of and interest in politics to the 
masses, The increasing use of the Vernaculars has 
broken the partition between the English-cedweated 
classes and lhe masses and the result is a sense of 
atyength and power in both which was hitherto in- 
appreciable.” We had thought this evolution would 
prove infectious. Butitis certain that it has not 
touched Mrs. Besant who writing in New India says 
that by reason of the proceedings being chiefly carried 
on “in Urdu with Hindi variations, ” the delegates 
from Bengal, Bombay, Sindh Andhra, Madras, Burma 
Berar could not follow the proceedings anda large 
number of delegates left Amritsar, andthe Natio- 
nal Congress became a Provincial Conference.” We are 
afraid herein Mrs, Besant is belittling the great ser- 
vice she herself is rendering tothe national cause 
through the Hindi columns in her paper, and so far as 
the statement refers to Bengal, Bombay, Sindh and 
Berar she is donig an injustice. to the delegates 
from those provinces, As regards Madras Mr, 
Natarajan isa distinguished representative of that 
province which of all provinces can be expected to have 
aity objection against the use of Hindi and vernaculars 
in national proceedings, and he certainly did not leave 
thé Congress before the close of the session because 
he could not follow the proceedings, We think his 
brilliant artical on the Congress and his remarks quot- 
ed above will convince Mrs, Besant of the incorrect- 
ness of her position: 


Not only injustice but a political blunder— 
In almost allthe representations sent to the Prime Mi- 
nister by Moslems in England and India the dangerous 
consequences of putting Moslem majorities under 
the domination of non—Moslem minorities have 
been sufficiently well emphasised. Sir Abbas Ali 
Baig, in a letter which has now become famous address- 
ed to the Ohairman, Essex Hal] Meeting, said that i 
Turkey is partitioned to satisfy the territorial greed 
of European States, the Peace Conference “ will have 
sown seeds of eternal bloodshed for the emancipation 
of Islam.” That these weré' not idle threats is now 
fast coming to be realised. In a representation urging 
fair treatment to Turkey recently addressed to the 
Prime Minister, not by Moslems but by Britishers, 
almost all of them retired Civilians or men who have 
formerly served in the highest offices in the State, it 
isemphatically stated : “These countries placed against 
their will under alien rule, will become a centre of 
disturbances as troublesome to the peace of Asia as 
the Balkans have been to the peace of Europe. Every 
riot in the bazar at Smyrna, every collision at Konia 
between the Turkish population and a European gen- 
darmerie will start a wave of angry unrest in Muslim 
countries which will eventually break upon a British 
frontier either Indian or Egyptian. As an Asiatic 
power we want the goodwill of the Mahomedans; by- 
the destruction of Turkish Sovereignty in those 
countries we should inevitably forfeit it.” And now 
comes the news of the pretty serious reverses suffered 
by Koltchak and General Denikin and Mr. Churchill’s 


dread that something ‘very menacing to the civilisa- 


tion and especially to the British Empire’ would 
emerge from Russia. This has come as our awakener 
even tothe “Times of India” which would poohpooh 
Moslems’ claims in so far as they are based on senti- 
ment and the paper now says: “If the failure of 
Koltchak and Denikin brings us fresh troubles in 
India, we must face them, but those troubles will be 
less if we come to terms with the dynamic elements 
in Turkey and make a settlement with that country 
as closely as possible in harmony with Moslem senti- 
ment.” So magnanimity in politics is good because 
it is not unoften political wisdom. 


A hit that must tell—The veiled rebuke con- 
tained in the following is not altogether unmerited 
and should serve only to stimulate us to be truer to 
our culture. ‘Colonel Wedgwood, M. P. who would 
have gone further than the members of the Congress 
deputation in the amendment of the Reforms Bill, 
paid a generous and singularly moving tribute to Mr. 
Montagu. He declared that the passing of the Bill 
was a real triumph of Mr. Montagu’s statesmanship. 
Fourteen years ago, Colonel Wedgwood recalled, 
when he and the Minister of the Crown were engaged 
in reconstructing the world on paper, the latter di- 
vided mankind into two sections, politicians and 
advocates. ‘“ And you see, Wedgwood”, observed the 
sententious Mr. Montagu of those days, ‘‘you are, an 
advocate and Iam a politician.” Nothing could have 
been happier than the manner in wiich the advocate 
of forlorn causes acknowledged the success of the 
statesman who had extended the konds of freedom 
in India, ‘‘ Surely, something stands to Mr. Monta- 
gu’s account in having succeeded in putting this Bill 
on the Statute Book”—success the more remarkable, 
as Colonel Wedgwood characteristically added, when 
it was considered that it had to be won in a Govern- 
ment of which Lord Curzon was a member.” 


“The most essential trade in the World’— 
His Excellency Sir George Lloyd addressed the 
students of the Agricultural College, Poona, at the 
annual gathering. His Excellency concluded the 
speech with the following valuable advice:— 

Your Principal is a practical man and is right in 
making you learn from actual experience the value of what 
you are taught in the class rooms. Almost allthe very suc- 
cessful men in the world of industry have been through 
the mill themselves and have worked with their own hands 


‘in the departments of their businesses. We follow the 


same system in England where even the sons of the own- 
ers and directors of large industries, however wealthy 
they may be, often start in with the humblest workman 


and learn the difficulties of his job. If this is done in the 
crowded and noisy factories of industry, it is 


still less a burden to doit in the smiling fields and open 
country of India. It has beea said of India that earth here 
is so kind that you just tickle her with a hoe and she 
laughs into a harvest, and of some parts that is true, while 
in other parts she needs all the skill and art of nourishment 
which knowledge can provide, But you are preparing your- 
selves for the oldest and the most essential trade in the 
world and the most responsible, You can no longer afford 
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to be slipshod about it, See that you make it respected and 


The 
days have gone when it was a trade for uneducated people, 


that you take a just pride in being an agriculturist. 


lt needs the best brains in the country, 


THE DEAD SET IN EAST AFRICA. 


Mr, Gandhi has addressed the following letter to 
the daily Press: — 


Mr. Andrews cabling from Mombasa says : 
“Pall draft proposed ordinance menacing indian poli« 
tical freedom reads thus— 


Firstly the bill may be use) as ‘Removal of Undesira- 
bles Ordinance 1919,’ 


Seondly, any person within East African Protectorate 
not being a native who from information officially received 
is deemed by Governor-in—Coracil undesirable, may be 
ordared by Govarnor to remove himself from the Protec- 
torate b2foré the date pregsribed ia such order. 


Pairdly, any person contravening such order shall be 
liable on conviction to a fine upto 1590 Rs. or to impri- 
sonment of either description not exceeding six months or 
both together. Such conviction shall not affect Gover- 
nor’s power to issue further order under preceding section 
against same person. Legislatiyo Council meets January 
19th. This Ordinance entirely lacks safeguards against 
political misuse. Economic Commission’s volume of 
evidence contains no valid substantation Indian moral 
depravity. Our vindication Indian character has carried 
conviction but European determination to follow South 
African policy still gravely serious,” 


Hardly any comment is necessary on this cable- 


gram. There is a dead set against the Indian settler | 


in East Africa. The proposed ordinance is, in my 
humble opinion, most mischievous in character and 
leaves every Indian at the mercy of an Executive sub- 
servient to the interested Kuropean agitator against 
the Indian. The unscrupulous nature of the agita- 
tion is manifest from the utterly false charges flung 
about moral depravity against the Indian settler. I 
regard the proposed Ordinance as the first definite 
legal step towards the reduction of the Indian to com- 
plete servility. He has dared to claim an equal sta- 
tus with the recently arrived Kuropean settler. He 
has dared to dispute the haughty position taken up 
by his European rival in trade, The latter has cap- 
tured the Executive. The Kast African position 
admits of no compromise such as was possible and per- 
haps necessary in South Africa where the condition 
was totally different from the Evst African condition, 
The Indian adds the rights of priority to the ordinary 
natural right to live on terms of equality with every 
other kind of settler in Kast Africa. And I venture to 
hope that his claim will be universally supported in 
India for the preservation of his full political and 
_ municipal status, and that the Government of India 
will exercise to the fullits unloubted right and per- 
form the duty of protecting the British Indian settler 
in East Africa, 


Young India. 
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IS BOYCOTT SWADESHI 1 
( By M. K. Gandhi. ) 


Mr. Baptista has addressed himself to showing that 
Boycott is not only the same as Swadeshiin effect but is 
superior to it, His reasons for saying so are that, whilst 
it fully serves the purpose of Swadeshiih thatit stimu. 
lates the use of home-made articles, it produces an effect 
upon theBritish merchant and manufacturer by touch- 
ing his pocket, Mr. Baptista adds that my opposition- 
to Boycott being purely a spiritual conception, is not 
understood by the British people whereas they have 
always recognised Boycott as a perfectly constitution: 
al and legitimate weapon which they understand. 

To say that Boycott is the same as Swadeshi even 
in effect is not to understand either. Swadeshi is an 
eternal principle whose neglect has brought untold 
grief tomankind, It means production and distri- 
bution of articles manufactured in one’s own coun; 
try. {nits narrow and present form it means the 
saving of sixty crore rupees annually through the 
instrumentality of the peasant population. It therefore 
also means giving 72 Pp. c. of the population a 
much-needed supplementary industry. Swadeshi is a 
constructive programme. Boycott, on the other hand, 
isa temporary makeshift resorted to in order to 
compel the hands of the British people by deliberately 
making an attempt to inflict a monetary loss upon 
them. Boycott, therefore, operates as an undue in- 
fluence brought in to secure one’s purpose. It may 
indirectly result, but not unless it is persistent and 
prolonged, in greater at home, 
but it certainly means the introduction of another 
disturbing factor, for, Boycott does not mean exclu- 
sion of all foreign goods. It means exclusion of Bri- 
tish goods only. It, therefore, involves greater en- 
couragement of other foreign agencies, as for instanse, 
Japanese and American, I certainly do not contemplate 
with equanimity the evergrowing influence of Japan 
upon Indian trade and commerce. Boycott to be 
effective has to be fairly universal whereas the ob- 
servance of Swadeshi by a single person is so much 
One can make Boycott sue- 
It may 


manufacture 


to the national good. 
cessful only by an appeal to angry passions. 
therefore result in unintended consequences and may 
even lead to a permanent estrangement between 
parties, Myr, Baptista, however, denies that appeal to 
angry passions is @ necessary consequence of Boycott 


especially if some gne like me were to manage the 
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movement, I venture to challenge the position. A 
man suffering from an injustice is exposed tothe temp- 
tations of having his worst passions roused on the 
slightest pretext. By asking him to boycott British 
goods you inculcate the idea of punishing the wrong- 
doer. And punishment necessarily evokes anger. 

Mr. Zahoor Ahmed who has also written to combat 
my position says that withdrawal of co-operativn is 
the same in essence as Boycott, only it is far less 
effective because it is almost impossible of execution. 
Now, if I am serving—cooperating with-a wrong loer, 
Therefore with- 


drawal of co-operation becomes a duty when a wrong 


I am participating in the wrong.. 


is serious. And even if one man ceases to co-operate 
it is effective to that extent because of the perform- 
ance of his duty by even one man. But since Boycott 
ig @ punishment an]as no punishment can be a duty, 
Boycott unless it produces its effect is wasted energy. 
And Boycott by half adozen persons is like hitting 
an elephant with a straw. 


I admit, however, that my fundamental opposition 
to Boycott is based on a spiritual conception. But 
that is to say that I am endeavouring to extend tho 
spiritual law to the political world. I deny however 
that the British people will not understand it, I had 
no difficulty in making the Europeans of South 
Africa understand and appreciate it. Nor in order 
to render it effective, is it necessary to follow the 
spiritual conception of a spiritual act. My contention 
is that an act purely spiritual is the simplest to under- 
stand and the easiest to execute. Spirituality is 
It is not 
difficult to understand that we must wash our hands 


nothing if it is not eminently practical. 


when they are dirty. It is equally simple to do so; 
yet it is essentially a spiritual practice. Afns’ sana 
And even 
if we accept the necessity of cleaning dirty hands 
without a spiritual conception of cleanliness, so may 


17m corpore sano is a doctrine of the soul. 


we accept the practical failure of Boycott and the 
practical necessity under definite conditions of non— 


ccoperation without waiting to understand their 
spiritual basis. 


Is Boycott then practical? Mr. Baptista has approved 
of Boycott of the British goods, I hold that if the highest 
and permanent good of the country cannot be suffi- 
cient incentive toour merchants for supporting Swa- 
deshi to the exclusion of foreign goods, an appeal to 
the merchants that in order to bring justice from the 
British people they shall temporarily stop their 
eustow, will I venture to submit, fall flat. 
after the ev: ut is of uo consequence, 


Soycott 
Boycott to in- 


fluence the result must be instantaneous. In my opi- 
nion we are not organised enough for instant action. 
The area of boycott is tod large for any organisation 
that can be brought into being at a moment's notice. 
And I can see nodifficulty about British manufactur- 
ers introducing their wares into India through Ja- 
pan or America even as Germany years ago introduced 
into India her goods through England. 

I swear by Swadeshi because it isan evolutionary 
process gaining strength as it goes forward. Any 
organisation can serve it. It is independent of the 
jastice or the injustice of the rulers or the British 
people. It is its own reward. “There is no waste of 
energy, no failure, evena little practice of this Dharma 
Swadeshi and 


Boycott are, therefore, not the same but are at the 


savesone froma great danger.” 


opposite poles. 


THE REFORMS RESOLUTION IN THE 
CONGRESS. 

The divergence of viewson the Reforms Resolu- 
tion, summarisedin one of our notes, is not to be 
wondered at, Compromises never give complete sa- 
tisfaction to all parties. In their very nature they 
must just fall short of thatand yet be acceptable to 
all. In our opinion the country did get the lead throu- 
gh the Congress that it was possible to give it. The 
Congress must, if it is toserve the country, more and 
more tend to represent not one view but many, and 
that not merely in the Subjects Committee, but on 
the open platform. There is no denying the fact there 
are several parties in the country. Extremist and 
Moderate do not cover all parties. There are, for 
instance, in the extremist camp Mr. Kasturiranga Iy- 
engar’s, Mr. Das’, and Lokainanya Tilak’s parties, No 
doubt they sailed under the extremist flag. But as 
differences become accentuated, as they must be in 
course of time, each group will begin to assert itself, 
The Hen. Pandit Malaviaji rep: esents a body of opinion 
distinct from the Extremist. Similarly in the Mode- 
rate camp there are undoubtedly divisions, which as 
time goes on will become sharper, rather than other- 
wise, and witha proper constitution there is no reason 
why the Congress should not represent a resultant of 
all these different views thrashed out with calmness 
and becoming dignity on the Congress platform. For 
the first time in the history of the Congress an open and 
reasoned discussion took place before the delegates, 
on a matter of the greatest importance to the country, 
and for the first time were those elaborate preparations 
made in order to ascertain by their votesthe decision 
of the Congress. That in itself in our opinion was 
something worth attaining: But there was more than 
this. No doubt it was open to either party to push 
the matter to a division, We cannot accept Mrs, 
Besant’s view that L, ‘lilak had told his followers to 


| vote for Mr. Gandhi’s amendment if he had held out, 
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and even if Mrs, Besant’s information is correct, it 
would hardly have been proper for Mr. Gandhi to 
have pushed the matters to such anextreme. His 
amendment alone brought forth Mr, Pal’s. Ihe latter 
Wasa purely tactical move.Had the audience been call- 
ed upon merely to decide between the original pro- 
position, i. e, without cooperation and thanks, and Mr. 
Gandhi’s, with thanks, a division would have been a 
duty. But Mr.Pal’s amendment came asa feeler and also 
was an earnest of the extremist groups to conciliate 
an opposing amendment, so long as they could con- 
sistently do so, Mr, Pal’s amendment, could 
not be accepted because of the offensive word 
‘use’ init. Naturally therefore a third amendment 
providing a middle course had to be framed and ccm- 
fort lies not merely in the fact of the compromise but 
in the fact that all were anxious to avoid an open di- 
vision. Surely for the country it means that the Con- 
gress desires to co-operate with the authorities in so 
so far as that co-operation can hasten the advent of 
the responsible government, and to thank Mr. Mon- 
tagu for his valuable labuurs on the reforms, We 
would certainly have liked it better if the graceful 
language of the original amendment had 
been accepted, if thanks had been expressed in warm- 
er terms and extended to Lord Sinha, But it would 
have been wircrg todivide the house after the prin- 
ciple of cooperation and thanks was grented by the 
three leaders. Weare unable to associate ourselves 
with thesaggestion that L. Tilak in accepting the 
amendment wanted to use Messrs. Malaviya and Gandhi 
as his tools,and if they allowed themselves to be so used 
it would not be the Lokamanya who would be to blame, 
but Messrs Malaviya and Gandhi would be clearly held 
blameworthy for their simplicity. For as party for- 
mation progresses, we suppose it-would be considered 
quite the proper thing for party leaders to use others 
as tools so long as there are any to be used. Care will 
therefore have to be taken rather to purify our poli- 
tics, than for fear of being used as tools to hesitate 
to take the right course. L. Tilak represents a de- 
finite school of thought of which he makes no secret. 
He considers that everything isfair in politics. We 
have joined issue with him in that conception of 
political life. We consider that political life of the 
country will become thoroughly corrupt if we import 
western tactics and methods, We believe that nothing 
but the strictest adherence to honesty, fairplay and 
charity can advance the tiue interests of the country. 
But we refuse, because of the essential difference just 
pointed out, to believe that in accepting the amend- 
ment L, Tilak was guided by any motive other than 
that of meeting his opponents’ views sofar as it was 
possible. On the whole, therefore, in our opinion, 
the analysis given by the 7imes of India is tho only 
true analysis of the position ultimately arrived at 
under the compromise. 
Our Madras Agent. 
Mr. . Ganesan (3, Neelivirasami street, Triplicane, 
Madras ) is our authorised agent for Madras. 
| Manager, 
Youna InprA. 


THE STATEMENT SUBMITTED BY Mr. GANDHI 
TO THE HUNTER COMMITTEE. 


Saty upruna. 


For the past thirty yearsI have been preaching 
and practising Satyagraha. ‘The principles of Satya- 
graha, as I know it today, constitute a gradual evolu- 
tion. 


Satyagraha differs from Passive Resistance as 
North Pole from South, The latter has been conceiv- 
ed asa weapon cf the weak and does not exclude the 
use of physical force or violence for the purpose of 
gaining one’s end, whereas the former has been con- 
ceived asa weapon of the strongest and excludes the 
use of violence in any shape or form. 


The term Satyagraha was coined by me in South 
Africa to express the force that the InJians there used 
for full eight years and it was coincd in order to dis- 
tinguish it from the movement then going on in the 
United Kingdom and South Africa under the name of 

- Passive Resistance, 


Its root moaning is holding on to truth, henee truth- 
force. Ihave a!socalled it Love-force or Soul-force, 
Inthe application of Satyagraha I discovered in the 
earliest stages that pursuit of truth did not admit of 
violence being inflicted on one’s opponent but that he 
must be weaned from error by patience and sympathy. 
For what appears to be truth tothe one may appear 
tobe errortothe other. And patience means self- 
suffering. So the doctrine came to mean vindication 
of truth not by infliction of suffering on the opponent 
but on one’s self, 


But on the political field the struggle on behalf 
of the people mostly consists in opposing error in the 
shape of unjust laws. When you have failed to bring 
the error home to the law-giver by way of petitions 
and the like, the only remedy open to you, if you do 
not wish to submit to error, is to compel him by phy- 
sical force to yield to you or by suffering in your own 
person by inviting (he penalty for the breach of the 
law. Hence Satyagraha largely appears to the public 
as Civil Disobedience or Civil Resistance, It is civil 
in the sense that it is not criminal, 


The law breaker breaks the law surreptitiously 
and tries to avoid the penalty; not so the civil resister. 
He ever obeys the laws of the state to which he belongs 
not out of fear of the sanctions but because he con- 
siders them to bo good for the welfare of society, But 
there come occasions, generally rare, when he consi- 
ders certain laws to be so unjust as to render obe- 
dience to them a dishonour. He then openly and civilly 
breaksthem and quietly suffers the penalty for their 
breach. And in order to register his protest against 
the action of the law givers, it is open to him to with- 
draw his co-operation from the State by disobeying 
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such other laws whose breach does not involve moral 
turpitude. 

In my opinion, the beauty and efficacy of Satya- 
graha are so great and the doctrine so simple that it 
can be preached even to children, It was preached 
by me to thousands of men, women and children 
commonly called indentured Indians with excellent 


results, 
Rowlatt Bills. 


When the Rowlatt Bills were published I felt that 
they were so restrictive of human liberty that they 
must be resisted to the utmost. I observed too that 
the opposition to them was universal among Indians. 
I submit that no State however despotic has the right 
to enact Jaws which are repugnant to the whole body 
of the people, much less a government guided by con- 
stitutional usage and precedent suchas the Indian 
Government, Ifelt too that the oncoming agitation 
needed a definite direction if it was neither to collapse 
ner to run into violent channels. 


The 6th April. 


I ventured therefore tc present Satyagraha to the 
country emphasising its civil resistance aspect. And 
asitis purely an inward and purifying movement 
I suggested the observance of fast, prayer and suspen- 
sion of all work for one day—the 6th of April. There 
was a inagnificent response throughout the length 
and breadth of India even in little villages although 
there was no organization and no great previous pre- 
paration, ‘The idea was given to the public as soonas 
it was conceived. On the Gth April there was no 
violence used by the people and no collision with the 
police worth naming, The Hartal was purely volun- 
tary and spontaneous, TL attach hereto the letter in 
which the idea was announced. 


My arrest 


The observance of the 6th April was to be followed 
by civil disobedience, For the purpose the committee 
of the Satyagraha Sabha had selected certain political 
laws for disobedience. And we commenced the dis- 
tribution of prohibited literature of a perfectly healthy 
type e. g. apamphlet written by me on Howe Rule, a 
translation of Ruskin’s ‘Unto this Last’, ‘The 
Defence and Death of Socrates’, ete. 


Disorder 


But there is no doubt that the 6th of April found 
India vitalised as never before, The people who were 
fear-stricken ceased to fear authority, Moreover 
hitherto the masses had laininert. The leaders had 
not really acted upon them. They were undisciplined, 
They had found a new force but they did not know 
whatit was and how to uso it, 


At Delhi the leaders found it difficult to restrain 
the very large number of people who had remained 
unmoved before, At Amritsar 


anxious that I should go there and show to the people 
the peaceful nature of Satyagraha. Swami Shraddh- 
anandji from Delhi and Dr, Satyapal from Amritsar 
wrote to me asking me to go to their respective places 
for pacifying the people and for explaining to them 
the nature of Satyagraha. I had never been to 
Amritsar and for that matter to the Punjab before. 
These two messages were seen by the authorities and 
they knew that I was invited to both the places for 
peaceful purposes. 


I left Bombay for Delhiand the Punjab on the 8th 
April andhad telegraphed to Dr, Satyapal whom I 
had never met before to meet me at Delhi. But after 
passing Muttra I was served with an order prohibit- 
ing me from entering the province of Delhi. I felt 
that Iwas bound to disregard this order and I proceed- 
ed on my journey. At Palwal I was served with an 
order prohibiting me from entering the Punjab and 
confining me to the Bombay Presidency. And I was 
arrested by a party of Police and taken off the train 
at that station. The Superintendent of the Police 
who arrested me acted with every courtsey. I was 
taken to Muttra by the first available train and thence 
by goods train early in the morning to Siwai Madhu- 
pur, where I joined the Bombay Mail from Peshawar 
and was taken charge of by Superintendent Bowring. 
I was discharged -at Bombay on the 10th April. 


But the peopte of Ahmedabad and Viramgam and 
in Gujarat generally had heard of my arrest, They 
became furious, shops were closed, crowds gathered 
and murder, arson,*pillage, wire-cutting and attempt 
at derailment followed, 


Causes. 


Ihad worked in the midst of Kaira raiyats just be- 
foreand had mixed among thousands of men and 
I had worked atthe instance of and with 
Miss Ausuya Sarabhai among the mill hands of Ah- 
medabad. The mill hands appreciated her philan- 
thropic work and adored her. The fury of the labour- 
ers in Ahmedabad reached white heat when a false 
rumour was started that she too was arrested. Both 
of us had visited and interceded for the mill hands 
of Viramgam when they were in trouble. And it is 
my firm belief that the excesses were due tothe great 
resentment of the mobs over my arrest and the rum- 


women, 


oured arrest of Miss Ansuya Sarabhai. 


I have mixed with the masses in practically the 
whole of India and talked to them freely. _I do not 
believe that there was any reyolutionary movement 
behind the excesses. They could hardly be dignified 
by the term ‘rebellion,’ 


Measures. 


And in my opinion the Government erred in pro- 
secuting the ofienders for weging war, This hasty 
view has causcd unmerited or disproportionate suffer. 


: Sa) Spa 
ing. The fine imposed on poor Ahmedabad was heavy 


Dr, Satyapal was |} and the manner of gollegting it from the labourers 
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was unnecessarily harsh and irritating. I doubt 
the justice of inflicting on the labourers a fine so large 
as 1,76,000 (one hundred and seventy-six thousand) 
rupees. The imposition of the cost from the farmers 
of Barejdi and from the Bai.iasand Patidars of Nadiad 
was totally unjustified «1d even vindictive. I think 
that the introducticn of Maitial Law in Ahmedabad 
was also unjustified and ifs {].ovghtless administra- 
tion resulted in the loss of several innocent lives, 


At the same time, and subject to the reservations 
mentioned by me, I have no doubt that in the Bombay 
Presidency the authorities acted with considerab!e 
restraint at a time when the atmosphere was surcharg- 
ed with mutual suspicion and the attempt at wreck- 
ing the train which was bringing the troops to restore 

order had naturally angered the authorities. 


KHILAFAT AND BOYCOTT. 


Sy—epD ZAHUR AHMAD’S VIEWS. 


We give below a summary of the memorandun 
recently published by Syed Zahur Ahmad, Hon. Secre- 
tary, All-India Moslem League:— 


Conference was designed to prepare Indian Musal- 
mans for a progressive boycott of selected British 
goods, in the event of an adverse settlement of the 
Turkish or Khilafat question. The same resolution 
appointed a Committee to report on the practical 
method of successfully organising the boycott, It is as 
a member of that Committee that the memorandum 
has been prepared to serve as a basis for discussion. 


India’s largest import is cotton piece goods, Its 
value in proportion to the total value of al! imports 
was 29 percent in 1918-19 and 31 percent during the 
five years preceding the war,and all other imports, 
sugar, iron, steeletc. have a lower percentage. The 
quantity in crores of yards was 109°73 and 261°69 in 
1918-19 and a pre-war average year respectively. The 
corresponding value in crores of rupees was 48°54 
and 45°44, 


In this piece goods import, the share of the United 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland is by far the 
largest, its proportion to the total quantity being 77 
percentin a pre-war average year, The actual de- 
tailed figures for 1918-19 and the pre-war average 
year were 85.15 and 254.94 crores of yards respecti- 
vely. The total value for the same year was in crores 
of rupees 37°23 and 44-09 respectively. These tigures 
show that the British import trade has bven steadily 
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dwindling, while its value was kept up at an average | 


of about 40 crores of rupees. 


The writer concludes from the above figures that 
the thing that promises most to rouse the British pub- 
lic and the British Cabinet to a due sense of the situ- 
- ation, is concentration of effortson a boycott of British 
piece goods. 
Kingdom of Great Britain and Ireland, the Muslim 


Of the 40 crores sent out to the Uniited | 


share alone, proportionately with the whole popula- 
tion, would not be less than 10 crores. 


Coming to the consideration of the possibility of 
adequate supply from sources other than England 
the memoraiidum mentions three sources viz. Indian 
mills d'in handlooms, and imports from foreign 
states. As regards the first source viz. Indian mills, 
the total quantity produced in 1918-19 is 145-07 crores 
of yards and the same for a pre-war average year is 
11053. We are further told that during the last year 
alone new companies of cotton mills, with the aggre- 
gate capital of 3°90 crores were floated in India actu- 
ally exceeding by 56 Jakhs the aggregate capital of 
all such companies floated during the previous five 
years taken together. The future encouragement, 
which they may receive from the projected boycott, 


1 is obvious. 


Treating the subject of prices, the writer tells us 
that the result of a comparison of prices should act- 
ually be more favourable to Indian mills and adds 
that it seems unlikely that inspite of the larger demand 
which would be created by the projected boycott, for 


| the country made articles, and the consequently redue: 
| eddemand for the British impor+, the prices of the 


One of the resolutions passed at the Delhi Khilafat | 


former will ever rise above those of the latter, 


The other source of supply is the handloom. The writer 
is unable to quote any definite figures; yet he says, all 
accounts from various quarters in the country show 
the deficiencies of imports and mill products ave being 
more and more largely met now by the handloom 
which has naturally been encouraged by the prevail- 
ing high prices. He further pleads that there was a 
time in India when without any power-loom cotton 
mills and practically without imports, the handloom 
supplied all Indian requirements. Then it is asked 
why it should not now at a pinch serve even to supple- 
ment fairly adequately the growing products of our 
increasing cotton mills just to meet bare necessities, 


Regarding the third source viz, exports from for- 
eign states to which resort will have to be made in 
case the first two sources fail, the writer has shown by 


figures that while British import has/been shrinking, 


the Japanese import hasrisen 8000 per centie. 80 
times as compared with the pre-war average, and _ it 
may go on increasing still. 


A discussion about the actual method of making 
the boycott a real and rapid success follows. The 
writer next proceeds to reply to several objections to 
boycott, including those of Mr. Gandhi. Mr, Gan- 
dhi’smain objection is that boycott is opposed to 
his principle of Satyagraha, as he considers that 
it was based on revenge or involves an attempt 
to an object by imposing 
others instead of by 
oneself which a true Satyagrahi must always seek 
to do, The writer replics to this by refusing to be- 
lieve that boycott and refusal to cooperate with the 
Government differ from each other in point of purity, 
If withdrawal of co-operation with Government is a 


gain suffering on 


imposing suffering on 
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right of every citizen in order to mark his displeasure 
with the acts of Government, why should not boycott 
similarly be his right? The writer further analyses Mr. 
Gandhi’s idea of non-cooperation with Government and 
asserts that non-cooperation, if it were possible in prac- 
tice to any considerable class of people, would cause 
infinitely greater suffering than boycott to both parties, 


The second objection of Mr. Gandhi, a. cording to 
the writer, is based on the impractibility of boycott, 
the cause of this impractibility being that British 
manufacturer would successfully smuggle foreign 
goods, as his own, say, through the agency of 
Japan or some other allied country. The writer re- 
fuses to believe that such a deception canbe practised 
on any considerable scale and he also thinks it not 
impossible to devise means by which such fraudulent 
attempts can be frustrated. 


The third objection regarding the feasibility of 
the proposal in the sense that people cannot satisfy 
their requirements if they boycotted British goods, 
the writer thinks, cannot be raised after reading the 
facts aud figures in the memorandum. 


To the last objection that boycott should not. con- 
template dtfferential treatment for the other Allies 
who share inthe spoils of the Turkish Empire, for 
they are as much to blame as Britain, the writer offers 
two answers. In the first place, the Indian Musalmans 
have to complain particularly against the ministers 
of the British Empire. In the second place, boycott 
is a sereous measure involving anamount of sacrifice 
and it is not politic to fritter our energies by attemp- 
ting to do too much at the same time instead of con- 
centrating attention on only a few essentiai matters 
to ensure success. 


INDIANS IN SOUTH AFRICA, 


Mr. Nampoo’s LETTER To G. Smuts. 


The following letter was addressed to General 
Smuts by Mr. P.K. Naidoo, Secretary to the 
British Indian Association, Transvaal on the 20th 
November 1919,:— 


Following upon the deputation that waited upon 
the Hon. the Prime Minister on the 27th. Ultimo, I 
am directed by my Committee to forward the foll ow- 
ing supplementary observations for the Right Hon, 
the Minister’s consideration: 


My Committee while appreciating the Minister’s 
present delicate position, begs to submit that the Com- 
munity though reluctant tu rake up any matters that 
will cause any unpleasantness, cannot see its way to 
wholly fall in with the Minister’s views that it would 
be detrimental to the Indian Community to have in- 
cluded in the terms of reference of the proposed Com- 
mission, matters other than the trading question, 


———_ 
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It is the desire of my Committee and Community 
to have this painful controversy once for all solved in 
a manner, that would give the community at least the 
satisfaction of knowing that the Government are out 
to do justice towards them. 

Iam, therefore, asked to respectfully desire that 
the Hon. Prime Minister may be good enough to dir- 
ect the inclusion in the reference of the proposed Com- 
mission’s enquiry the following matters:-the Gold 
Law,the Townships Act, Local Ordinance 9 of 1912, 
Law 3 of 1885 and Act 37 of 1919. 

As much as it is the desire of my Committee not 
to embarrass the Hon. Prime Minister at this juncture, 
and particularly when the Hon. Minister has so many 
matters in hand to deal with, it cannot, on an occasion 
somomentousand far-reaching from the standpoint 
of the Indian Community's future inthe Union and 
particularly in the Transvaal Province, commit the 
whole Community to the limited enquiry of the trad- 
ing question only. 

Iam further to point out that in the event of the 
enquiry being limited to the trading question alone 
the existence of the British Indians in the Transvaal 
will be so jeopardised that their lives would be intoler- 
able. 

Unde the Asiatic Land and Trading (amendment) 
Act 27 of 1919 the fate of existing Companies which 
have acquired fixed property before the Ist May, 
1919, depends upon the judicial pronouncement of 
the Union Courts. As it is, the Municipal Council of 
Krugersdorp has instituted an action against one Da- 
doo Limited, an Asiatic Company of long standing 
to have nullified the transfer acquired by that Com- 
pany in 1915. Inthe event, as it was pointed out in 
the memorandum submitted tothe Hon. Minister by 
the deputation on the 27th. Ultimo, of the Court’s 
finding against Dadoo Limited, it will, as it were 
with one stroke of the pen, ruin the entire Indian 
population of the Transvaal Province, 

In view of the above mentioned facts it would be 
a source of relief to the Indian Community to hear 
from the Hon. Prime Minister favourably, 

I beg also to request for a copy of the minute of 
the further representation made by the deputation 
on the 27th. Ultimo. 
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Notes. 


“IT should suffer too for conscience’ sake’’- 
The discussion that took place the other day between 
Sir Chimanlal Setalvad and” Mr. Gandhi as regards 
the determination of truth and qualifications neces- 
sary for one to be able to determine truth, was not 
mere casuistry. Sir Chimanlal’s questions and the 

answers he expected,reveal a distinct attitude of mind. 
Sir Chimanlal would not only deny every human be- 
ing’s right to determine truth for himself but even 
his capacity todo so. And he found Rao Bahadur 
Ramanbhai to nod assent to his views, This inverte- 
brate attitude of mind takes no count either of hu- 
man nature or of history. In every aye and clime 
there have not been found wanting men who suffered 
for their eonscience. The thousands of Dukhobars 
whe went through years of untold suffering did not 
need any great intellectual and moral equipment to 
determine that military service was a crime. And 
General Smuts also once frankly admitted that the 
passive resisters he had imprisoned were suffering for 
conscience’ sake, If you donot posit the essential 
virtue in man to be able to determine truth for him- 
self which alone separates him fromthe brute, you 
deny all human progress, and our national leaders if 
they have any faith in national progress can ill ig- 
nore this basic principle. We commend to them the 
words of Gen. Smuts from an interview with Mr. 
Gandhi that took place in 1911:— 


“Gen. Smute—What are you doing in Johannes- 
burg ? 


Mr. G.—Looking after the families of passive 
resisters. 


Gen. 8.—It has hurt me more than you to 
imprison these people, It has been the unpleasantest 
episode of my life to imprison men who suffer for their 
sonssionce- J should do the same thing for consci- 


The South African Situation—Thus the 
Times of India: 


“As we predicted from the general tenor of Gens 
eral Smuts’ and Mr. Burton’s more recent electioneer- 
ing speeches, the forthcoming Asiatic Commission in 
South Africa is not to be confined to Transvaal affairs, 
but, as our South African correspondent has _telegra- 
phed, it will enquire into questions in “regard to the 
Union generally.” Our correspondent does not speci- 
fy what precisely are the questions to be dealt with by 
the Commission, but according tothe latest mail news 
from South Africa they are to be trading tights and 
land ownership. In effect, the position has takén a 
decided change for the better since October last, when 
we protested against the narrow scope which General 
Smuts then proposed to give to the Commission, At 
that time it was proposed that the poners vi the Co- 
mmission should be restricted to enquiring into trad- 
ing rights, and trading rights only, inthe Transvaal 
and nowhere else. Now the enquiry is to take in 
land ownership as well and is to extend to the whole 
of the Union. When we say that this isa change for 
the better, we are well aware that the increasing stre- 
ngth of anti-Asiatic feeling in the Transvaal imports 
an element of danger into the situation; but we are 
convinced that if the Commission is composed of up- 
right and impartial men,and if thoIndian ease is fully 
and rightly presented, Indians have nothing to fear, 
and much to expect, from the finding of the Commiis- 
sion. In saying this we rely upon the justice of the In- 
dian case, upon the repeated promises of due and pro- 
per treatment uttered by General Smuts and by Mr. 
Burton,particulary atthe 1917 and 1918 Imperial Con- 
ferences, and upon the South African’s well-known 
love of fair play.” 


Mr.Andrews’ Services:-We have pleasure in print- 
ing the following telegram which Mr, Gandhi receiv. 
ed from thePresident, Indian Association, Mombasa:— 

Indian Assosiation records deep heartfelt grati: 
tude for sparing Mr. Andrews from Punjab. We 
received greatest benofit from his visit which has put 
new life into our public work and moved our hearts t& 


greater devotion towards motherland, 


Abdul Rasool, 


President, 
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Ahiiiedabad, Wednesday, 21st January, 1920. 


AN APPEAL TO MADRAS. 
(By M. K. Ganpui.) 


I use the word Madras here in its popular sense, 
meaning the people of the whole of the Madras Pre- 


sidency, speaking all the Dravidian languages, 


I observe that Mrs. Besant was disappointed that 
the proceedings of the Congress were conducted main- 
ly in Hindustani, and she has therefore come to the 
amazing conclusion that it became a Provincial rather 
I entertain avery high 
regard for Mrs. Besant and her services to India. No 
one has popularized the idea of Home Rule for India 
The best of us, much 
younger in age, are unable to approach her in her in- 
dustry, zeal and organising ability, all devoted to the 
She has devoted the best part of 
her mature life to the serviceof India and she has 
deservedly attained to popularity in India second per- 
haps only to that of Lokamanya Tilak. But, for the 
present moment her views being unacceptable to a 
she has become 
somewhat unpopular, and it grieves me to have to 
dissent publicly from her view about Hindustani 
making the Congress provincial. In ‘my humble opi- 
nion it is a grave error of judgment, and duty compels 
I have attended all the 
Congress Sessions, but one, since 1915. I have studied 


thana National assembly. 


with so much success as she, 


service of India. 


large body of educated Indians, 


me to draw attention to it. 


them specially in order to study the utility of Hindusta- 


nicompared to English for the conduct of its proceed- 
ings. Ihavespoken to hundreds of delegates and 
thousands of visitors andI have perhaps covered a 


latger area and seen a much larger number of people, 
literate and illiterate,than any public man,not exclud- 
ing Mrs. Besantand Lokamanya Tilak, and I have 
come to the deliberate conclusion that no language 
except Hindustani —a resultant of Hindi and Urdu— 
can possibly become a national medium for exchange 
of ideas or for the conduct of national proceedings, It 
is also my deliberate opinion based upon extensive 
experience that the nation has very materially suffered 
by reason of the proceedings of tbe Congress having 
been conducted almost entirely in English except du- 
ring the last two years. I further wish tostate as-a 
fact that barring the presidency of Madras -every- 
where else the majority of the visitors and delegates 
to the National Congress have always been able to 
understand more Hindustani than English. The 
astounding result therefore has been that the Congress 
has been national throughout all these long years only 
as a spectacle bat never for its real ,educative value, 
In any cther country in the world an assembly of 
this character that has become progressively popular 
from year to year would have during thirty-four years 
of life, given a political education that would have en- 
tered every home because the people would have: had 
Various quertions thrashed out before them in their 


own language. Whatever therefore the shortcomings 
of the last Congress, it has certainly been more fully 
national than any of its predecessors, by reason of the 


majority of the delegates and visitors having under- 
stood the proceedings, If the audience was weary 


of Mrs. Besant it was not because it was indifferent 


or disrespectful to her but because it could not follow 
her speech, interesting and able though it was. And 


as national consciousness developes and as the appetite 
for political knowledge and education grows, as it 
must, it will become more and more difficult, and 


rightly so, for a speaker, no matter how able and po- 
pular, to command the attention of a popular audience 


if he spoke in English, I therefore appeal to the people 
of Madras presidency to recognise the national neces- 
sity for public mento learn Hindustani. Audiences 
outside Madras can more or less understand Hindu- 
stani without difficulty. Dayananda Saraswati en- 
thralled audiences outside Northern India with his 
Hindustani eloquence and could be understood by 


even the common people without difficulty. That 
means that out of a population of three hundred and 


fifteen millions only over thirty-eight millions com- 
posing the Madras presidency cannot follow a Hindu- 
stani speaker. Ihave deducted the Mahomedan po- 
pulation for it is common knowledge that the majority 


of the Mahomedans of Madras presidency understand 
Hindustani. The question therefore is: what is the duty 


of the thirty-cight million inbabitants of that Presi- 
dency ? Should India for their sake learn English ? 
Or should they for the sake cf two hundred seventy- 
seven million inhabitants of India learn Hindustani ? 
The late Justice Krisna Swami, with his unerring 
instinct, recognised Hindustani as the cnly possible 
medium of expression between the different parts of 
India. I am notaware that the proposition is seri- 
ously challenged by anybody at the present moment. 
It is not possible for thousands of people to make 
English their common tongue, and it would be highly 
undesirable even if it were possible,for the simple rea- 
son that the higher and technical knowledge being acqu- 
ired through English cannot percolate to the masses, as 
it would if it became current among the upper class- 
es through any of the vernaculars, It is easier, for in 


stance, to translate the writings-of Sir J. CG Bose 


from Bengalee into Gujarati thanit is to translate 


Huxley from English into Gujarati. And what-does 
the proposition that the Madrasis should learn Hindu- 


stani for the sakeof the rest of India amount to ? 
It simply means that those public workers in Madras 
who want to work outside Indiaand who want to take 
partin national assemblies outside the Madras presi- 
dency should devote an hour a day for one year to learn- 
ing Hindustani. Such an effort would enable several 
thousand Madrasis to pick up sufficient: Hindustani to 
enable to them follow at least the drift of the Congress 
proceedings at the end of a year’s study. They have got 


in several parts of the presidency Hindi Prachar Offices 


where Hindustani is taught freeof charge to all who 
wish to learn, 


I appeal to Mrs. Besant, who is already devoting 
“New India” from time to time to the cause of Hindu- 
stani learning, to support my appeal. 
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MR. GANDHI’S EVIDENCE. 


We give below an accurate and fairly full report 
of Mr. Gandhi’s evidence before the Hunter Com- 
mittee :-— 


EXAMINATION BY LORD HUNTER, 


Q. Itake it, Mr. Gandhi, that youare the author of the 
Satyagraha movement, 

A. Yes Sir. 

Q. Will you explain it briefly 7 

A. It is a movement intended to replace methods of 
viclence and a movement based entirely upon truth. It is, 
as I have conceived it, an extension of the domestic 
law on the political field and my experience has led 
me to the conclusion that that movement and that alone 
ean rid India of the possibility of violence spreading 


throughout the length and breadth of the land, for the 
redress of grievances, 


Q. It was adopted by you in connection with the op- 
position to the Rowlatt Act. And in that connection you 
asked the people to sign the Satyagraha pledge. 


A. Yes Sir. 


Q. Was it your intention to enlist as many men as 
possible in the movement 1 

A. Yes, consistently with the principle of truth and 
non-violence. If I got a million men ready to act according 
to those principles, I would not mind enlisting them all. 

Q. Is it nota movement essentially antagonistic to 
Government because you substitute the determination of 
the Satyagraha Committee for the will of the Govern- 
ment? 


A. That is not the spirit in which the movement has 
been understood by the people, 


Q. Iask you to look at it fromthe point of view of 
the Government. If you were a Governor yourself, what 
would you say to a movement that was started with the 
object of breaking those laws which your Committee dee 
termined ? 


A. That would not be stating the whole case ef the 
Satyagraha doctrine. If I were in charge of the Govern- 
ment and brought face to face with a body who, entirely 
in search of truth, were determined to seek redress from 
unjust laws without inflicting violence, I would we!come 
it and would consider that they were the best constitu- 
tionalists, and, as a Governor 1 would take them by my 
side as advisers who would keep me on the right path, 

Q. Peopie differ as to the justice or injustice of parti- 
cular laws ? 

A. That is the main reason why violence is eliminated 
and a Satyagrahi gives his opponent the same right of 
independence and feelings of liberty that he reserves to 
himself and he will fight by inflicting injuries on his per- 
son. 


Lord Hunter : I was looking at it from the point of 
view of the continuance of Government. Would it be pos- 
sible to continue the Government if you had set up against 
the Government a body of men who would not accept the 
Government view but the yiew of an independent Com- 

mittee 1 


A. I have found from my experience that it was possible 
to do so during the eight years of continuous struggle in 
South Africa. I found General Smuts, who went through 
the whole of that campaign, at the end of it saying thatif 
all conducted themselves as the Satyagrahis had done, they 
should have nothing to fear. 

Q. But there was no such pledge in that campaign 
as is prescribed here } 


A. Certainly there was, Every Satyagrahi was bound 
to resist all those laws which he considered to be unjust 
and which were not of a criminal character, in order ta 
bend the Government to the will of the people, 


Q. Iunderstand your vow contempates breaking of !aws 
which a Committee may decide, 


A. Yes, my Lord. I want to make it clear to the Com- 
mittee that that part of the vow was meant to be a res- 
traint on individual liberty. As I intended to make ita 
mass movement, I thought the constitutionof some such 
Committee as we had appointed was necessary, so that 
no man should become a law unto himself, and, therefore, 
we conceived the plan that the Committee would be able 
to show what laws might be broken. 


Q. We hear that doctors differ, and, even Satyagrahig 
might differ ? 


A. Yes, I found it so to my cost. 

Q. Supposing a Satyagrahi was satisfied that a parti- 
cular law was a just law and that the Committee did no} 
obey this law, what is a Satyagrahi to do ? 

A. He is not bound to disobey that law. 
Satyagrahis in abundance. 


We bad such 


Q. Is it not rather a dangerous campaign ? 

A. If you will conceive the campaign as designed in 
order to rid the country of violence, then you will share 
with me the same concern for it.I think that at any cost a 
movement of this character should live in the country in 
a purified state, 

Q. By your pledge are you not binding a man’s con- 
cience? 

A .Not according to my interpretation of it. If my in- 
terpretation of the pledge is found to be incorrect, I 
Shall mend my error if I have to start the movement 
again. (Lord H.—-No, no. Mr. Gandhi, I do not pretend to 
advise you.) 


I wish I could disabuse the Committse of the idea 
that itis a dangerous dcctrine. It is conceived entirely 
with the object of ridding the country of the idea of 
violence. 

Lord Hunter here briefly detailed the circumstances 
preceding the passage of the Rowlatt Act, the wide- 
spread general Indian Act ete., 
and asked Mr. Gandhi to describe the essence of his 
objection to the legislation. 


opposition to the 


A. I have read theRowlattCommittee’s report to the end 
and the legislation foreshadowed in it, and I came to the 
conclusion that the legislation was not warranted by the 
facts produced by the Committee, 
restrictive of human liberty and that no self-respecting 
person or nation could allow such legislation. When I 
saw the debates in the Legislative Council, I felt that the 
When I found the agita- 


I thought it was very 


opposition to it was universal. 


tion against it, I felt that for me as a self-respecting in- 
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dividual and a member of avast Empire, there was no 
eourse left open, but to resist that law to the utmost. 


Q. So far as the objects of that legislation are concern- 
ed, have you any doubt that they are to put down revolu- 
tionary and anarchical crimes 4 


A. They are quite laudable objects. 
Q. Your complaint, then, must be as regards the methods 
adoptedi 
A. Entirely. 
Q. The method is, I understand, that greater power has 
been given to the executive than they enjoyed before. 


A. That is so, 


Q. Butis it not the same power that the executive enjoy- 
ed under the Defence of India Act ? 


A. Thatis true, but that was essentially an.emergency 
measure designed to secure the co-operation of everybody 
in order to put down any violence that may be offered by 
any section of the community in connection with the suc- 
cessful carrying on of the war. It was assented to with 
the greatest reluctance. The Rowlatt legislation is of a 
different character altogether, and now the. experience of 
the working of the former Act has strengthened my objec- 
tions to the Rowlatt Act. 


Q. Mr. Gandhi, the Rowlatt legislation is only to oper- 
ate if the local Government is satisfied that there is anar- 
chy. 


A. [would not, asa legislator, Jeave that power in 
the hands of an executive whom I have known to run mad 
in India at times. 


Q., Then, really, your objection comes to this, that the 
Government of India, in the prosecution of a laudable 
object, adopted a wrong method. Therefore, is not the 
proper method of dealing with that, from a constitutional 
point of view, to endeayour to get the legislation remedied 
by satisfying Government of the inexpediency of it 3 


A. I approached on bended knees Lord Chelmsford, 
and; Jeaded with himand with every English officer Thad 
the pleasure of meeting,and placed my views before them, but 
they said they were helpléss, and that the Rowlatt Com- 
mittee’s recommendations had to be given effect to. We 
had exhausted all the methods open to us, 


Q. If an oj ponent differs from you, you cannot satisfy 
himall of a sudden. You must doit by degrees. Is it 
not rather a drastic way of attempting it by refusing to 
obey the law 1 


A. I respectfully beg to differ from your Lordship. If 
Ifindtkat even my father has imposed upon me a law 
which is repugnant to my conscience, I think it is a least 
drastic course that I could adopt Ly respectfully telling 
him that I cannot obey it. By that course J do nothing but 
justice to my father, and, if I may fay £0 without any dis- 
respect to the Committee, I have myself followed that 
course with the greatest advantage and I have preached 
that ever sincé. If it is rot disrespectful to say so to 
my father, it is not so to say sotoa friend and for that 
matter tomy Government. 

Lord Hi nter: In tle prosecution of 5 our Satyagraha 
uovement a,ainst the Rowlatt lezislation you resolyed 
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upon a general hartal throughout India. That hartal was 
to be a day when no business was to be done and people 
were generally to indicate by their attitude that they dis- 
approved of the Government’s action, Ahartal means a 
general cessation throughout the whole country. Would 
it not create.a very difficult situation ? 


A. Cessation for a great length of time would create a 
difficult situation. 


Mr. Gandhi here explained how the observance 
of the hartal in some part of the country on 
the 30th March, andalloverthe country on the 6th April 
came about not on aceour.t of any miscalculation, but 
on account of the people in onepart coming to know of 
the Viceregal assent to the Act earlier than the people in 
other parts. 


Q. You agree that theabstention from work should be 
entirely voluntary ? 


A. Yes, entirely voluntary, in the sense that persua- 
sion on the day of the hartal would not be allowed, where- 
as pertuasion by means of leaflets and other propagarda 
work on other days would be perfectly legitimate, so long 
as no physical force was employed. 


Q. You disapprove of people interfering with tongas 
on the day of the hartal 1 


A. Certainly. 


Q. You would not object to the police interfering in 


the case of sucha disapprovable interference on the 


people's part ? 


A. I would not if they acted with proper restraint and 
forbearance. 


Q. But you agree that on the day of the hartal it was 
highly improper to jostle with other people and stop ton- 
gas 4 


A. From a Satyagrahi standpoint I would hold it to 
be criminal. 


Lord Hunter: Your leading lieutenant in Delhi, Swa- 
mi Shreddhananda.— Mr. Gandhi interrupting:—I would not 
call him my lieutenant, but an esteemed co-worker -Didhe 
write you a letter on the subject, and indicated to you that 
after what had occurred in Delhi ard the Punjab, it was 
manifest that ycu could not prosccute a general hartal 
without violence inevitably ensuing ? 


A. I cannot recall the contents of that letter, I think 
he went much further and said that it was rot } ossible 
that the law-breaking campaign could be curried on with 
impurity among the masses. He did not refer to Aartal 
preceeding. Ti.ere was a difference of cpinion between me 
and Swami Shraddhananda when I suspended civil disobe- 
dience. I found it necessary to suspend it because I had 
not obtained sufficient control, tomy satisfaction, over 
the people. What Swami Shraddharanda said was that 
Satyagraha o uld nct be taken as a mass movement. But 
I did not : gree with his view and I do not know that he 
is not convertcd to my view to-day. The suspension of 
civil disobedience was as much necessary as prosecution 
for offences against Jaw. I would like tle Committee to 
craw a sharp distinction between Aartal srd civil disobe- 
dience, Hartal was cesigred io s*vike tLe imagination of 
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the people and the Government. Civil disobedience was a 
discipline for those who were to offer disobedience. I had 
no means of understanding the mind of India except by 
some such striking movement, Hartal was a proper in- 
dication to me how far I would be able to carry civil dis- 
obedience. 

Q. If there isa hartat side by side with the preaching 
of Satyagraha would it not be calculated to promote vio- 
lence ? 


A. My experience is entirely to the contrary. It was 
aN amazing scene for me to see people collected in their 
thousands—men, women and even little children and 
babies marching peacefully in procession. The peace- 
ful hartals would not have been at all possible if Satya- 
graha was not preached in the right key. 

But as I have said a harial is a different thing frcm 
civil disobedience in practice, 

In furvher reply to Lord Hunter Mr. Gandhi recounted 
the incidents connected with his ‘so-called arrest’ at Pal- 
wal, He characterised the proczeding of his being detained 
at Palwal and turned back to Bombay under escort as, in 
form and in substance, an arrest and he was surprised to 
find his arrest described in some quarters as his “supposed 
arrest.” At Palwal he was served with an order prohibit- 
ing him from entering the Punjab and confining him to 
the Bombay Presidency, The Police Officer who serveu 
him with the order was exceedingly courteous to him. 
When he resolved to disregard the order prohibiting him 
from entering the Delhi Province the police officer reasoned 
with him pointing out. how much inconvenience would result 
in his being arrested at a smail wayside station. When 
he proceeded to Palwal he saw the Superintendent of 


Police, Delhi, with his officers and men. The officer pla- 
cing his hand on his shoulder said, ‘Mr. Gandhi, I arrest 
you.” He was asked to quickly remove his luggage from 
the train and to point out the men of his party who wish- 
ed to accompany him. This was done. He was placed 
under the watch of some police constables; and to show 
that it was nothing else but a proper arrest, Mr. Gandhi 
said, when he went to the side of the platform to clear 
his throat, an officer challenged him. He did not mean to 
imply that the officer did anything wrong. He was doing 
nothing more than his duty. 

Mr. Gandhi then described how the officer arresting 
him had no knowledge as tohow he was going to be 
proceeded with, how he wastakento Sawai Madhopur 
and there joined the Punjab Mailin which he was left 
in charge of Mr. Bowring, how at daybreak next day 
Mr. Bowring after ,consultation with an officer who 


had joined him told him that he would be free in 


Bombay. 

Lord Hunter: All that was required of you was that 
you were not to proceed to Delhi or the Punjab? 

Mr. Gandhi: No, by the time I was arrested I had al- 
teady committed an offence by proceeding to Palwal. 
Therefore, I was not asked to go back to Bombay, but I 
was escorted, 


Lord Hunter: Then it amounted to this, that in consequ- 
ence of a Government order {t was made clear to you that 
you would not be allowed to proceed to Delhi or the 
Punjab and that if you remained in the Bombay Presiden- 
oy you would be allowed perfect freedom 1 


Mr. Gandhi: Yes. 


Lord Hunter: Thatis alittle different from arresting 
you and throwing you into the jail. Is it notso, Mr. Gandbii 

Mr. Gandhi: Nobody made that assertion. The only 
complaint against Government is that they had no busi 
ness to turn me away from my mission of peace. 

Lord Hunter: If the Government honestly thought that 
it would be inexpedient to allow you to go toa place to 
propagate your doctrine which was already in an excited 
state on account of that doctrine, then would you object? 

Mr. Gandhi: From that standpointI have absolutely 
nothing to say. 

Lord Hunter: Subsequent to your arrest serious inci- 
dents occurred in Delhi and the Punjab and also in Ah- 
medahad? 

Mr. Gandhi: Yes, 

Lord Hunter: Now, the only matters that we have 
got to deal with here are as regards Ahmedabad itself, 
In Ahmedabad, as we have been told, you enjoy great 
popularity among the mill workers? 

Mr. Gandhi: Yes. 

Lord Hunter: And your arrest seers to have caused 
great resentment on their part and led to the very unfor- 
tunate actions of the mob on April 10, 11 and 12 in Ah- 
medabad and Viramgam’ 

Mr. Gandhi: Yes. 

Lord Hunter: So far as those incidents are concerned 
you hare no personal knowledge of them? 

Mr, Gandhi: No, 


Lord Hunter: I don’t know whether there is anything 
that you can communicate to us in connection with those 
events to help us to form an opinion. 

Mr. Gandhi: I venture to present the opinion that 
I considered that the action of the mob, whether at Ah- 
medabad or at Viramgam, was totally unjustified, and I 
think that it was a very sad thing that they lost self-con- 
trol. But, at the sametime, I would like to say that the 
people among whom, rightly or wrongly, I was popular, 
were put to a severe test by Government, They should 
have known better. I do not say that the Government 
committed an unpardonable error of judgment and the 
mob committed no error. On the contrary, I hold that it 
was more unpardonable on the part of the mob than on 
the part of Government. 

Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi narrated how he endeavoured 
to do what he could to repair the error. He placed him- 
self entirely at the disposal of the authorities. He had 
a long interview with Mr. Pratt and other officials, He 
was to have held a meeting of the people on the 13th but 
he was told that it would not be possible to hold it that 
day, not on account of Colonel Fraser’s order, because he 
was promised every assistance in connection with the meet- 
ing, but that the notice of the meeting would not reach 
all the people thatday. The meeting took place on the 
14th. There he adumbrated what had happened. There 
he had to use the terms "and “ educated” 
both of which terms had been so much quoted against tim 
and against the people. The was in Gujarmti, 
Mr. Gandhi explained and hoped Sir Chimanlal Setalvad 


* organised 
speech 


would bear him out on a reference to the Gujarati speech 
that the word only means those who oan read and write, 
and that he used the word and expressed the opinion a@ he 
sensed the thing at that time 
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He emphasised it was not a previous organisation that 
he meant, he only meant to say, and there could be no 
mistaking the actual words in his speech, that the acts 
were done in anorganised manner. He further empha- 
sized that he wasspeaking of Ahmedabad only, that he had 
then no knowledge of what had happened even at Viram- 
gam, and that he would not retract a single state- 
ment from that speech, In his opinion, said Mr, 
Gandhi, violence was done in an organised manner. It 
cannot be interpreted to mean a deep-laid conspiracy. 
He laid special emphasis on the fact that while he used 
these expressions he was addressing the people, and not 
the police authorities. 

If Mr. Guider stated that a single name of the offen- 
ders was not forthcoming from him, he was entirely mis- 
taken about his mission and had put an improper valua- 
tion upon the term “organisation.” The crimes committed 
by the mob were the result of their being deluded by the 
wicked rumour of the arrest of Miss Anasuya. There was a 
class of half—-educated people who possessed themselves with 
false ideas from sources such as cinematographs and from 
silly novelsand from political leaders. He knew that 
school, He had mixed with them and endeavoured to wean 
them. He had so far succeeded in his endeavours that 
there were to-day hundreds of people who had ceased to 
belong to the school of revolution. 


Proceeding, Mr. Gandhi said he had now given the 
whole meaning of what he had said. He had never meant 
that there were University men behind the disturbances. 
Ho did not say they were incapable of those acts, j,but he 
was not aware of any highly educated man directing the 
mob. 

Lord Hunter: Do you imply that there was a common 
purpose on the part of the rioters 1 

Mr, Gandhi: I don’t say that. It would be exaggerating 
tosay that, but I think the common purpose was restric- 
ted to twoor three men or parties who instigated the 
crimes. 

Q. Did the agitation take an anti-European charac- 
ter? 

A. I was certainly an anti-Government movement. 
I would fain believe it was not anti-European, but I-have 
not yet made up my mind as to that. 

Lord Hunter: I donot know whether you want to answer 
this or not. According tothe Satyagraha doctrine, is 
it right that people who have committed crimes should 
be punished by the civil authorities? 

Mr. Gandhi, Itisa difficult question to answer, be- 
cause (through punishment) you anticipate pressure from 
outside, Iam not prepared to say that it is wrong, but 
there is a better method. But I think, on the whole, it 
would be proper to say that a Satyagrahi cannot possibly 
quarrel with any punishment that might be metid out 
to an offender and therefore he cannot be anti-Government 
in that sense. 

Lord Hunter: But apparently it is against the doctrine 
of Satyagraha to give assistance to Government by way of 

placing the information that a Satyagrahi has that wou- 
ld lend to the conviction of offenders? 

Mr. Gandhi: According to the principles of Satyagraha 
it is inconsistent for the simple reason that a Satyagrahi’s 
business is not to assist the police in the method which is 
open to the police, but he helps the authorities and the 


police to make the people more law-abiding and more rées- 
pectable to authority. 


Lord Hunter: Supposing a Satyagrahi has-seen one of 
the more serious crimes committed in these riots in his 
own presence. Would there be no obligation on him to 
inform the police } 


Mr, Gandhi: Of course [answered that question to Mr. 
Guider before and I think I must answer it to Your Lord- 
ship. I don’t want to misguide the youth of the country, 
but even then ha cannot go against his own brother, 
When I say brother, I do not, of course, make any distinc- 
tion of country or nationality, A Satyagrahi is wholly in- 
dependent of such a distinction. The Satyagrahi’s posi- 
tion is somewhat similar to that ofa councel defending an 
accused. I have known criminals of the deadliest type 
and I may humbly claim to have been instrumental in 
weaning them from crimes. I should be forfeiting their 
confidence if I disclosed the name of a single man. But sup- 
posing I found myself wanting in weaning them I 
would surely not take the next step to go and inform 
the police about them; I do not hesitate to say that for 
a Satyagrahi itis the straightest thing not to give evi- 
dence of a crime done even under his nose. But there can 
be only the rarest uses of this doctrine and even to- 
day I am not able to say whether I would not give evi- 
dence against a criminal whom I saw caught in the act, 


Asked as regards his view of the general situation,Mr, 
Gandhi said the impression made on his mind was that 
there was martial law and that he thought that the Govern- 
ment acted under the greatest restraint and forbearance. 
He said he could understand troops ina train, whieh was 
attempted to be derailed, being infuriated and he would 
find it in his heart to exouse those troops of mad acts of 
fury. He thought that the terms in which the military 
notice couched was entirely capable of misrepresentation. 
He thought the pe ople were fired on without notice, 
There were,say ,nine men going along, and a tenth man met 
them not wanting to be the tenth man. It cannot be prop- 
er to fire on them and probably there was no use in giv- 
ing notice to those who probably did not know of the 
military proclamation at all. 


Asked as to his views on the work of the two tribunals, 
Mr. Gandhi said, in his opinion the Government erred in 
prosecuting the offenders for waging war. He must admit 
that the work of the tribunals was consistent with the laws 
of civilised justice The sections under which the prosecu- 
tions were undertaken ought not to have been brought in- 
to usc. That hasty view. had caused unmerited and dispro- 
portionate suffering. The fine imposed on poor Ahmed- 
abad was heavy and the manner of collecting it from the 
labourers was unnecessarily harsh and irritating. And he 
ventured to differ therefrom Mr. Ambalal’s opinion as 
expressed by Lord Hunter and he felt that Mr, Ambalal 
had erred grievously against his people. He thought the 
action of Government in imposing the additional police 
on Nadiad and Barejadi was totally unjustified. The ar- 
guments urged by the Collector of Nadiad for inflicting 
that fine were totally irrelevant and vindictive. He was 
satisfied that the people of Nadiad were not in league with 
those who went to derail the train but gave every assist- 
ance to Government to trace the offenders and got a hand. 
some acknowledgment and compliment from the Collector 


for their assistance, 
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(Lord Hunter having finished, Justice Rankin 
examined Mr, Gandhi, We hope to give this part 
of the evidence in our next issue. ] 


EXAMINATION BY SIR CHIMANLAL. 


Sir Chimanla): With regard to your Satyagraha 
doctrine, so far as Lunderstand it, it involves the pur- 
suit of truth and in that pursuit you invite suffering 
on yourself and do not cause violence to anyboly else. 

Mr. Gandhi: Yes <ir. 

Q. However honestly a man may strive in his 
search for truth his notions of truth may be different 
from the notions of others. Who then is to determine- 
the truth? 

A. The individual himself would determine that. 

Q. Different individuals would have different views 
as to truth. Would that not lead to confusion? 

A. Ido not think so. 

Q. Honestly striving after truth is different in 
every case. 

A. That is why the non-violence part was a nec2s- 
sary corollary. Without that there would be confusion 
and worse. 

Q, Must not the person wanting to pursue truth be 
of high moral and intellectual equipment? 

A. No, It would be impossible to expect that from 
everyone. If A has evolved a truth by his own efforts 
which B, C and others are to accept I should 
not require them to have the equipment of A. 

Q. Then it comes to this that a man comes to a de- 
cision and others of lower intellectual and moral equip- 
ment would have to blindly follow him. 

A. Not blindly. All I wish to urge is that each 
individual unless he wants to carry on his pursuit of 
truth independently needs to follow someone who has 

determined truth. 

Q. Your scheme involves the determination of truth 
by people of high moral and inteliectual equipment 
and a large number of people may follow them blind- 
ly being themselves unable to arrive at similar con- 
clusions by reason of their lower intellectual equipment. 

A. I would exact from them nothing more than I 
would expect from an ordinary being. 

Q. Itake it that the strength of the propaganda 
must depend on the number of its followers, 

A. No. In Satyagraha success is possible evenif 
there is only one Satyagrahi of the proper stamp. 

Q. Mr. Gandhi, you said you do not consider 
yourself a perfect Satyagrahi yet. The large mass of 
people are then even less so. 

A. No. Ido not consider myself as an extraordinary 
man, There-may be people more capable of determin- 
ing truth than myself, Forty thousand Indians in 
South Africa totally uncultured came to te conclusion 
that they could be Satyagrahis andif 1 could take 
you through those thrilling scenes inthe Transvaal 
you will be surprised tohear what restraint your 
countrymen in South Africa exhibited- 

Q. But there you were all unanimous. 

A, Ihave more solidity of opinion here than in 


South Africa, 


Q. But there you had a clear-cut issue, not here. 

A. Here too we have aclear-—cut issue viz. the 
Rowlatt Act. 

Mr. Gandhi then explained how he presented 
Satyagraha asan instrument of infinitely greater 
power than violence. 

Q. Does not sufferingand going on suffering requ- 
ire extraordinary self-control ? 

A. No, no extraordinary self control is required. 
Every mother suffers, Your countrymen,I submit, have 
gotsuch a control and they have exhibited that ina 
very large measure. 

Q. Take Ahmedabad. Did they exhibit control 


| here? 


A All Isay is, throughout India where you find 
these isolated instances of violence you will find a very 
large number of people who exercised self-restraint. 
Ahmedabad and other places show that we had not 
attained proper mastery over self. The Kaira people 
in the midst of grave provocation last year acted with 
the greatest self-restraint, 

Q. Do youmean to gay these acts of violence were 
mere accidents ? | 

A. Notaccidents. But they were rare and would 
be rarer for a clear conception of Satyagraha. The 
country, I think, has sufficiently well realised the doc- 
trine to warranta second trial, Ido feel sure that 
the country is all the purerand better for having 
gone through the fire of Satyagraha. 

Q. Ordinarily your doctrine contemplates co-ope- 
ration with the Government and elimination of race- 
hatred and inviting self-suffering. Dovs not suffer- 
ing create ill will ? 

A. It is contrary to my thirty years’ experience 
that people have by suffering been fillod with any ill 
will against the Government. In South Africa after 
a bitter struggle the Indians have lived on the best 
of terms with the Government, and Gen. Smuts was 


the recipient of an address which was voluntarily 
voted by the Indians. 


Q. Is it possible to take part in the movement 
without taking the Satyagraha vow? 

A. I would ask them to take part in the non-civil 
resistance part of the movement. The masses unless 
they took the pledge were not to do the civil disobedi- 
ence part of the pledge. For those who were not civil 
resisters, therefore, another vow was devised asking 
people to follow truth at all costs and to refrain from 
violence. I had suspended civil resistance then and 
asit is open to aleader to emphasise one part of the 
vow Ll eliminated the civil resistance part which was 


not for that season suited to the people and placed the 
truth part before them. 


Sir Chimanlal Setalvad then referred to the ques- 
tion whether disobedience of the Rowlatt Act also 
was contemplated in the vow and referred to Mrs. 
Besant’s difference with Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi 
said that he had heard in Bombay that she had taken 
the vow less the Committee part of it. She said she 
had not done so, 

Q. Did she not point out that to disobey the Row- 
latt Act one would have to be an anarchist ! 
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A. She has certainly advanced that ground. 

Mr. Gandhi explained thatthe determining con- 
sideration was that the Rowlatt Act would not lend 
itself to active disobedience in a systematic man- 


ner. 

Q. Is not the underlying idea embarrassment of 
Government ? 

A. Certainly not. A Satyagrahi relies not upon 
embarrassment but upon self-suffering for securing 
relief. 

Q. Would not ordered government be impossible? 

A. Ordered government cannot be impossible if to- 
tally inoffensive people break the laws. But I would 
certainly make Government impossible if. I found it 
had taken leave of its senses. 

Q. In your message you ask people to refrain 
from violence and still violence occurred. Does it not 
show that the ordinary mind finds it very difficult to 
practise the theory of non-violence 4 

A. After having used methods of violence for 
years it is difficult for them to practise abstention. 

In reply to a question whether he had any evi- 
dence in support of the statement that the disturb- 
ances were organised, Mr. Gandhi replied in the 
affirmative and said he had no objection to place the 
materials he had before the Committee although he 
would not disclose the names of the persons concerned, 

Mr. Gandhi said, they did not suggest any des- 
truction of life but only of property. There was 
some organisation arranged on the 10th and on 
the 11th. He said he had the testimony of those who 
were told to do violence, and of those who did so, 
and of those who were witnesses of the scenes. 
He said he had direct evidence, he had people 
coming to him to surrender swords in their 
possession but they had not the courage todo so, He 
said he could identify some of the informants, but it 
was impossible for him to identify all, as, for instance, 
there were people from neighbouring: villages who 
came to him, and said they regretted what they had 
done, and that what they had done was from 
pure love for me. Asked asto how he could deter- 
mine whether what they said was the truth, Mr. 
Gandhi said, he thought he was capable of discrimina- 
ting an untruthful statement from a truthful one, 
They took advantage of the temper of the people and 
put those ideas into their heads, The Kaira derail- 
ment was committed by two or three individuals, 
They were drunkards and he could not say that the 
act was a deliberately organised one, It was his con- 
viction that the people in the town had no knowledge 
of the crime and if they had they would have pre- 
vented it. His view was based on the testimony of 

those for whom he had high regard. He could not tell 
whether the person convicted of the crime was the 
same who committed it because he had not learnt his 
name. Proceeding Mr, Gandhi said he suspended the 
civil disobedience movement because he realised that 
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the movement as a mass movement under present cir- 
cumstances was not advisable. He would not expect 
the people to realise the inwardness of the Satya- 
graha movement but he would expect them to realise 
that it was better for them,if they could not join 
the movement, at least to refrain from violence. 
Here Sir Chimanlal asked Mr. Gan- dhi to 
read froma lecafletof his, entitled, ‘When will 
Satyagraha be resumed ? and asked if when he was 
saying that they should be ready to resume Satya- 
graha because the military dispositions would then 
be complete, he was not desiring that military 
dispositions should be kept in all parts of the 
country in order that people may have the pleasure 
to indulge in breaking laws. Mr. Gandhi said 
that that was not an interpretation warranted by 
his words, He would not be guilty of saying such 4 
thing. He did not restart the campaign on the Ist of 
July as he had expected, much to the disappointment 
of his co-workers, only because the Viceroy and the 
Governor of Bombay asked him whether he wanted 
India to be an armed camp and to suspend the Satya- 
graha movement if he did not want her to be so, and 
he suspended it. 


Asked as to the fine imposed on the Ahmedabad 
workmen, Mr, Gandhi said the manner of collection 
was wholly bad, the principle of taxation was bad 
and the time fixed for collection was inopportune for 
collection. The fine was imposed in certain cases upon 
those who had nothing to do with the disturbances, 
He added that he was not going to say anything re- 
garding the exemptions, and that he was not pre- 
pared to dispute the discretion vested in authorities, 
He said he would not be fair if he did not pay his 
testimony to the handsome manner. in which the 
Collector of Ahmedabad had taken the measures he 
had thought necessary. 


[ To be concluded. ] 
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The South African Situation—The South 
African correspondent of the Times of India bas in 
his reeent communication given the cause of the delay 
in the appointment of the Commission and the news 
of the three members that are to sit on it He has 
also given the reports of the President of the South 
African League before the Local Government Com- 
mission at Johannesburg. 


Our correspondent’s communication to-hand adds, 
‘ the Secretary of the Local Government Commission 
has reserved a day for us to tender evidence viz., the 
13th February next,’ Our correspondent has sent 
usa letter of Mr. H. B. Shawe, Secretary for the In- 
terior, to the Secretary of the TransvaalBritishIndian 
Association, ‘Tho letter confirms the Times of India’s 


our columns. We hope that the Government of India 
and Mr. Montagu who have succeeded in their pro- 
posal of a non-official member accompanying Six 
Benjamin, will arrange to send the Hon. Mr. Shastri- 
ar as our non-official representative. 


The “ Leader ” Misled—In the course 
of his examination Lord Hunter asked Mr. Gandhi 


| whether there would be no obligation on # Satyagrahi 


to inform the police if he sees oneof the more geri- 
ous crimes in the riots committed in his own pre- 
sence. Mr. Gandhi answered: “ Of course I ansWwer- 
edthat question to Mr. Guider before and I think 
I must answer it to your Lordship. I don’t want to 
misguide the youth of the country, but even then 
he cannot go against his own brother. WhenI say 
brother, I don't of cowrse, make any distinction of 
country or nutionality. A Satyagrahiis wholly in- 
dependent of such a distinction ” 

Commenting on this the ‘ Leader” says: “We 
were under the impression that a Satyagrahi did ‘tiot 
recognise any distinction of country or race in thie 
ardent pursuit of truth. But it appears from Mr. 
Gandhi’s evidence that the doctrine of Satyagrahais 
subject to racial consideration,” 


Evidently the “Leader” has been misled, 


The spectre of high prices—A Christian lady 
of Lucknow has sent us a cutting from the sorres- 
pondence columns of the Indian Daily Telegraph 
drawing our attention to the high prices problem .The 
correspondent has quoted figures to bring out the 
amazing difference between the rates of the past 
and the ‘present.’ The correspondent sug- 
gested as a solution of this all-India problem a con- 
ference of the representatives of different Unions 
Associations and Leagues to enquire into this question 


has 


and to obtain representation on all councils for the 
purpose of looking after the interests of the working 


class, 
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Now,.this question is under discussion in various 
provinces, and the strikes, in different cities, which 
are universally acknowledged as one of the effects of 
high prices, make it impossible to delay the conside- 
ration any longer. The other day the Bombay Cor- 
poration discussed the problem and various suggest- 
ionscame forward as to the remedies to put a stop to 
this evil. Nobody could gainsay that the present high 
prices were disproportionate with the increase in 
wages. They were all agreed that the grievances had 


affected the workmen and middle classesas well. 


Mr. J. A. Wadia said, “Taking sugar, salt, 
average 
rise in prices was about 140 per cent during the 
war period.” The increase in wages during the pe- 
Besides this insuffi- 


cloth and kerosine oil together the 


riod, we are told, is 50 per cent. 
cient increase in wages of a millhand, we hear com- 


plaints from Government servants of different 


departments regarding their insufficient salaries. The 
increase in wages and salaries also can only be at the 


best a temporary remedy. The remedies that were 


proposed by the different members of the Bombay 
Corporation were among others Government con- 
trol, cheap grain shops, and stopping the export of grain 
and cattle to places outside India. All these are being 
tried in different places. The first two had their fail- 


ures. But, for these failures we cannot condemn the 


merits of the system. We have to work them again 
The 


more honestly and with greater cooperation. 
third remedy of stopping the export of grain and 
cattle has proved successful in large states like Indore, 
Tf we consider the effeet of this third measure only in 
the case of ghee, we can save 100,000 tins every 
month—which we have been exporting for the last 
three years. We donot send our ghee outside, we 
keep our cattle fur ourselves and in addition to these 
we arrange to feed our cattle well, and we achieve the 
major part of the needful, As regards the other neces- 
saries we, even what we are to-day, need not look 
for outside help except inthe case of cloth. 


Cloth is our largest import and we have time 
andagain put before our readerscur simple and 
easy scheme of solving this problem. 


Mr. Andrews’ letter—In his letter to Mr. 
Desai Mr. Audrews writes froin Mombasa: 


It touched me very much to meet the Patel com- 
munity. They were so poor and yet so educated and 
refined, I felt so proud of India when I saw their 
earnest, intellectual faces not one of them marked 
with any coarseness as far asI could see, and it made 
me, say, very indignant to think of the gross slander 
which had been brought upon them, when the Eco- 
nomic Commission called them “1morally depraved.” 

Ihave been very ill- once it seemed almost im- 
possible to go on—but it was His wil both that I 
should have this ilJness and also that I should reco- 
ver, Kor when I was in the very hospital, by God's 


Providence, I was given the best testimony that I 
could ever have got about the Indian community 
which completely overthrew the Government Re- 
port in its basal positions and I also received the 
testimony of Sir Apolo Kagwa of Uganda which J 
should otherwise have missed. 


Hindi or English--The following extract from 
Mr. C. Rajgopalachariar’s letter to the ‘ Hindu’ will 
be of interest: 


It is rather strange that politicians who, when the. 
question of constitutional reform is considered, are not 
baffled by difficulties, but in view of insurmountable 
obstacles reconcile themselves to the queerest mixtures of 
democracy and permanént-service rule, and when the ques- 
tion of acommon language comes up, summarily reject 
Hindi, because it is not at once a perfect solution of the 
problem. In this case, they adopt an attitude similar to 
that of the people who because it is not possible to have 
acomplete democracy at once would keep up the present 
system of administration. 


In the solution of the language problem the first 
question is, can the dominating language of Congress be, 
any longer, English ?:If not, then which one of the spoken 
languages of the people has to take the place? Any one 
who has observed the character of the attendance at 


Conferences and Congresses held within the last few years. 


would have noticed that the vast majority of the dele- 
gates are persons who cannot follow English speeches. This 
characteristie is bound,with the advancing pace of political 
education in the country, rapidly to increase. 


The claims of Hindustani are not met by pointing to 
differences between Hindiand Urdu. It is significant 
that this Hindi-Urdu difficulty is not seriously raised by 
any one who attended Congress and who knows «ther 
Hindi or Urdu, any more than English-knowing people 
would raise questions as to the Latin or Anglo-Saxon vo; 
cabulary of the English speeches made in Congress, 


Hindustani in one form or another is the language of 
over ten out of the thirty crores of India, and it is much 
more understandable to fifteen more crores of men -and 
women in Northern India than English can ever be. The 
South Indian difficulty is » very real difficulty. "But can 
we insist that the question should remain for ever un- 
solved for all people, because of this great difficulty of 
ours? English does not solve it for Svuth -India except 
for the English-educated minority. Is it not a dog-in-the- 
manger policy to insist on English in a Congress held in 
Hindustani cities, where the common people, men and 
women, are eager to take part? 


After all, is Hindustani so foreign to us?It is the 
language spoken by our Mussulman brethren in South 
India. Is ittoo much to ask ourselves to learn this Jan- 
guage—as a second language-for the sake of national unity 
between North and South, between Hindu and Mussu}- 
man ? The present generation of politicians may be too 
old to learn a new tongue, but the youths of the country 
are impatiently waiting to become leaders:and have time, 
opportunity and energy thus.to fit themselves for work 
in United India, It isa far more important equipment 
than many an other subject over which our boys and girls 


| are ruining their physical frames. 
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L. TILAK’S LETTER, 


To, 


The Editor, ‘ Young India, ’ 


Ahmedabad. 
Dear Sir, 


I am sorry to see that in your article on ‘ Reform 
Resolution ’ in the last issue, you have represented 
meas holding that I considered ‘every thing fair in 
politics’, I write this to you to say that my view is 
not correctly represented herein. Politics isa game 
of worldly people and not of Sadhus, and instead of 
the maxim ‘aygpretat FHA HTy’ as preached by 
Buddha, I prefer to rely on the maxim of Shri Kri- 
shna & qurt ay vada ateaaa wseaea.’ That ex- 
plains the whole difference and alsothe meaning of 
my phrase ‘ responsive co-operation.’ Both methods 
are equally honest and righteous but the one is more 
suited to this world than the other. Any further 
explanation about the difference will be found in my 
Gita—Rahasya. 


Yours ete. 


Poona City, \ 
B. G. Tilak. 


18-1-1920. 


[I naturally feel the greatest diffidence about 
joining issue with the Lokamanyain matters invol- 
ving questions of interpretations of religious works, 
' But there are things in or about which instinct trans- 
cends even interpretation. For me there is no con- 
flict between the two texts quoted by the Lokamanya. 
The Buddhist text lays down an eternal principle. 
The text from the Bhagvad Gita shows to me how the 
principie of conquering hate by love, untruth by truth, 
car and must be applied, If it be true that God metes 
out the same measure to us that we incte out to others, 
it follows that if we would escape condign punish- 
ment we may not return anger for anger but gentle- 
ness even against anger. And thisis the law not for 
the unworldly but essentially for the worldly. With 
deference to the Lokamanya I venture to say that it 
betrays mental laziness tothiuk that the worl: is not 
forSadhus. The epitome of all religions is to promote 
Purushartha, andPwrushartha is nothing but a despe- 
rate attempt to become Sudhw i.e. to become a gen- 
tleman in every sense of the term. 


Finally, when I wrote the sentence about ‘every- 
thing being fair in politics’ according to the Loka- 
manya’s creed, I had in mind his oft-repeated quota- 
tion até uf =raaq. To me it enunciates bad law 
And I shall not despair of the Lokamasya with all 
his acumen agreeably surprising India one day with 
a philosophical dissertation proving the falsity of the 
doctrine. In any case I pit the experience of a third 
_ ofa century against the doctrine underlying a4 ofa 


araag, The true law is ag geaft aera. 
M, K; Gandhi,} 


Young India, 


Ahmedabad, Wednesday, 28th January, 1920. 


THE KHILAFAT, 
(By M. K. Ganput. ) 


The question of questions to-day is the Khilafat 
question, otherwise known as that of the Turkish 
peace teams, His Excellency the Viceroy deserves 
our thanks for receiving the joint deputation even at 
this late hour, especially when he was busy prepar- 
ing to receive the heads of the different provinces. 
His Excellency must be thanked for the unfailing 
courtesy with which he received the deputation and 
the courteous language in which his reply was 
couched, But mere courtesy, valuable asit is at all 
times, never so valuable asat this,is not enough at this 
critical moment, ‘Sweet words butter no parsnips’ is 
a proverb more applicable to-day than ever before. 
Behind the courtesy there was the determination to 
punish Turkey. Punishment of Turkey is a thing 
which Muslim sentiment cannot tolerate for a mo- 
ment. Muslim soldiers are as responsible for the 
result of the war asany others. It was to appease 
them that Mr. Asquith said when Turkey decided to 
join the Central Powers that the British Government 
had no desigus on Turkey and that His Majesty's 
Government would never think of punishing the Sul- 
tan for the misdeeds of the Turkish Committee, Exa 
mined by that standard the Viceregal reply is not 


only disappointing but it is a fall from truth and 
justice. 

What is this British Empire ? It is as much Maho- 
medan and Hinduas it isChristian.Its religious neutra- 
lity is not a virtue, or if it is, it is a virtue of necessity. 
Such a mighty Empire could not be held together 
on any other terins, British ministers are therefore 
bound to protect Mahomedan interests as any other. 
Indeed ay the Muslin rejoinder says, they are bound 
to. nake the cause theirown. What is the use of His 
Excellency having presented the Muslim claim be- 
fore the Conference ? If the cause is lost, the Maho- 
medans will be entitled to think that Britain did not 
do her duty by them. And the Viceregal reply con- 
firms the view. When His Excellency says that Turkey 
must suffer for her having joined the Central 
Powers he but expresses the opinion of the British 
ministers We hope, therefore, with the framers of 
the Muslim rejoinder that His Majesty's ministers 
will mend the mistakes if any have been committed 
and secure a settlement that would satisfy Ma- 
homedan sentiment. 

What does the sentiment demand? The preser- 
vation of the Khilafat with such guarantees as may 
be necessary for the protection of the interests of 
the non-Muslim races living under Turkish rule and 
the Khalif’s control over Arabia and the Holy Places 
with such arrangement as may be required for 
guaranteeing Arab self-rule, should the Arabs de- 
sire it, Itis hardly possible to state the claim more 
fairly than has been done, Itisa claim backed by 
justice, by the declarations of British ministers 
and by the uuanimous Hindu and Muslim opinien, 

It would be midsummer madness to reject or winttle 
down # claim so. bagked. 
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THE “LEADER” MISLED. 


The “Leader” inits anxiety to make out a case 
against the Satyagraha movement from Mr. Gandhi's 
admissions, seems to have grievously neglectcd to 
consider his written statement and evidence asa 
whole. Pouncing upon his admission of his ‘having 
temporarily damaged the feeling of respect for law 
in some people’, it has tried to prove how the Satya- 

ha movement would have led to deplorable or evil 
results and asks:“Did not Mr. Gandhi start the move 
ment prematurely ? Were allthe other and milder 
constitutional means for securing the repeal of the 
Rowlatt Act exhausted before he launched his move- 
ment ?” Having satisfied itself that the movement 
was premature it deviates into a hackneyed homily 
on the necessity of “ combining moral virtues with 
other high qualities of head and heart to promote 
public interest ” and it concludes by saying that ordi- 
nary people are not fit to apply the principles of Satya- 
graha doctrine rightly. 

Now, every one of these objections has been com- 
pletely answered in Mr. Gandhi’s statement and the 
evidence before the Hunter Committee. As regards 
the charge of starting his campaign prematurely 
Mr. Gandhi says, “ I approached on bended knees 
LordChelmseford, and pleaded with him and with every 
English officer I had the pleasure of meeting and 
placed my views before them, but they said they 
were helpless....:....We had exhausted all the methods 
open to us.” All the popular members inthe Supre- 
me Council had condemned the legislation. The nation 
- had expressed itself as one man through the innumn- 
erable meetings throughout the length and breadth of 
the country and the cause was not ‘controversial’ in the 
least. Can our contemporary point out what ‘other and 
milder constitutional means’ were Jeft untried ? If 
auy were so left other leaders would certainly have 
tried them when Mr..Gandhi gave them an opportu- 
nity to do 80 by suspending Civil Resistance. It is 
more than six months since Mr. Gandhi wrote in his 
reply to Mr. Abdul Aziz, as follows: 


“If you have a remedy other than Civil Resistance 
by all means apply it and if you are successful Civil 
Resistance falla away automatically. The period of 
suspension is the period during which you and 
all the leaders who dread or disapprove of Civil 
Resistance can work with all your might to bring 
about the desired result, ’’ 


_ Secondly from a mere statement of Mr, Gandhi 
that his propaganda resulted in ‘temporarily damag- 
ing. the feeling of respect for law in some people’ the 
“Leader” jumps to the conclusion that ‘ if it had been 
persisted in for a sufficient time it would have affect- 
eda larger number of persons with even probably 
more deplorable results.’ The “Leader” even fears that 
‘the spirit of lawlessness in the people as a whole’ 
would’have been created. This conclusion is support- 
ed neither by facts nor by Icgic, On the 
contrary, it was Satyagraha that prevent- 
ed the more deplorable results which would have 


followed in the wake of the bitter agitation provoked 
by the Government’s obduracy. No doubt, Satya- 
graha has undermined the fear of law as law, in 
the minds of people, but it has created in them an 
intelligent and deep respect for law and order as be- 
ing the basis of all social stability and advance- 
ment. “A Satyagrahi ever obeys the laws of the 
State to which he belongs not out of fear 
of the sanctions but because he considers them to be 
good for the welfare of society.” And when on rare 
octasions he breaks the law to maintain his self-res- 
pect and honour he does s0 openly and civilly His 
actions, therefore, cannot embarrass the Govern- 
ment. The experience of Kaira and Champaran 
and the brave stand of the Indians in South Africa 
are, we believe, an ample proof of the self-restrain- 
ing influence of Satyagraha Even inthe matter of 
the Rowlatt Act agitation the country as a whole 
presented an exemplary restraint inspite of the 
gravest provocation and wherever violence did take 
place the Satyagrahis were invariably and consistently 
on the side of law and order. The disturbances 
occurred not,astheLe der” chinks, becauseSatyagraha 
was preached but because Satyagraha was not suffi- 
ciently preached and because the people had not 
developed the capacity ‘to stand any amount of 
suffering and provocation.’ . 

In the face of all these facts will the “Leader” still 
persist in regarding Satyagraha, which is nothing but 
truth and Ahinsa, as being unsuited to be preachsd 
to the masses ? If it does, it will merely betray its 
want of faith in human nature and the power of good 
over evil, 


THE QUESTION OF IMPERIAL PREFERENCE, 


The risks run and the dangers overcome in the 
war with Gerinany, have taught England the value 
of Imperial consolidation and it is urged from many 
quarters that the Empire is so vast and produces sach 
a variety of raw materials and manufactured goods 


| that it may become self-sufficing more easily than 


any other political organisation in the world. The 
desire of making the Empire -self-contained is ob- 
viously based on the advantages expected from the 
industrial and commercial independence. The simple 
remedy of achieving this independence for our Em- 
pire is to make every component part of the Empire 
self-sufficient. We, however, know that this simple 
remedy, perhaps for its very simplicity, will be laugh- 
ed at as a faddist’s solution. We know the so-called 
wider ideas of the present day economists will not 
allow them to accept this solution. 


Leaving aside fora moment this solution even 
these economists will agree to the fact that to make 
the Imperial Preference policy successful all the com- 
ponent parts of the Empire should be equally free to 
adopt this new policy. Asregards our country the 
new ReformAct says that theSecretary ofState should 
so far as possible abstain from intervention in fiscal 
matters when the Government of India and the In- 
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dian Legislature agree, and should only intervene to 
safeguard the international obligations of the Empire, 
or any fiscal arrangement within the Empire to His 
Majesty’s Government isa party. There is a contro- 
versy whether this provision gives enough autonomy 
to accept or abandon the Imperial Preference policy. 
It all depends upon the manner of working this part 
of the Reform Act. We cannot have always, as Mr. 
J. B. Petit observed the other day, a Montagu or 
a Sinha at the helm of India to guarantee a liberal 
interpretation. But, as the question of Imperial Pre- 
ference is to be decided in the present unenlarged 
Council, we shall even miss the advantage of getting 
our pu'lic opinion sufficiently represented in the 
Council and other advantages the Reform Act has 
brought us. 

Sir George Barnes speaking before the Committee 
of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber observed that a 
Committee of the Imperial Legislative Council would 
be appointed to go into the question of Imperial Pre- 
ference and to submit their report. Such a Commit- 
tee cannot be expected to properly represent the pub- 
lic opinion of India. The Hon’ ble Sir Fazulbhoy, pre- 
sidentof thé Industrial Conference has asked that 
this Committee should have wider powers under its 
terms of reference so that it can go into the whole 
question of tariffs and notsimply deal with one as- 
pect of the fiscal question, namely, Imperial Prefer- 
ence. He also hoped that this Committee will take 
public evidence regarding this question. The ex- 
pression of public-opinion through witness would be 
some gratification under the circumstances. His Ex- 
cellency the Viceroy addressing the Conference of In- 
dian and Ceylon Chambers of Commerce has promised 
us ‘not to adopt a policy of preference without 
full discussion and full support from enlightened pub- 
lie opinion,’ But His Excellency has warned against 
any hasty opinion on the matter. ‘“‘Let no one,” he 
said, ‘express ideas without a close examination of 
the statistics and of the condition of the trades con- 
cerned.” No statistics can, however, prove that it 
isin the interest of India to sell,for instance,cotton and 
to buy cloth. The resoluticn cf the Industrial 


Conference sums up the demand of the nation, which | 


reads as follows:— 

“This Conference strongly disapproves of the 
policy of Imperial preference attempted to be ‘intro- 
duced as manifested in the recent legislation regard- 
ing the exports of hides and skins; and urges that no 
measure of Imrerial preference should be adopted till 
the whole question has been examined by a Committee 
fully representative of the various industrial and 
commercial interests of the country, and charged 
with powers of taking public evidence regarding all 
fiscal questions, an indicated in the Despatch of the 
Secretary of State reviewing the report of the Indian 
Industrial Commission, and until the Indian Legisla- 
ture is in the position of deciding for itself the fiscal 


policy best suited tothe interests of the country, 
andof carrying it into effect,” . 


OUR DUTY TOWARDS OUR ARTS AND 
INDUSTRIES, 


We give below a reprint of Mr. Charles W. Me. 
Kinn’s letter from the pages of Natesan’s ‘ The 
Swadeshi movement ’ :— 


“ For myself, I have practised and preached Swa- 
deshi for thirty-five years—Indian clothes, shoes,cigars, 
beer, carpets, curtains, draperies, ornaments. As I 
look around, everything in my little drawing-room, 
except the engravingsand books, is from the East,-most 
of it from India, I wentinto the family mansion of a 
gentleman who has-been lecturing on Swadeshiin Cal- 
cutta. I saw no Agra carpet,no Delhitable-cloths nor 
embroideries, no Benares brasses, Jeypur enamels; no 
Punjab wood-carving, Mysore ivories; no Bidri ware. 
Many beautiful and tasteful things were there from 
France and Italy, in damask, marble and glass, but 
nothing from India. Just the same in another resi- 
dence of an Indian ruling Chief not a country—made 
article. In vain has Lord Curzon pressed upon the 
Princes, at all times, the propriety of their patro- 
nizing their country articles. In vain does Lady Fra- 
zer to my knowledge personally use Mainamati 
fabrics. In vain did I myself and Sir Edward Buck 
in the Pioneer urge wealthy Indians to patronize 
Agra marble work and Lucknow models of silver, 
Here is a simple test; the precious things of the Dhol- 
pur Raj have been publicly auctioned at Simla and 
Calcutta. Except one Agra table, which I bought 
and presented to the Calcutta Museum, there was 
not a single specimen of high-class or any Indian art- 
ware in this magnificent collection; even the crown 
which cost about ten Jakhs was made by an English 
firm. The Queen—Empress, whose coronation robes 
at Lady Curzon’s instance were prepared in Agra, 
has probably done more for the Swadeshi movement 
than all the Princes of Bengal. True there are many 
flourishing arts and craftsin the United Provinces 
and the Punjab, Thirty yearsago, I pointed out as 
editor of the Oudh Gazetteer all the industries, which 
might be followed with success, Especially I dwelt 
on glassware, for which materials lie fathom-deep 
on the Oosar plain. This is being worked; the tall 
chimney of a glass factory can be seen from the 
Rajpur road. But the owner works quietly; he has 
no time to talk; he does not even advertise. Who 
have pushed the iron, steel and manganese industries 
in Bengal, the Central Provinceand Madras of re- 
cent years? Martin, Turner, Glass, Olphert and 
myself, and no one gave more cordial support than 
Mr. J. B. Fuller. Heis also the author of a most 
valuable and elaborate work on tobacco, oil-seeds, 
cotton, hemp and flax, which were sold to me out of 
Tippera collectorate library for two rupees, as no 
one ever looked at it. Such is the backwardness of 
Bengal. Did notSir Edward Buck lose all his mo- 
ney, as Neath and many another did before him, in 
starting Indian industries ? I have myself spent about 
ten thousand rupees; nearly all lost, How often have 
I been called our Indian rag-bag in my domestic cir- 
cle, for wearing Indian: garment even in London, 
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Please advocate justice to English officers and their 
wives, who have felt for the poor patient artisan, and 
done their best for him. Remember that 3°33 per cent 
excise on Indian mill fabrics, and customs duty on 
Manchester goods, whatever its defects, is a protection 
for the hand-loom weaver. The principal sinners in 
the matter are the middle classes of India. Often 
have I pointed out toa Congressman that everything 
he was wearing was of English make, while my en- 
tire costume, except the hat, was country-made. By 
all means, boycott English or German-made clothes 
peacefully, soberly and persevere in doing so. May I 
tender one word of advice? Let each patriot make 
and stick to the rule that at least half of his expen- 
diture on clothes must be on country-made articles, 
while imported cigarettes should be avoided like 
poison,” 


We must be thankful to Mr. Mc.Kinn for his z:al 
for the Indian arts and crafts, and for the interesting 
facts about how some Britishers are silently working 
forthe encouragement of Indian crafts. These factsare 
a direct. proof of the possibility of the Englishmen co- 
operating in the cause of Swadeshi,if Swadeshi is dives- 
tedof all idea of boycott. It is indeed sad to reflect that 
while some Europeans show in practice their love for 
the beautiful articles of Indian manufacture even at 
the risk of some social ridicule,our princes and our lead- 
ing men of means should go in for foreign articles in 
order to satisfy their vulgar love of imitation. All 
honour to those Englishmen who are risking their 
savings to give a start to our Swadeshi industries, It 
is, however, the duty of Indians to see that their arts 
and crafts are in the hands of Indians themselves 
or those whv have made India their home. In this 
conneetion itis important to note the followirg ex- 
tract from an article of Mr. St. Nihal Singh:— 


“T find that the Jabour difficulties and the increase 
in wages and other costs of production, are turning 
the thoughts of British indiustrialists towards build- 
ing factcries where raw materials are available. in 
abundance, rather than continuing the present policy 
of importing them from places thousands of miles 
distant and thereby paying heavy shipping and other 
various charges, Some time ago a captain of industry 
told me that he had acquired land in a certain part of 
India with a view to putting up works there ”, 

The safest course, therefore, for the Indians would 
be to vow that they shall encourage local produ- 
ction and comsumption of articles of use and comfort. 

The 8:33 percent duty on mill-made fabrics may be 
taken asa protection for handloom weavers. But 
the fact unfortunately is that the protection does 
not reach the Indian weaver, 


Our Madras Agent. 
Mr, . Ganesan (3, Neclivirasami street, Triplicane, 
Madras ) is our authorised agent for Madras. 


Manager, 
Youne Inpia, 


Minimum Muslim demand. 


The Khilafat Deputation has issued the following 
statement:— 

The Viceroy’s reply, whilst it was perfectly courteous, 
was equally disappointing in that his Excellency said 
in emphatic language that Turkey, when she had her 
choice, deliberately drew the sword against the Allied 
Powers and must take the consequences. We eonsider 
this means punishment to Turkey for having joined the 
Central Powers, contrary to the solemn declarations made 
by Mr. Asquith, the then Prime Minister, after Turkey 
had so made her choice. His Excellency opined that 
whatever the decision, Indian Muslim loyalty would re- 
main asstauneh as ever. We desire to place on record our 
firm conviction that should the peace terms result un- 
favourably to Muslim religion and sentiment, they would 
place an undue strain upon Muslim loyalty, and knowing 
as we do the universal feeling in India, as men with a 
full sense of responsibility, it is not possible for us to 
give the assurance his Excellency has expected. It is 
due to the Pease Conference that is now sitting, to our- 
selves and to the Empire to which we desire to remain loyal, 
to state in explicit language the minimum that will 
satisfy Muslim sentiments. Arabia as delimited by the 
Moslem authorities and the Holy Places of Islam must 
remain under the control of the Khalifa, full guarantees 
being taken, consistently with the dignity of a sove- 
reign State, for genuine Arabian self-government, should 
the Arabs desire it. We advisedly used the word genu- 
ine because the present arrangement is thoroughly distrust- 
ed by the overwhelming majority of intelligent Muslim 
opinion, Islam has ever associated temporal power 
with the Khilafat. We, therefore consider that to 
make the Sultan a mere puppet would add insult to in- 
jury and would only be understood by Indian Muslims as 
an affront given to them by acombination of Christian 
Powers. Whilst, therefore, we must insist upon the 
pledge given by Mr. Lloyd George on the 5th January, 
1918, being fulfilled in order to show that we desire no 
more than strictest justice, we concede the right of the 
Allied Powers to ask for such guarantees as may be con. 
sidered necessary for the full protection of non-Muslim 
races living under the Sultan. We hope even at this 
eleventh hour that British Ministers will give due weight 
to and appreciate Muslim sentiment in India, supported 
as itis by practically the whole of enlightened Hindu 
opinion. His Excellency has stated that it is just pos- 
sible the peace terms may be completed and declared 
within afew days, and we can only hope that it is not 
yet too late to mend what mistake may have been com- 
mitted. Weclaim that the British Imperial Govern- 
ment is as much trustee for Muslim and Indian interests 
as for Christian. It is, therefore, not enough that our 
sentiment and wishes are placed before the League, but 


it is essential that the British Ministers make our case 
their own. 


INDIAN GRIEVANCES IN UGANDA. 

We take the following from the Zimes of India: 

The Uganda Herald just to hand contains a report of 
an address presented to His Excellency the Governor of 
Uganda Protectorate by the Kampala India Association 
at Kampala, in that country. The occasion was the de- 
parture of the Governor for England whither he was pro 
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ceeding to discuss with the Colonial Office numerous ques: 
tions touching the development of the country. ‘Lhe ad: 
dress raised numerous points which the: Indians advanced 
as grievances. It asked for a grant-in-aid and freehold 
building site for the encouragement of education and 
compiained that when the Association applicd for 
a plot for a school building they could only obtain 
one on a lease of 15 years, which was useless. It compla- 
ined that owing to Government drawing distinctions bet- 
ween Europeans and Indians regarding the allotment of 
land for residential qu...ers inthe principal towns, the 
Indian localities had become congested and insanitary. 
Among other complaints made was one that though In- 
dians had the privilege of trial by jury in India there 
was no provision for trial by jury under the Uganda 
Criminal Procedure Ordinance. A demand was made that 
Hindu and Mahomedan Law as regards succession and 
marriage should.be recognised inthe Protecturate and 
that Indian High Court vakils and solicitors should be 
allowed to practise in the Law Courts cf the Protectorate. 
The address requested that hospital accommodation, which 
had just been provided for the European community, 
should also be made for Indians. It also begycd that trec- 
hold land should be given at nominal rates to Indians to 
encourage them as settlers and the Association prutcstcd 
against the regulations governing the local cotton trade. 


His Excellency the Governor in awarm and symypa- | 
| certainly have told me, for we were speaking together 


thetic reply, said that as the address raised suv many con- 
tentious points and he was just aluut to leave the country 
he could not at once answer it in details. but many of the 
points raised were fair and now that !:e had them before 
himon paper he would give them lis consideration. 
Several of them such as education, trial by jury, hospital 
and so on would be raised when he was in Englnad. He 
pointed out that the complaint astocotton regulation 
was open to arguments and said he did not agree with the 
statements regardings the Mahomedan succession and 
marriage laws. 


Mr. Andrews’ Final:Address To Mombasa 
Indians. 


Mr. C. F. Andrews addressed a large gathering of 


; 


{indians at Mombasa. The Hon. Mr. Abdul Rasul was | 


in the chair. Speaking in Hindi Mr, Andrews said:— 
‘«The time has come at last for my departure from 
Mombasa, I expect to visit Zanzibar and Dar-es-Nalaam 
on my way to South Africa and on my return journey. 
At one time or another, I hope to be able to see most of 
the towns in Africa, where Indians have made their home 
and some of the country districts also. I need not tell 
you that my heart is chiefly with the poor, with those that 
are out of the way, with those that are far distant from 
their fellowmen. The frequent journeys I have had to 
make up and down the Uganda Railway have been a 
pleasure to me owing to this—that at every single station, 
however small, wherever the goods train or the mail train 
stopped, I have met little groups of Indians, sometimes 


only one or two families, and have been ‘ble tu speak to | 


Indian mothers and their children as well as tu the men. 
And then, how can I tell you all about the children, who 


- have flocked to me at every place? 1t has been a sadness 


delights of reading fur thewselyes fairy stories and tales 


of adventure, because no teaching has ever been given 
them while they are young. I cannot understand tha 
strange policy of the Government authorities, to allow 
this, the most precious treasure in thecountry, the minds 
of the children, to be wasted. But we ourselves must never 
own defeat. We imust not sit down and fold our hands. 
We must do things for ourselves. Just for this very rea- 
son, it was a happiness to me to spendone afternoon in 
Nairobi not this time with a boys’ school, but with a 
girls’ school, at the Arya Samaj Mandir. 
IN UGANDA. 

“Thave been twice to sce the site of your new col- 
legiate school at Mombasa, which our beloved President 
the Hon, AbdulRasul AllidinaVisram has founded in honour 
of his great aud noble father. WhenI was in Uganda 
[heard “his father’s name mentioned on every side as 
one of the pioneers aud founders of :that wonderful Pro- 
tectorate. There wasne clamour, over there, for turning 
the Indians out of the country. It was entirely the re- 
verse. One of the most striking afternoons I had was ir 
the company of the Young Baganda Association at Sir 
Apolo Kagwa’s house, when they opened out their minds 
to me and told me all their aspirations. I found among 
them the very same spirit that T have found among my 
own students in India. They had the same national] 
lhupes. If these patriots had borne the least grudge against 
the Indians for entering their country, they would most 


in the frankest possible manner, And what was the re- 
cord they gave about the Indiaus ? It was this, that they 
desired their presence, because they had found them good. 
They repudiated at once the charges that had keen brought 
against them and asked me if possible to tell the merchants 
in Bombay how the whole country needed opening up 
to trade and that they wished to have direct and friendly 
dealings with the best Indian merchants. Sir Apolo 
Kaewa himself was warm in his praises of the Indians, 
both on that and on other cccasions when I had the pri- 


| vilese of meeting with him. The Baganda Chief Justice 


took exactly the same point of view, and the ruling Chiefs 
also. 

“T have wandered from my main subject to-night, 
After vravelling up and down the country many times and 
seeing things from many different points of view Ihave come 
back to one con vinced conclusion.I gave utterances to this at 
Nairobi with all my might. It was as follows,—That politics 
by themselves will never help you, but on the contrary may 
become to youa drug, a wine, an intoxicant, a noxious 
poison. On all sides, especially among my own country- 
men, I see this land suftering from political fever,—and 
this is not a healthy state of things, in a new country. 
It was quite a relief to get to Uganda, where, for one sin- 
gle word of politics I was able to get ten on Education, 
No,-polities by themselves will never help you; but Edu- 
cation rvil/ help you,nay, it will more than help you,-it will 
be your salvation, 

EDUCATION. 

My advice then at Nairobi, at Kisumu, at Nakuru, at 
Kampala, at Jinja, and at other places has been very 
simple. 1t has been this. Let Indians sacrifice all they 
have to get schools built for their children. I wish I 


; ; ; 14 ake c , you. how, if only you would consi- 
to think of those faces, with keenly active brains behind | sould make clear to you, how, oat id consi 


them, growing older and older, without any of the pure | 


stently do this, then politics could look after themselves | 


or caample, if it isan Neonvmic Conmission Report ur- 
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ging the expulsion of all Indians from all Africa, what 

better answer could be given than the silent answer of a 
people, like the Indians of old, devoted to learning ? I 
use the word ‘devoted’ advisedly, because I know no word 
more typical of of ancient Indiathan this, devoted 
to learning. Plant your roots deep down into the soil, 
and then you can laugh at all Commissions and Conven- 
tions which wish to drive you out of Africa, Your very 
deepest roots are the roots of Education given to your 
chiidren. 

«When I was in Uganda, I heard a saying up and 
down the countryside which cheered my heart. It was 
this, that the Indians had brought two gifts with them 
into Uganda, which the Baganda people had been quick 
to recogrise. The first was the love of home, the love of 
the mother and wife’as the centre of that home. This In- 
dian love and respect for mother and wife had beena bless- 
ing to the Baganda people themselvy es, to watch and follow 
as an example. The second thing was the Indian’s intense 
fondness for his little children. Yes, the Baganda people 
were quite right in their rapid appreciation of theso traits 
of Indian charac*er; for they are typical of India, as every 
one who knows and loves India understands full well. But 
I wish sometimes that this characteristic, the love of chil- 
dren, vould act like a guardian angel to watch over the 
children’s welfare thoughtfully and wisely and make it 
impossible for the fathers to keep their children intellectu- 
ally and mentally in darkness.” 


MR. GANDHI’S EVIDENCE. 


We give below Mr. Gandhi’s examination by Justice 
Rankin.—— 


Justice Rankin said he wanted to get some dates from 
Mr. Gandhi. In reply to him Mr. Gandhi said the Satya- 
graha vow was taken on the third week of February and 
agreed that the Rowlatt Bill If had not yet passed. 

Justice Rankin: But before it was passed the country 
was ringing with suggestions as to methods of protest 
against it and one of the forms of protest suggested was 
refusal to pay the revenue 1 

A. Yes. 

Q. The orders passed by Magistrates were also to be 
disobeyed? , 

A. TL opposed the proposal. I had asked the ‘people in 
observing the hartal or civil disobedience that all police 
orders should be scrupulously carried out, 

Mr. Justice Rankin asked Mr. Gandhi if he could 
substantiate his statement by any of his public declarations 
and Mr. Gandhi agreed to furnish what documentary 
evidence there Was in his possession. 

Q. In going to Delhi it was not your intention to come 
into. collision with the authorities ? 

; A. se a Nal as from Dr, Satyapal and 
waml Shraddhanandji had asked me to « i 
the people there were eit inamabe — 

Q. He was not inviting you to pacify the people “who 
had got out of his hands, but to promote the Saty 


agraha 
movement! 


A. No, not to promote the 


movement, He said, ‘I 
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have failed,’ and that I should go to pacify people there. 
I was not going there to disobey Gevernment laws for 
the purpose of the Satyagraha vow. I was proceeding to 
help the authorities. 

Here also Justice Rankin asked Mr. Gandhi to supply 
any documentary evidence in his possession, as to the 
pacific intenion of his mission. 

Justice fiankin: Mr. Gandhi, you say in your speech 
of the 14th April that the action of the mob prevented 
you from carrying out your idea of going again to Delhi 
for rearrest. It was nota passing thought, I suppose! 

A. It was not a passing thought. It was my intention. 

Q. What was your object in seeking rearrest 1 

A. My object was to seek imprisonment again and 
again until the objectionable Act was removed. 

Q. That is not the object of a Satyagrahi as { under- 


’ stand it. 


A. It is not always. I did it in order to invite self- 


suffering, 

Mr- Justive Rankin: Was it your idea that that would 
inflame the country and be effective in removing the 
Legislation ? 

Mr. Gandhi: Not at all. If it was, I would lave proc- 
eeded to Delhi straight away. I had no idea of what had 
occurred at Amritsar and elsewhere and had urgent mes- 
sages from Ahmedabad the day after my arrival in Bombay. 

Mr. Gandhi then explained why civil disobedience was 
suspended, why he again thought of starting it but yield- 
ing to the desire of Lord Chelmsford conveyed through 
the Government of Bombay he desisted from restarting 
it. He emphasised that during the interval various atte- 
mpts were made to educate the people and there was even 
devised another vow by which people were asked to pledge 


themselves to the truth part and nonviolence part of the 
former vow. 


Q. Do you think that for India asawhole, by a 
misinterpretation of your doctrine, there has been an 
undue tendency to sympathise with lawlessness 4 

A. I don’t think that it is so. 


Mr. Justice Rankin : Pardon the question, Mr. Gandhi, 
Do you feel having done anything to damage the law~ 
abiding instincts of the people in India ? 

Mr. Gandhi: I feel guilty of having temporarily da- 
maged that instinct in certain people. 

Justice Rankin: There are vertain parts in India e. g. 
Punjab where people were more liable to misinterpret your 
doctrine? 


& 


Mr. Gandhi: No. There werecertain people so liable 
to misinterpret. As to the Punjab, I have found there 


_ people who can best understand Satyagraha, and wherever 


I have gone 1 have met people who sincerely regret the 
excesses. 


Justice Rankin: You said, Mr. Gandhi, finding the 
laws by a Committee was meant asa restraint. Did you 
intend that each Province would have a separate Com- 
mittee ? 


A, Yes, each was to have a separate Committee. But 
I was made President everywhere so that we should have 
the same policy everywhere. But of course I did contemp- 
late the contingency of different laws being broken in 
different places. 


Mr. Gandhi then explained the difference betw 
sive resistance and civil disobedience and said pas 
stance did not cxhaust the methods of protest. 


een pas 
Slv6 resi- 


[ We regret we could not give this time Mp 
Gandhi's examination by the other members of the 
Comunittee. | 
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Notes. : 


The Khilafat Deputation—We are averse as a 
rule to deputations going to England. If we wish 
to command the respect of the world, we must gene- 
rateand cultivate public opinion in India. That 
would tell on public opinion outside. In other words 
we must learn more and more to rely on our own 
strength. But there are occasions when a deputation 
to the centre of the Empire strengthens opinion in 
India. The Khilafat deputation perhaps falls under 
such a category. Fortune has favoured us in this 
matter. The Supreme Council has found the Khilafat 
question not quite easy to decide. It is easy when 
the straightest course is taken. Butif rumour is to 
be trusted, tremendous pressure is being brought to 
bear on the Supreme Council to dismember Turkey 
and to deprive the Khalif of most, if not all, of his 
temporal power. Christian powers are combining to 
do an unchristian act. For, dismemberment of Tur- 
key or the deprivation cf the control ofthe Holy 
places of Islam can be justified by no code of honour 
or morality that we know. 


world. The Khilafat deputation can by a religious i. e. 
true and humble handling of their trust rouse the 


conscience of England if not of Europe Eut whether 


they succeed in doing soor not a judicious, temperate 
but firm presentation of the case before the Christian 
Powers cannot but react upon us here. 
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| The Royal clemency—Efiect is being given to 


And the very strength 
of the Christian powers should dictate to them a policy 
of strictest justice to Turkey and the most scrupulous 
regard for the sentiments of the Mahomedans of the 
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the Clemency clause of the Royal Proclamation with 
fair despatch. But we would urge the Governments 
concerned to be quicker than they have been. Noth- 
ing has perhaps eased the situation so much as this 
gracious act for which the country has to be thankful 
to Mr, Montagu and perhaps more to Lord Sinha than 
to Mr. Montagu. We can see Lord Sinha’s handin the 
many passages of the Proclamation. But its good 
effect can be easily neutralised by tardy or niggardly 
action on the part of those who are responsible for 
giving effect to the wishes of the Sovereign. Quick- 
ness of execution enhances the nature of such gifts. 
And after all are not ‘clemency’ and ‘gifts’ mere terms 
of courtesy? If a prisoner does not deserve to be dis- 
charged, it would be a wrong dune to society to dis. 
charge him. In the casesin point the country con- 
siders the vast majority of those who have been and 
are heing discharged to he totally innocent. In their 
estimation these discharges are but belated acts of 
justice, a token of repentance on the part of the autho- 
rities. But actions cf Government are not weighed 
in golden scales. Andit is the proper thing to ren- 
der thanks whenever the prerogative of the crown is 
exercised. Let us hope that the Central and Provincial 
Governments will do nothing to chill the glow of 
satisfaction that pervades the country at the present 
moment over this act of clemency. We have been 
receiving letters from all parts of India giving 
names of those who should be discharged in terms 
of the Proclamation: We have advised patience in 
every case in the confidence that those in charge of 
the matter are expediting releases with all possible 
despatch, 

The question of Indians abroad—The two 
letters that Mr. Gandhi received from Sir George 
Barnesand sent by him tothe press, show that the 
Government of India is wide awake on this question 


‘and that they are taking effective steps to guard the 


rights of the settlers in South Africa and East Africa. 
Sir Benjamin Robertson has just sailed for South 
Africa. The problem he has to handle is delicate; 
the prejudice he has to war down is strong, 
We have confidence in his diplomatic tact, He knows 
that there can be but one solution to the South Afri- 


can question. The civic rights of our countrymen 


who have made South Africa their second home 
must be fully protected. We have dealt with the 
Kast African question ii our leading columns, Sir 
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George Barnes’ letter while fully sympathetic needs 
a corrective which Mr. Gandhi's reply has supplied, 
No doubt it is right in theory that every country 
has aright to turn out undesirables going to them 


from other countries. But Sir George Barnes ought 
to know by this time the many unlawful uses made 
of the term ' Undesirable’. 


Since the above was in type, His Excellency the 
Viceroy’s opening speech in the Council has appeared 
in the daily papers. His Excellency has in this speech 
given us sufficient assurance that his Government 
will do, as it already has been doing, everything in 
its power to defend Indian interests We are thank- 
ful for this timely assurance which will go a great 
way to create calmness for which His kxcellency has 
so earnestly pleaded. In the matter of the Fiji and 
Guiana deputations weare glad he has done the 
most proper thing todoin leaving the question al- 
most entirely to the decision of the people’s represen- 
tatives, 


_ Wanted Dr. Anna Shaws—The Springfield 
Weekly Republican describes the life of Dr. Anna 
Howard Shaw whose lifetime devotion to the women’s 
eause has been crowned with the passing of an amend- 
ment of the Federal Constitution by the United States 
Congress whereby the American women are emanci- 
pated from their political inferiority to men. It 
should have an interest for everyone who has the 
wemen’s cause at heart and especially when our women 
have been left alone to fight out their own cause in our 
legislative assemblies, The journal writes: 


The life of Dr. Shaw, coming to America an infant 
child of an immigrant family from England, was of the 
sort that we like to regard as typically American. Living 
in a log cabin in the woods of Michigan, struggling for 
and obtaining an education under exceptional difficulties, 
forcing her way, always with the betterment of her kind 
as the main object, into activities seldom undertaken by 
women, she becanie a power for social good by her perso- 
nal, individual contact with people about her and by her 
eloquence, administrative ability and good sense. The 
zeal which led her to make 198 speeches before election 
day in 1915, the year in which she retired from the office 
of president of the national woman suffrage association, 
was earlier evide:.ced in her strenuous campaigns for tem- 
perance and still earlier in her successful efforts to enter 
thé Christian ministry and in her ministerings both to 
her little congregation on the Cape and to the poor of 
Boston, 

It was to make her Christian ministry most practical 
that Anna Shaw pursued the studies for which she ob- 
tained her first doctor’s degree, that of doctor of medi- 
cine. She could not. be satisfied with missionary work 
that was principally preaching; but she was after all chief- 
ly the doctor in the primitive meaning of the word—the 


' teasher, This was formally recognized by the conferring - 


upon her of the other degrees which she held—those of 
doctor of divinity and doctor of laws. With an exceptional] 
endowment of personality anda keen sense of humour, 
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Dr. Shaw was peculiarly fitted as a leader in trying and 
doubtful times. As administrator ofthe national associa- 
tion of suffragists she helped to guide the great movement 
along the lines most certain to lead to victory. She was 
an aggressive campaigner, a doughty champion of her 
causes, but she steered sharply clear of militancy and con- 
troversial phases of feminism. She illustrated in her own 
person the truth which she preached. 


Satyagraha—Sir Chimanlal Setalwad in his exa- 
mination of Mr. Gandhi asked if it did not require 
high intellectual and moral equipment to appyehend: 
truth. Replying to this question directly, in its note 
on ‘Satyagraha, the Indian Social Reformer says: 
“ The question in our opinion betrays a strange igno- 
rance of what truth is. The test and credential of 
truth is that it can be apprekended by all.” Another 
question of Sir Chimanlal was equally noteworthy. 
‘He asked: ‘Honestly striving after truthis different 
in every case. Would that not lead to confusion?” 
Mr. Gandhi replied: ‘“ That is why the non-vio- 
lence part was a necessary corollary. Without that 
there would be aconfusion and worse.” These re- 
plies together make the basis of Satyagraha clear. 
In this connection the Social Reformer observes: “If 
the populace understood Satyagraha in the sense 
that Mr. Gandhi understands it, there will be no sa- 
fer or more efficacious means of national salvation.” 


The tradition current in Northern India of thes 
people having used Satyagraha against Aurangzeb in 
connection with a bathing ceremony at Mathura 
can be quoted as an example of the populace having 
understood Satyagraha ‘inMr.Gandhi’s sense.’ But such 
traditions which have not unfortunately found their 
place in the pages of history are classed with the Pura: 
nic stories, The story of Indian Satyagrahisin South 
Africa is explained away by some by attributing to spe- 
cial circumstances the understanding of Satyagraha by 
the masses. If we cite the recent peaceful Hartals, the 
credit is put to the account of the military force. English 
history has a precedent in the wpersecution of the 
Quakers and their success in getting their demands 
recognised by the Legislature. The history of these 
brave sufferers also may not, weare afraid, be re- 
garded as sufficient to warrant a generalisation for 
all nations, because,it may be argued, the English 
Dissenters were cultured enough to under- 
stand the non-violence part of their creed. Surely top- 
ping all these is, in point of conviction to those that 
demand a precedent in history, the touching history 
of the Doukhobors, a band of peasant Satyagrahis of 
Russia, Theirs isan instance of a people certainly 
not more cultured than our masses here. The des« 
cendants of the bravest of these Satyagrahis are at pres 
sent in Canada our fellow-citizens of the Empire. We 
admit that the capacity of the masses for suffering 
for truth may be under certain circumstances limited, 
That, however, cannot detract from the fact of their 
possessing such a capacity. 


[ We reproduce elsewhere the history of the 


Doukhobors. } 
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TWO DOCUMENTS. 


Our. readers are aware that afoul charge of 
moral depravity has been made against the Indian 
settlers in East Africa and it has been stated by in- 
terested Europeans that the natives of Africa have 
been hurt by the presence of the Indian settlers. Mr. 
Andrews, who has rendered yeoman service to our 
countrymen during his short stay in East Africa, has 
succeeded in disposing of both the charges on what 
must be termed unimpeachable testimony. He has 
procured a certificate from Dr. Albert Cook whom 
he describes as ‘‘ perhaps the most famous doctor in 
all Africa.” On the first charge Dr. Cook says: 


‘Having been in charge of the largest hospital in 
Uganda for ever 20 years I give it as my delikerate opinion 
that there is less venereal disease among the Indians resi- 
dent in Kampala than any other section of the commu- 
nity. This. hospital has over 200 beds and we have large 
in-patient and out-patient practice among the Indians.” 


There cannot be anything more emphatic or clin- 
ching than this certificate from an eminent hospital 
surgeon. We are reminded of a similar charge hav- 
ing been made in South Africa during the early nine- 
ties, and it was set at rest by the testimony of medi- 
cal men who had a large practice among Indian set- 
tlers, The detractors became ashamed of themselves 
when they found that they themselves were the worst 
offenders so far as moral depravity was concerned. So 
one findsin South Africa one simple issue viz; 


trade competition and jealousy due to it. 
It is nothing else or nothing more in East 
Africa. But the old charges are being trotted out 


in order to fog the public mind and to enlist the 
sympathy of disinterested persons. Whatever may be 
the result in the end, Mr. Andrews has at least clear- 
ed the ground and brought the only issue to a head. 


The second charge about the native African dis- 
like has been equally satisfactorily answered by the 
production of a document signed by the Prime Minis- 
ter anu the Chief Justice, two ministersof the native 
Parliament. Mr Audrews says in his covering letter 
that ‘this is the only articulate and self-governing 
body of Africans in Central Africa.’ ‘Their voice ,’ 
he adds, ‘should be quite final in such matters.’ Let us 
hear that voice. Sir Apolo Kagwaand the Prime 
Minister and Mr, Staislos Enganya, the Chief Justice, 
say in their letter to Mr. Andrews: 

With reference to our meeting with you in our native 
Parliament this morning, we beg to confirmin writing our 
opinion we expressed on thie following two points which 
came out, namely:— 


(a) We do want tho Indians to remain in our country, 
aS we consider that their beinghere would improve our 
country, and would do a lot of good, and would do no harm 
to the country. Besides, we find them moral people. We 


would of course like better Indians, 


(b) We do not want our country to be united to any 
other Protectorate, for, we consider that if this was done 
it would greatly interfere with our Uganda Treaty, 1900, 
and our customs. We have other reasons besides, There- 
fore, we would very much like this Protectorate to remain 
as it is, 

So the Africans not only do not consider them to 
be undersirable but they ‘do wantthe Indians to 
remain’ in their country. The‘ du ’is emphasised in 
the original. And they want them because the In- 
dian settlers ‘improve our country and would do a lot 
of good and would do no harm,’ 


It isagainst such people that an unscrupulous 
agitation is being carried on. Greed could go no fur- 
ther. Happily the Government of India is wide awake 
and we trust that before long the cloud hovering over 
our countrymen in East and Central Africa will 

disperse. 


PARTY ORGANISATIONS. 


With the coming of theReforms it is inevitablethat 
Indian public opinion should crystalise into parties, 
It is no longer possible to secure the unity which the 
Congress presented so long in its deliberations, The 
Congress will present and will have to make pro- 
vision for a variety of views. Replying to a letter 
in August last of Mr. G.S. Arundale Mr, Gandhi 
wrote: | 

‘* You suggest the desirability of unity. I think unity 
of goal ave have. But parties we shall have—we may not 
find a common denominator for improvements. For some 
will want to go further than others. I see no harm in a 
whulesome variety. What I would rid ourselves of, is 
distrust of one another and imputation of motives. Our 
besetting sin is not our differences but our littleness. We 
wrangle over words, we fight oftenfor shadow and lose 
the substance......... Is is not our differences that really 
matters. It is the meanness behind that is ugly. ” 

‘hese few words sum up the code of a healthy pub- 
lic life that ought to be honoured by public men, 
With our political advancement new issues are, as is 
natural, coming forth. Now comes the time to see 
whether we continue in loosely indulging in vitupe- 


,ration ana groundlessly attributing motives to our 


co-workers, or we exercise tolerance and en- 
rich ourselves with a noble self-restraint. Tolsaration 
isa virtue commendable not only in our religious 
faiths, but it is, at least equally, necessary in the do- 
main of politics. Ihe immediate occasion of repeat- 
ing this caution is the likelihood of a new danger 
we see creeping into our politics. Proposals are seri- 
ously made to establish party organisations, which 
will, among their other effects, shape the present 
irregular vituperation aud a systematised intolerance 
will begin. It is one thing to have honest differences 
of opinion and parties to represent them, but to con- 
duct our public life on party lines through rigid party 
organisations as is done in the west, is totally differ- 
ent and highly undesirable. The Leader of Allahabad 
writes; 
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“ ven assuming that it is possible for the two parties to 

meet on a common platform in the creation of which both 
took part, it does not follow as a matter of course that 
in the actual working of the Reforms, too, there should be 
one and only one party. 

‘“‘As we have pointed out in a previous issue, the whole 
fabric of modern responsible government rests on party sys- 
tem. It may be foreign to our history and it may be distaste- 
ful to our sentiment that those who have worked together 
on the same platform, which was a platform for agitation 
and demonstration, should divide themselves into parties 
when they are face to face with practical issues. But the 
fact is that a party in power without a party in opposi- 
tion cannot be trusted to run efficiently the complicated 
machinery of responsible government.” 

Opining on the necessity of a party in opposition 
and a party in power our contemporary happens to 
voice even the extreme leaders of the other party. 
Our leaders, irrespective of their party, unite herein 
unconsciously in importing an unhealthy system. Tle 
evils of this system are sufficiently manifest in the 
West. The Prime Minister who is expected to be the 
best representative product of this system, is con- 
cerned more about his power than about the welfare 
of the Parliament His energy is concentrated upon 
securing the success of his party. His care is not 
always that the Par'iament shall do right. Prime 
Ministers are known to gct the Parliament do things 
merely for party advantage. Another instance of 
this system is the President of the United States. We 
are told by Viscount Bryce how an eminent Ameri- 
can said to friends who wished to put him fgrward, 
** Gentlemen, let there be no mistake. I should make 
a-good President, but @ very bad candidate’—whic 
means that under party organisations, for a man to 
succeed in the elections he must possess qualities 
other than those required of a good President. O.her- 
wise he has no chance. 


In the case of the election of other members of 


popular assemblies, the honesty of a layman will be 
surprised and shocked to hear of the mechanism used 


by the managers cf the organisations. The military | 


discipline to be observed by the members robs men 
of their independence, and the fascination for poli- 
tical life created by the trumpeting in party news- 
papers, tempts even able men to offer themselves for 
party candidature. They thus grow in favour and 
power, but lose in their independence and patriotism. 


On this point. ‘The American Commonwealth’ has 
the following remarks: 


“The strictness of party discipline leaves little free- 
dom cf individual thought or action to the member of a 
legislature;. the ordinary politician has little interest in 
anything but the regular party programme, and in no 
party are the citizens at laige permittéd to select their 
candidates...... While, thercfore, rcthing is easier than 
for opinion which runs in the direct channel of party to 
give effect to itself frequently and vigorously, nothing is 
harder than for opinion which wanders out of that shienat 
to find a legal and re;ular means of bringing itself to bear 
upon those who govera either as logislators or executive 
officers. This is the weakness of the American party 


system, perhaps of every party system, from the point of 
view of the independent-minded citizen, as it is the strong 
point from that of the party manager.” 


This system of organising parties reduceseven the 
press to a disgraceful position. It carries on its 
wings anything and everything that pays in return 
by increasing popularity and sale. 

The condition of voters is no less pitiable. Before 
an ordinary voter can calmly form his opinion on a 
ccrtain subject, newspapers pour on him a set of 
views which he cannot but unconsciously borrow. 
They may not be of any use when he has to vote; he 
votes as amember of a j arly, his party prepossessions 
and party allegiance lay hold on him. “Bringing 
men upto the polls,” Viscount Bryce says, 
‘-i3 like passing a steam rcller over stones newly laid 
on aroad; the angularilities are pressed down, and 
an appearance of smooth and even uniformity is 
given which did not exist befcre. When a man has 
voted, he is committed: he has thereafteran interest 
in backing the view which he has sought to make 
prevail.” Proceeding, the author observes: 


-* We cannot fail to note how small a part of the view 
which the average man entertains when he goes to vote 
is really of his making. His original impression was 
faint and perhaps shapeless: its present definiteness and 
stength are mainly due to what he has heard and read. 
He has been told what to think, and why to think it. Argu- 
ments have been supplied to him from without, and.con- 
troversy has embedded them in his mind. Although he 
supposes his view to be his own he holds it rather be- 
cause his newspapers, his party leaders all hold it. His 

acquaintances do the like.” 


So we see that the element of pure personal con- 
viction, based on individual thinking, is but small. This 
state of things is no Icss applicable to the commercial 
and professional classes than to the working classes; 
for few really take the pains, or indeed possess the 
knowledge, to enable them to form an independent 
judgment. 


So the party organisation system creates a vici- 
ous circle. The party papers and party leaders tell up- 
on the thinking power of the voters, and the dread 
of public opinion iajures the independence of the 
leading men and the press. Once. got into it it be- 
comes increasingly difficult fora man to snap the 
chains of the system an give expression to what ha 
inwardly feels. Our new electorate is to be formed. 
The new voters will look to the leaders of their pro- 
vinces for guidance. It is now that the provincial 
leaders are likely to be dazzled by the bright side of 
the party organisations. In their enthusiasm for 
achieving their immediate object they are very likely 
to be blind to the dark side of the system. If these pro- 
viccial leaders who are indirect touch with our voting 
publicin matters great and small, sacrifice independent 
thinking, they may unconsciously fall victims to the 
siren fascinations of public life. If they have toavoid 
the import of this western evil, they musb cultivate 
independent thinking in themselves, They have to 


} be industrious in cvllecting first hand factsand figures 
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bearing on the various national problems. If they 
come to decisions with an unbiased mind and show 
courage in expressing their ripened convictions to 
the public, they will be rightly acquiting themselves of 
their responsibilities. The public will thus have bare 
facts placed before them without exaggeration and they 
will gain the right guidance in forming their deci- 
sions, All leaders thus guarding against the 
evils of the party organisation will purify our public 
life. They will make any Corrupt Practices Bill un- 
necessary. They can save the press the dishonour- 
able position of publishing whatever pays mcst. If 
our politicians so determine, we can avoid the vicious 
circle and thus set an example tothe western politi- 
cians. We shall be sinning against our culture if we 
slavishly make our politics a blotting pad of western 
politics. To closely study our national problems, fear- 
lessly and discriminately to preach what we decide 
and to practise what we preach should be the work 
before us. Only thus can we give the proper guidance 
to our voting public. 


THE LIBERAL PARTY AND THE CONGRESS, 

Among the resolutions passed by the Congress 
the Reforms Resolution still continues to be discuss- 
ed in the coluinns of some eminent journals, Refu- 
sing to agree with the Times of India’s reasonable 
conclusion on the subject some of our contempora- 
ries point out what they wrongly term “ the socalled 
compromise”as one of the reasons justifying the mainte- 
nance of separation of the Moderates from the Con- 
gress. Rightly or otherwise many of our Moderate 
friends seem united i: advancing,it asa plea for dis- 
union, 

But the Leader of Allahabad has gone further and 
has advanced some funny reasons why the Moderates 
should continue to work apart from the Congress. In 
anarticle ‘“ The Liberal Party and the Congress”, 
the journal observes: “ But this is not the only rea- 
son for the maintenance of a distinctive Liberal Party 
in India.........The mendacious and discreditable 
campaign of calumny against. the Muderate members 
of the Viceroy’s Council in connection with the Row- 
latt Act, was followed by the Satyayraha demonstra- 
tions which the Moderates certainly disapproved...... 
Later, the Congress Sub-Committee’s boycott of the 
Hunter Committee, since supported and endorsed by 
the Congress itself, was another act which could not 
be approved by those who were anxious that the 
country should derive the fuliest advantage from the 
Committee’s investigation......... By their action the 
Congress Sub Committee did all they could to nullily 
the efforts of the Moderate deputation in England in 
getting an independont public enquiry......... For 
yvt another vindication of their wisdom in abstaining 
from the Amritsar session, we may refer the readers 
to the regrettable resolution to Keep alive the pain- 
- ful memory of Jallianwalla Bagh.” We certainly ap- 
preciate the courage of our contemporary in fearless- 
ly expressing its own convictions against the miajo- 
rity ofour national leaders, But theso reasons, 
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when adduced as reasons of holding al of from the Cons 
gress, will be endorsed by very few even from among- 
st the Moderaté party, The /ndian Social Reform- 
er which yields to no one in its covrage of expressing 
its convictions, has ably met with all the arguments 
of the Leader. If reasons like those adduced by the 
Leader can justify a permanent division in the natio- 
nal assembly, there will remain no necessity of toler- 
ance in conducting any institution, However, the Lea- 
der writing on the same subject in its issue of January 
18th says in conclusion; “‘ Taking the constitution of 
the Congress as it is at present, we cannot see how 
the Liberals with the views they hold and which 
they are not prepared to abandon, can find themselves 
in those bodies. If those who are in power in the 
Congress think that the Liberals are not yet political 

untouchables ’ and that they may be yet again ad- 
mitted into their sacred precincts a radical alteration 
in the constitution of the Congress seems to be nece- 
ssary.” 

This conclusion inspite of its objectionable wording 
is promising enough of aspirit of compro- 
mise. In the light of this, the reasons referred 
to above obviously seem to be the result of one-sided 
thinking This conclusion breathes a true spirit of 
public life- readiness to give and take without sacri- 
ficing one’s essential principles, The Congress has 
appointe] a thoroughly representative body to consi- 
der the whole constitution of the Congress. After the 


new constitution is formed we hope that all the old 


veterans of the Congress will again adorn the Com- 
ing session. 


——— 


RUSSIAN SATYAGRAHIS, 


DovukKHOoBpors. 
We summarise below the history of the Doukhobors 
from the Encyclopedia Brittanica, 11th Edition:— 
Doukhobors, a name given by the Russian Orthodox 
clergy to a community of non-confirmist peasants. The 
word etymologically signifies spirit—fighters, being ori- 
ginally intended by the priesthood to convey that they 


fight against the ‘Spirit of God;’ but the Doukhobors 


themselves accopted the term as signifying that they 
fight, not against, but for and with the Spirit. Of late, how- 
ever, they have decided to give up this name and call 
themselves “Christians of the Universal Brotherhood.” 
This religious community was first heard of in the middle 
of the 18th cegtury. By the end of that century or the 
beginniag of the 19th their doctrine had become so clear- 
ly defined, and the number of their members had so great- 
ly increased, that the Russian Government. and Church, 
considering this sect to be particularly obnoxious, started 
an energetic campaignagainst it. The foundation of the 
Doukhobars’ teaching consists in the belief that the spit 
of God is present in the soul of man, and direots him by 
its word within him. They understand the coming af 
Christ in the flesh, his works, teachings and sufferings, in 
a spiritual sense. The object of the sufferings of Christ, 
in their view, was'to give an example of suffering far 
truth. Christ cantinues to suffer in us even now when 
we do nat liye in accordance with the behests and sparit 
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of his teaching. The whole teaching of the Doukhobors 
is penetrated with the Gospel of the spirit of 
love. They pray inwardly at all times; on fixed 
days they assemble for prayer meetings at which 
they greet each other frateynally with low bows, thereby 


acknowledging every man as a bearer of the Divine Spi- 


rit. Their teaching is founded on tradition which is 
called among them the ‘‘Book of Life,” because it lives in 
their memory and hearts. It consists of sacred songs 
or songs partly composed independently, partly formed out 
of the contents of the Bible, which however have been 
evidently gathered by them originally, as until quite 
lately. They were almostentiroly illiterate and did not 
possess any written book. They found alike their mutual 
relations and their relations to other people—and not 
only to people but to all living creatures—exclusively on 
love and therefore they hold all people equal and brethren. 
They extend this idea of equality also to the Government 
authorities, obedience to whom they do not consider bind- 
ing upon them in those cases when the demands of these 
authorities are inconflict with their conscience; while 
in all that does not infringe what they regard as the will 
of God they willingly fulfill the desire of the authorities. 
They consider killing, violence, and in general all rel:- 
tions to living beings not based on love as opposed to 
their conscience and to the will of God. They are indus. 
trious and abstentious in their lives, and when living up 
to their standard of their faith they present one of the 
nearest approaches to the realisation of the Christian ideal 
which has ever been attained. In many ways they have 
thus a close resemblance to the Quakers or Society of 
Friends. For these beliefs and practices the Doukhobors 
long endured cruel persecution. Under NicholasI in the 
years 1840 and 1850 the Doukhobors, who on religious 
grounds xefused to participate in military service, were 
_ all banished from the Government of Tauris—whither they 
had been previously transported from various parts of 
Russia by Alexander I.—to Transcaucasia, near the Tur- 
kish Frontier. But neither the severo climate nor the 
neighbourhood of wildand warlike hillmen shook their faith 
and in the yourse of half a century, in one of the most un- 
healthy an! unfertile localities in the Cauoasus they trans- 
formed this wilderness into flourishing colonies and con- 
tinued to live a Christian and laborious life, making 
friends with instead of fighting with hillmen. But the 
wealth to which they attained in the Caucasus weakened 
for a time their moral fervour and litile by little they 
began to depart from the requirements of their belief. 
As soon, however, as events happened among them which 
disturbed their outward tranquility, the religious spirit 
which had guided their fathers immediately revived with- 
in-them, Any series of calamities was accepted by Dou- 
khobors as a punishment from God, and a spiritual aw .ken- 
ing of a most energetic character ensued. They again 
renounced tobacoo, wine, meat, and every kind of C xcess, 
many of them dividing up all their property in order to 
supply the needs of those who were in want, and they 
collected a new public fund. They also renounced 
ticipation in acts of violence and therefore refused mili- 
tary service. In confirmation of their sincerity in the 
summer of 1895 the majority (about 12000) of Doukho- 
bors burnt ull the arms which they, like other inhabitants 
of the.Caucasus, had taken up for their protection from 
wild animals, and those who were in tho army refused to 


all par-. 


continue in servico. In 1895 the-Doukhobors became the 
victims of a series of persecutions, Cossack soldiers plun- 
dering, insulting, beating andmaltreating both men and 
women in every way. Many were banished and they 
suffered from exhaustion and disease. When information 
reached Count Leo Tolstoy of their miserable plight he 
together with the Society of Friends raised funds for alle- 
viating their suffering, At the same time Tolstoy and 
his friends appealed to the public and the Government in 
their favour. The Doukhobors themselves asked for a 
permission to leave Russia which was granted them in 
1898. Abovt 7500 Doukhobors emigrated to Canada 
where they were cordially received by the population of 
the Canadian Port towns. In April 1901 in the Canadian 
House of Commons the Minister of Justice made a state- 
ment about them in which he said that ‘not a single of- 
fence had been committed by the Doukhobors; they were 
lawabiding andif good conduct was a recommendation, 


. . d 
they were good imigrants.’ 


MR. GANDHTS EVIDENCE. 
EXAMINATION BY P. JAGATNARAIN. 


Q. I presume, Mahatmaji, you are not against the 
Government’s taking measures to put down anarchy 4 

A. Of course not. But anarchical crimes can be pu- 
nished under the ordinary law. 

Q. How was it then that you objected to the Rowlatt 


Legislation ? 


A. My fundamental objection to the Rowiatt Act is 
that it constitutes a libel on the whole Indian nation. 

Q. But. you know there are safeguards ? 

A. As to the safeguards I can say from experience 
they are not merely illusory but dangerous traps. The 
safeguards are but a delusion and make the executive still 
more irresponsible. 

Q. It is alleged that the Satyagraha mevement would 
embarrass the Government. Are you not afraid of any such 
result of your movement ? 

A. The Satyagraha movement is not started with the 
intention of embarrassing the Government while ordinary 
political agijation is often started with that object. If a 
Satyagrahi finds his activities resulting in embarrassing 
the Government, he will not hesitate to face it. 

Q. But you will agree with me that every political 
agitation deponds for its success on the number of follow- 
ers 4 

A. I do not regard the force of numbers as necessary ina 
just cause,and in such a cause every man, be he high or 
low, can have his remedy. 

Q. But you would certainly try to have as many men 
in your movement as possible? 

A. Not exactly so. A Satyagrahi depends only on 
truth and his capacity to suffer for truth. 

Q. But in politics, Mahatmaji, how can a single man’s 
voice be heard! 

A, That is exactly what I haye been attempting to 
disprove. 

Q Do you believe that an English officer will take 
any notice of isolated attempts ? 

A Why, that is my experiences Lord Bentinck becama 
an ordinary Mr. at the instaneé of KesLavehandrasen. 

Q. Oh, you cite an example of an extraordinary man, 
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A. Men of ordinary abilities also can develop mora- 
lity. No doubt I regard illiteracy among my people as 
deplorable and I consider it necessary to educate them, 
but it is not at allimpossible to imbibe the Satyagraha prin- 
ciple in an absolutely illiterate man. This is my long- 
standing experience. 

Here Mr, Gandhi briefy cleared the distinction bet- 
ween Hartal and Satyagraha. Hartal was no integral 
part of Satyagraha, It should be resuri‘ed to only when 
necessary. He tried and tried it successfully in connection 
with the deportation of Mr. He:niman'and the Khilafat 
movement. 

Q. You can resort to no other remedy to oppose the 
irresponsible, foreign officials and that is why you have 
started this movement. Is it not? 


I can conceive 
the necessity of Satyagraha in opposition to the would. 
be full responsible self-government. Our ministers can 
never claim to defend themselves on the score of their 
ignorance, whereas such a defence is available to-day for 
the English officers. 

Q. But with all the rights of self-government we shall 
be able to dismiss the ministers. 

A. I cannot feel on that point so assured for ever. In 
England it often happens that ministers can continue in 
the executive even though they lose ali the confidence of 
the public. Thesame thing may happen here too and 
therefore I can imagine a state of things in this country 
which would need Satyagraha even under Home Rule. 

Q. Would you think that there should be no unrest 
coming after the Satyagraha movement ? 

A. Not only I do not think so, I would be disappointed 


if there were no unrest in case myself and Anasuyaben 
were arrested. But that unrest will not take the shape 


A. I cannot say that with certainty. 


of violence. It pains a Satyagrahi to sec others suffering 
and Satyagrahis will follow each other to jail. I do wish 
for such unrest. . 

Q. On your return to Bombay on the 11th April, 
why did you go to Pydhonie? : 

' A, I went there as there was danger of violence break: 
ing out. 

Q. It is said that people thererefused to listen to 
your advice. 

A It would not at all be correct to say that the crowd 
refused to listen tomy advice. Those who heard me follow- 
ed. my advice implicitly.. 

Q. Ihave a report before me to the effect that you 
pretend to be ill although your steps are quick. 

A. All that I can say is that it is all untrue. 

Q. The report.further says that you were so very ter- 
rified that you ran away and concealed yourself in a house. 

A, That tooisalie. I was inthe crowd to the last. 
I personally saw the charge of the mounted police of the 
crowd. I went to Mr. Griffiths to talk to him on this 
very thing. 

EXAMINATION BY MR. KEMP, 


Q. You say that martial law was not atall necessary 
in Ahmedabad? 

A. Yes, that is my opinion. 

Q. But, Mr. Gandhi, if the military officers said it was 
necessary, what will you say ‘o that? 

A. From the facts in my possession I concluded that 
they did not warrant such an order, 
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. You say some innocent men were killed. 

. That is my deliberate opinion. 

Q. Can you say you have got any positive proof for that! 
. [have got proof enough to satisfy me. 

Did you write to Mr. Chatfield about this { 

. Yes, I did. 

. Did he ask you to send the complainants to him ! 
Yes. 

. Did you then take any steps 1 

. I took no steps because martial law was withdrawn 
on the very day I wrote to Mr. Chatfield. I consider 
Mr. Chatfield a noble officer. In very few officers have 
I seen his honesty and straightforwardness. I should be 
very sorry to say anything that would amount to a criti- 
cism of his conduct.I see his nobility even in his mistakes. 
But I should like you not to press this point further. I 
have granted that the sobriety with which .tho Bombay 
Government acted during the month of April ieayes noth- 
ing to complain of. 
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But when I have to analyse the whole situation it is 
my duty to point the mistakes also with all the humility 
Ican command. And I have done it. I donot want to 
make it a serious complaint by emphasising the fact that 
some innocent people were killed. 

Mr. Komp: Taccept, Mr. Gandhi, tha your evidence 
is fair and candid, I don’t want to put you any more 
question. 

EXAMINATION BY MR, JIVANLAL DESAT. 

Q. A large crowd attended the meeting you addressed 
on the 14th of April. 

A. Yes. 

Q. There was perfect peace and crder in that meeting, 

A. Yes. Not only was there perfect order but the man 
were very polite to Rey. Gillespie who was present. 

Q. Mr. Guider says that you denounced violence to swell 
the ranks of your followers and for that same reason you 
refused to disclose names of the culprits, 

A. Ican only say Mr. Guider has unintentionally done 
violence to me. 

{ On account of his illness our reporter coutd not Sup- 
ply us with the complete report. And a detailed report 
of examination by Sahebzada Sultan Ahmed has appeared 
in the ‘‘ Bombay Chronicle.” Hence we do not propose 
to give it in our colunins. | 


CORRESPONDENCE. 

‘SIR GEORGE BARNES’ LETTERS, 

Delhi, 21st Jan. 1920, 
Dear Mr. Gandhi, 

Thank you for your letters of the 13th and 14th ins- 
tant, forwarding acopy of the telegram which you have 
received from the Chairman of the Transvaal British In- 
dian Association, and also of the letter which you have 
written to the press on the subject. His Excellency the 
Viceroy had already received a similar telegram direct 
from Mr. Aswat. As you say, tho telegram raises three 
separate questions, namely 

(1) The decision of the Transvaal Provincial Court 
in the Krugersdorp case that the acquisition of 
fixed property by Indian controlled companies 
is in fraudem legis; 

(2) The decision of the -Potchefstroom Magistrate 
that the presence of Asiatics causes annoy- 
ance and detriment to European commeroe, 

and that an Indian can therefore apparently 
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be refused a licence under section 90 of the 
Transvaal Local Government Ordinance 9 of 
1912, on the ground that he is undesirable 
within the meaning of paragraph (e) of the 
section; 

(3) The demands which are being made by Euro- 
peans before the Local Government Commission 
that Municipalities should be granted complete 
autonomy, with special referense apparently to 
the issue of trading licences. 

2. So far as the terms of reference are at present set 
tled, all these questions will come within the scope of the 
Commission’s enquiry, and Sir Benjamin Robertson will 
state the Indian case and press it strongly before the 
Commission. The first question, however, raises at once 
and in an acute form the question of fixed property al- 
ready acquired by Indian companies. As Mr. Aswat has 
said the New Act No. 37 of 1919 did not in this case va- 
lidate rights already acquired: Section 2 of the Act 
merely enacted that the provisions of Law No. 3 of 1885 
should be construed as from the 1st of May 1919 as prohi- 
biting the ownership of fixed property by companies con- 
trolled by Asiatics. The legality of such acquisitions 
prior to-the 1st of May 1919 was left open, and the Com- 
mittee specially stated in paragraph 13 of their Report, 
that an action was pending in the Supreme Court of the 
Transvaal in which the validity of such companies would 
be tested. Previous decisions of the Courts, as you are 
aware, have upheld the validity of such companies, but 
as. the case now stands, these decisions have been upset. 

3. I need not assure you that the Government of Indie 
are fully alive to the seriousness of the situation with 
which Indian Companies in the Transvaal are now faced. 
Immediately on receipt of Mr. Aswat’s telegram His Ix- 
cellency the Viceroy telegraphed to the Secretary of State 
and requested him to represent to the Coloniel Office that 
no further action adverse to Indian interests should be 
taken, at any rate, untilthe Commission has reported. 
We also telegraphed to Mr. Aswat assuring him that we 
were moving in the matter. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd) G. 8. Barnes. 
Delhi, the 31st Jan. 1920. 
Dear Mr. Gandhi, 
In your letter of the 13th instant you ask me to give 


you some information regarding the difficulties which are 


arising in East Africa. The information which we have 
so far received is far from complete, but I will tell you 


what we know and what we are doing. 


_. 2. In my answer to a question put by Sir Dinshaw 
Waochha at the meeting of the Legislative Council on the 


19th September last, I told him how the position then 
stood. You will remember that a deputation of Indians 
from East Africa, headed by Mr. Alibhai, came to Delhi 
last March, I was then away on leave, but I understood 
that Sir Thomas Holland, who received the deputation in 
my absence was impressed by the fairness and moderation 
with which they stated their grievances, Their memo 
fial was forwarded to the Secretary of State with a des 
patch, in which the Government of India urged that there 


Was no justification in a Crown Colony or Protectorate 
for assigning to British Indians a status in any way in- 


ferior to that of any other class of His Majesty’s subjects. 
We further urged not only that the more galling disabi- 
lities of Indians in East Africa should be removed, but 
also that their claims to a share in the government of the 
country should be sympathetically considered. 

3. We have now heard from the Secretary of State 


| that he has pressed these views on the Colonial Office, 


and that Lord Milner, on his return from Egypt, will dis- 
cuss the general question of the position of Indians in 
East Africa with the Governor, Major-General Sir E. 


Northey, who is now in England. 
4, Meanwhile a new situation has arisen from the 


publication of the report of the East Africa Economie 
Commission and the proposed Ordinance for the Removal 
of Undesirables. We have not yet received a copy of 
the report, and we know no more about the proposed 
Ordinance than what has appeared in the press. On 
the 15th I received a visit from the Hon’ble Mr. Phadke, 
one of the Indian member of the East Africa Legislative 
Council, who is nowon as visit to this country, and he told 
me that that he had 

heard nothing about this Ordinance when he left Nairobi 
on the 17th December. 

5 As Colonel Amery said in his reply to a question 
put by Mr. Bennett in the House of Commons on the 
22nd December last, the Economic Commission’s report 
must not be regarded as expressing the views of the Go- 
vernment of East Africa or of the Imperial Government. 
The proposed Ordinance too, if it-has been correctly re- 
ported, is not ostensibly directed against Indians; and it 
is not possible to question the right of any Government 
to remove undesirables from the country over which it 


exercises jurisdiction. At the same time, I can assure 
you that the Government of India are fully alive to the 


general tendency of events in East Africa. His Excel- 
lency the Viceroy has already telegraphed to the Secre- 
tary of State asking for full information. He has also 
urged that the Indian case should be fully represented at 
the forthcoming discussion between Lord Milner and Ge. 
neral Northey in London and that no action detrimental 
to Indian interests in East Africa should be taken, mean. 
while. 
Yours sincerely, 
(Sd) G. 8. Barnes. 


MR. GANDHI’S LETTER. 
Lahore, 29th January, 1920, 


Dear Sir George Barnes, 

I thank you for your letter of the 21st instant regard- 
ing the situation in Hast Africa and for the sympathetic 
assurances contained therein. May I however draw your 
attention to one sentence in your letter? With refer- 
ence to the proposed'U ndesirables Ordinanoe’, you say, “Tt 
is not possible to question the right of any government 
to remove ‘undesirables’ from the country over which it 
exercises jurisdiction.” Whilst the above statement is 
perfect as a theoretical proposition, in the East African 
case, seeing that the legislation is aimed at Indians and 
‘hat the term ‘undesirable’ hasan artificial meaning I 
venture to think that it is not only open to the Govern- 
ment of India but it is their duty to protest against the 
proposed measure and its use. 


Yours sincerely, 
(Sd) M. K. Gandhi, 
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Will it help ?-Mr. Lloyd George in one of his recent 
speeches warned the English people of their respon- 
sibilities. He said that the world was watching 
England and that England’s failure meant the fail- 
ure of the western civilisation. Many other English- 
men of eminence are regretting over the fact that 
relaxation in constructive work coming after the 
great war has affected England also. The 
increase in the number of crimes in England 
is only a proof of the same evil. We in India 
have to learn much from this. But Mr. Leslie 
Wells expresses his fear that news of the crimes in 
England will not be used by Indians in correcting 
their faults. He even goes further and says: 


Shall we go on holding up to public gaze the follies, 
faults and crimes of our country? = Bi 
No good will come to the homeland, the colonies or 
dependencies by publishing her failings in big type in 
newspapers to be read by her enemies. When the domestic 
pot boils over don’t run off and tell your neighbours to 
keep it in the family. Wein India have o great work 
to do, viz., to elevate the 315 millions that are entrusted 
by Providence to our care, Then let us always place high 
ideals before those capable of understanding them ; lead 
on to a simpler virtue those less gifted; show ourselves 
by every aot we do superior to those we are governing; 
and lastly let vur journals be purged of those coarse 


exhibits that only lower usin the eyes of the nations in 
the east. 

It would have been quite fair for him to say 
against this news, “ Audi alteram partem,” Wost 


may not be as bad as these crimes would indicate. 
But disguising facts is a false policy and too 
unwise to be adopted by nations that pose to teach 
the world. Besides, is it possible for the West to 
hide its dark spots from the East? 


Mr. Horniman’s passport-Everybody was look- 
ing forward to Mr. Horniman’s return before long. 
If the Royal Proclamation includes any politieal 
cases at all, Mr. Horniman’s is undoubtedly includ- 


ed in it. We therefore regret to find that Mr. 
Horniman’s passport has been or is reported to have 
been refused at the instance of His Excellency the 


Governor of Bombay. Mr. Horniman’s fault lies in 
his strength and his fearless exposure of wrong. 
His language, we admit, is sometimes reckless, but 
his is a recklessness that tells because it is com- 


bined with knowledge. Mr. Horniman’s reckless. 
ness comes from conviction; it is not a result of 
bravado. 

Sir George Lloyd is going presently to lead 
a democratic assembly. Surely he is not afraid of 
@ man who has been eminently successful in ins 
fusing the democratic spirit in us, Nobody who 


wants to do only what is right and just and does 
not mind frank and forceful criticism of his policy, 
need fear Mr, Horniman. We trust. thérefore that 


His Excellency will reconsider his decision and 
withdraw the reported embargo on Mr. Horniman’s 
passport and thus enable Bombay to ‘welcome one 
who hag endeared himself to it and India by a 
thousand’ services to those who needed them. 

Mr. Gandhi’s message:—-In the meeting held 
in Bombay on Saturday, 3lst January, Mr Hayat, 
Secretary to the Khilafat Deputation, read a telegram 


from Mr. Gandhi addressed toMr. Shaukat Ali from 
Lahore in which it was stated: 


“Deputation has sacred mission, It has to appeal not 
merely to Imperial Government and British opinion but 
has to win world opinion. Its strength lies in its ability 
to appeal to reason and justice. It must therefore be 
moderate in presentation and firm in demand. Odds 
from a worldly stand—point seem heavily against us but 
in Prophet’s words minority of two when it has God 


on its side can face overwhelming numbers with confi- 
dence and hope. In my opinion Hindu India solidly 


on your side for your cause isnot merely ek beset 
true but it is morally just and presently England will 
beon ourside when through ‘Deputation Englishmen 


learn that British honouris at stake in this question 
for we are asking nothing more than what British 
Ministers have pledged themselves to give, May God 
guide Deputation.” 
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Indians in E. Africa:—Thus the Times of ,Jndva: 
In regard to British East Africa the policy of the Go- 
vernment is equally clear and right, as,also, so far as it 
goes, is their action. Unfortunately, it does not go far 
enough. ‘he view, propounded by the Viceroy, that all 
British subjects of whatever race possess equal status in a 
Crown Colony or Protectorate, is a sound principle of Con- 
stitutional Law. The insistance of the Government of 
India that India should be fully represented at the forth- 
coming discussions in London between Lord Milner and 
tht Governor of East. Africais also a step in the right 
direction. But we would urge the Government not to 
content themselves with mere representation. The Go- 
vernment should immediately take means to repair their 
self-admitted ignorance of facts in East Africa. The re- 
presentative of India in the discussions must be armed 
with first-hand knowledge, and must not go to London 
merely to plead for an abstract principle. He must be 
prepared to debate the application of that principle in the 
particular case of Hast Africa; and in order to do that he 
must, to put it mildly, know what he is talking about. But 
it is not only the Government of India that is ignorant 
of the situation in East Africa, and the Government as 
soon as it is in possession of the facts, should take the 
first opportunity of issuing a statement to the Indian 
public. ‘In this case there is no need to await the finding 
of any Commission; if the facts do not come to the Gor 
vernment, the Government must go to seek them. 


TWO PICTURES. 


_The following has been received by Shrimati Sarla- 
devi Chaudhrani from the Government of India: 
Government of India 
Army Department, Delhi 
Dated 8 th Dec. 1919. 
Madam, 

I am directed io reer to the list published with the 
Gazette of India dated the 28th J uly 1919 in which you 
were mentioned for valuable services rendered in India in 
connection with the war 1914—1919 and to forward as a 
souvenir and a mark of appreciation of the Government of 
India the war badge enclosed. 

Iam, 
Your obedient servant, 
(Sd. ) G. H. Bingley 
Major-General 
Secretary to the Government of 
India. 

To Mrs. Dutt Chaudhari. 

She was instrumental in sending many a Bengali 
youth to the war. It is said that it was her poetry, 
her touching songs and addresses that appeal- 
ed to the masses and inspired them to offer their 
services and co-operation. Hence the badge she has 
only just had the honour! of receiving. 


Now turn to the other picture. 
To 


The Committee of the Lahore Purdah Club. 
Government House Lahore, 
17-4-19 
My dear friend, 
As President of the Lahore Purdah Olub I wish to let 
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you know that the names of Chaudhari and Chaudhrank 
Rambhuj Dutt have been taken off theGovernment House 
ligt. 

I shéuld like theCommittee of thePurdah Club here to 
consider at once the desirability of first giving the Chau- 
dhrani the opportunity of resigning her membership of our 
Purdah Club before taking steps to remove her name from 
the list of our members. 

It is obvious that the wife of the Lieutenant Governor 
cannot belong to the same club as the wife of Chaudhari 
Rambhuj Dutt. 

As Mrs. Richey is away and has appointed noone to 
take her place I am taking upon myself to act as secretary 
and I am writing te Mrs. Richey to that effect so as not to 
waste time and if the members English and Indian agree 
and sign enclosed, the notice from our Lahore Purdah 


Club can be sent to the Chaudhrani ina day or two. 
I am, 


Yours Sincerely 
(Sd. ) Ana O’Dwyer. 
Simla. 

April 22nd 1919 © 

Dear Madam, 

Iam requested by the Committee, Lahore Purdah Club 
to ask you to send in your resignation of membership of 
this Club and to forward to you the enclosed notice. 

Yours faithfully 
(Sd. ) M.-Richey 
Hon. See Purdah. Club. 


[The notice sent to Shriamati Sarladevi is the 
draft notice referred to in the following-Ed. Y. ii 

Notice from the President of the Commitice-of the 
Lahore Purdah Club sent to Chaudhrani Rambhuj Dutt 
dated 2nd April 1919. 

We the English and Indian members of the Com- 
mittee of the Lahore Purdah Club in consequence of what 
has happened, consider that your name shonld no longer 
appear among its members and understand from this 
that you will not infuture be wel- come to any of our 
meetings, 

(Sd. )M. Richey 
Sec. Purdah club, 
Copies of member signatures 
Anna O’ Dwyer (President ) 
Mildred Kitchin 
Mrs. B. J. Rustomjee 
Mrs. K. Rustomjee 
Begum Zulfiquar Ali Khan 
A. N. Mahomed Shafi 
Marie Woolver 
Mrs. K. Niamatullah 
Mrs. Thapar 
P. W. Thapar 
F. R. Sirajuddin 
Mohini Mayadas 


F. B. Ahmed Hussein 
Naney Ewing Lucas. 


Let it be remembered that Pandit Rambhuj Dutt 
Chaudhari was simply deported along with other 
Laliore leaders on suspicion. There was 
nothing proved against him. The trial followed 
a considerable time later. But the day afterhis de- 


mere 
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portation his and Mrs. Chaudhari’s names were re- 
moved from the Government House list. The same 
day Lady O’Dwyer hastened to circulate the letter 
and procure the signatures of the members of the 
Purdah Ladies Club. It is painful to find cultured 
Indian ladies being so terror-struck as to easily 
expose themselves to ridicule and insult. For in 
sending the notice they did to Sarladevi Chaudhrani 
they insulted not Mrs. Chaudhari but themselves. 
Shrimati Sarladevi is a member of the Bengal ari- 
stocracy, wife of a noted leader of the Punjab and 
what is more, one of the few highly educated and 
gifted ladies India possesses, It was the Club 
that was honoured by her being its member. We 
have no desire te give undue prominence to this 
indiscretion of Lady O'Dwyer ‘blazing’ though it was. 
We hope now that everybody seems to be regain- 
ing sanity, either Lady Maclagan or the members 
themselves wouid right this wrong they have done to 
themselves and and to ad A SOOReRy 


 Houng Initia. 


Ahmedabad, Wednesday, Lith February, 1920. 


BRITISH GUIANA AND FIJI 
DEPUTATIONS. 


ooo 


( By M. K. Ganput, ) 


There are at present two deputations in India 
from the overseas. The one headed by its Attorney- 
General Dr. Numan, is from British Guiana, and the 
the other by the Bishop cf Polynesia is from Fiji. 
Both these deputations have arrived from their res- 
pective colonies for the purpose of obtaining Indian 
labour. Hitherto both have had indentured labour. 
In both, the existing indentures have only just been 
cancelled. 

His Excellency the Viceroy whcse attitude on the 
status of British Indians living in the different colon- 
ies has been generally correct, put the popular case 
very clearly when His Excellency said that India 
could not be expected to consider the convenience of 
the colonies at her own expense nor could the Govern- 
ment of India prevent free Indian emigration if there 
wore Indians who wanted to goto any of the colonies 
with a view to bettering their own position, His 
Excellency further added that» commitiee of probab- 
ly non-official members would ke appointed to confer 
with these deputations and consider tl.e question, and 
that the Government weuld Le guided by the advice 
of that committee.. 

Now let us examine the ycsilicn§ The British 
Guiana deputaticn wants free Indian cettlers of the 
farmer type for iis plantaticns. ‘Ihe Fiji deputation 
wants free in the place of indentured Jakour, Beth 
are tropical ccuntrics chiefly grcwiig sugarcane, 
These colonies unlike South Afiica axd ike Uplands 
of East Africa cannot hold Eurcyean colcnitts, These 
places are not fit for European colonizstion, but they 
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are being developed by European capital assisted by 
Indian Jabour. If they cannot get Indian labour 
whether as servants or master workers, they must 
tap some other sources, possibly China, 

I had the pleasure of meeting both the deputations 
the British Guiana more than once. From Britisd 
Guiana there have been no complaints of ill-treat- 
ment of its indentured Indians. There is no doubt 
that there are no legal inequalities in British Guiané, 
In Fiji tco there are probably no glaring inequalities 
inlaw. I believe too that the Fiji G.verrment and 
the planters are now willing to treat tLe Indian 
labour better and offer better terms, 

The question for us, however, to consider is, do w6 
want Indian labour to go to these colonies, and, if we 
do, are the terms such as would make tke Indians 
morally and materially better ? 

In my opixicn we want ail the labour we have 
in India. A wi!ing labourer has ample scope for 


earning a substantial living inIndia. Our industriés 


require labour. India is not overporulated. The 
pure agriculturist does not need to go out of India 
toearn a living. Emigration cannct solve the prob- 
lem of Indian poverty. The causes are too deep and 
widespread to be solved by atcheme of emigraticn 
no matter how ambitious it may be. A few thousand 
emigrants going cut every year can prcduce ro effect 
en the deep and deepening Pov erty of the vast masses 
of India. My conviction is that the returned emi- 
grants in the majority of cases disrupt the hcme life 
without doing any counterbalancing benefit to society 
in general or the members of the hcire co disrupted 
in particular. Whilst, therefore, I would nct:inter- 
fere with any agriculturist, I would not encouragé him 
to leave India unless there was a distinct moral ad- 
vantage to be gained by emigrating. 

Weare nota colonising naticn in ite mcdern 
sense.cf the term. ‘The labourers are rct fcllowed 
by their better class countrymen who whilt they 
would want to earn a living would make it gepend- 
ent upon their service of their countrymen, “The re- 
ligious and the sccial tie is locsened. The-restraints 
of Indian. envircrment. donot follow ihe) emigrant, 
Going therefore toan environment which has beeame 
debased by servility and degraded by thé tnevitable 
immorality of the system under which his predeces- 
sors have lived, the new emigrant succnits to that 
environment. It is not right te expose the would-le 
emigrants to such grave, moral risks. 


Loth the deputations have urged that: itis our 
duty to send more emigrant families in crder that 
the deficiency in the. female Indian population may 
be redressed, In other wcrds we should send more 
women to theee colenies. I totally dissent from thie 
view. J would not bea jarty to sending ao single 
woman to Le exforedto alife cf thame, The only 
remedy fer the evil to whicli Loth. the colonies and 
the Government cf Indian have Lcen party, is for the 
ifikey. areso pirded, to 
come to India, get decently married and take their 


superfluous young men, 
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wives with them. Suchan uplifting movement can 
only come from the colonies. And I suggest to both 
the deputations that if they are in earnest about the 
moral welfare of the Indian settlers in their midst 
they will start societies in the colonies for the en- 
eouragement of young men temporarily returning to 
India for the purpose of seeking life-companions. In- 
deed the mention of this great difficulty tempts me 


to say that if both the missions were to ocupy them-. 


selves in clearing the moral atmosphere around them, 
one would be better able to respond to their mission. 

Moreover, no scheme of free emigration can be 
really successful until.the relations between English- 
men and ourselves have considerably improved every- 
where. The Englishman in South Africa is no worse 
than in India or in Fiji and British Guiana. In South 
Africa a shortsighted conception of his interest de- 
mands expulsion:of the Indian. And he is struggl- 
ing between his conscience and his interest. In British 
Guiana his interest and conscience coincide. He 
therefore desires Indian settlement. But he no more 
considers the Indian to be his equal than the English- 
msn in South Africa, What is more, the average 
Indian considers that he is not the Englisbman’s equal. 
Chere is, therefore, mutual distrust, despise on theone 
hand and fear on. the other. Until the relations be- 
come normal and natural it is not proper to encour- 
age or countepance even free emigration to these co- 
lonies. 

These deputations, I take it, propose tc set upa 
kind of agency or bureau for the collection of the type 
of emigrants they require. I cannot contemplate with 
equanimity the idea of Indians going to Fiji as free 
labourers. With their present equipment, they would 
not know the distinction between free and indentur- 


ed labour after being in Fiji. In British Guiana the 
agriculturist will not know what to do with himself 


and would drift into the plantations as os labourer. 
Side by side with this free agency, there must be a 
eofresponding advisory agency on our part to enable 
‘the people to make their choice. I have suggested 
si experimental shipment to Dr. Numan and the 
pending of Mr. C. F. Andrews or some leading Indian 
with a knowledge of labour conditions to Bri- 
tish Guiana and report. This is about as much as is 
possible to be done at the present moment. And I 
hope that neither the proposed non-official committee 
nor the public will countenance anything more, 


THE CRUX: OF OUR EDUCATIONAL 
SYSTEM. 


MEp1IUM oF INSTRUCTION. 
The Government of India have issued a Resolution 


giving usa forecast of the legislation which they intend 
+o pass on the recommendations of the Sadler Commi- 


gsion Report. We do not propose to enter at present 
‘intothe consideration whether the measures which 
tthe Government propose to take are in consonance 
with the Commissioners’ recommendations, But we 
hasten to emphasise what ‘we -consider the most im- 
portant suggestion of the Commission viz, the one 
segarding the medium of instruction. | 
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What should be the medium of instruction is & 
century-old question. It has been thrashed out in 
many Government Despatches and by successive Edu- 
cational Commissions, A rapid review of the his- 
tory of this question will help us in understanding it 
in its proper perspective and to formulate a course 
for its immediate solution. 

The origin of this problem dates back to 1897 
when Mr. Charles Grant in his treatise submitted to 
the Court of Directors of the East India Company, 
suggested English as the medium of instruction for 
Indians. ‘This treatise was seen by few till it was 
issued in a Blue Book in 1832, and the Company took 
no action in regard toit. The movement for an 
English education instead of Sanskrit or Arabic was 
purely non-official, The Hindu College opened in 1817 
created a taste for English. And there arose a funda- 
mental difference of opinion. The ‘Orientalists’ wish- 
ed to continue education in the classical tongues and 
to get western works translated into the latter, 
whereas the ‘Anglicists’ wished to ‘‘ establish new 
seminaries for giving instruction in English and the 
vernacular languages, at the places where euch insti- 
tutions were most in demand. ” Lord William Ben- 
tinck’s Government settled the controversy by the 
well-known Resolution of 7th March, 18385. The Re- 
solution stated that “ the great object of the British 
Government ought. to be the pramotion of European 
literature and science among.the natives of India and 
that all the funds appropriated for the purposes of 
education would be best employed on English edu- 
cation alone ”; and that money saved by discontinu- 
ing stipends for native learning should be employed 
in imparting to the native population a knowledge of 
English literature and science, through the mecium 
of the English language. The Sadler Report unmis- 
takably tells us: ‘In regard to the vernaculars all 
parties were agreed, They thought that the verna- 
culars ‘contained neither the literary nor scientific 
information necessary for a liberal education’. But 
this did not mean that they underestimated the im- 
portance of the vernacular. Onthe ccntrary, says 
Trevelyan, ‘it was admitted on al) sides that’ the 
instruction of the mass of the people through the 
medium of their own language was the ultimate ob- 
ject to be kept in view; but meanwhile ‘teachers had 
to be trained, a literature had to be created, and the 
co-operatiun of the upper and middle classes of ecciety 


had to be secured.’ This aim set forthin 1885 was 
embodied in the great Despatch of 1854, This very aim 


was repeated and pushed forward by the Commissions 
of 1882 and 1902. The Commission of 1882 recommend- 
ed that the vernacular should be usedas the medium 
in the middle echools, they refrained from making 
any definite recommendstion in regard to high schools, 
but commended that the decision in this respect 
should depend upon the local circumstances and that 
the freest scope should be left to the managers of the 
schools. The Commission of 1902 condemned the use 
of English as a medium at too early an age, and the 


poor teaching both in English and the vernacular 
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{n schools. Reviewing the whole policy of Government 
upto August 1917, the Sadler Report pronounces that 
during all these 84 years the policy of Government 
has been ‘ unswerving’ in its double aim of convey- 
ing western education inits higher fcrnis through 
the medium of English tothe Indian peoples, and 
ofencouraging the development of the vernaculars 
80 as to fit them for every use. 

We do not propose to dispute to-day the view ci 
the ‘Anglicists’ of the beginning of the last century. 
But we do say even in thataim our Government has 
not succeeded. English was substituted in place of 
the oriental tongues, because the criental course was 
too severe to allow of seccndary studies. Translations 
of western works into Arabic and Sanscrit were not 


encouraged, because these languages would be unne- 
cessary obstacles for the Indian people to drink at 


the abundant fountain of western literature and 
science. But what do we find tcday ? Even leaving 
aside the masses, the upper and middle classes do not 
know much of genuine Iurcpean science. How 
much we have gained and whether it Lears any 
decent proportion with what it has cost, can be clear 
to any reader of the condemnations of the Comruis- 
sions of 1882 and 1902. We are not idly whipping 
the corpse when we criticise tlicse failures. We are 
only anxious to point cut what would have been tlie 
result of the earre:t and consistent attempts to carry 
out this original policy. A large number cf our edu- 
cated men would have translated the best part of 
western works into our own veriaculars and to-day 
none could have ventured to stamp cur vernaculars 
as unfit to replace English in our educational system, 
Moreover, our educated men could not have continued 
to remain merely intelligent agents waiting at the 
docks to import whatever the western brains have 
shipped out.They cculd have added their own, they 
could have certainly created out of their own intel- 


ligence a literature and science which would have 
been more easily and extensively received in the 
country. These-wou!d-have—beens apart, what actual 

rogress have we made ?° Ifany, does it warrant any 

opeful future fos us? Can we do anything to shape 
that future? Will tke Reforms give us any help inour 
work? These are the questions that a practical edu- 
eationist asks himself. The forward step taken by 
the Sadler Report indicates our progress-slow, very 
slow though it may be. The Commission of 1882, as 
said above, recommended vernacular-medium for 
middle schools and left the question-of high schools 
to the Local Governments’ discretion. The Sadler Re- 
port recommends vernacular-medium for high schools 
except in the case of English and Mathematics. The 
Report recommends that English will be t.e medinm 
of instruction for the two years above the Inier- 
mediate stage. Perhaps the gap is left vague purpose- 
ly. But even without attempting to st-ain the 
vagueness in favour of vernacular-medium, what we 
have is a distinctly forward step. We are glad 
that the superstition about the necessity 
of the English-medium as a means of proficiency 
in that language and as a meansof promotion of 
European science among us, is more and more expos- 
ed by its absurdity. We shall discuss the other 
questions in our next, 
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INFANT WELFARE — 
AN ASSET TO THE NATION, 


No one can say that the conditions resulting from 
child birth in thiscountry are at all satisfactory. 
In fact it has been observed from the yearly returns 
for the last few years that this is the only country 
in which infant mortality is so terribly high and yet 
ever increasing year after year without any adequats 
effort being made either by the Government cr by 
the people themselves to look into the causes and their 
remedy. Two million children die every year in India 
and the figures for the year 1918, of children under 
one year of age, for our own presidency alone is some- 
where near 300 after every thousand of live births, 
How many more die in the antenatal period of 
life is not possible to calculate. 

_ Ina series of articles. appearing. in the Times of 
India on this subject, still more lurid light is thrown 
upen the horrible and appalling conditions of infant 
mortality, wastage and sickness, The death rate among 
children under one year in the year 1919, for the city 
of Bombay alcne is given as 652.84 per thousand i. e. 
out cfeveryten children born alivé, 6die during 
the first year of their life. What could be more appall- 
ing than this ? Again the poor plight of most of the 
curvivers who grow t6 live a permanently sick, dis- 
abled and squalid life, is distressing beyond question, 
And yet hardly any serious effort has beén made so 
far to check this yearly bational loss and: wastage. 
When such conditions exist in the biggest ani most 
advanced city in India, where at least medical advice, 
assistance and reiief is easily procurable, it passes our eS 
jmagination to say how horrid and distressing must _ 
be the ~{ate of afiairs in smaller and less advanced 
towns and cities where there are no Maternity Homes, 
no liuspitals, no trained assistance, in fact little or no 
relicf, so very necessary for the mother ‘and thé ghild 
before and after the natal period. 


Now, there is no doubt that this is ‘all due 
to poverty, ignorance, neglect, improper feed- 
ing, lack of trained assistance, absence 
of hygienic and sanitary conditions and Mater- 
nity Homes. But has anything been done to-allay 
these conditions, remove the ignorance, and render the 
necessary advice and assistance, so that both the 
expectant mother and the new born child could be 
proy erly attended and looked after? Surely we could 
ha\e moved in the matter long before this instead of 
sleepivg away over it indefinitly. We could have 
evinced just a little interest in the matter in the best 
interests of the nation and with our practical sym- 
pathy and help prevented this terrible death ratio by 
providing necessary, precautionary measures if not 
removing the causes altogether, which too should 
not have been beyond our power to do. But now 
thanks to the efforts of Lady Lloyd, wife of the 
present Governor. of Bombay who seems to be taking 
as keen an interest in the welfare of children and 
women aS His Excellency is doing for the-general 
advancement of the presidency. Her Excellency with 
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the assistance of a few European and Indian ladies 
and gentlemen is organising a Childrens Welfare 
Scheme on a large scale for the whole city of 
Bombay. and the people are being asked to give 
their sympathy and interest and financial support 
to it. Already a Children’s Welfare Scheme is being 
privately conducted on a small scale by a philan- 
thropic and high-souled lady-doctor, Dr. Dossibai 
J. R. Dadabhoy. It is now proposed to evolve this 
seheme and widen its scope so that the whole 
city could take advantage of it. Altogether a capital 
of 20 lacs has been estimated to pub the scheme 
into operation and keep it permanantly working. 
It is proposed to establish with it 10 centres each 
of which is to remain in charge of a fully trained 
health visitor. There will bea lady supervisor over 
the whole establishment, who with the assistance 
of the health visitors will try to remain in touch 
with the expectant mothers with the view to giving 
them the necessary: advice and assistance, to attend 
during child birth mothers who do not take advan- 
tage of Maternity Homes and pursuade mothers 
to bring their children regularly to the welfare 
centres for advice and assistance, A register will 
ke opened at each centre containing particulars 
(including weight ) of the infants brought there. 
And each infant that is brought would be 
earefully weighed and examined on the occasion of 
each visit. 


_ The working estimate of the annual cost of the 
Scheme has been given as under:— 


Lady Supervisor . Rs. 6,0000 
BPMs oe eke nee ek ane gy OOU 

Health visitors (each at Rs. 150 
per month )... sou2: See AGE a OLOUU 
Nae wes de wee one. fnew yp O00 
oa ee ir A 
Medicine, etc. ... is 9,000 
Contingencies ... af 5,000 
», 1,10,000 


For imparting practical training and instructions 
to mothers, health vistors, mid-wives and nurses, 
it is further proposed to found an Institute, hay- 
ing attached to it a Materinty Home and a Child- 
ren’s Hospital]. Surely this isan object which would 
appeal to all of whatever race creed or calling, 
though at the same time we onour part have tocon- 
fess the over-expensiveness of the above Scheme. 
What wo feel is really wanted is not so much of build- 
ings, and Institutes, of costly Homes, hospitals 
and qualified lady doctors, as ‘of door to door pro- 
poganda work on the rules of ordinary hygiene 
and sanitation and of popular and trained dais or 
nurses thoroughly acquainted with the conditions 
of the localities or centres where they are made to 
work, Infact our efforts should not be directed to 
taking precautionary measures only but also to re. 
moving the csuses altogether in the long run. How- 
ever, the encouraging results attained by some of the 


-and swbject matter. 


best Welfare Centres such asin London, where as a 
result of their persistent and unceasing efforts the 
death rate has been brought as low as 23 per tho- 
sand, lead us to hope that the Bombay Welfare 
Committee will by -itsown persistent efforts achieve 
results of similiar nature, if not the same propor- 
tion. 

This about Bombay. But what of other parts 
of the presidency, nay of the whole country where 
the conditions are as gloomy and sickening and 
infant-mortality nearly as high if not higher than 
that of Bombay? Surely some move is necessary 


in this direction both in large and small 
towns and and cities and groups of villages; 
and if we cannot afford much _ expensive 


schemes as in Bombay, we can do something on a 
much smaller scale. If we cannot build big Insti- 
tutes we can at least start small Maternity Homes 
and hospitals, And if even that is not possible, why 
then we can surely carry on the eductative and ins- 
tructive work, advising mothers on matters 
of general Hygiene and Sanitation, of proper 
care of themselves and the children during the pre- 
natal and natal period—only if we put our heart 
in it, 1 es 


A REVIEW. 
“THE SEED OF RACE,” 


This essayon Indian Education from the pen of 
Sir John Woodroffe isa powerful plea for “ Home 
Rule in Education. ” Sir John submitted a brilliant 
note to the Caleutta University Commission in which 
he pleaded for making Indian culture the basis of 
Indian Education. ‘The criticism which that note 
provoked has led him to enlarge his views in the 
present essay. He says:— 

“ The Seed of Race is the Indian Sanskara which 
has prcduced the minds and kodies of the Indian 
people of our time, amongst whom some are rejecting 
their Dharma as a whole, others are rejecting 
only what they deem to be corrupt accretion with a 
view to recover escential principles, and others ¢ gain 
are adhering with a firm and scinetimes fanatic devo- 
tion to every thing which they have received from 
their fathers.” Sir Jchn prefers ihe middle path 
which he says “is here, asin so many other cases, 
the best. For it isthe path of Evclution, whilst the 
first is an attempt at revolution with littie chance of 
present success, and the last is an endeavour to crys- 
talise for all future time what is itself the product 
of ages of chanye.” He therefore recommends: “* The 
Seed of Race must te first disencumbered of alk 
which impedes its development and then fosicred 
by an education suitable both asto its insirwment 
The disencumbrance of which 
I speak, refers.not only toforeign impediments but 
also to the decaying productsof the past growth of this 
seed.” In short, the author wants the principle of 
Swadharma-which isa law of one’s own form-to be 
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applied to Indian Education, “ The only contribution 
Which India can make to the genera] human good is 
one which springs from her own Mind ard Heart and ' 
not from that of any other.” “ The charge, therefore,. 
of 


education sbould ke increasingly placed in 


the hands of the ght type of Indianta man 
who has knowledge of a:d_ reverence for his 
Civilisation and wiil carry it forward with de- 


votion to truth and the needs of living men and wo- 
men. The facts of sciince may be taught by any. 
But racial qusxhiiceiions de very largely enter into the 
question of competency te teach Indian religion, 
philosophy, literature and wrt.” 


The author then proceeds to deal with the ques- 


tion what should te tavglt. Of course he 
is for supplementing the Indian culture with 
the English culture. Racial segregation and 


separation is beccming increasingly difficult. “The 
more the Indian people know of the rest of the world 
and its thoughts the better for them, provided that 
whatis taken in can be assimilated, that is, adopted 
without prejudice to the individuality of the Indian 
organism.” He says, “Lhe point befcre us is not whe- 
ther English language and culture should be taught, 
but whet her the Incian culture shculd be neglected. 
This has been the case in the past. lt should be given 
co-ordinate rank,” The tone here sounds apolcgetic. 
In other places also the tone is similar. “Indian cul- 
ture also should be taught to Indians by Indians.” 
“Indian culture should take a place with English 
studies. ” ‘This seems to be unfortunate. Indian cul- 
ture also must be taught! No. Indian culture must 
be at once the basis, the superstructure, and the crown 
of the Educational edifice. It makes a world of di- 
fference whether you give the national culture the 
first position or make it share that position with a 


rival. A knowledge cof the English language and cul- | 


ture are valuable no doubt, Lut they need not form 
the sine qua non of Indian Education. Western people 
also need a knowledge of theEastern culture. In fact, 
western literature and philcscpby have been enrich- 
ed of late by the study of Sanskrit literature by the 
ravants of the west. Eut they Lave not, therefore, in 
Europe started their education with a study of that 
noble language. Indian culture is no cripple. It can 
stand by itself; and when it borrows anything 
from the western culture, it must do so in its fulness 
and strength, not out of a sense of its own impotency 
or deficiency. We believe the vernacular will serve 
asa sieve. Whatever knowledge cannot be presented to 
the young student through his vernacular may safely 
be pronounced as unsuited to the-race in its present 
condition. Or you must change the form of the know- 
ledge or awaken the nation to ripen its vernaculars 


for receiving it in its original form. 


We cannot quarrel with Sir John for not taking 
this view which would have been more consistent 
with his own note submitted to the Sadler Commi- 
ssion, He has earned forhimself the gratitude 
of the Indian people by showing to them the import- 


ance of their own culture and creating in them 
respect for their past and an intelligent hope for 
the future, Before taking leave of this delightful bro- 
chure we would like to give the following thoughtful 
remarks of the author:—- | 

The old Indian idea that the king is the father 
c{ Lis people was a beautiful one, and has survived 
amongst some to-day in the notion that the CGovern- 
mont and its officers are ‘ Ma-bap” But the trend vf 
political evolution is away from such ideas, The 
people and the State tend to become one, and in this 
country, with every step towards political advance- 
ment, the Indian people will become more and more 
their own ‘Ma ” and their own “ Bap.” The “ salt” 
of Government which they eat willbe eventually dis- 
coveredto be, asin fact it now is, their own salt, 
Therefore, if they would retain their racial self, they 
must themselves work to that end. None other can 
save it for them. 

They will gain power (Shakti) to uphold theis race 
and will receive all their desires if they serve their 
country in the belief that service ( Seva) of Shri 
Bharat is worhip ( Seva ) of the Mahashakti, Shri 
Bhagawati who, though appearing in one of her 
forms as Bharat Shakti is not merely a Devi of the 
Hindus but their name for the one Mother of the 
world, 

CONDITION OF LABOUR. 

Mr. Gandhi writes in the Nava Jivan of the 8th 
instant:— ’ 

Two paths are open before India to-day, either to in- 
troduce the western principle of ‘Might is right’ 
or to uphold the eastern principle that truth alone 


conquers,that truth knows no mishap, that the 
strong and the weak have alike a right to secure 


justice. The choice is to begin with the labouring class, 
Should the labourers obtain an increment-in their wages 
by violence, even if that be possible ? They cannot resort 
to anything like violence howsoever legitimate may be 
théir claims. To use violence for securing rights may 
seem an easy path, but it proves to be thorny in the long 
run, Those,who live by sword die also by sword. The 
swimmer often dies by drowning. Look at Europe. No 
one seems to be happy there, for, not one is contented, 
The labourer does no trust the capitalist and the capita- 
list has no faith in the labourer. Both havea sort of vi- 
gour and strength but even the bulls have it. They fight 
to the very bitter end. All motion is not progress. We 
have got no reason to believe that the people of Europe 
are progressing, Theirjpossession of wealth does not argue 
the possession of any moral or spiritual qualities. King 
Duryodhan was a master sf untold wealth, but with all 
that he was a pauper in comperison to Vidura and Sudama, 
To-day the world adores Vidura and Sudama, whereas 
Duryodhan’s name is remembered only asa bywcrd for the 
evil qualities one should shun, 

What shall we do then? Thé labour rs in Bombay 
made a fine stand, I was not in a position to know all 
the facts. But this much I could see that they could 
fight in a better way. The mill owner may be wholly 
in the wrong. In_ the capital 
end labour it may be generally said that more fo 


struggle between 
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ten than not the capitalists are in the wrong box. But 
when labour comes fully to realise its strength, I know 


it can become more tyrannical than capital. The mill]- 
owners will have to work on the terms dictated by 
labour if the latter could command intelligence of the 
former. It is clear, however, that labour wil] never 
attain to that intelligence. If it does, labour will cease to 
be labour and become itself the master. The capitalists 


do not fight on the strength of money alone. They do 
possess intelligence and tact. 


The question before us isthis: When the labourers, 
remaining what they are, develop a certain conscious- 
ness what should be their course? It would be suicidal if 
the Jabourers rely upon their numbers or brute-force i.e. 
violence. By so doing they will do harm to industries in 


the country. If on the other hand they take their stand 
on pure justice and suffer in their person to secure it, not 


only will they always succeed but they will reform their 


masvers, develop industries and both master and men will 
be as members of one and the same family. A satisfactory 
solution of the condition of labour must include following:- 

(L) The hours of labour must leave the workmen 
some hours of leisure. 


(2) They must get facil.ties for their own education. 

(3) Provision should be made for an aclequate 

supply of milk, clothing and necessary education for their 
children. 

(4) There should be sanitary dwellings for the workmen. 


(5) They should be in a position to save enough 
to maintain themselves during their old age, 


None of these conditions is satisfied to-day. For 
this both the partes are responsible. The masters care 


only for the service they get. What becomes of the labo- 
urer does nos concern them. All their endeavours are 


generally confined to obtaining maximum service with 
minimum payment. The labourer on the other hand tries 
to Lit upon all tricks whereby he can get maximum pay 
with minimum work. The result is that although the la- 
bourers get an increment there is no improvement in the 
work turned out. The relations between the two parties 
are not purified and the labourers do not make proper use 
of the increment they get. 

A third party has sprung up between these two 
parties. It has become the Isbourers’ friend. There is 
need for such a party. Only to the extent to which this 
party has disinterested friendship fer the labourers can it 
befriend them. 

A time has come now when attempts will be 
made to use labour as a pawn in more ways than one. The 
occasion demands consideration at the hands of those that 
would take part in politics. What will they choose? Their 
own interess or the service of labour and the nation? Lab- 
our stands in sore need of friends.It can not proceed with- 
out a lead, What sort of men give this lead will decide 
the condition of labour. 

Strikes, cessation of work and Hartal are wonder 


ful things no doubt, but it is not diffcult to abuse them. 
Workmen ought to organise themselves into strong 


Labour Unions, and on no account shall they strike work 
without the consent of these Unions. Strikes should not 


be risked witbout previous negotiations withthe mill- 
owners. If the millowners resort to arbitration the 


principle of Panchayat should be accepted. And once 
the Panch are appointed, their decision must be accept- 
ed by both the parties alike, whether they like it 
or not. 


Readers, if you are interested in ameliorating the con- 
dition of labour, if you want to befriend the worman and 
serve him, you will see fror the above that there is only 


one royal road before you, viz; to elevate the workmen by 
creating between the two parties family relationship. 
And to secure this end there is no path like Truth. Mere 
increase in wages should not satisfy you, you must also 
watch by what means they get it and how they spend it, 


Mr. MAHOMED ALI INTERVIEWED. 

We give below the most important part of the 
interview between Mr. Mehomed Ali and the 
“New Times” Correspondent:— 

“ Our business ”, declared the Muslim leader, “ {is to 
acquaint the Governments and the public of the Allied 
and Associated Powers of the nature of the religious obli- 
gations which bind the Muslims of India as well as Mussal- 
mans of the rest of the world with regard to the question 
of the Khilafat, the Holy Places of Islam and the entire 
region known to Arabian geographers as the “ Island of 
Arabia ” including as it does, Syria and Palestine as well 
as Mesopotamia and other provinces of Arabia, including 
the Hijaz, Yeman and Nojd". sicpeccpe aes omtasss-onnn0s ooseee 

“In other words”, I said, “Mussalmans will not have 


non-Muslim control in any shape or form in Syria, Pales- 
tine and Mesopotamia.” 


“No”, he said, ‘‘ no more than they will have it in the 
Hijaz ”. 

‘I know your counsels are counsels of perfection. But 
will you be heard in view of the scramble for territory 
so glaringly manifest amidst the European Powers”? 

“But we have aduty imposed upon us and we must 
discharge it. We are going to explain all this to Kurope 


and America, and after entreating everybody concern- 
ed not to ignore our most solemn obligations, we shall 
be compelled, if necessary, to declare that the con- 
sequences of such deliberate neglect of our responsibilities 


in the matter of our Faith would be most serious. And 
this time, at least, the question will not be one in which 
7 crores of Indian Muslims are concerned, but 33 crores 


of Indians and another 30 crores of Muslims abroad. 
Speaking purely from a material point of view, I do not 
think there is any region of God’s earth valuable in pas- 


tures, in agricultural land, in natural and mineral wealth 
which any European power could profit by, by obtaining 
it at the tremendous price of an open declaration 


of war against half of humanity. We may be weak 
to-day, but the whirlgig of time has many surprises 
for those puny opportunists who can think only in terms 
of minutes and hours and who forget that to the Lord of 


all ages, centuries are but fleeting moments.” 

“ Suppose, Sir, your mission fails, what then?” 

“Do nut be uneasy on that score, pray. The very nature 
of our mission precludes the possibility of failure, We 
know the difficulties in the way of proclaiming the truth 
in civilised Europe in spite of its boast of free speech and 
free Press. But if we can get the ear of the nations, our 
work ends. If they do not heed what we say that will not 
be our failure but theirs, and speaking for myself, at least 
I think that my own salvation is assured when I have 


carried this message to Europe. And part 

to them is that ohn behind us no ee vibes iitvareees 
of people in this country; then it would not be our work 
but our peoples’ to see that this declaration is not belied 
by any faltering on their part.” 
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Mr. Gandhi and the colonisation scheme— 

In his letter to the Leader “Ek Bhartiya Hridaya” 
writes: 

It appears from an articlo in the Chronicle that 
Mahatma Gandhi has agreed to try the scheme. Hehas sug- 
gested that some pioneer families should be sent to British 
Guiana and after six months or a year the condition of 
these pioneer families should be investigated by one or 


two men chosen by the popular leaders of India. With my 


respect to Mahatma Gandniji, I must say that he is com- 
mitting a great mistake. I wonder how he has been per. 
suaded to try the scheme in face of the protest of the 
British Guiapva East Indian Association. Can be claim to 
speak with greater authority on the colonization scheme 
than the Association of British Guiana? Will he call it a 
colonization scheme when it isunly a ‘cheap labour exploi- 
tation ssheme’ according to he Indians of the British Gui- 
ana? When the British Guiana East Indian Asscciation 
with its spevial knowledge of the circumstances in the 
colony ‘records its solemn disapproval of the labour scheme’ 
and considers it ‘unworkable and detrimental to the in- 
coming East Indians’, surely, Mahatma Gandhiji ought to 
pause for a while and think thrice before he gives his 
approval to the scheme. 


So there seems to exist some misunderstanding 
in regard to Mr. Gandhi’s having vouchered his 
detinite support to the free emigration scheme proposed 
by the British Guiana and Fiji Deputations and that 
isnow being discussed in Delhi between the non- 
official Cummitive appointed by the Imperial Legis- 
lative Council, and the two Deputations. The basis 
of the above belief, to our mind, lies in the Hon'ble 
Mr. Surendra Nath Baunorjea’s remarks in t he Im- 
perial Legislative Oouncil, which he mado whilo 


moving the resolution for the appointment of the 

Our friend seems to 

have dwelt on this support of Mr. Gandhi and quoted 

with approval Mr. Gandhi’s opinion that he would 

not opposeany scheme of free colonisation which 
would assure and guarantee equal rights of Indians 
in regard to political, municipal, legal, commercial 

and industrial matters. However, we hope, Mr. 
Gandhi has sufficiently cleared his position and ex- 
pressed his views on the whole aspect of the question 
in his article on “The British Guiana and Fiji Deputa- 
tions” appearing in our last issue. He hasmade it cleat 
in it that while he would not and cannot oppose any 
scheme of colonisation that is based on equality, 
fairplay and justice, his acquiescence with what can- 
not be opposed on its own merits, does not mean and 
should not be taken as such, that he welcomes or 
supports or asa matter of fact approves of the scheme 
or even the very idea of Indians yoing abroad. He 
goes to the very root of the question of Indian coloni= 
sation, sets forth his case as clearly as he can and 
examines the issues on the test of the following 
question:—— 

Do we want Indian Labour to go abroad ? If wa 
do, are the terms such as would make the Indians 
morally and materially better ? 

After a detailed and critical analysis of our own 
wants of Labour in the field of industrial develop- 
ment, the question of racial equality in every part 
of the British Empire, the unhealthy influence of the 
debased environment in these colonies perpetuated 
by the demoralised system previously in vogue via, 
the Indentured System, and a number of other import- 
ant and necessary factors, Mr. Gandhi arrives at the 
inevitable conclusion that ‘ whilst he would not inter- 
fere with any agricullurist voluntarily going any- 
where, he would not enccurage him to leave India 
unless there wasa distinct moral advantage to be 
gained by emigrating--which on a close and criti- 
cal examination of the existing conditions, there is 
none, 

Indians in E. Africa—The ‘‘ E. A. Chronicle” 
writes It was decided by the recent Congress of 
Indians, held in Nairobi, to send to Britain a deputa- 
tion of prominent members of the East African Indian 
Community to bring to the notice of the authorities 
the grievances aud aspirations of the Indians in ‘this 
country. 

The deputation has been selected and is now on 
its way, having reached Bombay when Mr, S. Acha- 
rier joined Messrs, A. M. Jeevanjee and S. D. Thakore 


” 


who had already gone to India”, 
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Childers’ spirit must go:-——We are as a rule averse 
to recording any event of personal character which 
is ‘likely to-prejudice the relations of, and to breed 
racial feeling and bitterness between, the European 
and the Indian in this country. But unhappily, 
these unpleasant incidents repeat themselves so often 
—-only they do not always come under public notice— 
that we cannot help pointing out to those who 
are consciously or unconsciously reoponsible for 
them, the evil effects that their rash and unbecom- 
ing conduct creates upon the public mind and the 
smooth relations between the European and the In- 
dian. The latest incident of this kind isthe insult 
cflered to the President of the Moderate Conference, 
Sir Sivaswamy Aiyer, by one Captain Childers of 
the Burma Police, while the former was sleeping in 
a first class compartment of the train, on his way to 
Mandalay. Captain Childers is reported to have 
walked into the compartment, woke him up and told 
him to peremptorily vacate it. We shall describe 
the unhappy incident in Sir Sivaswamy’s own words: 

I asked him why, and he said that alady wanted to 
travel. I told him that they might get into the next 
compartment. He said it was occupied by a gentleman 
and went out grumbling. The guard or station master 
then came up to me, and asked me if I would vacate the 


compartment. I asked him why they could not go 
into the next compartment. I told him that they 
might ask the other gentleman to come into my compart- 
ment and that it would be inconvenient for me to turn 
out with my luggage etc. After a few minutes, the 


‘European Officer re-entered my compartment witb his 
wife, and said “you are a damned biute, it is disgraceful, 


T have never heard sucha thing in my life, a _ refusal to 
oblige a lady?” I?said,‘‘ You have no business to talk to 


me in this way’. and then he said “ shut up.” He and 


his wife then took their seats on the opposite berth which 
was quite vacant. hen I got up at seven o'clock he 


said, ‘‘ I want to let into you if you will”. I did not quite 
follow him, and then he asked me, “ do you understand 
English”? I said “‘ yes.”......The facts shortly are, there was 
the European gentleman the Superintending Engineer 
in one compartment, and an Indian in the next compart- 
ment myself. Captain Childers did not venture to dis- 
turb Mr. Rushton or ask him to go over to my compart- 
ment. He thought that as I was an Indian I should be 
asked to get out and go to the next comparment. It must 
be also remembered that Mrs. Childers was not travell- 
ing alone but, in the company of her husband, that as it 
was 6 o'clock there was no question of their going to sleep 
and that the whole of the opposite berth containing two 
seats was available for them.” 

Those who know Sir Sivaswami as we do, can 
testify to the extremely courteous and amicable nature 
of the man. And we are sure, no sane Indian or Eu- 
ropean can blame Sir Sivaswamy in this case of the 
slightest discourtesy or want of consideration. On 
the other hand, the conduct of Captain Childers was, 
to say the least, most, offensive, rude and unbecom- 
ing. We are a Sir Sivaswamy Aiyar kept his 
own dignity and showed the better Indian element in 
him by not retorting in the same tone. We are here 
reminded of the Clayton~Imam incident where too, the 
latter though under great provocation exhibited the 
best side of the Indian character——the Satyagrahi spi- 
rit--without being in the least violent or vindictive. 


of the Indian people, 
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We have no desire to dwell on the personal aspect of 
these incidents. They may be forgotten. But the 
bitter and harmful impression they leave behind has a 
permanent effect onthe cordial relations and inter- 
course between the European and the Indian. We 
believe that much of the unrest in India is due to the 
haughty, supercilious conduct of Europeans of the 
mentality of Captain Childers. And ata time when our 
common interests essentially demand that the rela- 
tionship between the two communities should be more 
cordial and friendly, the above incident is the more un- 
fortunate and regrettable. We, however, hope good 
sense will prevail with Captain Childers and he will 
make suitable amends to remove the unfortunate 
impression. 

The Late Vishnu Boa Jog—We read with 
great sorrow the sad news of the death of Brahma- 
chari Vishnu Boa Jog cf Poona. He was recognised 
asa prominent leader cf the grand religious organi- 
sation of Maharastra of medieval times, viz., the 
order of the Varkaries. Gifted with a splendid 
physique, he rose, when young, to be a wrestler of 
no mean repute and could count many well-known 
wrestlers among his disciples. The vow of Brahma- 
charya led him to religious studies and he poured 
over the works of the Mahratta saints with a devotion 
all his own. He soon established himself as a power- 
ful expounder of the Bhakti school of Pandharpur, 
and crowds of people gathered to hear his exposition 
of Dhaneshwari and the scngs of Tukaram. His-scho- 
larship, vigour of speech, simplicity in life, love of 
truth and independence of character were the 
keynote of his success in the lifelong efforts that he 
made to reform the Varkari Sampradaya. He hated — 
hypocrisy and blind following, which is the form 
of degeneration that highest principles are often re- 
duced to. He never put on the Gerwva. He loved 
to live with the people as one of them. Even last 
year he consented toact as an umpire in the Poona 
Tournaments, The school which he founded at Alandy 
for the Varkaries has Leen his greatest  contri- 
bution to society and will, we hope with our Poona 
contempcrary, serve as a worthy memorial to this 
great Brahmachari. 

‘Be Indians of the Indians’—We take the 
following from the ‘“Cathclic Herald of India”: 

We have several times discussed the chances of the 
Catholic Church under Indian Home Rule, whatever 
be its form, and come to the conclusion that wherever 
the Church has become Indian and sunk into the hearts 
as in the south of India, and some 
parts of the north, she has little or nothing to fear. On this 


particular question we last week interviewed Mgr. Perini, 
Bishop of Mangalore. He declared he had no misgivings 


on the subject, as long as the missionaries identified them- 
selves with the Indian people, becoming Indians of the 
Indians, wherever their work lies among them. 


More weighty still are the words of His Holiness the 
Pope, which thé reader will find in another column. It 


would be hard to state more emphatically ourown conten- 
tion, which so much shocked some of our readers, that 


itis time that the Church in India should gradually cease 
to be a sort of ecclesiastical colony of the Churoh in Europe 


and should be allowed or taught to stand on her own legs, 

We have ever held that a variety of religions 
in our country cannot come in the way of nation- 
al unity, 
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A cry from Utkal.—Utkal is a much better term 
than Oriya. The Hon’ble B, Brijsunderdas ex- secretary 
Utkal Union Conference and President Utkal People’s 
Association, Kattak, has circulated a printed letter in 
which he says:— “Oriya has been placed under four 
administrations, viz, Behar, Madras, Bengal and Cen- 
tral Provinces; they are in a minority everywhere. An 
autonomous growth is impossible in their case. For the 
last fifteen years they have been struggling for 
administrative union. Docile and non-agitating as 
they are, their repeated prayers have caught no 
authoritative ear. Advancement of India does not 
preclude a part of India. The new Indian nation 
cannot Le built upon the ashes cf an ancient race. ” 

We need not cavilat the language used by the Hon. 
B. Brijsunderdas. The complaint is sound and raises 
the large question of redistribution on a linguistie 
basis. Lhis fine race cannot possibly make the natural 
advance which is iis due ,if it is split up into four 
divisions for no sound reascn, and we trust that the 
Oriya Movement will be examined by the public 
with symyathetic care and attention. 


—2 ee 


Young Indta, 


Ahmedabad, Wednesday, 18th February, 1920. 


JALLIANWALA BAGH. 
( By M. K. Ganput. ) 

There was an unfortunate hitch about the pur- 
chase of this Bagh fcr the nation. Thanks to the 
efforts of the Hon’ble Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviya, 
Sanyasi Swami ShriSbraddhananda and _ the local 
leaders, it has now become the property of the na- 
tion subject to the full payment of the purchase 
price within three months from the 6th instant. 
The purchase price is Rs, 5,36,000. And the amount 
must be raised within the prescribed period. 

It is, therefore, necessary toexamine the propri- 
ety of making this purchaseon behalf of the na- 
tion, especially as it has been questioned even in 
enlightened quarters. With the Cawnpore Memo- 
rial before us the attitude is not to be wondered at. 
But with all respect to objectors, I cannot help say- 
ing that if the Bagh had not been acquired, it would 
have been a national disgrace. Can we afford to 
forget those five hundred or more men who were 
killed although they had done nothing wrong either 
morally or legally? If they had died knowingly 
and willingly, if realising their innocence they had 
stood their ground and faced the shots from the fifty 
rifles, they would have yone down to history as 
saints, heroes and patriots. But even as it was, the 
tragedy became one of first class national import- 
ance. Nations are born out of travail and suffering. 
We should forfeit all title to be considered a nation, 
if we failed to treasure the memory of those, who in 
our battle for political freedcm might innocently or 
for the crimes of others, lose their lives or otherwise 
suffer. We were unable to protect our ielpless coun- 
trymen when they were ruthlessly massacred. We 
may decline, if we will, to avengethe wrong. The 
nation will not lose if we did. But shall we—can 
we afford to—decline to perpetuate the memory and 
- to show tothe surviving members of the families of 
the dead that we are sharers in their sutterings, by 


erecting anationai tombstone and by telling the 
world thereby that in the death of these men 
each one of us has lost dear relations? If national 


instinct does not mean at least this much kinship, if 
has nomeaning for me. I hold isto be our duty to 


tell the present generations yet unborn that in our 
march towards true freedom we must be prepared for 


repetitions of the wrongs such as the Jallianwala 
Bagh massacre. We must provide against them, we 
must not seek them, but we must be ready to face 
them if they came again. I would not have us flinch 
from the battle of national life. The supreme lesson 
of the Amritsar Congress wes that the sufferings of 
the Punjab did not dishearten the nation but that the 
nation treated them as a matter of course. Some of 
usmade stupid mistakes and the inuocent sutiered 
for them. We must in future try to avoid the mis- 
takes but in spite of our best effort, we may fail to 
convert every one to sanity. We must, therefore, be 
ready for ile repetition of the sufferings of the guilt- 


less by telling the country now that they and theirs 
shall not be forgotten but that the memory of the 


innocepvt dead shall be regarded as a-sacred trust and 
thai the surviving relations shall have the right to 
look to the naticn for maintenance in case of need. 
This is the primary meaning of the memorial. And 
has not the blood of the Mahomedan mixed with that - 
ofthe Hindu? Has not the blood cf the Sikh mix- 


ed with that of the Sanatanist and the Samajist ? 
The memorial should be a national emblem of an 
honest and sustained effort to achieve Hmdu-Muslim 
unity. 

But the objector‘s objection still remains unanswered. 
Will not the memorial also perpetuate bitterness’ and 
illwill? It will depend upon the trustees. Andif I know 
them, 1 know that that isnot their intention at all. 
I know that such was not the intention of the 


vast assembly. 1 do not wish to convey that bitterness 
was not there. It was there not in apy way sup- 


pressed. But the idea of the memorial had nothing of 
bitterness in it. The people want to, they must 
be encouraged to forget the doer and his madness. 
What General Dyer did we may all do if we had 
his irresponsibility and opportunity. To err is hu- 
man and it must be held to be equally human to 
forgive if we though being fallible would like ra- 
ther to be forgiven than punished and reminded 
of our misdeeds. Nor does this meanthat we may 
not ask for General Dyer’s dismissal. A lunatic 
cannot be kept in a position from which he can do 
harm to his neighbours. But just as we do not bear 
illwill towards a lunatic, so too may we not bear ill- 
will even towards General Dyer. I ‘would therefore 
eschew from the memorial all idea of bitterness and 
illwill but treat it as a sacred memory and regard the 
Bagh as a place of pilgrimage to be visited by all 
irrespective of class, creed or colour. I would in- 
vite Englishmen to appreciate our feeling in the 
matter, ask them by subscribing to the memorial in 
the spirit of the Royal Proclamation to make com- 
mon cause with us in our endeavour to regain con- 
sciousness, to realise the same freedom thatthey en- 
joy under the same constitution and to realise Hindu- 
Muslim unity without which there can be no true 
progress for ludia, 
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SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 

The South African Commission has at last been. 
appointed and the personnel announced, It is not an 
impartial Commission; it is not a strong Commission. 
The terms of reference are not bad. They include 
both the rights of property and the rights of trade. 
The reference covers the whule of the Union. Our 
countrymen-have tried to have the whole position. 
overhauled by the Commission. The members who 
are to serve on the Commission could hardly have 
done justice to such an imperial question. In the 
circumstances, therefore, we welcome the restricted 
reference. We do not think that time has arrived for 
considering the full status. The relations between the 
two communities-the European and the Indian—are 
too strained to permit of a dispassionate view being 
taken of the question. There is a parallel nearer home. 
Much as many of us would like to obliterate the 


many cruel disabilities that Hindu prejudice inflicts 
upon the miscalled depressed classes, most of us are 
powerless to do more than deplore the fact and plead 


with the prejudiced to rid themselves of their pre- 
judice. So it is with the European trader and the 
simpJe—minded but prejudiced Boer. Recognition of 
this position is necessary to make us patient so far 
as the ultimate goal is concerned. Political equality 
will come only after a tough and prolonged fight and 
then perhaps not until we have cleared the atmos- 
phere in India itself. But there can be no patience 
about rights which no prejudice can be permitted to 
take away.They must be defended against all odds, That 


power to protect life and prosperity must be inherent 
in a constitution that calls itself liberal or civilised. 
The interested European trader may not rob the In- 
dian settler of the right to hold property or to trade, 


subject to his observance of the general laws of sani- 
tation. No commission can take that right away 
with impunity. Our strength, therefore, lies in the 
inherent and absolute justice of our case. But even! 


a@ strcng case may be lost by a weak advocate. 
Happily the Government of India representeu by the 


Viceroy and Sir George Barnes is firm on the ques- 
tion. Let us hope that they will so remain to the 


end and instruct Sir Benjamin Robertson to insist 
upon the preservation of the rights of property and 


trade remaining in tact. Not even a decision of a court 
‘of justice can ke pleaded as a Lar to the preservation 
of that right. If the law is held deficient, it must be 
remedied, We hope that this simple issue will be 
kept steadity before the country and all would be 
well. 


The Times of India is needlessly hard upon Mr, 
Andrews. ‘ Worst situation since 1913, every right 
endangered’, is a cryptic sentence, but it is perfectly 
clear to those who know. Mr. Andrews has by his 
message warned the country against being befogged 
by any side-issues. He has not gone there to achieve the 
political status for the Indian settler nor has he 
gone there to secure unrestricted ‘immigration from 
India, But asa Christian and as an Englishman he. 


cannot tolerate any attack on rights of property and 
trade, And he says that even these rights as in 


danger, Our countrymen have no other rights, 


THE TURKISH QUESTION. 


The Mahomedan leaders have been, as they ought 
to be, patiently but ably putting forward the justice 
of their cause. The dictates of justice, statesmanship 
and sentiment are all in their favour. Some from 
the other party, however, evade the issue of the prin- 
ciple of self-determination and enter into the labyrinth 
of the old records of Turkey. These impeachments 
also have not been left unanswered. Mr. Ameer Ali 
whose knowledge of history cannot be questioned 
even by the opposite party, in his letter to, the 
London Times, writes: “The Ottoman State in the 
zenith of its power did good service to Western 
Europe. In the 16thand 17th centuries, Turkey time 
after time came to the help of France when near 
being overwhelmed by the Hapsburgs. In 1857 Tur- 
key opened Egypt to the passage of British troops to 
crush the great Indian Mutiny. In the conflict of the 
East India Company with Tipoo Sultan, Turkey sti- 


fled his efforts to make it a religious war......... The 
record of no nation is pure white.” 


Just the same issue about the old records of Tur- 
key raises, in the opinion of the Dismemberment 


Party, another like issue in their favour. They state 
that “Constantinople in the hands of the Turks has 
been a constant ‘apple of discord’ to European na- 
tions.” To this the Mahomedan leader asks: “Was not 
this discord due to the rivalry of ambitious European 
Powers as to who shovld possesy himself of the ap- 
ple ?” Mr. Ameer Ali ventures'to predict that ‘the 
settlement proposed will not put an end to the dis- 
cord; for the moment it would only shift the danger- 
spot from Europe to the East, Again, has ‘ inter- 
national control’ answered where it has been, tried ? 
I might refer toTangier as an illustration.” Mr. Ed- 
ward G. Browne takes up the same argument and 
puts it tothe Dismemberment Party: ‘“ Apart from 
the instance of Tangier, did the Anglo-French dual 
control in Egypt work .so harmoniously that we 
should wish to try the experiment of a triple control 


in Constantinople 2” 
As distinguished from all these and other such 


arguments cf the Partitionists a new and equally 
strange line of argument is put forwari in a recent 
letter to the 7imes which appeared over the signa- 
turcs of several eminent men. These latter corres- 
pondents do appreciate. the Mahomedan sentiment 
in regard to the Khilafat question. They observe: 
“Jt is of vital importance that we should do nothing 
which would offend the religious sentiment of so 
large a proportion of the members of our common 
wealth and of the French Empire.” But we see the 
sting of their statement when we come to read their 
‘unique reasons’ of justifying the internationalisation 
of Constantinople. They hope to reconcile the Maho- 
medans by pointing out that the city as the head- 
quarters of the League of Nations would play a 
higher role than has ever been played by that an- 
cient city or any other, ‘From being the seat of the 
Sultan, it would become the world’s Temple of 
Peace,’ They also venture to-state that the interna. 
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tionalisation of Constantinople would once and for al! 
settle the difficulty of its future ownership. In their 
anxiety .to find out ‘a home for the yet unborn Lea- 
gue of Nations, these men have forgotten altogether 
the principle of nationality. It isan unjust, imprac- 
ticable and humorous optimism to expect to reconcile 
the Mahomedans to this scheme, especially in view 
of their present sentiments 

One of these ‘unique reasons’ for internationalising 
Constantinople is that there must be a place as_ the 
headquarters of the League of Nations, which owes 
allegiance to none butis the property of all. They 
cite as a precedent America’s choosing Columbia as such 
a common place. Sucha comparison with the America’s 
state of politics as it stood after the War of Indepednen- 
ce is quite inappropriate. And besides,we ask with Mr. 
Ameer Ali, why should not the Christian Powers choose 
Jerusalem ? As to the impropriety of the demand of this 
Turkish capital for the League of Nations we need 


not go any where else for a_ parallel. Next to the 
League of Nations, our Empire is the greatest com- 


bination of nations. Have we made the headquarte rs of 
the Empire, viz , the city of London a common flace 
an the sense in which Constantinople is proposed to be 
mace? What has not become possible in smaller unions 
should not and cannot be so rashly attempted in 
the largest federztic n. Such an attempt would be not 
only unwise but unjust when it is to be risked at 
the cost of a distinct nationality. 

All this varied opposition to the just demands of 
our Moslem, brethren makes it evident for them 
what a hage task lies before them. 


Indians in E. Africa. 


The Undesirables Removal Bill — 
Mr. Achariar, Secretary B, E. Africa Indian As- 
sociation, gives the full text of the bill intituled, ‘An 
ordinance to provide for the removal of undesirables’ 


as below:— 

1 This Ordinance may be cited as ‘ The Removal of 
Undesirables Ordinance, 1919.” 

Any person within the protectorate and not being a 


native of the Protec:orate who from information officially 
received is deemed by the Governor-in—Council to be an 
undesirable may be ordered by the Governor to remove 


himself from the protectorate before a date to be pres- 
cribed in such order. 
3. Any person contravening an order given under the 


preceding section shall be liable on conviction to a fine not 
exceeding Rs. 1,500 or to imprisonment of either descrip- 
tion for a term not exceeding 6 months exercised by the 


Censor Department of opening and examining all corres- | 


pondence, 


( From the E. A. Chronicle ) 
RE: BILL FOR THE REMOVAL OF UNDESIRABLES, 


The following !etter has been addressed to the Govern- 
ment of E. Africa by Mr. Desai on behalf of his As- 
sociation:— 

I have the honor to inform you that at tho Committee 
meeting of my Association held yesterday, after full and 
and free discussion of the Bill for the removal of undesir- 

ables, tho following resolution was carried unanimously:— 
« The Indian Association, Nairobi, most respectfully but 


, serve for Indian colonisation. 


strongly protest, against the Bill for the Removal of Un- 
desirables, because the Bill as drafted strikes at the very 
root of British sense of liberty and justice, gives the Go- 
vernor in Council arbitrary powers without affording an 
opportunity of defence to the victims of this Bill and places 
the liberty of the individual subject of his Majesty the 
King at the mercy of Reporting Officers. The Indian As- 
sociation, therefore, requests the Government to abandon 
these proposals on the following among other grounds— 

(a) That the Bill does not define the word “ Undesir- 
able.” 

(b) That the Bill gives arbitrary powers to the Go- 
vernor-in Council withou* affording opportunity of defe- 
nce to the victims of this Bill. 


(c ) That no special] case is made out for the introduc- 
tion of this Bill, and in the humble opinion. of this Asso- 
ciation there is hardly any necessity for its introduction. 

(d) That the Bill as drafted specially in absence of 
any safeguards whatsoever, and in view of non-representa- 
tion of Indian interests on the Executive Council, will 
seriously curtail the libertes of Indian subjects of his 
Majesty the King. 

(e) That in view of the existing law of immigration 
it is inadvisable to have fresh legislation such as this Bill 
provides. 

(f£) That the Bill lays the way open to the creation cf 
artificial offences which may be outside the accepted 
Penal Code. 

I would like to make it clear that my Association is 
not against the principle contained in the Bill. 


THE CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS. 
THE INDIAN A PARIAH WITHIN THE EMPIRE. 
We give below a summary of Mr. Andrews’ com- 


_ments on the Convention Resolutions passed by the 


Convention of European Associationsin B. E, A: 
It is clear, when comparing actual dates, that Dece- 
mber 1918 and January 1919, were the two months in 
which the Indian question reached a very critical 
stage in East Africa. The Economic -Commission was at 
that time bringing its numerous sessions to an end and 
it was already looking forward to framing the main out. 
lines of its report. The Arimstice had just been conclud- 
ed with the Central powers, and the greatest excitement 
had been. aroused in European minds by Sir Theodore 
Morison’s ill-advised proposal that the conquered territory 
of German Hast Africa should be made into a special re- 
I was in India at the time 
that this suggestion was made, andI can bear witness 
that the leaders of Indian public opinion either ignored 
it altogether, or else discountenanced it. 


During the months that followed the Armistice, new 
boundaries were being marked out on the map of the 
world every day with bewildering rapidity, It seemed not 
impossible, in December 1918, that the Home Government 
might decide at once, under the sanction of the Great 
Four at Versailles—the fate of the conquered German ter- 
ritory, without any corsultation, 

This, among other matters, appears to me to aceount 
for the very great activity of the European Association 
in British East Africa on the Indian question so soon 
after the termination of the War. It was a time of inton- 
se excitement, a feverish period of strain and tension and 
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exhaustion, the very worst time for calm constructive 
statesmanship. The documents, which I shall bring for- 
ward in this chapter and in that which follows, have all 
the signs of an inflamed and excited social imagination 
and must be judged accordingly. I canot help reading in- 
to the Economic Commission Report itself, where it to- 
uches the Indian question, the same excited racial 
feeling. That, at least, is the genuine impression left 
on me as { have studied them, coming fresh from the out- 
side. And I would add, quite frankly, thatI have felt 
the very atmosphere of this protectorate, where I have 
been living both among Indians and Europeans alike, to 
be abnormal and the outlook on life to be distorted. I 
have felt that this long explanation has been necessary 
before quoting the Convention resolutions, because Iam 
coming more and more to believe that they do not repre- 
sent the final opinion of my own fellow countrymen, but 
rather the inflamed opinion of a period of excitement im- 
mediately after the war. 

It is important to notice that five of the Economic 
Commissioners took a leading part in the Convention of 
Associations held at Nairobi in Janvary 1919 about which 
this chapter is written. They are signatories, both to the 
Economic Commission report on -March 21, 1919, and 
also to thedraft resolution, circulated on Dec. 21 1918, 
on behalf of the convention. Thus they were actively 
participating in two different Committees dealing with 
the Indian question at the same time—the one official in 
character and tho other non-official. What follows may 
be takenas representing a very high percentage of Eu- 
ropean opinion in East Africa. 

THE CONVENTION RESOLUTIONS. 

This Convention wishes to point out to the Govern- 
ment that during the discussion of the petition re: Indians 
as also those affecting the native peoples of this country 
they had the assistance of our Missionaries, one being 
Roman Catholic and three being from the Missionary 
Conference, which was sitting in Nairobi at the same 
time as the Convention. 


That whereas our nation has assumed responsibility for 
the future of the indigenous East Africa peoples and of 
thé countries they prohibit. 

And whereas our national ideals of enlightenment and 
progress are crystallised in our Christian western civili- 

tion and it is our duty to make sure that the best con. 
tuimed therein, is readily available for the needs of awa- 
kéning Africa. 

And whereas the maintenance of this country depends 
entirely on the prestige and force of character of the 
Whiteman. 

And whereas certain Indians have entered this coun- 
try as traders, clerks and artizans. 


And whereas these people follow in all things a civi- 
sation which is Eastern and in many respects repugnant 
to ours. 

And whereas their social status brings them more fre. 
quently into contact with the African and thus subjects 
him to intimate personal influences, antagonistic to the 
ideals of the West. 

And whereas the African has shown that he possesses 
latent qualities which under Western guidance hold pro- 
mise of material development, and aptitude for feeling va- 
rious needs of industry, more particularly those which in- 
yolye the use of mechanical a ppliances, 


And whereas Indian competition denies him all incen- 
tives to ambition and opportunities of advancement. 

And whereas the Indian community in this country 
are agitating for adult suffrage and by this means seek to 
gain contro] over the destinies of the country. 

And whereas the Imperial Conference at a meeting 
held on July 24, 1918, considered the matter of reciprocal 
navigation between India and other component parts of 
the Empire, and passed four resolutions, of which the 
principal is as follows;— 

“Tt is an inherent function of the Governmentsof the 
several communities of the British Commonwealth inclu- 


ding India that each should enjoy complete control over 
the composition of its own population by means of restric- 


tion on immigration from any other communities.’ 

And thereby recorded as the final judgment of the 
British Commonwealth that the principle of self-determi- 
nation shall govern immigration and the composition of 
population:— 

We, the Convention of Associations, representing the 
white community of the country pray His Excellency the 
Governor to approach tke Right Hon. the Secretary of 
State for the Colonies so that the functions thus solemnly 
pronounced to be inherent in the Government of the Bri- 
tish community may be exercised by declaring forthwith 
that the right of self-determination rests with the Euro- 


peans and in trust for the native peoples and should ask 
the Secretary of State to rule that the position should not 
be prejudiced by giving any system of franchise to Asia- 


tics, nor by allowing them to acquire land except on town- 
ships on short leases, nor by the employment of Asiatics 
in Government work and that steps should be taken at 
once to restrict Asiatic immigration in order that the 
stronghold of European Culonization in East Africa may 


stand beside her sister Colonies in their Asiatic policy. 
And further we beg His Excellency the Governor to 


make known to the Imperial Conference through the Rt, 
Hon. the Secretary of State for the Colonies, our earnest 
petition that to the conquered territory formerly called 
German East Africa the same policy towards the Asiatio 
be applied; for the indigenous peo.'es of this country and 
of the conquered territory are of the same type even to 
the extent of tribes having been served (1 severed) and 
economic relations centuries old having been interrupted 
by the late artificial frontier. We can conceive, short cf 
the retrocession of the territory to Germany, of no trans- 
action more immoral and more certain to recoil on our 
heads than the betrayal to the Asiatic of a section of the 


African peoples whose destin‘es have fallen into our hands 
and who at present are unable to protect themselves. We 


submit that to buy off Indian or other agitation at the 
expense of the Natives of Africa would be a policy neither 


wise nor honourable. 
In view of the far-reaching issues involving the whole 


future of the East and Central Africa, which are at stake 


we, the Convention of East Africa, pray His Excellence 
the Governor to make immediate application to the Right 


Hon. the Secretary of State for the Colonies, for the 

appointment of a Representative, chosen by the British 

Colonists of this country, on the Imperial Conference. 
Delegate to the Imperial Conference. 

It was proposed, seconded, and carried, that this Con- 
vention very strongly urges that it has acquired the right 
to representation on the Imperial Conference. 

And, in the event of this being conceded, that Lord 
Delamere should be nominated by Government to the post, 

(Zo be concluded.) 
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EMIGRATION TO BRITISH GUIANA, 


OTHER SIDE OF THE SHIELD. 

We take the following from a letter which ap- 
peared in the Leader of the 11th instant. ( The cor- 
respondent is “ Kk Bharatiya Hridaya ” who has, our 
readers will remember, given a close study to the 
question of Indians abroad }:— 

Tam, indeed, much obliged to Mr. J. A. Luckhoo, 
secretary of the British Guiana Deputation, for the 
courteous reply that he has given to my letter published 
in the Leader of Jan 5. No doubt, Mr. Luckhoo’s reply 
contains some valuaklu information. It is really gratify- 
ing to know that the British Guiana Government is ready 
to pass legislation which will give all the necessary guaran- 
tees to the Indian Government; a ‘ Declaration of Rights’ 
Ordinance, if necessary, wi] be passedand that the Indian 
Government will deal directly with the Colonial Govern- 
ment, as a necessary safeguard. Mr. Luckhoo has promis- 
ed to do all he can for the future advancement of Indians 
in British Guiana and we ought to be thankful to him for 
his promise. 

Realising the good intentions of Mr. Luckhoo I would 
once more request Lim to thrash cut the whole question 
as the main objections raised in my previous lette: have 
not been answered satisfactorily. 

Mr. Luckhoo says: ‘Fhe treatment of Indians in British 
Guiana has in the past been satisfactory.” But there are 
facts and figures which are quite against this statement. 
I wrote in my last letter that in British Guiana the 
percentage of prosecution of indentured population was 
19 while tt was 1lin Fiji and 12in Jamaica. In 1906- 
1907 this percentage in British Guiana reached the figure 
37°8. This was perhaps the highest percentage of pro- 
secutions of Indian coolies ever reached in any colony. I 
have already written about the terrible effect of the Mar- 
riage Ordinance of British Guiana which declared the 
children of Indians as illegitimate. Out of hundreds of 
marriages during a period of ten years only 70 were re- 
cognised as legal! And needI remind Mr. Luckhoo of 
the Rose Hall massacre? Those of our readers who want 
to know something about it.should read the article ‘Gen- 


eral shooting of coolies in British Guiana by the Police’ in . 


the Modern Review of June 1913. No Indian can read it 
without a sense of great pain and humiliation. It is an 
account of a dismal tragedy which resulted in the death 
of 16 Indian labourers and the wourding of more than 
thirty. 

Even Messrs. McNeill and Chimmanlal, who were 
at that time in British Guiana, had to write in their Red 
Report: ‘The acts of the authorities (in British Guiana ) 
were on unhappy upion of bastiness and indecision.’ And 
what was the result of their ‘ hastiness and indecision’? 

‘ Bhoiay came to his death from bullet wound of the head, 
Badri came to his death from bullet wound of axillary 
blood- vessels, Hulas came to his death from bullet wound 
in the abdomen, Motey Khan came tohis death from 
bullet wound of heart and lung, Yarjoo came to his death 
from bullet wound of abdomen, Sadulla came to his death 
from bullét wound of Tung and right shoulder, Jugai 
came to his death from bullet wound of th head, Gobinder 
(female) came to her death from bullet wound of the 

abdomen... ss. .ss see eee’ 

. (Icannot continue this painful story any longer. 
Pleaso soo hed Roport of Mossrs McNeill aud Uhimwan- 
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lal, page 141.) Is it, indeed, a satisfactory record for a 
colony which is trying to get labourers from India againt 
Those of our leaders who are inclined to favour the resump- 
tion of emigration to British Guiana should first read 
the account of this massacre of Indian emigrants in that 
colony. 

Mr. Luckhoo says: ‘We do not desire cheap and servile 
labour. Cheapness does not enter into our scheme at all.’ 
May I ask Mr. Luckhoo a few questions? 

Is it not a fact that the British Guiana Deputation 
was advised by the Secretary of State to recruit labour 
for its plsntations from the neighbouring islands of West 
Indies? Is it not possible to get labourers from these is- 
lands? Is it not a fact that British Guianians are leaving 
the colony and that Cuba, by paying higher wages than 
are offered in British Guiana is getting labour from Bar- 
bados? Is it not a fact that the lecal black labourer in 
British Guiana gets nearly Rs. 33 and a labourer in Cuba 
gets more than Rs, 5 ? 

Tf these are the facts, then to ask Indians to go 14,000 
miles away to accept only Ks, 2 per day is surely to desire 
‘cheap labour.’ Isn’t it ? 


A member of the British Guiana Deputation writes 
in the Times of India of Jan 29 : ‘ Capitalists, both large 
and small, professional mén and clerks are also welcome.’ 
The British Guiana Imperial Colonization scheme tells us 
that in British Guiana the settlement of Indians of every 
class and trade is to be encouraged. After reading 
these statements one may think that the scheme is 
going to be a real colonization scheme and that somé edu- 
cated Indians will also get an opportunity of serving their 
countrymen in that colony. But it will bea mistake to 
think so. Mr. Subramaniam cf Teppakulam, Trichinopoly, 
sent a letter to the Governor of British Guiana requesting 
him if his Excellency was prepared to give any facilities 
to educated young Indians. Here is the reply which Mr, 
Subramaniam has received from the Governor. 

‘ Government House, 
‘ British Guiana 
‘17th Nov. 1919, 


‘Dear Sin,—In repiy to your letter, dated Sept. 6 
I am instructed by his Excellency tbe Governor to inform 
you that he would not advise any East Indian to emigrate 
to British Guiana unless he is prepared to do manual la- 
bour. Tt is in this direction that opportwanity chiefly 
lies for the emigrant’ . 

(Sd.) Iheginle 

Evidently the schemeisa labour-scheme, pure and 
simple. The British Guiana Government wants Indians 
of only one class, i, e., the coolie-class, Though the De- 
putation has skilfully avoided th» words ‘coolie’ and they 
have used the words agriculturists or farmers in its place, 
but I don’t think it will make any difference to the un- 
fortunate Indian emigrant if he is going to be paid only 
half of what an African labourer can get or one third of a 
Cuban labourer’s wages, 

Lhope Mr. Luckhoo willnot deny it that the East 
Indian Association of Guiana is the best authority to 
decide whether the scheme is a ‘ chea —labour-scheme’ 
or a * colonization scheme’. I quote here the views of the 
Association and the resolution passed in its meeting of the 
30th September 1919— 

© sseeeeeeThe said Indian delegates on their arri- 
val in England together assombled and arranged a schome 
of the introduction of Indian labourers into their colony 
and for the purpose for accomplishing their 
object have without the knowledge, consent, and approval 
of the British Guiana East Indian Association or any por- 
tion of the East Indian community issued a pamphlet 
sotting out their views and recommendations,some of which 
said pamphlets have arrived in this colony and bear the 
improssion of tho British Guiana Fast Indian Association, 
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The issuing of the said psmphlets is vnauthorized and 
we disapprove of the conditions and terms therein set 
out as the same tend to establish a labour scheme an 
not a colonization scheme.’ 

Be it resolved that this Association in a special Gene- 
ral n.eeting assembled dissociates itself with the issuing of 
the pamphlet as unauthorized and misleading and records 
its solemn disapproval of the labour-scheme set out in the 
said pamphlet as unworkable and detrimental to the in- 
coming East Indians...... s+ 0.’ 

It is notworthy that Mr. Luckhoo is the president of 
the Association. ‘This resolution makes us rather susp 
cious. Ihave gota copy of the pamphlet named ‘ British 
Guiana Imperial Colonization Scheme’ compiled by Messrs. 
Wharton and Luckhoo. It does bear the impression 
of the East Indian Association. So according to the re- 
solution of the Association. these two gentlemen have 
issued an ‘* unauthorized’ and ‘ misleading’ scheme in the 
name of the Association without its knowledge, consent 
or approval ! ; 

Certainly, this is a serious charge against the Indian 
members of the British Guiana Deputation, and I hope 
they will kindly explain how the matters stand. Whether 
they do so or not one thing is clear that this scheme which 
the British Guiana Deputation has put forward, is not 
approved by a representative body of the Indians resident 
in the colony. This representative Association has not 
only disapproved the scheme, but it has even gone to the 
length of discrediting its president for issuing the an- 

authorized and misleading scheme. 

In connection with this the following cable from the 
special correspondent of the Leader published in its issue 
of Jan. 14 is significant: 

‘The Indian Overseas Association has been officially 
informed that......the Imperial Government will give the 
fullest consideration to the protest and repudiation of the 
George Tcwn East Indian Association against the coloni- 
tation scheme proposed by theBritishGuiana delegates now 
in India purporting to speak withthe authority of that 
Association, and Government undertake to give equal 
consideration to similar representations of other bodies,’ 

Mr. Luckhoo writes: ‘The percentage of lunatics, con- 
victs or beggars among Indians is not higher than that of 
the rest of population.’ 

But Dr Ram Narayan Sharma wrote tothe Bharat 
Miira-from-George Town, British Guiana: ‘Let me give 
you the census of beggars, lunatics and convicts of the 
place. 

Beggars—99 per cent Indians, 1 per cent Chinese. 

Lunatics—78 per cent Indians, 10 per cent negroes and 
12 percent Portuguese. 

Convicts—78 percent, 
and 12 percent others, 

Now Dr, Sharma and Mr. Luckhoo both are our coun- 
trymen. The question is whom to believe ? Mr. Luckhoo 
writes: ‘About 75 per cent of the Indians in British Gui- 


ana, who, had they not emigrated, would have lived a 
“hand—to-mouth” existence in India, now are large land- 
owners and prosperous merchants’, 

But » British Guiana Indian writes in the Indian 
pinion of that colony: ‘The generality of the people 
{indians in British Guiana) live a hand-to-mouth existence, 
whilst thousands are to be found in the towns and villages 
as jobbers, vagrants and beggars, not to mention as many 
more in the hospitals, the Alms House and the Lunatic 


Asylum,’ The same question comes again, whom shall we 
believe ? 


Indians, 10 per cent negroes 
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The British Guiana Deputation has been giving & very 
glowing account of the condition of Indians in the colony. 
They write in their scheme that Indians now resident in 
the colony are to be found in all walks of life, e.g. mem- 
bers of Legislative Assembly, medical practitioners, bar- 
risters—at-law, solicitors, ministers of religion, civil ser- 
chemists, druggists, estate hospital dispensers, 
etc, etc. But the writer whom I have quoted above 
says that the number of these professional gentlemen is 
only abuut half a dozen ! 

What will the Labourer Save ? 

Nearly a month ago I received acopy of the British 
Guiana Imperial Colonization Scheme. In the scheme I 
read; 

Cost of living in British Guiana—'The Indian colonist 
should be able from the minimum rate of wages to live 
comfortably and save about one-third of his earnings.’ So 
it means a saving of 33 per cent. 

In his letter of the 19th January Mr. Luckhoo writes 
to the Leader: ‘The labourer earning the minimum wage 
will be able to live on half of his earnings.’ It means 50 
per cent saving. 

A mewber of the British Guiana Deputation writes in 
the Z'imes of India of the 29th January: ‘Thecost of living 
in British Guiana is only 37 per cent. that of the average 
earnings.’ The saving comes to 63 percent. 

Now Iam ata loss to understand what the actual 
saving will be, 33 per cent, 50 per cent, or 63 per cent ? 

May I request the British Guiana Deputation to explain 
this sudden increase in the percentage of savings during 
one month? This is a very important—I should say the 


vants, 


| most important—matter. The deputation must take note 


of the fact that we are not going to send our brethren 
14,000 miles away for a mess of pottage. Wil] the depu- 


tation please work out the savings, quoting prices of foods 
stuffs in British Guiana} . 


Mr. Luckhoo says:—“There is no fear that racial ques- 
tion will arise.” But we must take along view of the 
matter. Suppose Indian emigration is resumed. After 
30 or 40 years when the Indian emigrants build their 
trade and become prosperous there is every probability 
that racial friction will spring up. How are we going to 
provide against the trade jealousy of the Europeans ? 

Mr, Polak says in an article about the British Guiana 
Colonization Scheme: ‘‘ Whilst at present ‘here is no 
strongly-marked anti-Indian feeling in British Guiana, 


newspaper indications seem to point out that it would not 
be difficult to work it up. One does not want to see the 


unnecessary introduction of racial differences where they 
have not heretofore existed.” Who can say Mr. Polak is 
wrong here’ 

T learn from an article of one of the British Guiana 
Deputation that if the scheme is approved ‘Information 
bureaux’ will be established in ‘certain overpopulated dis- 
tricts of the United Provinces, Bihar and Madras,’ But 
an ordinary Indian labourer is quite illiterate and he can- 
not be expected to make any use of such information bu- 
reaux. I am afraid these bureaux will degenerate into @ 
form of coolie depots, and 1 can imagine simple farmers 
being brought to these bureaux by our old friend, the 


Arkati or his cousin the Xangany and after a few quea- 
tions and answers by. way of information they would be 
despatched 14,000 miles away. 
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Notes. 


Welcome Lalaji-We cannot imagine anything 
more painful than the enforced separation of any 
man from his motherland. What must have been the 
thoughts of Lala Lajpatrai when he was refused a 
passport to India, the land of his birth and the land 
he has been serving with the whole of his being, and 
that too in the name of the Defence of India? The 
bitterness of this situation must have made his home- 
coming doubly joyful to him. We assure him that 
his return has been equally joyful to his countrymen 
not only in the Punjab but throughout the length 
and breadth of India. The country is passing through 
& critical stage arid the people naturally long, fora 
proper lead from their trusted leaders. We hope the 
country will greatly benefit by the rich experience 
of a long stay in foreign lands which Lalaji brings 
with him. 


The Orb of Indian Culture—lt isa happy au- 
gury that the leaders of Indian thought are dire- 
cting their efforts towards determining what system 
of education would best help the development of the 
national being. Philosophers, historians, scientists, 
sociologists, captains of industry and politicians must 
all combine in arriving at a proper solution of this all- 
important question. But it is given tothe poet to 
look into the future and draw a prophetic picture 
for the direction of the rest. The poet is able to 
sense things which others may not arrive at even by 
close searchand subtle reasoning. Dr. Tagore has 
_ given his best thought and energy to the solution of 
the educational problem, His thoughts therefore com- 
mand respect and careful consideration at the hands 


| 


of every earnest worker, His thoughts on National 
education he has put together in a beautiful pam- 
phlet under the title of The Centre of Indian Culture. 
He has dealt with the problem in all its phases in his 
usual poetic style where every simile or metaphor 
comes with the force-ofan irresistible argument and 
the joy of an agreeable surprise. We wish our readers 
will notmiss the delight and education which this 
pamphlet will yield tothem. The only way open to us 
to tempt our readers to go to the original is rudely 
to tear a few sentences from their poetic setting and 
string them together into a summary which our read- 
ers will find elsewhere. 


The question of real convenience:—Not long 
ayo the appellate bench of the Allahabad High 
Court gave its decision in a casein which an Indian 
had becn convicted under section 109 of the Railway 
Act for having willfully entered a third class compart 
ment reserved for Erropeans and Anglo—Indians and 
refusing to leave it when asked to do so. The defence 
of the appellant was that he was within his rights 
to enter the compartment asthe Railway Act did 
not empower the authorities to reserve a compart- 
ment for a particular class of passengers. Their Lord- 
ships however upheld the conviction maintaining 
that it was merely a case of providing for the ge- 
neral convenience of the travelling public and that 
such a reservation was thérefore leyvitimate and did 
not involve racial preference. They however obser: 
ved that if any citizen of the country found any- 
thing objectionable in the rule, his remedy lay 
through the authority of the Governor-General-in- 
Council and he had certainly not been left to work 
out the remedy himself by a deliberate breach of the 
rule. 

# * * * 

Now with regard to the first observation of their 
Lordships, while we do not dispute their ruling so 
far the particular Act is concerned, we do dispute 
the plea advanced by their Lordships that it is mere- 
ly a case of providing for the general convenience of 
the travelling public wherein no racial preference or 
oppression is involved. Apparently their Lordships 
seem to be totally unacquainted with the condition 
of the 8rd class Indian passenger who like his bro- 
ther European or Anglo-Indian 8rd class passenger 
pays the same fare and is therefore privileged to 
enjoy the same right, comfort and convenience as the 
latter, but who asa rule is crammed up and packed 


like sardines and not surely human beings. on almost 


—_ 
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every railway. Where then is the ground for he- 
lief that the Railway Companie by providing this 
special reservation for one class of passengers have 
at heart andre at all anxious to provide for ‘ the 
accommodation and convenience of their passengers 
generally ? Even if this phrase ‘providing for the 
general convenience of the travelling public” were 
interpreted the other way as it was done in a case 
of similar nature in the Bombay High Court viz, 
that the mass of 3rd class travelling public, the or- 
thodox Hindu, does not like certain habits of the 
European and the Anglo-Indiaa such as eating beef or 
mutton, it cannot be a sufficient excuse for and dces 
‘ not justify this exclusive reservation. For-when an 
Indian knowingly and of his sweet will comes and 
occupies the compartment—provided there is accomo- 
dation- it follows that he has no such scruples and 
objections against the European’s habits etc. An ins- 
tanes of this nature can be cited of the Kathiawar 
Railway where compartments are reserved®for un- 
touchables, but if any other member of the travel- 
ling public desires to share the accommodation, he 
can do so, provided the number does not exceed the 
prescribed limit. 

We do hot however grudge our European or 
Anglo-Indian brother the necessary comfort and con- 
venience he,as a human being, is ertitled to. But 
as it is, the accommodation provided by reserva- 
tion for the Europeans and Anglo- Indians is much 
out of proportion both as to their number and nece- 
ssary convenience. This does not mean that because 
we are herded up like cattie and thrown in a hell 
we want them also to share our fate. But what we 
want isthat regard should be paid and provision 
be made, at least for some meagre convenience of the 
Indian passenger as well. Otherwise the feeling 
of racial preference and oppression crops up howso- 
ever much one may like to disregard it, 3 


Then as regards their Lordships’ second observa- 
tion on the right of an-individual to seek remedy 
in a breach of a rule, our views are already wel- 
known. A deliberate breach of arule which is belie- 
ved to have no legal, much less a moral sanction 
is not an offence. Of course we always say that 
this is a remedy to beapplied when it is absolutely 
necessary to get a wrong righted and when all other 
methods of lesser efficacy such as petitioning and ap- 
pealing have failed. In this particular instance,however, 
we are of opinion that instead of going to the Go- 
vernor-General to get this particular rule of reserv- 
ing compartments for Europeans and Anglo-Indians 
rescinded, it would be far more valuable, and to our 
mind effective, if we directed our united energies in 
oe the root cause of such complaints pei manent- 
y removed by pressing on the Railway companies 
the need of providing greater accommodation and 


convenience for the large mass of 3rd class passengers, 
than exists at present. 


To the Inventors of the improved spinning 
wheel—We may state in reply to inquiries that seve. 
ral competitors are in correspondence with Mr. Gandhi 
in connection with the progress they have made in 
their attempts to manufacture a good machine doing 
ten times the work of the common rentia or churkha, 
The time for sending the machines expires on the 31st 
ag bey ae Mr. meni will be the judge and he will 

e helpe experts, The «amount of the prize i 
Re. 5,000, y exp 1@ prize 
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HINDU-MAHOMEDAN UNITY. 
(By M. K. Gandhi.) 

Mr, Candler some time ago asked me in animaz- 
inary interview whether if | was sincere in my 
professions of Hindu-Mahomedan Unity, I would eat 
avd drink with a Mahomedan and give my daughter 
in marriage to a Mahomedan, This question has 
been asked again by some friends in another form. 


Is it necessary for Hindu-Mahomedan Unity that’ 


there should be interdining and intermarrying ? 
The questioners say that if the two are necessary, 
real unity can never take place because crores of 
Sanatanis would never reconcile themselves to in- 
terdining, much less to intermarriage. 

Iam one of those who do not consider caste to be 
a harmful institution In its origin caste was 
a wholesome custom and promoted national well-being. 
In my opinion the idea that interdining or in- 
termarrying is necessary for national growth, is a 
superstition borrowed from the West. Eating isa 


process just as vita! as the other sanitary necessities 
of life. And if mankind had not, much to its harm, 


made of eating a fetish and indulgence, we would 
have performed the operation of eating in private 
even as one performs theother necessary functions 
of life in private. Indeed the highest culture in Hin- 
duism regards eating in that light and there are thou- 
sands of Hindus still living who will nct eat their 
food in the presenc® of anybody. I can recall the 
names of several cuitured men and women who ate 
their food in entire privacy but who never had any 
illwill against anybody and who lived on the friend- 
liest terms with all. 

Intermarriage is a still more difficult question. 
If brothersand sisters can live on the friendliest 
footing without ever thinking of marrying each other, 
I can see no difficulty in my daughter regarding 
every Mahomedan brother and vice versa. I hold strong 
views on religion and on marriage. The greater the 
restraint we exercise with regard to our appetites 
whether about eating or marrying, the better we 
become from a religious standpoint. I should despair 
of ever cultivating amicable relations with the world. 
if I had to recognise the right or the propriety of 


any young man offering his hand in marriage to my 
daughter or to regard it as necessary for me to dine 


with anybody and everybody. I claim that I am 
living on terms of friendtiness with the whole world, 
I have never quarrelled with a single Mahomedan or 
Christian, but for years I have taken nothing but 
fruit in Mahomedan or Christian households. 1 would 
most certainly decline toeat cooked food from the 
same plate with my son or to drink water out of a 
cup which his tips have touched and which has rfot 
been washed, But the restraint or the exclusiveness 


| exercised in these matters by me has never affected 
the closest companionship with the Mahomedan om 


the Christian friends or my sons, 
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But interdining and intermarriage have never | 


been a bur to disunion, quarrels and worse. The Pan- 
davas and the Kauravas flew at one another’s throats 


without compunction although they interdined and 
intermarried, The bitterness between the English 
and the Germans has not yet died out. 


The fact is that intermarriage and interdining 
are not necessary factors in friendship and unity 
though they are often emblems thereof. But insis- 
tence on either the one or the other can easily become 
and is today a bar to Hindu-Mahomedan Unity. 
If we make ourselves believe that Hindus and Ma- 
homedans cannot be one unless they interdine or in- 
termarry, we would be creating an artificial barrier 
between us which it might be almost impossible to re- 
move. And it would seriously interfere with the 
growing unity between Hindus and Mahomedans 
if, for example, Mahomedan youths consider it lawful to 
court Hindu girls, The Hindu parents will not, even 
if they suspected any such thing, freely admit Ma- 
homedans to their homes as they have begun to do 
now. In my opinion it is necessary for Hindu and 
Mahomedan young men to recognise this limitation. 

Ihold it tobe utterly impossible for Hindus 
and Mahomedans to intermarry and yet retain in 
tact each other’s religion And the true beauty 
of Hindu-Mahomedan Unity lies in each remaining 
true to his own religion and yet being true to each 
other. For, we are thinking of Hindus and Maho- 
medans even of the most orthodox type being able 
to regard one another as natural friends instead of 
regarding one another as natural enemies as they 
have done hitherto. 

What then does the Hindu-Mahomedan Unity 
consist in and how can it be best promoted? The an- 
swer issimple. It consists in our having a common 
purpose, acommon goal and common sorrows, It is 
best promoted by co-operating to reach the common 
goal, by sharing one another’s sorrows and by mu- 
tual toleration. A common goal we have. We wish this 
great country of ours to be greater and self-govern- 
ing. We have enough sorrows to share. And today 
seeing that the Mahomedans are deeply touched on the 
question of Khilafat and their case is just, nothing 
can beso powerful for winning Mahomedan friendship 
for the Hindu asto give his whole-hearted support to 
the Mahomedan claim. No amount of drinking out of 


the same cup or dining out of the same bowl can 
bind the two as this help in the Khilafat question. 


And mutual toleration is a necessity for all time 
and for all races. We cannot live in peace if the 
Hinda will not tolerate the Mahomedan form of wor- 


ship of God and his manners and customs or if the 
Mahomedans will be impatient of Hindu idolatory or 


cow-worship. It isnot necessary for toleration that 
I must approve of what I tolerate. Iheartily dislike 


drinking, meat-eating and smoking, but I tolerate all 
these in Hind~ 4, Mahomedans and Christians even as 
lexpect them to tolerate my abstinence from all 
these although they may dislikeit, All the quarrels 
’ between the Hindus and the Mahomedans have arisen 
from each wanting to force the other to his view, 


THE ONLY SOLUTION. 


The working of the Reforms, all have agreed, 
requires a cooperation between Government and the 
people. But the preparation for these Reforms needs 
a greater co-operation among the people themselves, 
Before the Reforms come into actual eperation, rules 
have to be made under no fewer than seventeen sec- 
tions of the Bill. The whole burden of this prepara- 
tion appears to have been put by the Joint Com- 
mittee on the Viceroy and his colleagues, but there 
is no doubt that the Government of I:tia will share 
this responsibility with the people. Several com- 
mittees will have to be appointed. Among the ques- 
tions before these committees, the question of repre- 
sentation in its various asp2cts is expected to be the 
most controversial, Increase of rural as compared with 
urban representation in the council provision for repre- 
sentation of the urban wage-earning class, additional 
representation of the depressed classes, reservation 
of a proportion of seats for the non—Brahmans of 
Madras and the Mahrattas of Bombay, conditions - 
of the franchise for women where it is adopted by 
loca] legislatures, revision of landholders’ representa- 
tion and revision of European representation in Ben. 


gal—this list of the various aspects indicates the 
forms that the controversy may take. We may find 
controversies between provinces, classes, communities 
and sexes. 

One of these controversies is already raised 
in Madras. The non—Brahmins have refused to 
be satisfied with the various proposals of percentage 
for them. We are not here dealing with any parti- 
culars of these proposals. We only wish to suggest 
our solution of the question of representation in 
general. The representation of Mahomedans in the 
Dacca University is another question of the same 
sort before us, These and the like questions are sure 
to arise on account of the self—consciousness arising 
in the various classes and communities of the nation. To 
shape this self—consciousness properly in the interests 
of the nation is a great responsibility on our leaders 
from more enlightened castes and provinces. This 
responsibility lies in creating in the newly awaken- 
ing parts of the country, a true spirit of co-operation 
and to create such a genuine co-operation, leaders 
coming from the more enlightened sections have ever 
to return trust for distrust. This liberal statesman- 
ship underlying this noble policy repays for all the 
sacrifice that it demands in its initial stages) Any 
other policy will multiply the intricacies of the prob- 
lem. 
We do not feel any diffidence in securing a pro- 
per response to our request from the communities 
which claim tobe more enlightened than others, 
and their leaders, For, the liberal spirit like the 
trust—for-distrust policy is shown now and then hy 
some of our leaders, The other day in the Madras 
Legislative Council, the Hon. Mr. Narasimha Iyer 
gave a magnificent reply when he was told that a 
Panchama rule would be the result of compulsory 
education. He said that ‘if the Panchams were ruling 
the land,,he would shed, not tears of blood, but tears 
of joy.’ It is this spirit alone that will solve many of 
the knotty ‘questions of to-day. Would to God that the 
infection of such a spirit spreads far and wide, 
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HOME-RULE AND HOME-DEFENCE. 


But there is one gift which yet remains and 
without which the progress of a country cannot be 
consummated; the right of her people to direct her 
affairs and defend her interests. The defence of In- 
dia against foreign aggression 1s a duty of common 
imperial interest and pride. The control of her 
domestic concerns isa burden which India may le- 
gitimately aspire to’take upon her shoulders. The 
burden is too heavy to be borne wm full unirl time 
and experience have brought the necessary strength 
but opportunity will now be given for experience 
to grow and for responsibility to increase with the 
capacity for its fulfilment—Royal Proclamation. 


These memorable words were uttered by His 
Majesty the King Emperor in his Royal Proclamation 
to the people of this country. These words heralded 
the Royal assent to the Government of India Act 
which in the words of the Proclamation gives ‘ an 
opportunity for experience to grow and for respon- 
sibility to <«ancrease’ in the control and in 
ternal administration of our country. The 
Reform Act gives an opportunity in the 
direction of the civil government of the country. 
There yet remains to be given a similar if not 
equal opportunity in the sphere of military admi- 
nistration which, it is hardly necessary to emphasise, 
exists for the defence of our country from foreign 
aggression—a duty defined in the Royal Proclama- 
tion as one of common imperial interest and pride. 
At the same time it forms a provision for the inter- 
nal defence of the country which is again apart and 
parcel of the ‘domestic concerns’ referred to above 
and where in His Majesty has vouchered to us an 
evergrowing opportunity. The question now arises, 
are we Indians going to be given this opportunity 
and if so, in what form? 


The Pioneer which is supposed to know and 
speak the Government mind beforehand with some 
knowledge and accuracy tells us that the Govern- 
ment of India are contemplating an Act which is to 
replace the Indian Defence Act on its expiry. The 
Pioneer further tells usandNew/ndia finds the syimp- 
toms in the air that the Bill is to apply only to Eu- 
ropean British subjects in India, who are to receive 
pay and allowance for their drill and military ser- 
vice. We are thus left to understand that no pro- 
vision is to be made and no opportunity to be given 
to Indians to take their rightful share in the inter- 
nat defence of their country, Thislooks incredulous 
and arouses grave apprehensions. All that we can 
feel fromit is the extreme nervousness and over-— 
anxiety cf the Government to equip and protect its 
European British subjects with formidable weapons 
against all emergencies. We have however nothing 
to say against this. Bat we do want to say that any 
measure which refuses the least opportunity to the 
Indian subject of His Majesty in the discharge of 
the burden of defence of his country whether ftom 
foreign aggression or from internal disturbances, and 


places upon the European and European alone the 
entire responsibility of this defence, is calculated to 
hurt and humiliate to the utmost our national pride 
ani susceptibilities and undermine the very root 
and the letter and spirit of the Proclamation. For, 


has not His Majesty recognizing the inherent right of 
his Indian subject to direct his country’s affairs and 
defend her interests,expressly declared that the defence 
of India against Foreign aggression isa duty of com- 
mon imperial interest and pride, that the control 
of her domestic concerns isa burden which India 


| may legitimately aspire to take wpon her shoulders 


and that opportunity will now be given for eapertence 
to grow and responsibility to increase in the exercise 
of this control wnd in the fulfilment of this obligation? 
And we ask is nct the internal defence of the coun- 
try a part of her domestic concerns? And if opportu- 
nity is not forthcoming for the Indian people in the 
near future to fulfill this obligation, it will go far to 
destroy tho spirit of which the Government of India 
Act isan embodiment. It will thwart the expressed 
wishes of His Majesty and defeat the very object 
and the letter and spirit of the Royal Proclamation. 
And the burden and responsibility of so doing will 
lie on the shoulders of those in whose hands His 
Majesty’s wishes have been entrusted for their 
faithful and accurate execution. 


While on this particular measure for the sup- 
posed origin and existence of which the Pioneer's 
statement is responsible, we are naturally drawn 
to the work and _ proceedings of the Army 
Committee now sitting at Delhi. The Committee 
has collected and continues to collect and collate a 
mass of evidence on matters pertaining to the Army 
in India and its reorganisation. ‘The whole business 
of the Committee is being conducted 7 camera and 
we do not know the substance or the nature of the 
enquiry and the problems the Committee proposes 
to deal with and report upon. While we are 
already thus placed ata disadvantage, the English- 
man somehow believes that it is pretty certain that 
the report will not be made public. We recognise 
that secrecy in matters of stratevic value may be 
necessary but bearing in mind the manifold impor- 
tance of the question and the urgent need of im- 
mediate reform both as regards the eflicieney and 
organisation of the ariny, we would insist that the 
report when submitted should be made public and 
the country given an opportunity to know the 
nature of the recommendations of the Committee. 
As we sait there are a number of impor- 
tant things that the committee has ta report 
upon. One of theseno doubt will be the question 
of throwing open the King’s commissions to Indians 
without racial restrictions and limitations and on 
equal terms and status with the Kuropean British 
subjects of His Majesty, Whatever may be the na- 
ture of the evidence submitted before the com- 
mission, we are confident that the commission 
while considering this question will not only bear in 
mind the fitness of the Indian as shown by his splen- 
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did deeds and heroic services rendered in the war 
and on the battlefield but also his inherent right 


expressly guaranteed by His Majesty in tho Royal 
Proclamation viz. that of defending his country as 
a duty of common imperial interest and pride. 


We repeatedly and emphatically draw to the at- 
tention of the commissission these words, for if the 


commission concedes to us this right as it must, 
it inevitably follows that we must command equality 


and common status and treatment in the discharge - 


of the duties which are said to be of common inter- 
est and pride. We are also alive to the disabilities, 
disadvantages and humiliations that the Arms Act 
restrictions impose upon us and_ we propose to deal 
with them on some other occasion. 

1k 


THE IDEAL OF EDUCATION IN INDIA. 


On each race is the duty laid, to keep alight its own 
lamp of mind, as its part inthe illumination of the world. 
India has proved that it has its own mind which has deep- 
ly thought and felt and tried to solve according to its 
light the problem of existence. This mind of India has to 
be concentrated and made conscious of itself and then only 
can it accept education from its teachers in a right spirit, 
judge it by its own standardand make use of it by its own 
creative power. 

The next point is that, in education, the most impor: 
tant factor must be the inspiring atmosphere of creative 
activity. Men should be brought together and full scope 
given to them for their work of intellectual exploration; 
and the teaching should be like the overflow water of this 
fpring of culture, spontaneous and inevitable. 

The last point is that education should be in full touch 
with our complete life economical, intellectual, esthetic, 
social and spiritual. 

MONEY OR MONEY-BAGS. 

The modern Indian Educational system has grown as 
familiar to us as our own physical body, unconsciously 
giving rise in our mind to the belief that it can never be 
changed. And yet there lurks, in some depth of our self- 
satisfaction, a thorn. which does not let us sleep in com- 
fort. We say that the only thing wrong in our education 
is, that it is not in our absolute control, that the boat is 
sea—worthy, only the helm has to be in our own hands to 
save it from wreckage. But it shall be merely external 
freedom to imitate foreign institutions. It is no use 
blaming our foreign authorities. Let us blame our own 
weakness in being obsessed with the idea that we must 
have some artificial wooden legs of an education of foreign- 
make, simply because we imagine that we have no legs of 


our own to stand upon. 

We imagine that our salvation lies in a selection of the 
best points of Cambridge, Oxford and a host of the Eurc- 
pean Universities, patched together in.an eclectic perfec- 


tion. We forget that the European Universsties are living 
organic parts of the life of Europe, where each found its 


natural birth. The European University comes before our 
vision full-grown. That is why we cannot think of a Uni- 
versity except as a fully developed institution. An impa- 
tient craving for results and an unfortunate weakness for 


imitation have led us to cherish just such an unnatural 
desire for a National University full-fledged from its 
very birth. But these would be like hard—boiled eggs from 
which you cannot expect chickens to come out. Even our 
European school-master seems to have forgotten that his 


University has grown with the growth of the nation. It 
was the indigent monks who were the source of his educa- 
‘tional proficiency in the first instance and most of the 


students at oné time were poor, I quite urderstand that 


food and utensils to eat it out of; are both needful to man. 
But where there is a shortage of food, a parsimony in re- 


gard toutensils alse becomes necessary. To make the pa- 
raphernalia of our Education so expensive that Education 


itself becomes difficult of attainment would be like squan- 
dering all one’s money in buying money—bags. I do not 
seek to glorify poverty. But simplicity is of greater price 
than the appendages of luxury. To be simple without 
becoming poorer is the problem which each must solve 
according to his temper. | 
PERMANENT SCHOOL-BOYS. 

What then is the hidden course of dissatisfaction that 

is troubling our minds? The fact is, it was nearly a hun- 


red years ago when we first entered our English school, 
and we have not even yet been able to get out of it; we 
have permanently remained school-boys. We have got 
the same kind of shelter in it as a mouse in the trap—it 
threatens to me so awkwardly everlasting. 


That education is true which acknowledges the mind 
to be a living thing, and therefore stimulates it to give out 
more in quality and quantity than what is imported 
from the outside. Let us judge our education by this 


standard. We have been repeating great words, learning 
great truths, looking on great examples, but in return 
we have simply become clerks, deputy magistrates, pleaders 
or physicians. Though our physicians are now practising 
in every town and village and hamlet, all this extensive 


experience of theirs has not resulted in any new theory 
or great fact being added on to the science of medicine. 
And who shall make good the vital thing that is lost, 
when students never become masters? Yet I cannot ad- 
mit this is due to any inherent defect in our: natural po- 


wers. In the past our mind was in Jiving connection with 
its acquirements, we made our own observations and ex- 


periments, we tried to discover principles and build hypo- 
theses and apply them to life. No. True originality is not 
lacking among our people, only it is trampled down under 


the dead pressure of a mechanical method and the callous- 
ness of contemptuous discouragement. 


INTELLECTUAL ANAIMIA. 
All organic beings live like a flame, a long way be- 
yond themselves. They have thus a smaller and a larger 
body. When we see a foreign university, we see only its 


smaller body. Its larger body is in their Parliament, in 
the numerous activities of their corporate life. But the 
modern European culture, whose truth and strength lie 
in its fluid mobility, comes tous rigidly fixed, almost 
like our own Shastras. We not only borrow a foreign cul- 


ture, but also a foreign standard of judgment, we become 


anemic in our intellect and lack intellectual courage. 
This has made us miss the dynamic character of living 


truth. Thus while the English mind has passed through 
different words and standards, we have merely hopped be- 


hind them missing the modulation of life. 
BEGGARS WHO CANNONT REPAY. 


Communication of life can only be through living agency. 


To our misfortune we have, in our own country, all the 
furniture of the European University except the human 
teacher. We find our students to be ‘‘untouchable” even to 


our Indian professors. 


Until we are in a position to prove that the world has 
need of us, that we are not merely hangers-on of the 
world-culture-beggars who cannot repay-so long must our 


sole hope lie in gaining others’ favours. And these we 
must extort, sometimes by lamentations, sométimes by 
flattery, sometimes by menial service and show other con- 
stitutional methods of wagging tails. Only to him who 
hath is given, otherwise both the gift is insulted and he 
who receives it. 


( Zo be concluded, ) 
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MR. ANDKEWS’ LETTER. 
THIS NEGLECT MUST NEVER HAPPEN 
AGAIN. 
In his letter addressed to Mr. Mahadeo H. Desai 
from Mozambique Mr, Andrews writes as follows:—— 


The situation in Zanzibar was very much easier than 
that in British Hast Africa. There in Zanzibar, under the 
Sultan, much more respect is paid to the Indians, and they 
play a very important part indeed in society. Some of 
them are very wealthy and liberal, What is chiefly needed 


is a complete overhauling of their education. There is a 
lot of money spent, but a great deal of it is frittered away 
in sectarian institutious with only a few boys in each— 
instead of a good common Indian school. I hope my visit 
will do much to put these educational matters right. There 
is nothing more important in Zanzibar at the present 
moment. We had quite wonderful meetings. There was 
one great mass meeting in the Ismailia Bagh at which 
some 2,000 to 2,500 must have been present in all. They 
have never had such a meeting in Zanzibar since the visit 
of Mr. Gokhale and Mr. Gandhi in 1912. They were all so 
delighted about it and enthusiastic. 

Then there was a meeting at the Arya Samaj Mandir 
at which I talked about my love for the Gurukula at Kan- 


gri, Hardwar. They listened with great delight as I 
spoke about the Motherland. There were present in the 


Arya Samaj Mandir all the leading Mussalmans and all 
the leading orthodox Hindus. The Hindu—Moslem Unity 


here in Zanzibar is now a fact—just as it is in India. 
In German East Africa things are diferent. The 


effects of the war are still present on every hand and many 
of the Indians are in a sad plight. There isa great diffi- 


culty about remitting any money to India at all. Every 
thing is held up. Also there has been noticeable of late 
owing to the war a growth of the South African spirit, 


which seems to spread like a disease all over this side of 


Africa. It has not yet affected Uganda or Zanzibar with 
its virus, but otherwise ex-German Hast Africa and Bri- 


tish East Africa are entirely plague—infected. There have 
been drafted into the Policein German East Atrica since 
the war, a number of South Africans as Police Officers and 
it is these who do all the mischief and spreadthe plague 
prison. 

I have had a very bad time indeed uptil now in health 
and there has been no time to recuperate at all and this 
HastAfrican coast itself is very trying. I am hoping that I 
may be able to recruit a little at Phoenix but I know how 
difficult that will be, when I once get to South Africa, 
Of one thing I ain certain it has been quite providential 
that I came out when I did- The times in Hast Africa 
could not have been more critical and I did not arrive 
a day too soon. Already a great change is noticeable and 
I hope that it will.be continued after my departure. The 
whole European Community was giving way to the South 
Africans and there was no strong stand made against them. 
The Indian. case was going by default. This neglect of 
Kast African Indians must never happen again. 

‘The cruelest slander of all that was being brought for- 
ward was that of moral depravity and vice which, it was 
said, was contamidating the Africans. A grosser slander 
was never utterd and it chiefiy affected the Gujarati 
community which formed nearly 80 Percent of the popu- 
lation. I was able to prove not only that the charge was 
false, but also that the very opposite was true. The Tn- 
dian community as a whole has the cleanest and purest 
record of any community, Europeans included. It is now 
established upto the hilt, that the accusation was cross 
slander. I do not think it will be ever brought for wien 


again- 


AN INTERVIEW WITH MR. GANDHI 
‘ OUR PEOPLE CANNOT ADVANCE SPIRITUALLY, UNTIL THEY 
CLEAN UP. ’ 


From the Indian Witness, Lucknow. ) 

As 1 talked with Mr..Gandhi, 1 marvelled at the sim- 
plicity of his dress. He wore coarse white cloth, with 4 
kambal thrown over his body to protect him from the cold. 
A little white cap was his only head-covering. As he sat 
on the floor facing me, I asked myself, how can this little 


man, with his thin face and large protruding ears, and 
quiet brown eyes, be the great Gandhi about whom I have 


heard so much? All doubts were set aside, when we 
began to talk. Ido not agree with all the methods that 
Mr. Gandhi employs to bring about the desired end; but 
I do want to bear this personal testimony of the man 
himself. Mr. Gandhi is a spiritual man. He is a thinker. 
In my short interview, I had the same heart—to—heart 
fellowship with him as I have had scores of times with 
some of Gods’ saints I took knowledge that this man 
had been to the Source of Christian strength and had 
learned from the great Christ. 

“Mr, Gandhi, what can nations of the West do in fur- 


thering the all-round development of the East, and parti- 
cularly of India?” Mr. Gandhi answered the question in- 


directly: ‘‘ India is just now in the state of unlearnig. 
She has learned alot that is useless and unprofitable. 
From my observation of the West, and particularly of 


your own country, I have learned two outstanding facts: 
First, cleanliness; second, energy.I am fully convinced that 
my people cannot advance spiritually, until they clean 
up. Your people are wonderfuily energetic. Toa large 
extent, it-has been energy after things material. If Indian 
people could have that same amount of energy, rightly 


directed, they would receive a great blessing.” 
“Mr. Gandhi, will you kindly tell me how Christianity 


can best help India, in view of the spirit of nationalism 


that is abroad?’ He replied, ‘What we need, most of 
all is sympathy. When I was down in Africa, I found this 


illustration. I had to dig some artesian wells. In. order 


to search the pure flowing streams, I had to dig deep. 
Many of the peopie who come out here to study my peo- 
ple only scratch the surface. If they woulddig deep by 
means. of sympathy, they would finda stream of life 
there, pure and clear. ” 

«And will you kindly tell me, Mr. Gandhi, what book 
or person has influenced you the most?” Of course, I was 
prepared to hear him say something about the Vedas and 


several other Indian books with which Christian people 
should be conversant; but I was not prepared to hear from 


the lips of this man the mention of three English books 


that had shaped his life and thought. He frankly confessed 
that he was not an an omnivorous reader, but rather a 


careful selector of the very best. The order in which he 
spoke of the books was as follows: The Bible, Ruskin, 
Tolstoi. Speaking of the Bible, he said ** There have been 
many times when I did not know which way to turn, 


But I have gone to the Bible, and particularly the New 
Testament, and have drawn strength from its message, ” 
I was anxious to know how our Meerut Graduates’ As- 


sociation, composed of the finest of the educated men in 
the city, could further the city’s welfare. In reply to the 
question, he gave me this one word. ‘ Seavenger” He 
said, “I employ that word in all its meaning. If the mem- 
bers would get out and lenda helping hand to clean 
up the city, literally and morally, they would be doing a 
greut work, ” Pi 


Meerut S. W- Clemes. 
| We owe the above to the J, S, Reformer-Ed, Y, I, ] 


February 23, 1920. 


INDIANS IN E. AFRICA. 
CONVENTION RFSOLUTIONS. 
Mr. ANDREWS’ VIEW. 

THE INDIAN ‘A PARIAH WITHIN THE EMPIRE.’ 
(Concluded from owr last asswe.) 


There are certain points in connection with these Nai- 
robi Convention Resolutions which are wo:thy of special 
notice. 

First of all, it will at once be recognized by any care- 
ful reader that the Petition re: Ii dians, as it is called, 
which was passed unanimvuusly by the Convention, bears 
a marked resemblance to the paragraphs dealing with the 
same in the Government Economic Commission Report. 
Indeed, in some prominent passages, the phrases used are 
identical. 

This may be accounted for by the fact, already men- 
tioned, that all the non-official members who served on 
the Economic Commission were serving at one and the 
same time on the executive committee of the Convention 
of Associations. When we examine further the two para- 
llel documents we find tl.at a claim is made by each in a 
very solemn manner to be allowed to exclude Indians as 
undesirables under a decision lately reached by the Im- 
perial Conference in London about immigration control 

THEIR MEANING, 
Interpreting as well as I the 
passed at the convention concerning the Indian commu- 
nity, I paraphrase them as follows:—‘ ‘The Indians are 
Certain 


can resolutions 


intruders, —this is the gist of the whole matter. 
people called Indians have entered this country. The 
ruling white race has no community of sentiment with 
them. Their habits and mode of life are repugnant: their 
ideals are antagonistic. These intruders are now stand- 
ing between the natives and natural protectors of the na- 
tives, the white community, The Indians must therefore 
be made to leave the country as quickly as possible. For 
the only protector of the native must be in future the do- 
minant white race. 
land and franchise and Government service within the 
protectorate is closed up more and more tightly, and when 
all further immigration into the protectorate, of new fa- 
milies is restricted, the whole position of Indians. will be 
so insecure that very few will remain. Short leases in town- 
ships might still be permitted toafew Indian traders. As 
leases fall in, these Indians also may be dealt with. When 
the Indian by these political methods has been compelled 


at last to leave the country, then the ruling White Race 


can fulfil its true and solemn committed 
to it as a Trust by the Imperial Government, of cavilling 


nature by means of its own Christianity and its own 


function, 


Christian Western ideals of enlightenment and progress. 


To sum up the whole matter, Indians canrot in any true 
sense be identified with the British Commonwealth or 
associated with its Government in East Africa. Wherever 


they are found in Africa side by side with the British 
they are aliens.” 


“The dominant and exclusive position of the white com- 
munity possessing self-determining and representative 
powers, must not be prejudiced by giving any system of 
franchise to the Asiatic. If the Indian community in the 
British Commonwealth, 
dia for Africa, has no more citizenship than that, then 
it has be- 


when leaving the shores of In- 


-truly, and without any rhetorical exaggeration, 
come ‘ a pariah within the Empire.” 


When every avenue of trade and 
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THE NEW INDIA. 

India herself has been welcomed asa self-governing 
nation of the British Commonwealth within the League 
of Nations, side by side with Ausuralia and New Zealand, 
South Africa and Canada, The new era which al] this 
represents has been proclaimed by His Majesty the King 


and the King’s eldest son will inauguarate it on his coming 
visit to India. 


It is strange indced that at such an houras this when his- 
tory is being made and the British Commonwealth through- 
ont the world is starting up on a new careér of pro- 
gress, the members of the Nairobi Convention should be 
so out of touch with the spirit of the times tbat they should 


endeavour to limit the boundaries of that world Common- 
wealth in which we live to the franchise of a single race, 


What I ask of my fellow countrymen is a reconsidera- 
tion of this Convention position with regard to the consti- 
tution and framework of the British Commonwealth, 
which was adopted in a time of strain and unnatural ten- 
sion without sufficient coolness of thought. 

A BREACH OF RELIGIOUS NEUTRALITY. 

Before closing this chapter, I am obliged to refer to 
one more assumption made by the Nairobi Convention 
which is even more gravely serious in its cansequence 
than that which I have already pointed out. 

If there is one thing more than any other that has 
differentiated the British Commonwealth abroad from all 
the other great dominions of the past it has been 
the pledge, faithfully given and undertaken, of complete 
religious neutrality. Only with such an understanding 
could vast countries containing many millions of Maho- 
medans, Buddhists, Hindus and followers of other creeds 
(far outnumbering those professing the creed of the so- 
vereign himself ) have been kept together with the ut- 
most loyalty in a common allegiance. 

Yet this Petition re. Indians of the Nairobi Conven- 
tion of Associations advocates a,policy of the pretectorate 
Government which would directly favour one special re- 
ligion and would penalise others. That is to say it openly 
demards a breach of religious neutrality on the part of 
the Government. 

This is the only meaning I can deduce from the class- 
es of the Petition which for the sake of clearness I will 
quote again in full at this point:— 

‘Whereas our national ideals of enlightenment and 
progress are crystallised in our Christian Western civi- 
lization and it is our duty to make sure that the best 
contained therein is readily available for the need of 
awakening Africa. ... ss oe 

And whereas these (Indian) people follow in all things 


a civilizalion which is Easetrn and in many respects repu- 
gnant to our own, 

And whereas their social status brings them more 
frequently into contact with the African and thus sub- 
jects him to intimate personal influence antagonistic to 
the ideals of the West.........60." 

The Petition re: Indians goes on to demand that in 
consequence of these very things the Indian settlers 
should be excluded from East Africa and the protectorate 
should be made a close preserve for Christian Western 
civilization. 

A PARALLEL CASE. 

In order to show how fatal the blunder 
me take a parallel case, As a pure and simple reductio 
ad, absurdum, the next obvious step to take, when once 
the Indian had been cleared out of the war, would be to 
remove tho Arab out of the missionaries’ path of Clrist- 


has heen let 
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ianizing the African, on exactly the same grounds as the In- 
dian. The fact that he had been an intruder into the indi- 
genous African’s country only a little longer than the In- 
dian should surely not stand in the way of such a logical 
conclusion. 


A. RECONSIDERATION. 

Now that ‘the Government of East Africa Pro- 
tectorate and also the Imperial Government itself, have 
repudiated the findings of the Economic Commission on the 
Indian question and by so doing invalidated the position 


taken by the Convention of Associations, I have a great 
hope that the justice of the plea I have made for a recon- 


sideration of the whole position will be acknowledged and 
that an armistice will be called immediately to this inter- 
necine war between Indians and Europeans which may 
ultimately be transformed into a settled and permanent 
peace. 


RIOT AND REPRESSION. 
(The Manchester Guardian.) 


The Indian National Congress, meeting at a place of | 


sinister memory, has passed the resolutions impartially 
condemning the Amritsar mob and the military who 
mowed down the people. The condemnation of the mob 
was moved by Mr. Gandhi, the leader of the passive re- 
sistance movement. Both parties, he said, went mad at 
the time, but it was for the Indians to return madness with 
sanity. There is no doubt that the rioters at Amritsar 
deserved severe punishment, and justified the use of the 
most stringent measures of precaution. Murders were 
committed and an Englishwoman was so badly beaten as 
to have been ‘left for dead.’ The Indian people do well to 
clear themselves of all complicity with such methods, 
It is for us toclear ourselves of complicity with the me- 
thods of retaliation which then came into play. The Na- 
tional Congress, while condemning the mob, also demands 
the removal of General Dyer, who ordered the firing upon 
the crowd, and of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, who is alleged to 
have expressed his approval. Of the position of Sir Mi- 
chael O’Dwyer, we have not precise information. ‘He has 
made his position clear in his recent letter to the Times— 


Kd. Y. I.) But General Dyer’s story has been told, with 
the frankness of a man who is quite sure of his grcund, by 


himself. There is no defence to await. The violence of 
the accused is before us. He has told us exactly what he 
did and why he did it. What we have to consider is how 
we are to clear our name in the eyes of the Indian peo- 


ple who are now in the possession of full story, and of | 


the civilized world, where our critics are not letting the 


story lose anything in the telling. The Indian National 
Congress makes the very moderate demand that he should 
be removed from his command. It will be for the Govern- 


ment and ultimately for the country to consider whether 
that step will suffice to clear our name. 

We need not at this stage repeat the narrative of an 
act which the actor himself describes as a horrible duty. 
It is defended in some quarters as the punishment of 
those excesses of the previous day which the Congress 


has condemned. But rational.and civilized punishment 
falls on the guilty, and there is no suggestion of any title 


of evidence that a single one of the four hundred who were 
killed or the 1,200 or so left wounded and untended on 


the ground, by General Dyer had had art or part in the 
commission of any outrage. The offence of these people 


was that they had assembled in defiance of an order newly 
promulgated, of doubtful authority, known perhaps to 
some, unknown possibly to others, to meet together. The 
circumstances were grave and meetings dangerous. Had 
General Dyer given a single word of warning and a single 
minute for dispersion, he would have been justified in 
regarding refusal as disobedience, in arresting leaders, 
and in case of resistance in firing on the, mob. Had he, 
without giving warning, fired once only, he would in our 
view have been greatly to blame, but the name of Amrit- 
sar would not have gone down in history as a name of 
horrcr and reproach to British rule. But he made his men 
fire over and over again at a defenceless mass of human 
beings vainly struggling for cover or escape and left the 
wounded to get what care they might, because there was 
no time to take ambulances and ‘ it was not his job to go 
and aid the wounded,’ A mild commissioner asked with 
apologies whether this was not ‘a form of frightfulness,’ 
It is certainly very much like what we have been 
condemning in Germans for{five years. The Prussian me- 
thod was so simple. It troubled itself with no questions 
about guilt or innocence, right or wrong. The substance 
of Prussianism was to use terror indiscriminately, to cow 
opposition, without regard to any question of guilt or 
innocence. By this the world was justly horrified, and in 
the long run the thing has been fatal to Prussia. But how 
shall we stand upon the question if we fail in emphatie 
condemnation of the firing at Amritsar ? 

Of the feelings with which the great mass of people 
have received this news there is no doubt whatever. With 
anything short of General Dyer’s own admissions they 
would have refused to believe it. Having these admis- 
sions before them, there is no doubt of the general sense 
of horror and shame with which they regard the affair. 


But there is a natural hesitation in condemning a man who 
acted hastily in an emergeney—a hesitation which might 


be more widely felt if General Dyer had taken a different 


tone in his defence. This hesitation is worked upon by 
the Prussianisers among us, who see in the whole proceed- 
ing the bold act of the strong man which nips rebellion 
in the bud. Wecommend to considerations those who 


allow this conception of statesmanship to stifle their na- 
tural feeling. This act may conceivably be whitewashed by 
commissions and Governments and slurred over in British 
histories. But if it goes unmarked with that severe and un- 
mistakable censure which serves to stamp it as the act of a. 
rash man repudiated by the calm judgment of his country, 
then it will godown through Indian memories as long as the 
conection of India and England lasts. It will go through 


the world, unfairly but with the willing assent of all our 
critics, as the revelation of the real basis of British Impe- 


rial rule, It will strengthen the hands of every enemy 
and weaken every friend whom we possess. Secondly and 
immediately, it will make us ludicrous and worse in de- 
manding the punishment of those German officers whose 


offence was precisely that for the safety of the nation or 
the army they put men to death without evidence of guilt 
or innocence. The monstrous doctrine of collective or vi- 
carious responsibility which makes men hate and revenge 
themselves not on the evil-doer or the rebel but on any- 
one of the same name or race or colour, or whatever it 
may be, has come back to the world through the channels 
of war mentality, and it must be met and destroyed if we 


are to have sanity, to say nothing of peace in the future, 
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The Imperial Council Proceedings:—One of 
the most important resolutions in the Council was 
the one moved by the Hon. Sir George Barnes, of 
appointing a committee to examine the trade sta- 
tisties and to tonsiderand:-report to the Gover adr Gene- 
ral-in—-Council whether it is advisable to apply to 
the Indian customs tariff a system of preference in 
favour of the goods of Empire-origin. Ihe Hon’ble 
Sir George Barnes while moving this resolution 
said that the principle of Imperial Preference was 
adopted in the tariff of the United Kingdom. This 
has made, in Sir George’s opinion, Imperial Pre- 
ference a question of practical politics for India. He 
observed that the adverse decision of Lord Curzon’s 
Government was based in some measure on the 
danger of reprisals by foreign nations. He sug- 
gested that the danger was rot today a real one or 
as serious as it seemed to Lord Curzon’s Govern- 
ment. Besidés, he added, the position is further 
changed by the adoption of a policy of preference 
in other parts of the Empire. He pointed out how 


the position has changed ever since the date when | 


Sir Gangadhar Chitanvis made his speech on Imperial 
Preference in 1913. Our sugar would now be entitled 
to a preference if we had any to export but unfortu- 
nately India was an importer of sugar and not an 
exporter. ‘With regard to cotton goods,” he said, 
“there was then an import duty of 3.5 percent and 
@ correspondent exeise duty of 3.5 percent.” ‘ The 
import duty today has,” he told the Council, ‘‘been 


raised since then to 7.5 percent while the excise 
duty remains at its old figure.” 


He further explained that he referred to this 
matter because in the view ofthe Government of 
India, it should be made a condition of the accept- 
‘ ance of the principle of Imperial Preference by 
India that the excise duty on cotton piece-geods 


should be totally removed. He in conclusion empha- 
sised that the resolution was not one of Imperial 
Preferenze but only for the appointment of a com- 
mittee, 

The 4, m, Mr. Crum said he thought the scope 
of the resolution should be enlarged so as to embrace 
the best methods of considering the future fiscal -po- 
liey of India, 

The resolution was then put to vote and carried as 
amended. 

We think with the Hon. Sir Dinsha Watcha 
that the country must be consulted fully. And we 
hope that in such a matter the couusel of our lead- 
ing men in commerce and industry will ultimately 
prevail. 

* * * a 

Another question just akin to that of Imperial 
Preference and of equal importartoe, was that of 
fiscal policy. The Hon. Mr Patel moved for the ap- 
pcintment of a committee to investigate the question of 
the fiscal policy to be adopted hereafter by the Govern- 
ment of India as the result of the recommendations 
of Lord Selbourne’s Committee and devise and sug- 
gest such tariff arrangements as seem to it best fit- 
ted to the needs of India as an integral part of the 
Empire. The Hon. Sir George Barnes on behalf of the 
Government stated that the Committee appointed the 
previous day (with regard to Imperial Preference) 
would consist of commercial men and deal with the 
question as suggested by Mr. Crum. The resolution was 
rejected by 14 voting for and 40 against it. This re- 
jection requires all of us to watch the proceedings 
and the decision of the Imperial—Preference—Commit- 
tee more anxiously and attentively. 

* * * * 

The full execution of the Royal clemency was 
another subject discussed in the Council. The Hon. 
Mr. Patel moved that the Viceroy be pleased to 
give fullest effect to the letter and spirit of the Ro- 
yal Proclamation in regard to clemency to political 
offenders, He complained Mr. Horniman’s’ case was 
still hanging in the balance. Mr. Khaparde in sup- 
porting the resolution referred to the case of Savar- 
kar brothers who, he said, had promised to be law- 
abiding. The Hon. Mr. Macpherson, on behalf of 
theGovernment, said the number of offenders released 
under the several Ordinances and Acts were 1210. 
Besides, due relief was given to persons convicted in 
the Punjab disturbances. Before amnesty was pro 
claimed, 99 persons sentenced by the Martial Law 
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Courts and 24 by the Martial Law Commissions in 
the Punjab, were released as recommended bY Jus: 
tice Sir Mullick and Mr. Justice Chevis. Mr. Mac- 
pherson further said that before amnesty Sir Edward 
Maclagan had released about 323. The total number 
of persons convicted in the disturbances was 1,719 of 
whom 712 had served their sentences upto the Ist of 
January. Taking India as a whole the total number 
of persons that benefitted by the amnesty were 1235. 
He assured the Council that the Government were 
quite willing to examine the papers of any individual 
cases and give their bess consideration if they were 
brought before them. 

We are thankful to the Hon. member for the in- 
formation he has provided to the public. But we res- 
pectfully urge that the Government should themselves 
continue their inquiry into the remaining cases of 
convicts. The public expects Government to take a 
more statesmanlike view in the matter. Only thus can 
they claim a tabula rasa. 

Repressive legislation:—The various local go- 
vernments are undoubtedly moving in the right di- 
rection by removing some of the rigors imposed by 
them on the-Nationalist press in their provinces. 
Our own Government has issued a press note last 
week directing cancellation and return of securi- 
ties deposited with them, in the case of 34 presses 
and 5 newspapers out of a total number of 46 
presses and 8 newspapers. We wish it had been 
found possible to return all the securities including 
those which had been forfeited. We need hardly 
say that nothing can strike the imagination of our 
people and the press so much as a readiness on 
the part of the Government to take the people and 
the press in their confidence in the fullest spirit of co- 
operation and trust. The maxim, ‘Trust begets trust” 
is not without its meaning. And then we are sure 
not only will present animosity, bitterness and 
suspicion disappear but reckless and erratic attacks 
on the Government and its policy will also be very 
rare. 


* % i x 


But then we are never amoured of half-hearted 
measures. All repressive legislation that is bad both 
in its theory and actual practice is also unwholesome 
and harmful in its effect upon the national life of the 
country. We would forthwith urge its repeal. And now 
is the time to do it. Just on the eve of the Reform 
Act and the Royal Proclamation, it will be quite in 
the fitness of things to proceed with the repeal of 
repressive legislation, one byone. Nothing will re- 
deem the lostname of the Government more than 
this. The Press Act should be repealed without any 
delay or tinkering. It is no good modifying it this 
way or that way. The Government are sufficiently 
armed with, and possess large powers to deal with 
offending culprits through its wide and all-embra- 
cing sections of the Penal Code. The Rowlatt Act 
which is a slur both on the good name of the people 
and the Government is the next abominavle 
piece of legislation to be dealt with. Has it not cost 


sufficiently dearly to both the parties? Will the Go- 
vernment learn a lesson from their past experiences 
and sad mistakes? Is it too late to mend? Then, 
why adopt that stiff and unbending attitude towards 
the unanimous opinion of the country against a mea- 
sure which cannot be defended by any political or ethi- 
cal morals, much less, justified by expediency or ne- 
cessity. The King has cailed upon his officials te efface 
all traces of past bitterness, How else can that be 
achieved except by steps like these ? 


Who is really responsible:—Our London Cor- 


respondent writes:— 


In your issue of January 7, you referred to the 
appointment of Sir Michael O'Dwyer to the Indian 
Army Commission, and said, “It would have been at 
least prudent not to have needlessly irritated public 
opinion. But having sent him back to India, Mr. 
Montagu’s imagination failed him when he selected 
Sir Michael for his Military Commission.” 


With the sentiments expressed in the first sen- 
tence all friends of India and of common decency 
will agree, but I have the best reason for knowing 
that Mr. Montagu had no responsibility whatever in 
the matter. I am informed upon excellent authority 
that Sir Michael’s appcintment was made without 
his knowledge by the Army Council. I hope that 
you will make this clear. 


Young India, 


Ahmedabad, Wednesday, 3rd. March, 1920. 


THE AMRITSAR APPEALS. 
(By. M. K. Gandhi) 


So these appeals have been dismissed in spite of 
the advocacy of the best counsel that were obtain- 
able. The Privy Council has confirmed lawless pro-. 
cedure. I must confess that the judgment does not 
come upon me quite as a surprise, though the re- 
marks of the judges as Sir Simon was developing 
his argument on behalf of the appellants, led one to 
expect a favourable verdict. My opinion based upon 
a study of political cases is that the judgments even 
of the highest Tribunals are not unaffected by sub- 
tle political considerations. The mostelabcrate pre- 
cautions taken to procure a purely judicial mind 
must break down at critical moments. The Privy 
Council cannot be free from the limitations of all 
human institutions which are good enough only for 
normal conditions. The consequences of a decision 
favourable to the people would have exposed the 
Indian Government to indescribable discredit from 


which it would have been difficult to free itself for 
a generation, 
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Its political significance can be gauged from the 
fact that as soon as the news was received in Lahore 
all the preparations that were made to accord a 
fitting welcome to Lala Lajpatrai were immediately 
cancelled and the Capital of the Punjab was reported 
to be in deep mourning. Deeper discredit, there- 
fore, now attaches to the Government by reason of 
the judgment, because rightly or wrongly the 
popular opinion will be that there is no justice 
under the British constitution when large political 
or racial considerations are involved. 


There is only one way to avoid the catastrophe. 
The human and especially the Indian mind quickly 
responds to generosity. I hope that without the ne- 
cessity of an agitation or petitions the Puniab Go- 
vernment or the Central Government will immedia- 
tely cancel the death sentences and if at all possible, 
simultaneously set the appellants free. 


This is required by two considerations each 
equally important. The first, is that of restoring 
public confidence which I have already mentioned. 
The second is fulfilment of the Royal Proclamation to 
the letter. That great politica! document orders the 
release of all the political offenders who may not 
by their release prove a danger to society. No one 
can possibly suggest that the twenty-one appel- 
lants will, if they are set free, in any shape or form 
constitute.a danger to society. They never had com- 
mitted any crimes before. Most of them were re- 
garded as respectable and orderly citizens. They were 
not known to belong to any revolutionary society. 
If they committed any crimes at all, they were 
committed only under the impulse of the moment 
and under what to them was grave provocation. 
Moreover, the public believe that the majority of 
the convictions by the Martial Law Tribunals were 
unsupported by any good evidence. I, therefore, hope 
that the Government, which have so far been doing 
wellin discharging political offenders even when 
they were caught in the act, will not hesitate to 
release these appellants and thus earn the goodwill 
of the whole of India. It isan actof generosity done 
in the hour of triumph which is the most effective. 
And in the popular opinion this dismissal of the ap- 


peal has been regarded as a triumph for the Govern-: 


ment. 


I would respectfully plead with the Punjab 
friends not to lose heart. We must calmly prepare 
ourselves for the worst. If the convictionsare good, 
if the men convicted have been guilty of murders or 
incitements to murder, why should they escape pu- 
nishment? If they have not committed these crimes 
as we believe most at least have not, why should we 
escape the usual fate of all who are trying to rise a 
step higher? Why should we fear the sacrifice if 
we would rise ? No nations have ever risen without 
sacrifice and sacrifice can only be spoken of in 
connection with innocence and not with crime. 


: 
! 
: 


EMIGRATION TO FIJI. 


We publish elsewhere a letter received by Mr. 
Gandhi from the Lord Bishop of Polynesia in reply to 
the article written by Mr.Gandhi. on Indian emigration. 
We gladly assure his Lordship that we credit him with 
honest intentions and best motives. But we fear that 
there is a difference between us of view-point. With 
us the moral isthe chief determining factor. We, there- 
fore, need not challenge the proposition that the emi- 
grants in Fiji have bettered their material prospects, 
though we draw his Lordship’s attention to the fol- 
lowing startling figures quoted in one of our October 
issues by Mr. Banarasidas from Annual Emigration 
Reports:— 


Year. No. of emigrants No. of those who 
who returned. brought no savings. 
1913 3551 2714 (or 61.2 percent.) 
1914 2961 2118 (or 71.2 percent.) 
1915 1150 1043 (or 80 percent.) 
1916 2175 1661 (or 76.3 percent.) 


His Lordship quotes Mr, Andrews’ testimony in 
favour of a free emigration scheme. It is well known 
that Mr. Andrews changed his views afterwards and 
on further reflection abandoned his scheme entfrely. 
But what Mr. Gandhi has stated is really unaffected 
by anything that Mr. Andrews has written. Mr. 
Gandhi’s chief point is that Indians canriot gain 
moral advantage by going to an atmosphere 
which is still ssddeu with the effects of semi— 
slavery and moral degradation. We weuld moreover 
point out to his Lordship that the question lying at 
the bottom of the controversy is whether emigration 
to Fiji under free and better conditions should be 
stimulated. There is nothing otherwise to prevent 
an Indianfrom migrating asa free agent to any part 
of the world which could receive him. It is clear to 
us that for the time being at any rate it would be 
most inadvisable to stimulate even free emigration 
to Fiji. The reports of the riots are disquieting. The 
appointment of special constables and shooting may 
or may: not have been necessary. But the fact that 
there was a big strike and rioting—big enough to 
require firing to supress it, shows that there is dis- 
content. The latter itself may have been fomented 
by agitators as has been reported by the Governor 
or it may be due to just causes, The Commission 
appointed by the Governor must throw light on the 
question. The moral however of the story is obvious. 
Our mottu sheuld be ‘stay as you are’, ‘sufficient unto 
the day as evil thereof.’ ; 


A non-official committee will forthwith prcceed 
to Fiji in order to investigate the conditions there 
and report upon the scheme presented by the Depu- 
tation headed by the Lord Bishop. We think that 
what is more urgent at the present moment is 
the representation from here on the Committee ap- 
pointed to inquire into the rioting. The report should 
bring to light many facts which will materially 
assist us in forming .conclusions on the proposed 


scheme. 
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THE CENTRE OF INDIAN CULTURE. 
THE IDEAL OF EDUCATION. 
(Concluded from the last rsswe.) 
HANUMAN CARRYING THE MOUNTAIN-TOP. 
For the perfect irrigation of learning a foreign Jan- 
guage cannot be a true medium. The education which we 
receive from our Universities, takes it for granted that 
it is for cultivating a hopeless desert and that not only 
the mental outlook and the knowledge but also the whole 
language must bodily be imported from across the sea. 


So far as my experience goes, a considerable proportion of ’ 


pupils are naturally deficient in the power of learning 
languages. So like the Hanuman of cur ancient Epic, 
who, not knowing which herb might be wanted, had to 
carry away the whole mountain top, these boys unable to 
use the language intelligently have to carry in their heads 
the whole of the book by rote. What a terrible waste of 
national material to cut off all higher educational facilities 
from the thousands of pupils who have no gift for acquir- 
ing a foreign tongue, but who possess the intellect and de- 
sire to learn ! 

“But what about the text—books ?” men will say. Yes 
there are none. But we cannot very well expect a mint 
to go on working, if the coins are refused circulation. 

CONCENTRATION OF INTELLECTUAL FORCES, 

In the natural course of things the water comes first 
and then comes the fish—it is the presence of the learned 
men which draws the students round them, if their wish 
is to learn, and not merely to be branded, like a saleable 
commodity with the stamp of their market—value. Let us 
therefore for once throw to the winds all anxiety as to sylla- 
buses and as to students also; and pray that those, who 
have successfully passed through the discipline of cultivat- 
ing their minds, who are ready to produce and therefore 
to impart, may deign to come together and take up their 
seats of studious striving, doing intently their own work 
of exploration and discovery in the region of knowledge. 
In this way will be concentrated the power which shall 
be adequate for the spontaneous creation of a universit 


from within ourselves, in all the truth of life. It shall be 
the centre of the creative life of the national mind. 


UNITY IN VARIETY. 

The bringing about of an intellectual unity in India 
is, I am told, difficult to the verge of impossibility owing 
to the fact that India kas so many different Janguages. 
But al] true civilizations have been built upon the bed-— 
rock of difficulties. We cannot bravely accept the incon 
venient fact of the diversity of our languages and at the 
same time know that a foreign language like foreign soil 
may not be good for that cultivation which is widely and 
permanently necessary for the maintenance of life. India 
is not like any one of the great countries of Europe, but 
like Europe herself branching out into different - peoples 
having different languages. 
mon. civilisation with an intellectual unity which is not 
based upon uniformity of Janguages. In the earlier stage 


of culture the whole of Europe had Latin for her 


: lang- 
uage of learning. 


It was like her intellectual bud-time 
when all her petals of self-expression were closed into one 
point. When the great European languages found their 
individual languages, then only the federation of cultures 
becume possible inthe West, andthe commerce of ideas in 
Kurope became so richly copious and so variedly active. 
There was a time with us when India also had a com: 
mon language of culture in Sanskrit. But, for complete- 
ness of her commerce of thought she must have all her 
vernaculars attaining their perfect powers through which 
ber diflerent peoples may manifest their differences of 


And yet Europe has a com- + 


genius to the full. This can never be done through the 
language which is foreign containing its own peculiar 
associations which are sure to hamper our freedom of 
thought and creation. The use of Knglish inevitably tends 
| to turn our mind for its source of inspiration towards 
the West with which we can never be in close touch of 
life and therefore, our education will mostly remain ste- 
rile or produce incongruities. English being our court 
language it acts like am artificial tariff gradually driving 
away our mother tongue from our life of culture into the 
insignificance of domestic use, It involves the druel neces- 
sity of a host of Eaglish-knowing middlemen for earrying 
on relationship with the governing power in matters of 


the smallest detail. In fact, our rulers have made their 
duties cheap for themselves but immensely expensive 


for the people they have come to govern. For, not only 
have we to pay the cost of our Goverrment with taxes, 


but also with ouc own language and with our own true 


culture upon which depends the salvation of our Mother- 
land for all time to come. 


THE ORB OF INDIAN CULTURE. 

We must therefore think pf the seat of our Indian 
learning as an excess of and quite apart from the existing 
university—controlled schools and colleges. If our country 
wants fruit and shade, let it abandon brick-and-mortar 
erections and come down to the soil. My suggestion is that 
we should generate somewhere a centnipetal force which 
will attract and group together from different parts of 
our land and different ages all our own materials of 


learning and thus create a complete and moving orb 
of Indian culture, 


THE SOBER COURSE. 

Because of the want of opportunity in our course of 
study we take it for granted that India had no culture. 
Then when we hear from foreign Pandits some echo of 
praises of India’s culture, we can contain ourselves no- 
longer and rend the sky with the shout that all other cul- 
tures are merely human, but ours is divine. We should 
remember that any special culture, which is wholly dis- 
sociated from the universal, is not true at al. However, 
i1 we are to create acentre of Indian culture, we must 
start with the belief that India has a culture, and one 
which is worthy of being imparted to all. It can be easily 
pointed out that our culture has its superstitions and its 
shortcomings. But European culture also has its super- 

' stitions, Its politics, its science are full of them. But 
these do not become totally unhealthy because they move 
and change. 

There was a time when we in India worked at the 
problem of life; we freely made experiments. Tho solu- 


tions we arrived at then cannot be ignored merely be- 
cause they are diflerent from those of Europe. But they 
must move—move to the drum—beat of life. 


THE KEY-NOTE OF THE AGE. 

Far too long have we kept our culture outcasted in 
the confines of our indegenous Sanskrit Pathshalas—for 
undue respect makes for untouchability as much as undue 
contempt. Thus it became the Mikado of our country 
while foreign culture gaining strength from its perfect 
freedom of movement and growth and its humanness, 


dominated the situation hke Shogun. It will not do to keep 
our culture so reverently shackled with chains of gold. 
Now has come the age for ec-ordination and co-operation, 
Adjustment of knowledge through comparative study and 
progress in intellectual co-operation is tobe the 
of the coming age. We must bear our own 
synthesis of all the cultures we have. 


keynote 
structure on a 
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I have no distrust of any culture because of its foreign 
character. On the contrary, I believe that the shock of 
such forces is necessary for the vitality of our intellectual 
nature, What I object to is the artificia] arrangement by 
which this foreign education tends to occupy all the space 
of our national mind and thus kills or hampers the grcat 


opportunity for the creation of a new thought-power by 
& new combination of truths. 


THE GANGES OF OUR CULTURE. 

The main river of Indian culture has followed in four 
streams—The Vedic, the Puranic, the Buddhist, and the 
Jain. It had its source in the heights of the Indian cons- 
ciousness. But a river belonging to a country is not fed 
by its own waters alone. In our music, our architecture, 
our pictorial art, our literature, the Mahomedans have 
made their permanent and precious contribution. They 
came laden with their own stores of knowledge and feel- 


ing and their wonderful religious democracy. This foreign 
current has intimately mingled with our life. 


And then has descended upon us the latter flood of 
western culture. We must makea separatg course through 
which this last may flow if we shall be saved from an 
inundation. So in our culture of Indian learning we must 
provide for the co-ordinated spirit of all these different 
cultures—the Vedic, the Puranic, the Buddhist, the Jain, 
the Islamie, the Sikh and the Zoroastrian. And side by 
side with them the European—for only then shall we be 
able to assimilate tle last. It is needless to add that along 
with these languages in which lies stored our ancestral 
wealth we must make room for our great vernaculars and 
our folk literature in order truly to know the psychology 
of our people and the direction towards which our under- 
ground current of life is moving. There are some who are 
insularly modern, who kelieve that the past is the bank- 
rupt time. -They refuse to believe that the army that is 
marching forward can be fed from the rear. But we must 


not imagine that we are one of these disinherited peoples 
of the world. 
THE JOY OF LIFE. 


We have almost completely ignored tho esthetic life of 
man leaving it uncultivated, allowing weeds to grow there. 
But poetry, music and the five arts are among the highest 
means of national self-expression wherein the complete 
personality of a people finds its utterance. But where are 
our arts which like the outbreak of spring—flowers are the 
spontaneous overflow of our deeper nature of our spiritual 
abundance of wealth ? Must ours be the education of a 
prison-house ? Do we not know that the joy of life is only 
the other side of the strength of life? The timber mer- 
chant may think that the flowers and foliage are more fri- 
volous decorations of a tree, but he will know to his cost, 
that, if these are suppressed, the timber also follows them. 
It is the wholeness of a man from which originates Art. 


In the proposed centre of our cultures music and art must 


have their prominent seats of honour and not merely a 
tolerent nod of recegnition. 


THE ECONOMIC PROBLEM. 


If my ideal of the centre of Indian cultures has any 
truth, it can be, and therefore must be, realised at all 
costs. The one practical question which has to be answer- 
ed is what adjustments should be made whereby such insti- 
tutions can one day be independent not only of patro- 
nage of the rich, but of the dead imposition of their own 
accumulated funds. The wealth and honour which are 
once and for all bequeathed to us wradually and inevitably 
-eripple our life and are sure to make us indolent and ex- 
clusive, bringing about stagnation of soul. 
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We are thus faced with two stupendous problems— 
the first is about our poverty of our material life, I have 
come to the conclusion that for the perfection of our men- 
tal life the co-ordination of cur ‘cultural recoveries is ne- 
cessary. Our material poverty likewise, can only be re- 
the co-ordination of our material resources 
through the co-ordination of our powers. 
VISHVA-BHARATI. 
A delicate question remains to be considered. What 
must be the religious teaching that isto be given in our 
centre of Indian culture or Vishva-bharati? Religious sects 


moved by 


are formed in every country andin every age owing to the 
diversity of historical causes. There will always be many, 
who, by tradition and temperament, find special solace in 
belonging to a particular sect. In spite of religious feuds 
and consequent bloodshed I am emboldened to assert that 
there can be a wide meeting place where all sects may 
gather together and forget differences. Our forefathers 
did spread a single pure white carpet whereon all the 
world was cordially invited to take its seat in amity and 
good fellowsbip. And He in Whose nawe the invitation 
went forth for all time to come was “Shantam, Sivam, 
Advaitam.,” 


KHILAFAT MANIFESTO. 

The following manifesto has been issued by the 
Khilafat Conference at the concluding sittings af 
the 3rd All-India Khilafat Conference at Bombay. 

Muslim India’s claim. 

The claim on behalf of the Mahomedans in India 
in connection with the Turkish peace terms may 
be divided into two sections, one regarding the 
Khilafat, and the second regarding what is called 
Jazirat-ul-arab and the Holy places of Islam, 


The claim regarding the Khilafat consists in leav- 
ing the Turkish Empire as it was at the time of 
the outbreak of the War, except that although the 
allegations of Turkish misrule are not admitted, the 
non--Turkish nationalities may if they so desire, 


-be guaranteed autonomous Government within the 


Ottoman Empire consistently with the dignity of a 
sovereign state. 

The second section of the claim consists in the 
sovereignity over Jazirat-ul-arab i. e. Arabia as 
defined by Moslem religious authority and the cus- 
tody of the holy places of Islam. Arabia as thus 
defined is bounded by the Mediterranian, the Red 
Sea, the Indian Ocean, the Persian Gulf, the Euph- 
rates and the Tigris. 


The Holy Places include the three sacred Harems 
namely Mecca, Medina and Jerusalem and the Holy 
Shrines namely Najef, Karbala, Samarra, Kazimain 
and Baghdad. In reality this claim is included in 
the first but it is distinguishable from itin that the 
custody of the Holy Places has ever since the estab- 
lishment of Islam been under the Khilafat and un- 
like the boundry of the latter which has fluetuated 
from time to time but has never suffered any dimi- 
nution whatsoever. This claim does not exclude 


genuine Arab Self-government because those who 
know understand the unreality behind it. The claim 
now said to be made by Sharif Hussain and by Amir 
Faisul is inconsistent in fact with their acdeptance 
of even, the spiritual sovereignity of the Khalifa. 
Argument. 

The claim is primarily based upon the religious 
requirements and the sentiments of the Mahomedans 
all over the world and is supported so far as the 
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Khilafat, the Harems and Jazritul-arab are concerned, 
by testimony from the Quran, the traditions of the 
Prophet and for the rest by other religious authority. 
It is further supported, regarding the Holy Places, 
by the deliberate declaration of the Government as 
also the Governments of France and Russia, of second 
Novemher 1914, which says, “In view of the out- 
break of war between Great Britian and Turkey, 
which to the regret of Great Britian has been brought 
about by the ill-advised, unprovoked and deliberate 
action of the Ottoman Government, His Excellency 
the Viceroy is authorised by His Majesty's Govern- 


ment to make the following public announcement in 
regard to the Holy Placesof Arabia including the Holy 
Shrines of Mesopotamia and the pcst of Jedda, in 
oredr that there may be no misunderstanding on the 
part of the His Majesty’s most loyal Muslim subjects 
as to the attitude of his Majesty’s Government in 
this war in which no question of religious character 
is involved. These Holy Places and Jedda will be im- 
mune from attack or molestations by the British naval 
and military forces so long as there is no interference 
with pilgrims from India to the Holy Places and 
Shrines in question. 

At the request of His Majesty’s Government, the 
Governments of France and Russia have given them 
similar assurances.” The great regard paid in this 
Declaration to the sentiments of His Majesty’s most 
loyal Moslem subjects is specially noteworthy. 
On the 5th January 1918, Mr. Lloyd George claim- 
ing to speak in the name of the whole Empire made 
the following remarkable pronouncement. “ We are 
not fighting to deprive Turkey of Constantinople or 
of rich renowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace 
which were predominantly Turkish.” President 
Wilson’s 12th point in his message to the Con- 
gress dated 8th January 1918 is in equally empha- 
tic terms viz. that the Turkish portions of the pre- 
sent Ottoman Empire should be assured of secure 
sovereignity but the other nationalities now under 
Turkish Rule should be assured security of life and 
autonomous development. 


Thus a reduction of the Mahomedan claim by 
hair's breadth will not only be a violation of the deep- 
est religicus feelings of the Mahomedans but will also 
be a fragrant violation of the solemn relevant dec- 
larations and pledges made or given by responsible 
statesmen representing allied and associated powers 
ard given ata time when they were desirous of 
enlisting the supports of the Mahomedan people and 
soldiery. 

Consequences. 

It is necessary to state the likely consequences of 
a wrong decision on the part of the Imperis] Govern- 
mentor the Allied and Associated powers. The claim 
is supported by practically the whole of the Hindu 
population of India. It has assumed therefore an 
Indian or National status, The population of the Bri- 
tish Empire is predominantly Hindu and Mahow edan, 
as will appear from the following figures:— Total 
population 445 millions; Hindus, 217 millions: 
Moslems, (in India) 66 millions, (b) outside India but 
within the Empire, 33 millions, 


The policy of the British Government has been 
definitely stated to be that of making India an equal 
partner. Recents events have awakened India to a 
sense of dignity. In fhese circumstances, the British 
Eimpire as one consisting of free nationalities can 
only hold together if the just and fair demands of 
each component part of the Kmpire in regard to 
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matters which are of concern to a large section 
of its people are adequately satisfied. It is therefore 
urged that the British ministers are bound not merely 
to press the Mahomedan orrather the Indian claim 
before the Supreme Council but to make it their 
own. If however forany reason, whether they fail 
to do so and the Supreme Council also fails to perform 
its elementary duty of giving effect to the declaraticn 
that brought about the Armistice, it is futuile to ex- 
pect peace in India and the Khilafat Comference will 
fail in its duty if it hesitated to warn His Majesty’s 
Ministers that an affront put upon the7 crores of Maho- 
medans in india, supported by 23 crores of Hindu 
and others will be incompatible with an expectation 
of blind loyalty. Beyondithat it- is not possible for 
the Conference to force the results. It may be add- 
ed that evenif the members of the Conference at- 
tempted seriously to pacify tbe Mahomedan mind, it 
is futile to expect that they would succeed in heal- 
ing the wound that would be made in the heart of 
Mahomedan India by the denial of justice and breach 
of pledges in a matter of vital importance to that 


community. 


———s 


INDIAN FREE EMIGRATION. 
The Lord Bishop of Polynesia writes to Mr, 


Gandhi as follows:— 

I have read with much interest the article you sent me 
on the subject of Free Emigration to the Colonies. I na- 
turally regret your conclusions. May I beg your to read 
a short reply, and to grant me the credit for the same 
honesty of conviction which I heartily feel actuates you. 

You ask two questions. The first is, “Do we want 
Indian Labour to go to the Colonies ?’ and youranswer is 
in the negative. You say perhaps quite truly that the 
pure agriculturist does not need to go out of India to earn 
a living, but only twosentences later ycu admit the 
“deep and deepening poverty of the vast masses of In- 
dia.” A few thousand families going away every year to 
Fiji or to British Guiana may not solve the poverty ques- 
tion of India, tut it may be the means of those families 
being able to live less hopeless and more healthy lives. I 
am more and more convinced by all I hear, and see, and 
read in Indian newspapers (papers without any European 
bias ) in India, that from Loth a health and a wealth 
point ef view the Indians in Fiji are, asa whole, “better 
off, by having emigrated. And I feel certain that, were 
you yourself to pay us someday a visit in Fiji you would 
come to the same conclusion,—as indeed did Mr. And- 
rews, 

On the general question of Indian emigration I am 
sure you will admit there are very large numbers in In- 
dia who hold a different yiew to yourself. Very many 
since I arrived here have told me, for instance, of the 
really good effects that have been produced on those 1n- 
dians who so splendidly went off the War, by their tra- 
vels and world-wide experience. But I cannot put the 
views of that ‘school’ in a better way than our mutual 
friend Mr. Andrews has expressed it, He has written:— 

“It is well to consider whether, under more favour- 
“able conditions, the emigration of a small proportion of 

“the agricultural classes may not be good on the whale, 
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** What India appears to need at the present time is the 
“spirit of enterprise and adventure. This will not pene- 
“trate the somewhat stagnant life of the villages of India 
‘if only educated Indians go abroad. If it be urged, that 
“enterprise and adventure may be found by passing from 
“one part of India to another, and that this form ef in- 
“‘ternal emigration will give all that is needed, there is 
“considerable force in the argument. But an indefinable 
“something is added by voyages across the sea, by travels 
“to distant lands, by meeting strange people, by over- 


“coming all kinds of new difficulties if foreign countries, | 


“which cannot be obtained by passing from Bengal to 
“Gujerat, or from the Punjab to Madras. 


“It appears to be true of Indian history, as well as of 


‘English history, that tne period of maritime adventure, / 


“when Indian ships traversed the seas and left the mark 
“of Indian civilisation on distant lands, was a golden age. 
“It produced great poetry and great art. There is 
“nothing so wholesome as a breath of fresh sea air, for 
driving away outward conventions and making human life 
‘free and courageous. ” 


Surely the interchange of the peoples has been one of 
the most fruitfyl causes of the progress of the nations. 
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With reference to Morals and your second question, 
I will candidly admit that very much harm was done by 
the system of “individual” recruiting for Indenture. The 
‘wrong sort of man was often obtained,and in the vast majo- 
rity of cases, alas!,the wrong sort of woman. I have learnt it 
was inevitably under the system then allowed. But the 
Indenture System is dead—and will never rise again. Is 
is necessary to prohibit all emigration because there have 
been evils under a particular System? Is it not within 
the range of practical politics to make such provisions that 
the evils of the dead system may be for ever avoided, 
and that with the health and wealth that goes with Emi- 
gration a sterner, better moral life be possible too ? 

May I for a moment refer to the past ! My own opi- 


nion is (and both Mr. Andrews and the Official Commis- 
sioners bear me out) that the majority of the women who 
were recruited for indenture were of the prostitute class, 
Messrs Andrews and Pearson stated in 1916, ‘‘ we un- 
doubtedly gained an impression that the number of 
prostitutes recruited must have been large, perhaps in 
excess of Natal, or elsewhere. It also appeared to us that 
the number was increasing rather than dimminishing. 


If so, that might itself account for a great deal.” Now 
under the new Scheme of Free Emigration it will be im- 
possible to recruit a single woman, Only women married 
in India will be allowed to go, and girls with their fathers 
and mothers. We will not 
to be exposed to a life of shame.” The newly-arrived fa- 
milies can intheirown new homes continue to pursue 
the same pure and wholesome lives that they bave lived in 
India—but in more healthy and less poverty-stricken 
conditions. 


You say the labourers are not followed by their bet- 
ter class countrymen. ‘There is nothing to prevent it. You 
say the religious and sccial tie is loosened and the restra- 
ints of Indian environment do not follow them. I can _ho- 
nestly see no reasons why this must be, unless the persons 
concerned desire it. Certainly there is no Ordinance or 
Regulation or restriction which prevents any Indian from 
the freest and fullest observance of his religious rites and 


ancient customs in Fiji. And may I putone question which 


I have been often anxious to put to some one? I myself 
am a Christian Minister sent out from my Homeland to 


administer their religion to my own people who have cho- 
sen for their betterment to “go abroad.” Is it not possible 
that some of those excellent Indian Societies ( of which 
you are so influential » leader) which have been formed 
to guard and elevate your people could not find some good 
Indian souls who are willing to go out in the spirit of 
self-sacrifice to keep in the right way and guard from 
falling, those Indians who have desired to better them- 


selves by “going abroad” 
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have any “single woman | 


With reference to the present population of Indians in 
Fiji, let me remind you of Mr. Andrews’ words, all of 
which I heartily endorse. He says, ‘“There is no sentiment, 
at the present time, that is doing more to uphold the selé- 
respect of Indians in FIJI than their affection for India. 
Things can never be hopeless so long as this remains.” He 
bears witness again and again to “the new life of hopeful- 
ness which began to spring up in the new Indian settle- 
ments far away from anywhere......Jt recalled to owr minds 
many of the best features of life in India.” He generously 
states that while “money is plentiful in Fiji for the free 


Indian,” “there are wonderful recuperative powers in this 
Colony which may be expected to act rapidly and vwhole- 
somely if once the root of the present evil”’—he is refer- 
ring to the Indenture System which is dead,—‘tremoved.” 
There has been no recruiting under the old system and no 
new Indians introduced into Fiji for close on four years. 
Each new family that goes under the new scheme will re- 
inforce these “powers of recuperation.” Having generally 
an intense affection for the Indiansin Fiji, the new scheme 
feels me with hope for the future. And intense hope for 
their moral improvement thereby. For it is the grossest 
of libels on the Indian population in that Colony to re- 
present them, as I have with some resentment seen them 
represented even in your Indian National papers, as a 
people sunk entirely in a morass of immorality. 


May I next point out that your suggestion that young 
men should come to Indiaand seek wives for themselves here 
can only fully be carried out on condition that our Scheme 
of Free Emigration is given a trial. For it will be extremely 
improbable that, without it, a direct service of regular 
Steamers will run between India and Fiji. Given the 
establishment of the new system and with it the necessary 
Steamer Service, the prices of Indian commodities will 
be reduced to the benefit of every Indian, not only will 
India and Fiji be brought together, but any young man, 
who desires to, can claim his right of free. repatriation, 
secure for himself in his homeland a life-companion, 
and return with her, if he desires, to absolutely free 
oonditions in Fiji. . 

In conclusion, I must tell you that there is one sen- 
tence in your article which hurt, and which I feel certain 
you will admit, on fuller consideration, is an unworthy sug- 
gestion. The sentence I refer to is—‘“If both missions 


were to occupy themselves in clearing the moral atmos- 
phere around them, one would be better able to respond 
to their mission. ” Speaking for the Mission from Fiji, 
J am certain that it is because we are convinced 
that the “Free Emigration” we put forward will 
tend forcibly to “clear the moral atmosphere around 


us,” that we put forward our Scheme. Both India and 
Fiji have made mistakes in the past. We believe 
our proposed System not only avoids those mistakes but 
also helps to repair the evils that have resulted therefrom. 
I tell yow honestly, whether you will believe it or not that 
there are in the Colony of Fiji a far larger number of In- 


| dians, and Europeans too, who are struggling to improve 


| 


| 


, the environment and elevate the minds of the Indian peo~ 
ple, than is generally imagined in India. Of some of these 
inaeed this labour of love is the “‘life-work.” By Education 
and Social Service and by Moral Teaching their most earn- 
est desire is to “clear the moral atmosphere of the Colony.” 
And we ask the assistance of Mr. Gandhi and of every 
other good man. 


THE AHMEDABAD ADVANCE MILL STRIKE, 
A CORRECTION. 


The Zimes of India in its issue of the 18th Febru- 
ary had an account of the Ahmedabad Advance Mill 
Strike as from its own Ahmedabad correspondent, 
Mr. S, G. Banker wrote to the Zimes contradicting 
certain statements of the correspondent. As the 
Times has not chosen to publish Mr, Banker's letter, 
the same has been sent to us for publication, We 
print below both the. correspondent’s and Mr, 
Banker’s letters:— 
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The operatives of the spinning department of the 
Ahmedabad Advance Mill, of which Messrs. T'ata Sons 
and Co. are Agents, who have been on strike returned te 
work yesterday after an absence of eleven days. The firm 
gave a bonus on the 14th of Januayy of Rs. 12 to each 
member of the spinning department and Rs. 24 to each 
weaving operative. In spite of this the workmen made a 
fresh demand for another bonuson the ground that the 
operatives of the other mills had received two and, in 
some cases, three bonuses. This demand was not accepted 
by the Manager with the result that the men went out 
on strike. The weaving department worked for a couple 
of days and had to be shut down ultimately. The oper- 
atives went to Ansuya Ben who considered their demand 
for the extra bonus to be unreasonable. The men, how- 
ever, did not return to work and formulated fresh 
demands, viz., an increase in wages sufficient to bring 
the total to the level of the rate in the neighbouring 
mills. The firm at this stage reported the matter to the 
Millowners’ Association and Mr. Pestanshah N. Vakil, 
ove of the Secretaries, and Mr. Shroff, the Assistant 
Manager, held a consultation with Ansuya Ben. The 
whole matter was explained to her and Mr Banker. It 
was urged on behalf of the firm that the demand for an 
increase in wages was unreasonable as the total earnings 
of the workmen actually exceeded the wages paid in the 
neighbouring mills. The firm had for some time past been 
giving’their workmen the benefit of cheap grain which 
was sold to them at a concession rate of 2 lbs. in excess 


of the current market rate. This practice was introduced 
with a view to preventing the earnings of work-people 
going to grog-shops and which was a payment in kind 
instead of in coin. At the same time Mr. Shroff said that 
the workmen had been told that if they did not care to 
receive cheap grain the boon would be discontinued and 
wages equal to those ruling tin the neighbourhood would 
be paid. 

Ansuya Ben and Mr. Banker contended that the con- 
cession could not be considered an integral part of the 
wages but should be viewed in the light of “welfare work.” 
They also said that if the mill consented to abide by all 
the rules of the Ahmedabad Mill-owners’ Association and 
to pay their work-people rates obtaining in mills in that 
centre, they would do their level best to persuade the 
workmen to return to work. 


Mr. Shroff stated that the mill had been a member of 
the Association for years past and that the firm had already 
agreed to concede the demand for wages being made equal 
to those of the neighbours. There was therefore, absolu- 
tely no reason for the continued absence of the men from 
work. He also added that the original demand of the 
work-people having been adjudged unfair by their friends, 
the men must be asked to return to work and stop further 
loss to the firm who had always treated their workmen 
with scrupulous fairness, and even generously. Subse- 
quently,some correspondence passed between Mr. Pestan 
shah on the one side and Ansuya Ben and Mr. Banker 
on the other. The Secretary of the Association put the 
whole case at great length before these two persons and 
said that the firm on the very first day had consented to 
pay the men wages equal to their neighbours and that 
the demand of their workmen foran extra bonus having 
been considered unjustifiable there then existed no ground 
of difference; and he requested these friends of Labour to 
leave no stone unturned to persuade the workmen to return 
to work. 


About four or five days passed and nothing happoned 
till Me, Ambalal Sarabhai, the President of the Associa: 
tion took up the matter. As a result of his intercession and 
the persuasion of other friends the strike came to an end on 
exactly the same terms as were offered to the workpeople 
on the very first day. 

The mill has suffered a loss of upwards of half a lakh 
of rupees and the workmen themselves have lost nearly 
Rs. 10,000 in wages.—Zhe . Times of India, 


ities — 


March 3, 1920) 


(To the Editor, the 7%mes of India.) 

Sir,-In the issue of your paper dated 18th February f 
find your correspondent under the heading of “Ahmeda- 
bad Notes”, referring to the recent strike of the spin- 
ners of the Ahmedabad Advance Mill. As these notes 
are so written as to leave a wrong impression about the 
matter, you will permit me to lay before the public true 
facts as they occurred. 

Your correspondent is not correct when he concludes 
by saying that “The strike came to an end ‘on exactly 
the same terms as were offered to the workmen on the 
very first day”. When the men struck work they saw 
Ansuya Ben and myself asking us to intercede on their 
behalf. We however told them that it was not possible to do 
anything in the matter as the Agents of their mill were fol- 
lowing an independent course in their relations with their 
Labour avd were not likely to be influenced by our repre- 
sentations. Two days later, howeverMr. Vakil, the Secretary 
of the Association and Mr. Shroff, the Secretary of the 
Advance Mill came and consulted us about the situation. 
Weexplained to them our attitude in the matter and showed 
that at that stage it was not possible for us to do anythmg 
more than investigating the demands of the men, and pre- 
vailing upon them to give up such of their demands as might 
appear tous unreasonable, provided the Agents in their turn 
were agreeable to entertain those that were reasonable. 
On this basis we saw the workmen when they came the. 
next day and on inquiry found that they wanted (1) that 
their wages should be made equa] to those prevailing in 
the neighbouring mills. (2) That they should be given 
areal bonus as the bonus of Rs. 12 given by the mill 
was nothing but a compensation for the low wages which 
the mill was paying to them. (3) That the mill should 
agree in general to abide by the Resolutions of the Ahmed- 
abad Mill owners’ Association and pay them accordingly. 
Ultimately we prevailed upon them to give up their demand 
No. 2 as we thought it unreasonable for them to demand 
double bonus even though they were working on lower 
wages. On the workmen accepting our suggestion we com- 
municated the result to Mr Vakil expressing our opinion 
that on the mill granting these demands the men would 
be willing to join work. This was about the 4th, Your 
correspondent is incorrect when he says that Mr. Shroff 
was prepared to accept them from the first. Had he been 


so willing the men would not have been put to the agony 
of remaining on strike upto the 15th. 

We received a reply, I believe, the next day from Mr 
Vakil in which he explained the system adopted by the 
Advance Mill in paying their wages and how that system 
was more beneficialthan any other. 

I asked the men to consider the views presented im 
Mr Vakil’s letter. These however did not prove accept- 
able to the men and we therefore again represented to Mr 
Vakil that the only way to end the strike was to accept the 
demands I & III. So far asI am aware the mill did 
not communicate any reply to these representations. 

After Mr Ambalal Sarabhai came to Ahmedabad, he 
took up the matter and on or about the 14th, the Mill saw 
its way to accept the following terms:— 

(1) The mill to give wages on the scale of those paid by 
the neighbouring mills. (2) The mill to give four ann 
increment to these wages from the next payment. (3)The mal 
to abide by the resolutions of the Mill Owners’ Association 

These terms are in advance of the terms which werd 
proposed by us and which remained umaccepted by the 
mill and on Mr Ambalal assuring us that the mill had acte 
ually accepted them, the men willingly resumed work. 


From the above statement you will find that it is not 
correct to say that there was no difference between the 
demands presented by us on behalf of the workmen and 
those which Mr. Shroff was then willing to accept. You ail] 
further find that if the workmen did not resume work on 
or about the 4th instant it was solely due to the firm’s 
failure to communicate to us their acceptance of these de. 


mands. 8. G. Banker, 
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Notes. 


The Budget:—The most outstanding feature of the 
last week’s proceedings in the Imperial Legislative Coun- 
cil is the Budget. 

It will be interesting te notice that this is the last 
budget based. on the combined avvounts of the Provincial 
and Central Governments as next year the budget be- 
fore the reformed Legislative Assembly is to be a purely 
Imperial budget. This is how the budget reads at a 
glance, 


FINANCIAL STATEMENT FOR 1919-20. 


Estimated Revenue... ee. Rs. 129,50,00,000., 
Estimated Expenditure -. ARs. 127,50,00,000. 
» surplus a Rs, 2,00,00,000. 


ts. 135,50,00,000. 
Rs. 85,33,33, 333.) 
Is. 19,00,00,000. 


Actual Revenue ... 
(Military Expenditure 
Actual Deficit.... * 


1920-21 BUDGET. 


Revenue... bias den Rs. 138,75,00,000. 
Expenditure ... Rs. 135,75,00,000. 
(Military Expenditure Rs. 60,00,00,000.) 
Surplus aes Rs- 3,00,00,000. 


The financial statement for the current year shows 
that instead of the estimated surplus of 2 crores there 
is the actual deficit of Rs. 19 crores The reason 
for this is not far to seek, It is the military dragon 
sucking the blood of our country. The Afghan Wars and 
the Frontier operations which have been a gross muddle 
-so far, have cost us 14 and a half million pounds; even the 
ordinary military expenditure came to © and one 
fourth million pounds in excess of the estimated amount. 
We are not speaking with exaggeration when we say that 
the traditional financial policy of the Government of 
India has been to starve the ossential needs of the 
country such as education, sanitation, agriculture and 
industries for the sake of maintaining a colossal burden of 
military expenditure and huge allotments to Railways. 

The budget of the new Finance member reminds us gla- 


tingly once again of this traditional policy Thero is the | 
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colossal expenditure of Rs.60 crores—nearly one-half of 
our total revenue—budgetted for military expenditure! 

One wonders what. is to be done with this huge 
amount in an year which is expected to be a year of 
profound peace and tranquility. The expenditure on rail- 
ways will also be found to be much more in exoess of that 
on irrigation and other equally if not more important sub- 
jects. 


On the Revenue side there has been no fresh taxation; 
the Excess Profits tax has been removed; but a new super- 
tax on tompanies is introduced at the rate of one anna in 
the rupee upon the total income of each company in ex¢éss 
of Rs. 50,000. This is calculated to yield more revenue 
and shqw a more uniform ineidence of actual burdens than 
in the past years. Hope is held out to regade also the in- 
come tax. soasto relieve the poor tax-payer. A large 
increase in the revenue is estimated from gains from. Ex- 
change which is framed out.to about Rs, 36,75,00,000. 

* * ® 

Mr. Haily’s Financial statement and Budget speech 
make one glaring admission. So long Indians have 
been crying in the wilderness against the locking up of 
Indian money in England. Mr. Haily’s statement 
shows that this was a mistaken policy with severe draw- 
backs and which has put the country not to a small loss, 
both in its finances and general progress, 


* * ® 


There is however one relieving feature of the budget. 
The finance member hasstated that the estimated imperial 
deficit which has to be provided for by provincial contribu. 
tions is reduced to less than half and the net provincial 
surpluses will thus increase pretty high. He even exptess- 
eda hope to do without provincial contributions in 
the near future, This amply proves that Mr. Samia’s re- 
solution re. stopping of provincial contributions is quité 
sound and practicable and can be inaugurated even today 
with necessary grit and arrangement of our revenue, 


The Premier’s Pledge:!—There was always a feat lut- 
king in our minds that the Premier’s famous pledge re: 
garding Turkey was being retracted. Unfortumiately, no 
attempt was made so long to romove this impression. On 
the contrary most discreditable and unworthy attempts 
were being made and that also from very responsible quar- 
ters sometimes, to violate and disregard this pledge invol- 
ving the very honour and good name of the British,Empire; 
or to reduce it at the most, to mere sham and delusion. 
On more than one occassion the Primier’s own utterances 
andattitude must not have beep free from suspicion sud 


misgiving, 
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But in his last speech on the débaté on Turkey, Mr. Whethet circulation of susciag ra and 
Lloyd George recalled the terms of his plefige and stated restiiptioh of trade telations is possible without 
that ‘it was not an offer to Turkey buta prefectly deli- | bringinga state of tranquility. and good-will bet- | 
berate pledge made to reassure people at home and India | ween the Russian Government and the Governments | 
in regard to our war aims.” “ The declaration ” he added, | of the other countries of Europe, which would mean a 
~* was specific, unqualified and deliberate. ” political recognition of the Russian Soviets by the 
This has naturally brought us great reliof, But then | Allied Governments, is a question yet te be answer- 
we have not been able to follow the latter part of the Pre- | oq But the one thing on which saner and dispas- 
mier’s speech where outlining the nature of other terms, | sionate mind of the whole world seems to be unani- 
he remarks among other things that “the Turks) | ou, fop restoring Russia and thereby Europe itself, 
must be deprived of the power ‘of vetoing the development is to stop the present interve ntion policy—and let 
of the rich lands under his rule which were once the grana- Russia carve Hav pane tewenive hereclf’ Mo Kerouaer 
ries of the Mediterranian.” Surely all this is inconsistent (the popular Russian premier who came into power 
with his unequivooal declaration of adhering to his pledge | 0+ 11. sail of the Zardom) than whom no greater 
and upholding the honour of the Empire and the British abliactey ee ae 


Government in whose name it was given! A decision of cle in tbe American pred declares emphatically that 
this like will satisfy neither the friend nor the opponent the way to save Russia is to leave her alone. 


aud consquently will be doubly cursed. We however hope «Immense mischief,” he says, ‘has been done by in- 
that the premier will recognise the paramount necessity tervention. ‘Tho smppart sivenite Donikin and Kolceual 
of adhering to the letter and spirivof his pledge in this | },, heen wholly misdirected to the projudice of the Allies 
also as he has done in the questiqn of Constantinople. in the minds of the great bulk of tho Russian people: Ib 
The Rowlatt Act again—In reply to the | has created a feeling of bitterness among the best ele- 
Hon'ble Mr. Patel who inquirel “Do ths Govern- | ments of the Russian people. . 
mo3nt propo32 to take immaliata steps to repeal ‘“‘ They do not understand the motives .of such help, 
the Rowlatt “Act?” Sir William Vincent said ‘ the | and believe Europe to be conspiring in favour of reaction. 
answer ig in the negative. This reply mess two | I am strongly opposed to the regime which Koltchak and 
| 


things: that the Government do not propos3 to take | Denikin represent, because it is tyranny, as violent and 
‘immediate steps to repeal tha Rowlaté Act or that oppressive as that of the reactionaries themselves. 


thay do not propose to repeal it at all. If it is “That 1s ae ene ' Batebeaes = 6 paket 
é é : Mr. Lloyd George himself has admitted this in 

the former, it means little. If it moans that they th fe we 5 decrca Beet ; 

do not propose to repeal it at all it fis an answer @ speech’ Wee a e0 eee 


which will be challenged in due course. For there od een , oe a Guin “y occupation ot ae 
poe ee tr the land 20. long adatdiperodi- tracts in Seuth Russia Unquestionably managed to 
table piece of legislation is permitted te disfigure, | lienate the population. The Bolshevists when they 
our statute book. It should be no matter of pride | advanced again, profited by past experience and 
for a Government to persist in ignoring a univer- | avoided doing likewise to the same extent.’ This is 
sal popular demand. And we do not doubt that in | as the Leader has pointed out a significant admis- 
these days of each party sceking the coopcration | sion against ones own friend and a somewhat un- 
of the other, the Government know that the Row- | expected certificate to the much hated Bolshevists, 
latt “Act must be repealcd—not immediately it is * # * * 
true, but at no distant date either. The pith and marrow of the whole thing however 

Restoration of Europe:—'he Allies have begun | is, that whatever may be the actual horrors of Bul- 
to see thie futility of attempting to crush Bolshe- | shevism, itis as the Zimes of India has appropriate 
vism in Russia by force of arms. The latest speech | ly put it, only ‘an idea, a social system and like 
of: Mr. Lloyd George eg Russia is an unblushing any othor idca gan be successfully fought only in 
admission of the failure of the Allies military ope- | the sphere of ideas.’ In another place the ‘same 
rations in Russia against Belsheviks, on which over journal has remarked. 


| 
| 
hundred millions sterling have been wasted by the Lenin has repeatedly said that the communist state of 


| 
' 
i 


British Government alone. It is however significant | the Bolsheviks cannot possibly existin a world which is 
that the speech heralds a definite change of attitude largély capitalist. Either the world as it is will destroy 
in the allied policy towards Russia. Reuter inform- | Bolshevism or Bolshevism will convert the world. Some 
ed us some time back that Mr. Lloyd George had | time the test was bound to come. The present is as good 
declined to give military assistance to Poland | as any other. It is merely flattering Bolshevism, oats in- 
against Russia and had further hinted to it to make 
peace with Soviet Russia as Esthonia had done. In | it moral battle. 

his speech that we refer to, he expressly ad. Wanted an Editor for E. A. Chronicle;--Mr. 
mitted that the only way to restore Europe was by | Gandhi has receiveda letter from the Managers of 
putting Russian’ rasources into circulation, that | the East African Chronicle & (x Ltd frou weal 
Russia must therefore be restored and that armed we take the following:— 

resistence having failed, ‘the altérnative solution We are instructed by the Board to communicate 
was to make peace with the Bolsheviks’ and ‘ res- | with you and solicit the favour of your assistance in 
tore Russia to sanity not by force bat by trade, ¥ the matter of engaging an Elitor for the “ Bast 

| African Chkoniele ”, 


cidentally postponing its disintegration, to refuse to give 


on OC 


This paper is issued weekly, in both English 
and Gujerati;later on, it is hoped to publish the paper 
daily, when probably an all English edition will be 
issued. The ‘Chronicle’ is an organ of the Indian 
Community, and the policy of the paper, which is 
controlled by the Board, is to further the progress 
of the Indian Cause, and to endeavour to obtain for 
Indians the rights to full and complete equality of 
the Laws. The paper gives prominence to Indian 
views, and contains matters of general interest af- 
fecting the country, 


A first class Journalist is required for the posi- | 


tion of Editor, capable of running and editing a 
daily, and with broad views and liberal ideas. 

The Direstors wish you to interview applicants, 
and when you have made your selection, to cable us 
full particulars, pericd of agreement, salary required 
aid your recommendations. If an Editor has not 
been engaged locally in the meantime, the Board 
will then cable to you, authorising you to engage 
the applicant. 

The Company is prepared to enter into an agree- 
ment for 2 or 3 years; the salary to be offered for 
each year is left to your discretion; the fare from 
Bombay to Nairobi will be paid by the Company, 
and if the period of agreement is duly completed, 
the return fare to Bombay will also be paid-whether 
first or second class is left to you to arrange — 

We will b2 glalto reczive the name of candi- 
dates who may wish to offer themselves for the 
service required. It is evident that only trained mea 
of ability and character are likely to be accepted 
In private letters received from Mr. Andrews the 
same desiratum has been emphasised. 


—— og 


Young Sadia 


Ahmedabad, Wednesday, 10th March, 1920. 


THE 6TH. OF APRIL AND THE 13TH. 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 
It is impossible for us to forget the 6th. of April 
which vitalized the whole of India and the 13th. 


of April which by the spilling of innocent blood his 
mide ths Puajab a place of pilgrimage for the 
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whole of India. The 6th. of April saw the advent | 


of Satyagrah, One may dissent from the civil-dis- 
obedience part of it but no one can dissent from the 
essential doctrine of truth and love or non-injury. 
With Satya eombined with Ahimsa you can bring 
the world to your feet. Satyagrah in its essence is 
nothing bat the introduction of truth and gontle- 
ness in the political i, e. the national life. And whe- 
ther one takes the Satyagrah pledge or not, there 
can be no doubt that the spirit of Satyagrah has per- 
vaded the masses. Any way that is my experience of 
thousands of the Punjabis I met throughout my tour 
in the Panjab, 

The 6th of April again saw the inauguration of 
a definite plan of Hindi Muslim ynity and Swadeshi, 


ai 
“7 


INDIA. 

It was the 6th af April which broke the spirit 
underlying the Rowlatt Act and made it a dead 
letter, The 13th of April saw not merely the terri- 
fic tragedy but in that tragedy Hindu Muslim blood 
flowed freely in a mingled stream and sealed. the 
compact, 

How to commemorate or celebrate these two great 
national events! I venture to suggest that those 
who will, should devote the jth April next to fast. 
(twenty four hours abstention from food) and pra 
yer and that all over India at 7 P. M. public meg 
tings should be held praying for the repeal of the 
Rowlatt Act and expressing the national belief that 
there will be no peace in the land till that Act is 


‘repealed. That the Act is a dead lettor is not 


enough. Either it is a disgrace or it is not. If it ir, 
the Act must be repealed. The repeal before the 
reforms will bo a token of good will on the part 
of the Government, 

The whole of the week boginning from the 6th 
snoull be dsvoeted- to some work connected with the 
tragedy of the 13th. [ therefore venture further 
to suggest that the week should be devoted to the 
collecting of funds for the Jallianwala Bagh memo- 
ria!, it being remembered that the sum to be coller- 


ted is ten lacs of rupees. Kach village or town can 
devise its own plan of collection, guarding against 


misappropriation and fraud The collection should 
be finished by the evening of the 12th April. 
Then the 18th. That day of days should be de- 
voted to fasting and prayer. It should be free from 
ill-will or anger. We want to cherish the memory 
of the innocent dead. We donot want to remember 
the wickedness of the deed. The nation will rise 


| by readiness to sacrifice not by -preparing to re- 


venge. On that day I would also have the nation to 
remember the mass excesses and feel penetant for 
them. We close the week by meetings throughout 
India to pass resolutions urging the Govornment, 
both Imperia] and Indian to take effective steps to 
render a repetition of the tragedy impossible. 

I would further urge that during the week each 
one does his or her best in his or her own person 
to realize more fully than ever the principles of 
Satyagrah, Hindu-Muslim unity ani Swadeshi. 
In order to emphasise HinJu-Muslim unity I would 
advise joint mectings of Hindus and Mahomedans 
on Friday the 12th Aprilat 7 P. M. urging thatthe 
Khilafat question be decided in accordance with the 
just Muslim sentiments. 

Thus this national week should be a week of 
purification, self examination, sacrifice, exact discip- 
line and expression of cherished national sentiments 


| There should be no trace of bitterness, no violence 


of language but absolute fearlessness and firmness, 

Should there not also be a Hartal on the gth, 
and the 13th. My answer is amemphatic no, This 
week is a Satyagrah week for those who believe 
in truth and non-violence, The Hartal of the 6th was 
a Satyagrah 
preclude to Satyagrah. 


Hartal in the sense that it 
Fhe Hartal 


was 


ef the 


a 
6th 
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April last though it was spontaneous was not alto- 
gether free from undue pressure during the course 
of the day in the way of asking people not to use 
carriages etc. I would therefore not advise hartal 
at all for this week of discipline and penance, Moreover 
Hartal must not he made cheap. It must be only for 
rare occasions. 

I respectfully trust that all parties and all classes 
will see their way to take their full share in the 


observances of the national week and make it an 
event for the true and definite progressin national 
awakening. 


LIBERTY OF THE PRESS. 
THE Ban ON Mr. Horniman. 


The meeting of the Press Association presided by 
Sir Narayan Chandawarkar in Bombay was significant 
for the resolutions passed thereat and the lucid 
speech he made on the Press’ Act. Sir 
Narayan had no _ difficulty in showing that 
the Press Act should go if the Press was to become 
a power for good. A free ventilation of popular 
grievances in the Press was essential for a pro- 
gressive realizition of the people’s hopes. He was 


able to cite the authority of Sir Lawrence Jenkins © 


in support of his condemnation of the Act. Mr. Gandhi 
compared the actioa of the Government in persisting 
in the Press Act to that of the weather prophets 
breaking their barometers and still expecting to 
gauge the state of the weather. He stated that the 
Press without the Press Act could perform the function 
of the C. I. D. more efficiently than that highly 
organised and unpopular department. Only a free 
speech would give the Government an accurate des- 
eviption of tha pablic feeliag on a given question 
without the intervention of the C.1.D. He hoped 
therefore that the Government would see their way 
to repeal the Press Act and thus secure a better and 
purer atmosphere before the arrival of the Prince 
of Wales. Sir Narayan’s appeals to the Editors for 
greater restraint and moderation came in nicely to - 
gether with his appeal to the Government for the 
removal of the Prass Act. We doubt not that his 
appeal will not go invain. Whi'st in our Press there 
is nothing to be ashamed of, nothing to warrant the 
existence of the Press Act, one does notice in the 
newspapers now and again reckless language and 
inaccuracy in description. A clossr attention to 
facts and a better choice of adjectives cannot but 
add to the dignity and the power of the Press. 


Tho second resolution asked the Government to 


recall the Press securities, the third appea- 
led to the Government of Bombay to 
withdraw the embargo upon Mr. Horniman’s 


passport, It is inconceivable that the _Press Act | his hands and place himself at the head of the Ehi: 


can be repealed and the one man who has done 
more than any other editor of modern timesin India 
to assert editorial independence in the face of odds 
should be kept out of India. It is the spirit of im- 
patience of criticism which keeps Mr. Horniman 


out of India without a trial anl keops the Press 


Act on the Statute Book. One may not agree with 
Mr, Horniman’s strong language. But apart from his 
general services to journalism, free speech and the 
cause of public spirit there is a great principle be- 
hind this demand for the removal of the restrict- 
ions on his re-entry into India. Restraint on the 
liberty ofa public man without trial is an intoler- 
able wrong and wetrust that His Excelleacy the 
Governor who has in every way shown himself to be 
a constitutional and sympathetic ruler will not fail 
to recognise the desirability of removing the ban on 
Mr. Horniman’s return to India, 


amma 


THE QUESTION OF QUESTIONS. 


Mr. Gandhi writes to the Press as follows: 


The Khilaft question has now become a question 
of questions. It has become an imperial 
of the first magnitude, 

The great Prelates of Englandand the Mahome- 
dan lealers combined have brought the question to 
the fore. The Prelates threw down the challenge, 
The Muslim leaders have taken it up. 

I trust that the Hindus will realize that the Khi- 
lafat question overshadows the Reforms and every- 
thing else. 

If the Muslim claim was unjust apart from the 
Muslim scriptures, one might hesitate to support it 
merely on scriptural authority. But when a jusé 
claim is supported by scriptures, it becomes irresis- 
tible. 

Briefly put the claim is thatthe Turks should 
retain Kuropean Turkey subject to fuil guarantees 
for the protection of non-Muslim races under the 
Turkish Empire and that the Sultan should control 
the Holy Places of Islam and should have suzerain- 
ty over Jazirat-ul-arabi.e, Arabia as defined by 
the Muslim Savants subject te self-governing rights 
being given tothe Arabs if they so desire. This was 
what was promised by Mr. Lloyd George and this 
was what‘Lord Hardinge had contemplated. The 
Mahomean soldiers would not have fought to de- 
prive Turkex of her possessions. To deprive the 
Khalif of the suzerainty of Arabia isto reduce the 
Khilafat to a nullity. 

To restore to Turkey subject to necessary guaran- 
tees what was hers before war is a Christian solu- 
tion, To wrest any of her possessions from her for 
the sake of punishing her is a gun—powder solution, 
The Allies or England in the hour of triumph must 
be scrupulously just. To reduce the Turks to impo- 
tence would be not only unjust. It would be a breach 
of solemn declarations and promises. It is to be wish- 
ed that the Viceroy will take his courage in both 


question 


lafat agitation as Lord Hardinge did at the time of 
the South African “passive—resistance” struggle and 
thus like his predecessor give a clear and emphatic 
direction to an agitation which under impulsive or 
faulty leadership may lead to disastrous conseqnens 
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But the situation rests more with us Hindus and 
Mahomedans than with the Viceroy and still more 
with the Muslim leaders than with the Hindus or 
the Viceroy. 

There are signs already of impatience on the 
part of Muslim friends and impatience may any day 
be reduced to madness and the latter must inevi- 
tably lead to violence. And I wish I could persuade 
every one to see that violence is suicide. 

Supposing the Muslim demands are not granted 
by the allies or say England!I see nothing but 
hope in Mr, Montagu’s brave defence of the Muslim 
position and Mr. Lloyd George’s interpretation of 
his own declaration. True, the latter is halting 
but he can secure full justice under it. But we 
must suppose the worst and expect and strive for 
the best. How to strive is the question. 

What we may not do is clear enough, 

(1) There should be no violence in thought, 
speech or deed. 


(2) Therefore there should be no boycott of Bri- 


cottin my opinion, isa form of violence. Moreover 
even ifit were desirable, it is totally impracticable. 
(3) There should be no rest till the minimum is 
achieved. 
(4) There should be no mixing upof other ques- 
ions with the Khilafat e. g. the Egyptian question. 
Let us see what must be done: 


(1) The cessation of business on the 19th instant 
and expression of the minimum demands by means 
of one single resolution isa necessary first step pro- 
vided that the Hartal is absolutely voluntary and 
the employees are not asked to leave their work un. 
less they receive permission from their employers. 
I would strongly urge that the mill-hands should 
be left untouched. The further proviso is that 
there should be no violence accompanying the Har- 
tal, I have been often ‘told that the C. I. D. some- 
times promote violence. I do not believe in it as a 
general charge. Bnt even if it be true, our discip- 
line should make it impossible. Our success depends 
solely on our ability to control, guide and discip- 
line the masses, 


Now a word as to what may be done if the de- 
mands are not granted, ‘The barbarous method is 
warfare, open or secret. This must be ruled out 
if only because it is impracticable. IfI could but 
persuade every one that it is always bad, we should 
vain all lawful ends much quicker. The power that 
an indiviuul or a nation forswearing violence ge- 
nerates is a power that, is irresistible. But my argu- 
ment today against violence is based upon pure 
expedience i, é. its utter futility. 


Non-cooperation ‘is therefore the only remedy 
left open to us. Itisthe cleanestremedy as it is the 
most effective, when itis absolutely free from all 
violence. It becomes a duty when co-operation means 


' and the Premier leave us. 


| 


degradation or humiliation or an injnry to one’sche- . 


rished religious sentiment. England cannot accepta 


meek submission by usto an unjust usurpation of 
rights which to Mussalmans mean matter of life and 
death. We may therefore begin at the top as also 
the bottom. Those who are holding offices of honour 


or emolument ought to givethem up. ‘Those who 
belong tothe menial services under Government 


should do likewise. Non-cooperation does notapply 


to services under private individuals. I cannot ap- 
prove of the threat of ostracism against those who 
do not adopt the remedy of ncn-cooperation, It is 
only a voluntary withdrawal which is effective. For 
voluntary withdrawalalone is a test of popular 
feeling and dissatisfaction. Advice to the soldiers 
to refuse to serve is premature. It is the last, 
not the first step. We should be entitled to take 
that step when the Viceroy, the Secretary of State 
Moreover every step in 
withdrawing cooperation has to be taken with the 
greatest deliberation. We must proceed slowly so 
as to ensure retention of self-control under the fierce- 


| est heat, 
tish goods, by way of revenge or punishment. Boy- | 


Many look upon the Caleutta resolutions with the 
deepest alarm.,; They scent in ita preparation for 
violence. I do not look upon them in that light, 
though I do not approve of the tone of some of them, 
I have already mentioned those whose subject’ matter 
I wholly dislike. 

‘Can Hindus accept all the resolutions,”? is the 
question addressed by some. I can only speak for 
myself. I will cooperate whole-heartedly with the 
Muslim friends in the prosecution of their just demands 
so longas they act with sufficient restraint and so 
long as I fee] sure that they do not wish to resort to 
or countenance violence. I should cease to cooperate 
and advise every Hindu and for that matter every 
one else to cease to cooperate, the moment there was 
violence actually done, advised cr countenaneed, I 
would therefore urgeupon all speakers the exercise 
of the greatest restraint under the gravest provo- 
cation. There is certainty of victory ‘if- firmness 
is combined with gentleness. The cause is doomed 
if anger, hatred, ill will, recklessness and finally 
violence are to reign supreme, I shall resist them 
with my life even if I should stand alone. My goal 
is friendship with the world and I can combine 
the gieatest love with the greatest opposition to 
wrong, 
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THE TRUE PATRIOT. 


We gladly make room for the following contri 


bution by amis nany friend:— 
The two word Patriotism and Patriot have heen 


much debased and ‘ry often misapplied in recent 
times, Very many cl w tobe Patriots, and some are 
acclaimed as such b_ their fellowmen, but alas)! 


how few genuine patriots are to be found in any 
country ! what is a patriot ? He is one who loves 
his couutry with the passion of aman and the tend- 


erness of a woman;and who therefore earnestly strives 
to better his country in every way. But just because 


he loves his native land, he will not shut his eyes 
to the faults of his countrymen, nay rather he will 
be all the more alive to them. Standing as it were 
on a watch-tower and turning his eyes on the inter- 
nal conditions of the state he will carefully note 
and honestly point out any symptoms of disease in 
the body corporate, e. g. extravagance, luxury, opp- 
ression, political or social; the too common desire 
to get rich quickly; and above all, hypocricy in 
every shape and form. He should thoroughly search 


out the moral, social and religious condition of the 
people and bring home to them, in the clearest and. 
simplest language, their true condition in the sight 
of the Holy God. Nay more, he should not hesitate 


to denounce openly and forcibly any evil or sin 
wherever detected, reminding his fellow-brethern 
whether high or low, that though they may escape 
the punishment of men, yet that as God is a right- 
eous God, He wil! certainly visit them with the 
wrath of Heaven if they do not repent of and 
cease from their inequities. The fire of the pa: 
triot’s indignation should be a holy one, as the 
flameof truth consuming all falsehood, of right 
attacking wrong and of love blazing against all 
sélfishness. But while criticising and denouncing, 


he should by no means omit the no less important 
duty of giving comfort or encouragement with a 


firm faith in the goodness and love of the All- 
Father, and witha rooted belief in the existence of 
the Spark Divine even in the lowest of men he 
should unwillingly hold out the prospect of a Gold- 


en Age yet to come. and, by precept and example, 
endeavour to lead his fellow-countrymen out of the 
wilderness of misery and discontent and sin into 


the. Promissed Land of Peace and happiness and 
righteousness. Even when all around is the dark- 


ness of suffering and discontent, the true patriot 


should be full of hope and should inspire the same 
feeling in his fellows. And holding aloft the torch 


of inextinguishable hope. he should spend cach day 


in the conviction that it is his duty to do his ut- 
most to m#ke his own village or town more happier 


and the whole world better. For the vision of the 
true patriot is not bound by any limits of hill or 
valley, river or sea; it reaches out to and extends 
over every country in which dwell the children of 
men, His prayer is that of the old Hebrew patriot 
who prayed :— 

“God be merciful unto us and bless us, 

“And cause his face to shine upon us : 

“That thy way may be known upon earth, 

“Thy saving health among all nations.” 
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WAS IT CONTEMPT OF COUKT? 


PROCEEDINGS AGAINST MR. GANDHI 
and 
MR. MAHADEO H. DESAI. 

This rule was heard by the Hon’ble Justices Mar- 
ten, Hayward and Kajiji on the 8rd inst. The Editor 
Mr. Gandhi and the Publisher Mr, Desai of Young 
India were to show cause why they should not be 
committed for contempt having published with com- 
ments in the issue of the 6th August 1919 of thejr 
paper, a letter addressed by Mr. Kennedy, District 
Judge of Ahmedabad, to the Registrar of the High 
Court complaining of the conduct of certain Satyagrahi 
lawyers of Ahmedabad. 

The Hon’ble Sir Thomas Strangman, Advocate- 
General with Messrs. Bahadurji and Pocock appeared 
for the applicant, Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Desai appear- 
ed in person. 


The Advoeate-General, in opening the case, said 
that the proceedings were in contempt against Mr. 
Gandhi and Mr. Desai, about whose being Editor 
and Publisher respectively there was no dispute. 
It appeared that Mr. Kennedy in April last finding 
that certain lawyers in Ahmedabad had signed the 
Satyagrah pledge, asked them to explain why 
their Sanads should not be cancelled for their having 
signed the pledge, and as he did not consider their 
explanation satisfactory he addressed a letter to the 
Registrar of the High Court on the 22nd April, 
1919. In consequence, two notices were issued by 
the High Court to the lawyers concerned. A copy of 
Mr. Kennedy’s letter was given by the Registrar to 
Mr. Divetia, pleader for one of the lawyers, who 
handed the same to Mr. Kalidas J. Jhaveri, one of 
the Satyagrahi lawyers, who in turn handed it to 


Mr. Gandhi. On the 6th of August this letter was 
published in hjs paper under the heading “O’Dwyer- 


ism in Ahmedabad” along with an article headed 
“Shaking Civil Resisters’, commenting on the letter. 
(The Advocate-General at this stage read the letter 
and the article.) It appeared from the article, said 
he, that by ‘O’Dwyer’ was meant a disturber of 


peace. The article said that the District Judge was 


prejudging the issue. His conduct was described 
as not only ungentlemanly, but something worse, 
unpardonable, He was said to be fanning the fire 
of Bolshevism. Those were shortly the charges made 
against Mr. Kennedy. Then proceedings took place 
in the High Court. After the proceedings the Re- 
gistrar addressed a letter to Mr. Gandhi requesting 
him toattend the Chief Justice’s Chamber to give 
an explanation as regards the publication of the 
letter. Mr. Gandhi replied by telegram explaining 
his inability to attend onthe appointed date as he 
was going to the Punjab, and inquiring if written 
explanation would be sufficient, The Registrar replied 
saying that the Chief Justice did not wish to inter- 
fere with Mr. Gandhi’s appointment and that a 
written explanation would do. On the 22nd October 
Mr. Gandhi sent a written explanation in which he 


stated that the letter was received by him in the 
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ordinary course and that he published it as he be- 
lieved it was of great public importance and _ that 
he thought that he was doing a public service in 
commenting on it. He, therefore, claimed that in 
publishing and commenting on the letter, he was 
within the rights of a journalist. In reply to this 
the Registrar wrote saying that the Chief Justice 
was not satisfied with the explanation, but that it 
would be considered sufficient if an apology in the 
following terms were published in the next issue 
of Young India. 
(Form of apology.) 

“Whereas on the 6th April 1919fwe published in 

Young India a private letter written by Mr. Kennedy, 


District Judge of Ahmedabad, to the Registrar of the» 


High Court of Justice at Bombay and whereas on the 
same date we also published certain comments on the said 
letter and whereas it has been pointed out to us that 
pending certain proceedings in the said High Court in 
connection with the said letter we were not justified in 
publishing the said letter or in commenting thereon. 
Now we do hereby express our regret and apologise to the 
Hon’ble the Chief Justice and Judges of the said High 


Court for the publication of the said letter and the com- 
ments thereon.” 


The Advocate-General said that he submitted 
with some confidence that it was an apology which 
the opponent should have published.i A milder form 
of apology, he thought, it was diflicull to qonceive, 
Mr. Gandhi, however, did not publish the apology 
and took counsel’s opinion and addressed a letter 
to the Registrar expressing his inability to apolo- 
gise. Before the receipt of this letter a notice was or- 
dered by the High Court on the 11th of December 
to be issued for contempt on which the proceedings 
were based. The text of Mr. Gandhi’s letter dated 
11th December 1919, is as follows: 

With reference to your letter regarding the publica- 
tion of the letter of the District Judge of Ahmedabad in 
the matter of the Satyagrahi lawycrs I beg to state that 
I havenow consulted legal friends and given much an- 
xious vonsideration tothe apology suggested by His Lordship 
the Chicf Justice. But I regret to state that I find mysclf 
unable to publish the suggested apology. Thé docu- 
ment in question came into my possession in the ordinary 
course and being of grcat public importance I decided to 
publish and comment upon it. In doing so I performed 


in my humble opinion a useful public duty at a time when : 


there was great tension and when even the Judiciary was | lated to obstruct or interfere with the due course 


affected by the popular prejudice I need hardly say that 
I had no desire whatsoever to prejudge the issues that 
their Lordships had to decide. 


I am anxious to assure His Lordship the Chief 
Justice that at the time I decided to publish 
the document in question, I had fully in mind the honour 
of journalism as also the fact that I wasa member of the 
Bombay Bar and as such expected to be aware of the tra- 
ditions thereof. But thinking of my action in the light 
of what has happened I am unable to say that in similar 
circumstances I would act differently from what I did 
when I decided to publish nd comment upon Mr, Ken- 
nedy’s letter. Much therefore as I would have liked to 


act. upon His Lordship’s suggesfion I feel that I could 
not conscientiously offer any apology for my action. 


Should this explanation be not considered sufficient by 


| 


His Lordship I shall respectfully suffer the penalty that 
their Lordships may be pleased to impose upon me. 

I beg to apologise for the delay caused in replying to 
your letter,T have been touring continuously in the Punjab 
and am not likely to be free before the beginning the 
next month, 

A few days before the hearing of the rule Mr. 
Gandhi addressed a letter to the Registrar dated 
27th Feb. with which he enclosed copies of statements 
which he and Mr. Desai desired to submit before 


| the Court. The text of the two statements is given 


below :—- 
MR. GANDHYS STATEMENT. 


With reference to the Rule Nisi issued against me I 
beg to state as follows:— 


Before the issue of the Rule certain correspondence 
passed between the Registrar of the Honourable Court 
and myself on the 11th December. I addressed to the 
Registrar a letter (reproduced above) which sufficiently 
explains my conduct. I therefore attach a copy of the 


said letter. I regret that I have not found it possible to 
accept the advice given by His Lordship the ChiefJustice. 


Moreover, I have been unable to accept the advise 
because I do not consider that I have committed either a 


legal or a moral breach by publishing Mr. Kennedy’s let- 
ter or by commenting on the contents thereof- 


IT am sure that this Honourable Court would not want 
me to tender an apology unless it bo sincere and express 
regrot for an action which I have held to be the privilege 
and duty of a journalist. I shall, therefore, cheerfully 
and respectfully accept the punishment that this Honour- 


able Court may be pleased to impose upon me for the vin- 
dication cf the majesty of law. 


I wish to say with reference to the notice served on 
Mr. Mahadeo Desai, the Publisher, that he published it 
simply upon my request and advice. 

MR. DESAT’S STATEMENT. 

With reference to the RuleNisi served upon mol beg to 
state that I have read the statement made by the Editor 
of “Young India” and associate myself with the reason 
ing adopted by the Editor in justification of his action. 
T shall therefore cheerfully and respectfully abide by any 
penalty that this Honourable Court may be pleased to 
inflict on me. 

Continuing the Advocate General proceeded to 
cite rulings. to show what constitute contempt of 
court, 2 Q. B. Page 36 showed that there were two 
kinds of contempt (1) any act or writing tending to 
scandalize the court; (2) any act or writing calcu- 


of justice’or the lawful process of the Court. The 
Advocate General submitted that the publication of 
the letter and the comments thereon constitutes 
contempt in two respects: (1) in the language of 
Lord Hardwicke it seandalized Mr. Kennedy; and 
(2) it was an attempt to interfere with the course 
of justice. He further said that the High Court 
could punish for contempt of an inferior court. The 
District Court of Ahmedabad was under the superin- 
tendence of the High Court and it had no power to 
commit for contempt except for what was done in 
the face of the Court, 

Mr, Justice Marten asked if it was contempt of 
Court in a civil action*to publish the plaint or the 
written statement, 
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The Advocate General replied it was a contempt. 
The pleadings did not become public documents un- 
til the case was heard. The Advocate General also 
referred to 19061 Kings Branch page 132 and 1908. 
2 K. B. he added that publication after trial was 
different from publication before it. In conclusion 
the Advocate General drew the deduction that -the 
gist of Mr. Gandhi's article was that as Mr. Kennedy 
was fanning the fire of Bolshevism, the High Court, 
if it acted on his letter, would likewise disturb the 
feace and fan the fire of Bolshevism. 

Mr. Gandhi addressing the Court said that he 
did not propose to say anything beyond what he 
had already said in his statement. Esteemed friends 
had asked him to consider if he was not obstinate 
in not making the required apology. He had con- 
sidered the matter over ard over again and what- 
ever view the Court held, he asked them to believe 
him that nothing was farther from his thoughts than 
obstinacy, He wished to pay all respect to the 
Honourable court. On the other hand he did expect 
that the Honourable court would not grudge his 
paying the same respect to his own sense of honour 
and to the dignity of journalism, He had heard the 
Advocate: General carefully tosee if any thing he 
ssid could convince him that he had been in ‘the 
wrong. But he had remained entirely unconvinced. 
Had he been convinced he would readily have with- 


drawn his statements and tendered apology. He 
did not wish to say any thing more. 


Mr. Justice Marten said that the point of law 
was against Mr. Gandhi. Mr. Gandhi had said that 
he was. entitled as a journalist to do what he had 


done. But che Advocate General had cited authorities 
against him. Had he any authorities to support his 
position 7 


Mr. Gandhi said he differed from the Advocate 
General on the point of law, but he did not rest 


his case such as it was on pointsof law. He did not 
wish to argue legal points and go beyond the limits 
he had set to himself. The court had before now 
done justice in many undefended cases and he wished 
himself to be considered as undefended. He would 
be entirely content with their Lordships’ finding on 
points of law. 

Mr. Justice Marten reminded Mr. Gandhi that 
he was himself a member of the Bar and that he 
could argue out the case from the legal stand-point. 

Mr, Gandhi said he was unprepared to do so and 
repeated that he would be content to take ruling of 
the court with regard to law. But sinee the 
court had coaxed him to argue he would gay that 
what he felt was that he had not prejudiced any 
party. The Hon, the Advocate General bad said that 
his comments on the District Judge constituted 
contempt of a Judge. Mr. Gandhi commented on 
the District Judge not as a judge butas an individnal, 

J. Marten: Take the case of a sensational mur- 


der trial, Supposing the press commented on the 
events while the case was going on, what would 
happen ? 
th attest th ttre 


Mr. Gandhi: I would respectfully draw distinc- 
tion as a layman between the two cases, The District 
Judge writes this letter as a complainant and not as 
a Judge. ; 

J. Marten: He was writing as a Judge exerci- 
sing jurisdiction over certain lawyers, 

Mr. Gandhi: I agree. But he was not sitting in 
court to decide an action. I feel again that Iam tra- 
velling beyond the limits I set to myself. The whole 
law of contempt of court is that one ought not to 
do anything which might prejudice proceedings be- 
fore a court. But here the Judge does something as 
an individual, I have not done anything to preju- 
dice in any shape or form the judgment of the judges. 

J. Marten: Would it not be dangerous if the press 
made comments during pendancy of proceedings ? The 
Court would cease to be the Tribunal and the Press 
would be the Tribunal instead. 

Mr. Gandhi: i would again respectfully draw a 


| distinction. If a son wrongly brought a suit against 


his father then I would be justified in commenting 
on the son’s conduct in bringing such a suit against 
his father, without inany way thereby prejudicing 
the decision of the Court. And do our courts prevent 
public men from inducing litigants to settle their 
claims outside? I submit I have committed no con- 
tempt. I have prejudiced no party and have made no 
comment on the action of Mr. Kennedy as a Judge, 
I am anxious to satisfy the Court that there is not an 
iota of disrespect shown to the Court in commen- 
ting on Mr. Kennedy’s letter. I may have erred, and 
in the view of the court, erred grievously but I 
have not done so dishonestly or disrespectfully. I 
need not add that all that I have said applies to the 
case of Mr. Desai, the Publisher. 


J. Marten then drew Mr. Gandhi’s attention to a 
decision in England reported in a recent issue of the 


London Times whereby the Editor, Publisher and 


Printer of a Newspaper were fined for contempt. 

Mr. Gandhi—There also I submit it is possible 
for me to draw a distinction. While I was in Eng- 
land the famous Mrs. Maybrick’s case was going on 
and the whole newspaper Press divided itself into 
two parties one condemning Mrs. Maybrick and the 
other going for the Judge, Mr. Justice Stephen and 
even suggesting that he was unfit to try the case, 

J. Marten—But that was all after trial ? 

Mr. Gandhi—No. It was while the case was 
going on, I followed the proceedings in the case from 
day to day throughout the many months that it was 
going on, 

J. Martin---It did not go on, Mr. Gandhi, for 
many months, It went on for some days, 

Mr. Gandhi--Of course here Iam speaking sub- 
ject to correction, but I am quite sure that while the 
case was going on, the Newspaper Press was so full 
with all sorts of innuendoes, insinuations and asper- 
sions, that I am sure I as a journalist would not 
even at this day beable to goto the length they went, 

Mr. Desai stated that he entirely associated him- 
self with the sentiment expressed by Mr, Gandhi, 


He was sure he was infinitely more incapable of 


arguing thecase than Mr, Gandhiand he would not 
presume to do that. He was prepared to cheerfully 


and respectfully abide by whatever decision their 
Lordships was pleased to give. The judgment was 


| reserved, 
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The Judgment :—We gave to our readers last 
week, the proceedings of the Contempt case against 
Mr. Gandhi and Mr. Desai. Judgment was delivered 
this week which is summed up by the Hon’ble Justice 
Marten as follows:—The Court finds the charges 
proved. It severely reprimands the respondents and 
cautions them both as to future conduct.” 

Owing to pressure on space we are unable to 
reproduce the full text of the Judgment, we how- 
ever hope to do so in our next issue, 


Mr. Andrews :—Mr. Andrews cabling from 
Durban says ‘Sir Benjamin Rebertson very warmly 
received by Durban Indian Community. Committee 
expedited early march. Myself proceeding Capetown 
to-night, sailing by Karagola tenth, arriving Bombay 
second April. So this adopted son of 
India is expected early next month. He has taken 
on his way East Africa, Uganda and Zanzibar. The 
anxiety about his mission has shattered Mr. An- 
drews’ health. In the latest letter received, Mr. 
Andrews says that he has been very weak and very 
unwell, From the accounts received from friends from 
South Africa we find that Mr. Andrews has worked 

_under the greatest difficulties, But he has a matchless 
manner of bearing down opposition and shedding 
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around*him the sweetness of his own loving and 


lovable nature and we feel sure that 
he has been making excellent use of the 
power which has served him 0 well on 


many a Criticaloccasion. This is the programme he 
puts in a nut-shell. “ No curtailment of land and 
trading rights but willing acceptance of stricter 
sanitary and labour laws, ” This is the man whom 
The Times of India recently considered hysterical, 
The fact is there is no more moderate Englishman 
living that we know.--Only his moderation is not 
weak nor does it ever compromise truth. 

Since writing the above paragraph a further tele- 
gram has been received from Mr. Andrews from 
Lauranco Marquise in which he says that ‘as 
a result of the general elections in South Africa, 
Unionists have gained 21 -seats, Labourites 21 and 
the Independents 5. The country seats still unfinish 
ed. General Smuts will probably gain victory and 
have a small majority. Have seen Labour Leaders. 
Am somewhat hopeful about final result. 

There is nodoubt that at the present moment 
General Smuts is the most powerful cohesive force 
in South Africa, The late war has broadened General 
Smuts, horizon. Haviug a fine imagination, his con- 
tact with cultured Indians in England has enabled 
him to understand the significance of the agitation 
in India for gaining equal rights throughout the 
Empire. And having done that, General Smuts at 
least can have no difficulty in asserting himself to 
secure the trading and land-owning rights of the 
British Indian Settlers of South Africa. And asthe 
Government of India are quite sound on this matter, 
we have little doubt that they will be able to secure 
their rights and that Sir Benjamin Robertson’s tact 
will enable him to smooth the difficulties in connec- 
tion with the working of the existing emigration 
laws of that sub-continent. 


Rules Committee and its constitution:— 
We are emphatically of opinion that the Govern. 
ment has erred in excluding Congress representation 
on the above committee. By baring Nationalists from 
participation in the framing of rules for working 
up the new Reforms, the Government have not 
only deprived themselves of the valuable assist. 
ance and experience of men like Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviyaji and others, but have given 
the Nationalist party . legitimate causo to 
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complain that the Government do not care to have 
the former’s co-operation and good-will. If this 
belief gets confirmed by similar conduct of the Go- 
vernment in other matters, co-operation will be 
maié impossible for this great party and the suc- 
cessful working of the Reforms endangered. And 
the Government alone will be held liable for this 
and for the deliberate infringement of the Royal 
wish. They are surely mistaken if they entertain 
for amoment the idea of playing Moderates against 
Nationalists or Extremists or whatever the other party 
may be called. The Moderates are patriots first and 
politicians afterwards, And as such they will never 
be party to this devide et empera policy. The Servant 
of India has already set an example by entering a 
protest against the non-inclusion of Nationalist re- 
presentation on the Committee. We still hope that 
the Government will see that it is never too late 
to mend. Co-operation and distrust cannot go to- 
gether. 

Our Military Budget:--Our budgets are mili- 
tary in a double sense. That nearly one-half of 
the country’s revenue is appropriated by military 
expenses in an-year of inauguration of peace and 
good-will upon earth, when stringest retrenchment 
on thisi. e.-the military head is required to relieve the 
preswar stress upon and reinforce the other public 
departments such as irrigation, education and sani- 
tation, is sufficient justification to call the budget 
a military budget. But when one notices the im- 
movable, unpierceable, rigid and uncompromising 
nature of it notwithstanding the frantic efforts and 
heart-rending appeals and entreaties ofthe non-official 
members to alter or amend one less necessary and 
important item of expenditure for another of great- 
er value and public utility-—-then the budyet will 
be found to be military to the core-its essence, form, 
Shape, attire, substance and what not. And that 
this is not. speaking in mere hyperbole but in 
facts, facts solid and serene, can be best vouchered by 
the proceedings of the debate that followed the first 
and segond -eading of the financial statement in 
the: Imperial Legislative Council. No amount of 
argumetit, entreaties, urgent requests was of 
avail With the Hon’ble the Finance Member and the 
budget stood unaltered to the last. Nobody can 
envy the position and lot of the Hon’ble the non- 
official members of the Council. We heartily sym- 
pathise with them and express our sincere hope that 
better days are in store for them. 

A correct perspective:——“ It is notorious that 
children (Anglo-indian) brought up in India are wanting 
in courtesy and consideration towards Indians in general. 
There are; of course, very numerous exceptions, but on 
the whole it is true that school teachers in India make no 
attempt to.induce in-their pupils a correct attitude to- 
wards thei: fellow citizens. The rudeness with which 
schoolchildre: and particularly school-boys, from Anglo- 


Indian schools treat quite inoffensive passers by in streets 
and so op, must have an effect in embittering racial re- 


lations. Circumstances give children of British parentage 
brought up in India many opportunities of showing that 


it is possible for the two races to live together in har- 
mony, and the fact that the children sofar from taking 


advantage of the fact so often behavein the contrary way | 


is a reflection not upon themselves but upon their teach- 


OS 
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yen talk very well have polite forms of address. Teachers 
should insist upon their pupils employing them in their 
intercourse with Indians.” 


These remarks are made not by an indignant 
Indian political, but by an Anglo—Indian Journal 


of not very wide or deep sympathies for Indians— 
the Englishman of Calcutta. But because 
such a behaviour on the part of Anglo-Indian School 
boys while alienating racial sympathy from early 
boyhocd between the two communities is in itself 
a slur on the great Anglo-Indian Community, that 
even an Anglo-Indian journal of Tory instincts 1s 
constrained to utter a word of warning. We wel- 
come this timely monition as also the suggestion that 
teachers of Anglo-Indian Schools should inculcate 
in their students qualities of respect and regard for 
Indians. We do this because we feel thatthe mischief 
and harm these seemingly little things do in the long 
run in aggravating racial relations is greater than 
by any open and fair opposition due to vested in- 
terests. But in our humble opinion there is ancther 
great reason also why Anglo~Indian children behave 
so spitefully towards Indians. No doubt the teachers 
have their duty to perform in this respect, in which 
according to our contemporary they have been 
failing, but there is a greater obligation on the par- 
ents in this respect which they have totally failed to 
realize. Instances are not found wanting in 
Railways trains, Government and private offices, 
sahibs’ private bunglows, where Indians are .spite- 
fully treated if not actually insulted by Euro- 
peans and Anglo-Indians, holding high ranks and 
positions in the country. The Hasan Imam and 
Sir Sivaswamy incidents are the two amongst many. 
It may be, that in other cases they may be most 
unconscious and unintentional. But the net result 
is that not only the children but even the Suhahs’ 
chaprasis and durburis, and peons in whose hands 
these children are brought up, copy their masters and 
treat respectable Indians in subordinate services like- 
wise. If, therefore, the evil is to be uprooted which 
every sensible Anglo-Indian, European and Indian 
would desire, the process should begin from the top 
as well as from the bottom?. ¢. to say while the 
young ones are strictly made to imbibe these qualities 
at school, the parents should also see that they too 


set a better example for their children and 
not give them the least opportunity directly or 


through their menial staff to encourage the vice. 
Only thus will the desirable results be achieved, 
the racial relations harmonised and the British 
Indian tie strengthened. 


The “Demotrat’:—We welcome the Democrat of 
Allahabad on its debut. Mr. Bepin Chandra Pal, its 
editor, is one of our best speakers and writers of 
the present time and is not new to journalism. 
The first number of Democrat pays well! for its per- 
usal and has much that may justify its role, But as 
things cannot be finally judged by first sight, we ex- 
press our sinteré hope that the new journal will succeed 
in keeping to the lofty democratic ideals it has set 


ers. All the vernaoulars which the majority of the child. , before itself in its first issue, 


—" 
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Constructive Criticism:—Our administrators 
often accuse us for levelling criticism on 
their heads without giving them counter—construc- 
tive schemes for those originally devised by them. 
Specially this, in connection with the annual Budget- 
estimates where under-cover ef this plea, all non— 


official criticism is summarily dismissed away as 


unjustifiable, destructive, finding no way out of the 
‘groove’ etc. How far such treatment of the non- 
official opinion is justifiable and the plea of ‘no 
counter—constructive criticism, true, can’ be judged 
by the discussion that took place in the Council last 


week on the Budget estimates for the coming year. 


* 

“ Indianise the Indian pee and the expendi- 
ture will go down by itself” was the almost un- 
animous cry of the Indian members. The Hon’ble 
Mr. Bannerjea and other members showed how such 
@ solution could prove a double blessing. It would 


reduce the army expenditure, at the same time re-. 


move the cause of a legitimate and just complaint 
of ‘closed doors’ against Indians in the Army. It 
would infuse discipline in Indians, stimulate loyalty 
and bind the country to the Empire more strongly. 
The same standard of efficiency as that of the Bri- 
tish ranks could be ensured by necessary safe- 
guards and more liberal and self-respecting treat- 
ment of the newly created Indian territorial army. 
Etc., etc. But what was the response from the official 
tide? A mere pious hope by the Finance Mem- 
ber that there might be a great future for a terri- 
torial army and Indians! But how could that 
effect or bring about the necessary reduction in the 
coming year’s abnormally heavy military expendi- 
ture ? The suggestion was not challenged by the 
Hon’ble the Finance Member as ‘unsound, unwork- 
able or ill-advised.’ That he expressed such a hope 
for the future shows that it did appeal to him as 
constructive and practical. Why was it not then given 
immediate consideration ? The necessity of a substan- 
tial reduction of the mihtary expenditure is urgent. 
Something should be done to effect it. Hither 
means should be found to curtail this stupendous 
expenditure or it should be partially borne by the 
Imperial Treasury as Mr. Macdonald suggests in 
his book on the Government of India. 

Khilafat and Anglo-Indian Support:—The letter 
addressed by the representatives of the two leading 
Chambers of Commercein thiscountry tothe Vice- 
roy, expressing their whole-hearted sympathy with 
the Hindu-Muslim wishes and demands regarding 
the Khilafat and condemning’ the  anti- 
Kkilafat crusade started in England is unique. We 
feel sure to say that the whole country will appre- 
ciate this action of the representatives of a sub- 
stantial and most inftuential portion of the non-offi- 


cial Anglo-Indian eommunity in India. It is indeed 
a healthy sign of the times that they have identified 
themselves with us in a matter of such grave 


importance to the country. We sincerely believe and 
hope it to be a stepping stone to the Hindu— 
‘Muslim-Christian Unity of which India and the 


Indian nation will be a living embodiment, 


| 
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Satyagraha—the only Anchor:-Thus the 
Independent of Allahabad :~ 


‘Such an attitude (i. e. the worshipful attitude of 
Satyagrahi towards Mother India) alone can combat the 
political craze of neophytes to westernize the Indian na- 
tional outlook. The Indian Satyagrahi,does not endorse 
the westernized view point that Indian outlook should 
assume the political complexion of the west for the good 
of the Mother Country and for the good of mankind in 
general. He does not agree that Indian life to be col- 
lective has got to become purély political, must have-a 
political status to start with. In his conviction, there are 
other and more lasting schemes of collective life. in whieh 
politics play but a secondary role and do not necessarily 
form “ the essential regulative principle.” To Lim, India 
shouid found the greatness of her future on the greatness 
of her past. Of course, he will assimilate all that is best 
in the western literature, all the virility of western pub- 
lic life and all the thoughts of the western philosophers 
and great thinkers. But the fabric of National life has to 
be reared on India’s spirituality. The attempt of the 
Satyagrahi, therefore, will be to spiritualize politics—to 
preach even politics and sociology to the Hindus, Mussal- 
mans and Indian Christians through religion. None can 
shake the conviction of the Indian Satyagrahi, of which, 
long before Mahatma Gandhi launched his Satyagraha 
movement in India, agreat prophet of Indian Nationalism 
wrote: 


“Tt is this spiritual mission alone and not any political 
ideal that should infuse into every Indian soul‘an eh- 
thusiasm for collective life, If is this spiritual mis- 
sion of India that is bound to weld together all the 
different religious communities in the land into the 
unity of a collective life, for every community has 
its contribution to make to the fulfilment of this 
mission.” 


Yes, Satyagrah dves aim at spirivualizing polie 
tics by building the foundation of National edifice 
on pure and unadulterated truthfulness and love 
in our politics and in our opinion Satyagrah is the 
only anchor for smooth and safe steering of the na- 
tional ship in its voyage towards the ultimate goal. 


Sarojini Devi on her mission to Europe:— 
Mrs. Sarojini Naidu writes from Scandinavia to Mr, 
Gandhi aud Mr. Mahadev Desai respectively as 


follows:— 


“A Jine to greet you from Sweden, where my 
health is improving in the fine dry cold. There is 
healing in the snow and ica of the North, My tour 
has been very successful anil I have preached Uni- 
versal Satyagraha to Europe. I hope you are all well, 

Love from Sarojini Naidu.” 


«Young India’ follows me everywhere. O, keap 
me in touch with events at home. I have been 
having a very busy and fruitful tims in Seandi- 
navia, teaching ths essenc3 of tho ideal of Satya- 
graha as the salvation of the world-Love and Truta.” 


Sarojint Nuidu 
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KHILAFAT. 


(By M. K. Gandhz) 


The Leader of Allahabad and Young India have 
drifted apart. I entertain such sneeking regard for 
the former that I struggle hard to accept the view 
that’ may be put forth by the Leader. But in spite 
of the struggle of Jate I have invariably failed. 
The latest instance is the confusion into which the 
Leader has fallen over boycott and non-cooperation. 
I had thought that my meaning was clear and that 
there was no inconsistency. Boycott is a punish- 
ment and is conceived in a vindictive spirit. The 
idea of boycotting British goods is that although 
British goods may be better than say Japanese I 
should not buy the former because I want to re- 
venge myself upon the British people for a wrong 
done to me by British ministers, or for utterly 
irresponsible and insvlent language of some English- 
men regarding the Khilafat, I hold that boycott 
under such circumstances isa form of violence. 

Non-cooperation stands on adiffrent footing. If 
the Government do wrong I become a participator 
jn its wrong-doing by cooperating with it and thus 
making it possible for them to do the wrong. It 
ismy duty, not by way of punishment or by way 
of revenge but to the end that I may not make my- 
self responsible for the wrong-doing, to withdraw 
my support off that Government. Indeed I should 
be justified in bringing that Government to a stand— 
still. It is clear to me therefore that non-coopera- 
tion is as different from boycott as an elephant 
from an ass, . 

The Leader also sees ill-logic in my disapproval 
of violence and approval of Hartal. I see none 
because I feel that Hartal does not necessarily lead 
to violence. One cannot always avoid doing the 
right thing because there are risks to be run, The 
Leader's difficulty arises perhaps from the _ belief 
that strong and definite action is not necessary and 
that it is possible for the Mahomedans of India to 


keep their peace even after an adverse decision by 
the Allied Powers. In my opinion the movement is 


bound to endorse violence -unless a non-violent course 
of action is found that would lead to a just solu- 
tion of the question. All strong action may bring 
about violence but we may not fear to do the 
right lest it may be misinterpreted and lead to 
wrong. All that is humanly speaking possible is 
to guard against mistakes and misunderstanding 
and with trust in God to go forward. I know that 
on the Khilafat question that course and that alone 
can avoid violence if short of a proper solution of the 
question anything is to avoid it at all. I therefore trust 
that Indiaus of all shades of opinion will join this 
movement, A firm and unanimous stand on the.part 
of the Hindus will cortainly put courage and hope 
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into Mahomedan heart. Any lukewarmness or indif- 
ference will lead to loss of hope and desparation. 


Much the same is to be said about the objection 
to Satyagrah, I still believe that for the moment 
I consider that I am alone capable of offering Satya- 
grah in its fine form. But if that belief were to 
deter me from making experiments, Satyagrah 
would never make headway. But here, there is the 
further fallacy of the ambiguous middle. Satyagrah 
in the form of civil-resistence has possibilities of 
mischief. But hartal is no new weapon and hartal 
may or may not be Satyagrah. Nor need non-coope- 
ration be necessarily Satyagrah. When the Hon’ble 
Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviya resigned his mem- 
bership on the Imperial Council or when Sir Ra- 
bindranath Tagore asked to be relieved of his dis- 
tinction théy did not do so as Satyagrahis. Of course 
there is danger in widespread non-cooperation. But 
that is merely stating a truism. The one thing to 
be remembered is that for the Mahomedans the 
Khilafat is a question of life and death. It is essen. 
tial for them to secure a proper solution. It is the 
sacred duty of the Hindus te give their all for the 
sake of their brothers so long as they work along 
the lines of non-violence. And I know no better 
way of keeping them on that path save by all Hin 
dus, Christians, Parsees and Jews who have made 
India their own, whole-heartedly supporting them 
and suggesting to them forcible methods of attaining 
redress without resort to violence. 


KEDISTRIBUTION OF PROVINCES. 


When the Hon. Mr. Sinha moved the resolutiun 
for the appointment of a mixed committee to for- 
mulate a scheme for the amalgamation of all the 
Oriya-speaking tracts with the existing Orissa 
division of the Bihar-Province, the Hon, Sir Wil- 
liam Vincent gave an assurance to place the mat- 
ter before the Viceroy and forward the report cf 
the discussion to the local Governments concerned 
to ascertain their views so that the whole matter 
might be discussed in the new Council. The resolu- 
tion was then by permission withdrawn. 


That is how the Oriya people’s question stands 
to-day. The Oriya movement has a long history 


and during this long pericd it has undergone seve- 


ral stages having received sympathy and opposition 
almcst alternately from high officials. But the success 
of the Oriya ynovement cannot solve the larger 
question of the redistribution of our Provinces. We 
are all agreedjupon the fact that the present Provin- 
ces are shaped by military, political, or adminis- 
trative conveniences of the moment. Hardly any 
regard has been paid to the wishes of the ruled. 


It is only when one proposes a concrete scheme 
to reshape the provinces that one meets with oppo- 
sition. This opposition is mainly based on false no- 
tions of national unity. It is wrongly believed by 
some that a linguistic basis for provincial redistri- 
bution would create a narrow spirit of provincialism 
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which may prove detrimental to broader patriotism, 
They seem to believe that the more we feel for our 
provinces—which they assert wiil be inevitable in 
case we accept a linguistic basis-—-so much the less 
will the nation as a ‘whole occupy our thought. This 
inverse proportion arises out ofa superstition which is 
developed in some people by their wrongly comparing 
India with other nations. In such a comparison 
they look to effects merely without going a little 
deeper into their causes. When the United States were 
being formed, the several units did show a narrow 
provincialism. Thisis the precedent that probably 
haunts the opponents of a linguistic basis. But the 
comparison cannot stand. For, India is not to be 
built into a nation in the sense in which the United 
States were. We have been a nation and shall so 
remain if our age-old ties continue. And our ver- 
naculars can be the best agencies to revive and 
strengthen the ties. These vernaculars will make 
the administrative units stronger than the present 
heterogeneous ones, The stronger the parts, so much 
the stronger their combination. The homogenuity | 
that will result of a linguistic redistribution is re- | 
cognised by the authors of the Joint Report. Say the 
authors:—‘ We are impressed with the artificial, and 
often inconvenienced character of existing adininis- 
trative units. We cannot doubt that the business of 
government would be simplified if administrative 
units were both smaller and more homogen:ous,” 

Herein the authors of the Report have support- 
ed the principle of linguistic distribution in no un- 
mistakable terms. 

With a linguistic basis our provinces will be 
smaller no doubt but so much the more managable 
for that. The officials will be able to come in closer 
contact with the people. In the present state we 
have officers who hardly krow the languaye of ‘heir 
district. In our presidency for instauce possibili- 
ties of transfer from Sind to Gujerat, from 
Gujerat to the Carnatic and from there to Maha- 
rastra. do not encourage officials to learn 
the language of any districts, Thus they are 
naturally inclined to live a severely isolated life, | 
So also in our courts we find it so very inconve- | 
nient and costly to render various documents into 
the many vernaculars of the province. The English 
language is, we are told, indispensible in our 
Legislative Councils. With a linguistic redistribu- 
tion of our provinces they can adopt their own ver- 
naculars as the language for their courts and coun- 
cils, Thus ‘“ The business of legislation ia the ver- 
nacular will,” as the Report recognises, ‘draw into 
the arena of public affairs men who are not acquaint- 
ed with English.’ All our people even from the 
remotest corners of a province will feel themselves 
interested in the Government. 

The Times of India, however, thinks that small 
administrative units will not be progressive, that 
they will be costly and that they will affect the 
public services. It cites the instance of Burma to 
‘prove its case. But in the self-governing colonies | 
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progressive but emall administrative units. Surely, 
many of the new provinces on a linguistic basis 
will be larger in extent than units like Tasmania. 

The responsibility of moving in the matter of the 
reshaping of provinces on a linguistic basis is more 
our own than the Government’s, About the Govern- 
ment’s policy in this matter the Joint Report says: 
“We believe emphatically that redistribution of 
provincial areas cannot be imposed upon the people 
by official action.” If such is the policy and profes- 
sion of the Government, the public must find their 
way to working up this question by themselves, 
For a solution of this question will be of great 
help in interesting the great mass of cur people to 
participate directly in the business of the Govern- 
ment of their country. And this is the immediate 
object of the electorate system to be introduced by 
the Reforms. It will surely be, when accomplished, a 
triumphant achievement in our march towards Home 
Rule, 


THE INDIAN’S OVERSEAS ASSOCIATION. 


This Association, which was established on Decem- 
ber 17th. 1919, with the Aga Khan as chairman, 
Sir Mancherjee M. Bhownaggree as Deputy-chair- 
man and Mr, H. 8S. L, Polak as Hon. Secretary and 
Treasurer, for the purpose of maintaining the rights 
and privileves and protecting the interests of Indians 
residing in places outside India, has since been active 
in promoting the welfare of Indian communities 
settled in South and Kast Africa, British Guiana, 
the West Indies, Fiji, Ceylon, Mauritius, British 
Columbia, Australia and the Mandatory Territories, 


The Association is doing its share with all sister 
institutions for Indians in the two Africas. It has 
drawn the attention of His Majesty’s Government 
to the strong protest against the so called Coloni- 
sation scheme, by the Kast Indian Association 
(George town), and has received an assurance from 
the Colonial Office that the fullest consideration will 
be given to the views expressed by that ond simi- 
lar Associations. As reyards Trinidad, Jamaica and 
Suriname (Dutch Guiana ), the Association has ad- 
dressed an inquiry to His Majesty’s Government 
seeking information as to the numbers of indentures 
at present in force in these territories and tho steps, 
if any, being taken by His Majesty’s Government 
to secure their cancellation at an early date, The 
Association has also made representations to His Majes- 
ty’s Government with a view to securing improve- 
ments in the draft Labour Ordinance shortly to be 
introduced into the Ceylon Legislative Council, and 
particularly to obtain the omission of the clauses 
imposing criminal punishment for breach of contract, 
It has made also representations with a vi w to 
promoting the education of Indian children cn the 


Ceylon Estates, The Association, being alarmed at 
the movement in French Mauritian circles in favour 


of the transfer of the Island to France, in spite of 
the fact that the large majority of the inhabitants 


of our Empire we can quote so many instances of are Indians who had not been consulted in the 
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matter, inquired of His Majesty’s Government what 
steps had been taken in this direction, and has re- 
ceived an assurance from the Colonial Office that 
no serious consideration need be given to the move- 
ment. The Association has protested against Cana- 
dian Orders-in—Council restricting the issue of cer: 
tain classes of fishery licenses to white persons in 
British Columbia, and its representations have been 
referred to the Governor General of Canada for 
observations. It has requested His Majesty’s Govern. 
ment to press for the repeal or for necessary modifi- 
cations of the Queensland Sugar Cultivation Act, 
19138, the interpretation of which was recently tested 
in a Privy Council case decided against the Indian 
appellants, 


As regards the Mandatory Territories, viz., the 
Samoa Islands which will be administered by New 
Zealand,South West Africa which falls to be ad 
ministered by the Union of 8. Africa and German 
E. Africa by the British Government, the Association 
has made representations to His Majesty’s Government 
to maintain forthe Indian subjects equal rights in 
future with all the other of His Majesty’s subjects. 


The Association’s care, has apparently reached alls 
the corners of Indian settlement. The above infor- 
mation, fer whic) we are thankful to the Secretary 
of the Association, points out how mueh remains to 
be done in regard tothe question of Indians abroad, 


SS eseaameed 


KHILAFAT & THE CALCUTTA 
RESOLUTIONS. 


The anguish at the proposed dismemberment of 
Turkey pierced ten crores of hearts in India. 
Twenty crores more felt it sympathetically and 
shared the pain, The Moslem world beyond India. 
was equally agitated. Yet whatever might be the 
idea of modes of redress, the Indians felt that 
relief lay only in self-devotion by waking up our 
intensity cf feeling and devotion to the cause to be 
succeeded by a readiness to sacrifice, , 

The first part of the programme was carried out 
by an occular demonstration before the world on 
the 17th October last by hartal and fast. The second 
part has been expressed so farin formal resolutions of 
non-cooperation with Government if Government did 
not come to their aid. The earliest form of non-ev- 
operation has been in the shape of non-participa.- 


tion in the Peace-Celebrations, But that was the | 


least that could be done in the way of self—deve- 
lopment by the resistence of official awe. Reso- 


lutions like the following, passed at the very first 
All-India Khilafat Conference on November 23rd, 
demand much higher flights:— 


“In the event of the Khilafat being put in jeo- 
pardy through the unjust treatment and dismem- 
berment of Turkey in the Peace Settlement, Indian 


Mahomedans will be compelled to withdraw all | 


co-operation from Government as a matter of re- 
ligious duty.” 
Does not the text of the Calcutta resolution 
road like alull paraphrase of the above only ? 
‘This Conference requests all the Muslim Mem- 
bers of the Imperial and Provincial Councils, title- 
holders and honorary Magistrates to follow the 


example set by the Hon. Mr, Fazul Hag and the Hon. | 
Mr, Abdul Qasim, who have this day submitted | 
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their resignations from the Provincial Legislative 
Councils that if the demands of Islamic laws as re- 
regards Jaziratul-Arab and the holy places of Islam 
are not realised in the peace settlement with Turkey 
they should resign their respective offices and 
should express their determination in that respect 
to the Viceroy.” 

Yet some of those who took part in the early 
agitation and had tacitly endorsed the resolutions 
are trembling in their shoes now that the resolution 
is evolving into a rosolve and hastening towards 
materialisation from thought or words into action 
through sheer desparation. 

But what else should have been expected? Is 
the nation toremain a nation of small babiés always 
and simply howl and ery and shake their fists but 
stand aghast no sooner some bolder spirits amongst 
themselves proposed to handle the bogie and remove 
their cause of distress with their own lauds ? 

We have seen that in the very inception of the 
Khilafat Movement there was action. Any one who 
saw could have read it, Only there were two para- 
lel streams running all along. The pnrely Maho- 
medan prescription suggested a mixture of non- 


| co-cperation with bloodshed asthe following conclu- 
_ ding words of the Moslem Memorial to the Premier 
| will show;-- 


‘“We earnestly hope that the Peace Conference 
wil] give its decisions in respect of the Ottoman 
Empire on the Khilafat in accordance with the prin- 
ciples of justice, treaties and pledges given to the 
Muslims of India and other countries, otherwise we 
fear that in place of settling questions for the peace 
of the world it willinaugurate an era which will 
create bitter animosity resulting in tho effusion of 
blood between Muslims and Christians all over the 
world and for all time.” 

In contradistinction to this spirit, the Joint Khila- 
fat Conferences have always beena compound of aqua 
pura of non-violence with the spirited withdrawal 
of co-operation at any sacrifice. 

In view of thisthere is nothing disquieting in the 
Calcutta Resolutions. 

Through the Khilafat the Hindu-Moslem sepa- 


' ration has been mowed down and a smooth surface 


of essential unity of hearts created, without which the 
Indian field would for ever remain unfit for cultiva- 
tion or of yielding the fullest harvest that it is capa- 
ble of. Hindu sympathy and sharing inthe Khilafat 


| distress actuates that for India. The harvest to reap 


| now is that of the exercise of manhood which ean 


only be done by deeds and not by talk alone. After 
all the promises of the past several months, when 
the time for reaping comes, to funk and fear is to 
condemn one’s self and deny one’s manhood for ever, 


| Only two courses are open, either to choose the bloom 


of non-violence or the blight of blood-shed. The 


| choice has to be made now. For 


“Once to every man and nation 

Comes the moment to decide, 

In the strife of Truth with Falsehood 
For the good orevil side, 


Sarala Devi Chaudharani. 
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H. H. THE AGA KHAN ON THE KHILAFAT 
QUESTION. 


[ We commend to the attention of every one interested 
tn the Rhilafat question the following observations made 
by His Highness the Aga Khan on the Khilafat question, 

in reply to the address presented to him on behalf 
of the All India Khilafat Committee.—LEu. Y. I. | 


A CLOUDED HORIZON. 


I am afraid Iam going to disappoint you in a small | 
way. You will expect a political speech from me. 1t was | 


my intention to make a political speech, but every telo- 
gram that I have seen since I arrived here has shown 
daily a more cloudy sky which has forced me to reserve 
my consideration of the subject, and I have come to the 
conclusion that this is the most serious political situation 
that has arisen in the history of India and by an irony of 
fate, that too before India has learnt to walk along the 
path of self-government. Itis a pity that in the begin- 
ning of its carcer of the new reforms she will be brought 
face to face with the greatest problem of foreign politics 
that almost any country has had to face. She has had 
this terrible problem thrown at her suddenly before 


her resources for meeting it had fully grown up. The situ- 


ation is far too serious. It isnot for one man to lay down 
a course of policy. It is far too serious for one community, 
even if that community consisted cf millions of Mussal- 
mans. The situation is so serious to-day that in my hum- 
ble opinion it has become an Indian national question, 


that it must be dealt with and the decision 
must lie with the representatives and the leaders 
of Mussalmans and Hindus and such other people 


in India as wish to join us. I believe we have the sym 
pathy, according to what Ihave seen in the papers, of both 
the Anglo-Indian community and of the Muropean non- 
official community. That being the case, it would be pre- 
sumptuous on my part to offer any line of policy, but I 
oarnestly beg you to bring about—the sooner the better— 
a mecting or a conference, perhaps at first in an informal 
way, without any publicity, where people like Mr. Khad 
wani and myself who haye been in England could give 
evidence before the leaders of the Mussalmans and the 
Hindus, who would be, so to say, the judges. It is on 
theso that the responsibility for deciding on the policy to 
be carried out will lie, There are great dangers and rocks 
ahead. I see them. There are possibilities that the Turks 
may be exterminated asa race. Yes, there are these pos- 
sibilities. They have gone through tenyears of warfare. 
Another few years cf this kind of unsettlement and warfare 
and you can well imagine where they would be. When we 


have been told that to this day France suffers because of | 


the Napoleonic wars a hundrod years ago, you can under- 
stand what a small nation like the Turks have had to go 
through and what are the terrible dangers ahead. All 
this you must carefully takeinto consideration. You must 
remember that whatever the solution you, must try to 
bring about this—and I know all Turks are anxious about 
this that it should be such that there will be no more 
bloodshed between the Turks and the Arabs, (hear hear), 
that they should not kill each other. This is the opinion 


of the Turks themselves. Whatever it may be, it must be | 


ef a nature that they must remain fast friends and they 
must be strong in a common religion and a common Kha- 
lifa, These are the great problems before Us... 


LITTLE TIME TO LOSE. 
Those are my personal views and the impressions I 
have brought back. Those are impressions I have gather- 


ed after not only eonsidering it from the Indian Mussal- 
man and Kuropean but also the Turkish point of view 


which we must not forget- There is very little time to 
lose, and it is necessary that on the responsible leaders 


will fall the weight of either varying whatever is decided 
upon or of carrying it out and the sooner they meet the 
better, and I should suggest, though there might bea 
little question of proclivity, but I feel in Bombay they 


will get a better atmosphere and they will be a little 
farther away from what I may call the non-direct touch 


with Kuropean politics. Here in Bombay we are at 


least nearer to the west, and it is very necessary that 
the meeting should take place in Bombay and whatever 
permanent committee you may appoint, should be located 
in Bombay. Ido not think the Turkish problem will be 
settled so quickly as you imagine. Look at the German 
peace—how long it took before it was signed ? The same 
was the case with the Bulgarian, the Hungarian and 
the Austrian peace treaties. There is great need in 
England of educating public opinion and acquainting it 
with our real feelings. That is absolutely necessary to 
this day. You do not realise how to this day the op- 
posite party in England uses millions of pounds in 
cinemas all over the country showing terrible things 


that are said to have happened in Armenia—but pictures 
taken in Califernia. The thing became so scandallous 


| that papers of opposite views like the Nation and the 
| Saturday Review—though I am not sure about the 
Nation—drew attention to it. You have to fight against 


{ such forces and such progapanda in educating English 
Opinion as to the seriousness of the problem. When the 


meeting of leaders takes place I would say to them how 
extraordinarily ignorant people in England are still in 


this connection. A great responsibility rests on those 
who send news to England from India. They ought to 


tell the Inglish people exactly what your feelings are, 
Newspapers like the Z%mes ought to be fully informed 
that really this isnot a spurious or got up agitation but 


& genuine one, and a very serious national problem in 
which the Hindus and the Mussalmans and others ip 


India are all united. 
DE PROFUNDIS CLAMAVI. 
What is the trué measure of greatness of soul 7-Is it 
the cautious programme of doing unto others as you 
would they should do unto you; or is it to do for others 


far more than they would do to you? In the philosophy 
of the Founder of Christianity, as the tragedy of life 
deepened and death drew nearer and nearer, the Code 


of Life and Law broadened and strengthened into ab- 


solute selflessness; forgiveness unto seventy ‘imes seven 
was taught, and not only taught but, at the supreme 
moment of crucifixion, practised. 


It is rare that either persons or nations attain to 
such spiritual heights. Plucking the beam out of 


one’s own eyes before extracting the mote from others 
is almost unprecedented in history. Once again, how- 
ever, has the East revealed to the West that she is 


the deathless home of spirituality, and, in a resolution of 
the Indian National Congress, India has laid bare to 
the world her nobility of soul, Resolution V of the 
last Conference will ring down the ages when our bicker- 
ing and fussily nervous statesmen will, with their words 
and Points, have long been forgotten. 
| This Congress while fully recognising the grave 
i provocation that led to a sudden outburst ef mob srenzy 
deeply regrets and condemns the excesses committed 
in certain parts of the Punjab and Gujerat resulting 
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in the loss of lives and injury to person and property 

during the month of April last. 

Is there another nation in the world that, after 
Amritsar, could have arisen to such loftily serene 
heights? Is there a nation on the globe’s surface that 
will not be forced by this uplifting example intoa spiritual 
examination of its inner self and a revaluation of its 
‘own morality? Only a people at the same time ex: 
traordinarily humble (in the finest sense of the word ) 
and extraordinarily proud could have so trampled on 
baseness end extracted from it the fragrant purification 
and balm for her own wounds that India has done. 
She has made an infinitely noble gesture of sacrificial and 
generous penitence before the bai of the world. And the 
world has to respond to it. 

The first response is due from the people of Great 
Britain. The words quoted cre a spiritual challenge to 
every good man and woman here. The deeply injured 
Indians, who have suffered a thousand times more than 
did the Anglo-Indians, have yet sense enough of justice 
to regret and tocondemn whatever of wrongdoing in 
them led to the brutal retaliations for which we, asa 
¢overning nation, are ultimately responsible. How can 
we meet this beautiful soul of the true India ? 

Does it rot shame us into confessing how, from the 
very bottom of our hearts, we too regret and condemn 
ell that lappened from our side? Will not the sun- 
shine of a mutual forgiveness reconcile all that has 
partcd two nations that seem to have been made for 
mutual love, and melt all mistrust ? The sacred memories 
of bloodshed in grim and gloomy Flanders ought for- 
ever to have welded our hearts and winds in one 
barmonious whole. These things can still be if Mngland 
resolves that her sun of chivalry has not yet set and 
that, come what may, she will do justice to India-that 


rather than let the cries of her foster-daughter remain 
unavailing echoes she will disown the wicked off spring 
of her own blood. Deep calls unto deep in this rank 
cendent disavowal of India. Itisfor us now to seé our 
house in order and to show that our repentance is 


piercing, truthftl, and selfslaying of the evil within us. 
The responsible culprits who have betrayed our honour 
must be tried ard justly sentenced. The concealers of 
the truth, from tle highest 10 the lowest, must be dragged 
into theday light and punished. ss 

Finally, India must be made as free as human wit 
and will can make her. No delays, no compromises 
no half-loaves. Flanders, Mesopotamia, and Amritsar 
have bought her citizenship in no mean Empire at no 
MeAD PTICE.......00,00+ 

“ There lives a soul of goodness in things evil 
Would men. observingly distil it out.’ 

The glory is toIndia in this resolution, 

to Great Britain. 


TURKEY AND INDIA. 


The English community in India are under. a debt of 
gratitude to the chairmen of the Calcutta and Bomba 
Chambers of Commerce for having, in the adiiiate 
letter which they addressed to His Excellency the Viceroy 
on March 5th, expressed their feelings in the matter 
of the insensate agitation raised in England against the 


retention of the Turkish Government in Con i 

: stant 
In that letter Messrs. Paton and. Crum rightly sail ak 
the English community in India had remained aloof from 


Tho task is 


—India. 
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the discussion until the agitation was inaugurated in 
England; but in view of that agitation they could not 
remain silent lest their attitude should be misconstrued. 
They then proceeded to point out their knowledge of 
the genuine, deep-seated and intense feelings of the 
Indian Moslems in the matter; they expressed their 
disagreement with those who are urging a settlement 
on lines greatly devoid of sympathy for the wishes of 
those Moslems whose help in a large measure assisted 
in the defeat of their own co-religionists; and they disso- 
ciated themselves from those prelates of the English 
Church who, necessarily ignorant of Indian Moslem 
sentiment, had entered into the controversy, ‘thus in 
vesting it in the eyes of Moslems with a religious- 
semblance: which they can never have intended. Those 
were wise words wisely said. The English community 
in India, who have lived in friendship and amity with 
their Moslem fellow-subjects in India all these years 
entirely associate themselyes with them, and join in 
urging on His Excellency the Viceroy to press on the 
British Government the view that in the desire—the 
intense desire--to secure, sofar as is practicable in the 
difficult situation in Turkey, the fullest respect for the 
views of the Moslems of India, he is speaking not far 
the Moslems of India alone, but for all classes of His 
Majesty’s subjects in this country. 

Unfortunately no Church is immune from outbursts 
of bigotry and intolerance. People who try to take their 
responsibilities to their fellow. men seriously are able to 
find no excuse whatsoever for the British prelates and 
the American bishops who, when the war fer human 
freedom has been won, when the world has been made 
safe for democracy, when the smaller peoples have been 
given the right to exist, have now sought to invest the 
arrangements on the termination of the war with the 
character of a crusade. Even if some excuse were pos- 
sible to. churchmen, there can be none when itis re- 
membered that the co-religionists of those against whom 
a crusade is mooted, furnished some of the most loyal 
and gallant soldiers in the Army of Freedom. Even 
worse than the attitude of British prelates and American 
bishops is the action of men like Lord Bryce. That 
distinguished man of letters has won a place in the world 
by his literary work and his labours in the Washington 
Embassy. He is one everyone would like to believe an 
honourable gentleman. But Lord Bryce has committed 
himself to two statements so utterly perverse, that if 
he believed they were true there is no excuse for him, 
if he was not certain that they were true his action ig 
unpardonable. Lord Bryce has described as a mere 
political suggestion the view that offence would be given 
to Indian Moslem sentiment by the removal of the 
Sultan and the Turkish Government from Constanti- 
nople. He has in other ways as completely perverted 
the attitude of the Mahomedan citizens of this country. 
These are points on which there is no room whatsoever 
for difference of opinion. The Moslems of Indis feel 
intensely the importance of maintaining the Sultan 
and the Turkish Government at Constantinople; the 

; si : ’ y 
feel that apart from their religious view of this question, 
confidence in British good faith is entirely dependent 
on the literal discharge of the Premier's pledge. The 
non—Moslem people of this country do not presume to in« 
terpret Moslem religious sentiment; but they are ontirely 
at one with their fellow—citizens in regarding the full and 
literal observance of the Premier’s pledge as essential to 


the maintenance of British honour, 
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REFLECTIONS 
ON 
THE SATYAGRAH WEEK. 


This national week will soon be upon us. We 
trust that it will be worthy of the occasion which 
it is to commemorate. The chief item of work 
which can be measured and which will be an 
acid test of our genuineness and feeling for the 
Punjab will be the collection of a furd to pay 
for the memorial site for commemorating the 
memory of the martyrs of the 13th April last. 
To collect ten lacs from a population of thirty 
crores is not a difficult task if suitable workers 
can be found. If rich and well-known ladies and 
gentlemen could be persuaded to take up the 
work, it could be finished inside the week. The 
proper thing no doubt will be to collect prorata 
from every province. We hope to give such a list 
next week. But each province should try to 
collect as much more as it can, than its share. It 
would not matter if we succeed in _ collecting 
more. 
It is the minimum. Every one therefore is expected 
to subscribe liberally. 

” “ “ 

Then there is the fasting and prayer. This is a 
-hoary institution. A genuine fast cleanses body, 
mind and soul. It crucifies the flesh and to that 
extent sets the soulfree. A sincere prayer can work 
wonders. It is an intense longing of the soul for 
its even greater purity, Purity thus gained when 
it is utilized for a noble purpose becomes a prayer. 
The mundane use of Gayatri, its repetition for heal- 
ing the sick, illustrates the meaning we have given 
to prayer. When the same Gayatri Jap is performed 
with a humble and concentrated mind in an intelli- 
gent manner in times of national difficulties and calami- 


Ten lacs is not the highest sum required. 
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ties, ib becomes a most potent instrument for ward- 
ing off danger. There can be no greater. mistake 
than to suppose that the recitation of the Gayatri, 
the namaz or the Christian prayer are supersti- 
tions fit to be practised by the ignorant and the 
credulous, Fasting and prayer therefore are a most 
powerful process of purification and that which 
purifies necessarily enables us the better to do our 
duty and to attain our goal. If therefore fasting 
and prayer seem at times not to answer, it is not 
because there is nothing in them but because the 
right spirit is not behind them. 
& ® oe 

Aman who fasts and gambles away the wholo 
of the day as do so many on Janmaashtami day, 
naturally, not only obtains no result from the fast 
in the shape of greater purity. but such a dissolute 
fast leaves him on the contrary degraded. <A fast 
to be true must be accompanied by a readiness 
to receive pure thoughts and determination to resist 
all satan’s temptations Similiarly a prayer to be 
true has to be intelligible and definite. One has 
to identify oneself with it. Counting beads with 
the name of Allah on one’s lips whilst the mind 
wanders in all directions is worse than useless, We 
therefore hope that the coming week of dedication 
to national fasting and prayer will become a univers 
sal reality and not merely a formal observation, 


* % * 


The magnificent spectacle of tens of thousands 
of Mahomedans going to Jumma Musjids in different 
parts of India and offering heart-felt prayers for 
the triumph of truth did more than anything else 
to bring a just solution within the bounds of pos« 
sibility. We would have no hesitation in guaran- 
teeing a proper solution of the Khilafat question 
purely on the strength of prayer. We need not 
be told that the argument in favour of prayer cuts 
both ways, asit is open as much to our enemy as 
to us to pray. But that would be an argument 
not against prayer but against allowing the result 
to affect our valuation of prayer. One may not 
make terms with God. It ‘is enough to know that 
prayer has played from times immemorial a most 
important part in the evolution of nations as well 
as individuals, May the Satyagrah week witness 
a revival of the institutions of fasting and prayer 
in all their original glory and splendour, 
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Notes. 


19th March and Government warnings:— 
While we are of opinion that the various warnings 
issued by provincial governments and the notifica- 
tion by tiie Government of India in which Government 
servants are seriously warned against participating in 
the celeberations of the 19th, could have beenavoided 
altogether or at any 1ate so worded as to avoid unne- 
cessary sting, resentment and _ irritation, 
we think that the gapging order of the Burma 
Government in this connection upon 40 leaders of 
the province, without sufficient justification, is most 
unfortunate. The extra ordinarily peaceful 
manner in which the celeberations passed off through- 
out the country strengthens our conviction that 
there was greater need for the Government to adopt 
rather a placid and sympathetic attitude than a 
nervous anda threatening one. At all times and 
specially at such critical moments in our 
history, it is not only for the people to exercise 
uimost restraint and follow the dictum of conquering 
by reason, love, and non-violence but for the 
Government also to procced on these lines, without 
the eilher.giving up their firmness and sense 
of discipline. Any thoughtlessness, impatience and 
nervousness confuse the issues and thwart the 
very end in view. 

The other way please:—The Hon’ble Mr, 
Belvi, while heartily supporting a resolution for ex- 
tending the teaching of English in Sindhi schools, 
humorously re'ated how he was surprised some years 
ago to discover that one honourable member for 
Sind did not know English. ‘That was a very un- 
satisfactory state cf affairs,’ remarked Mr. Belvi. 
We agree, but in another sense. We are not here 
concerned with the resolution in point. We know that 
today a member not knowing English can do pre- 
cious little in our Legislative Councils. But we fail 
to understand why it should be so—why a man 
should know the lingusge of the people of England 
when he has been returned by an Indian electorate 
to serve Indian people and Indian interests, We 
wonder if the Hon’ble Mr. Belvi was ever surprised 
thatthe Governor and most of “his councillors know 


next to nothing of the language of the people they 
have come to govern. 


We think itis high time Indian members ac- 
costed each other with a dignified salaam or a 
hearty namaste and exchanged compliments in Hin- 
dustani, our natural lingua franca. 

a = ¥ * 

Th re is, however, another lesson to be learnt 
from the Ilon’ble Mr. Belvi’s above 
viz. the need cf redistributing 
linguistic basis. We hupe that home-rulers like 
the Lcn’ble Mr. Belyi will utilize their oppor- 
tunity and work for securing this end sooner or 
later- We look for the day when the whole work 
of the Ceuncils will be carried on in the y 
lars of their respective plovinces, This 
rich and dignify the 


experience, 
our provinees on 


ernacu- 
would en- 
Vernaculais and enable the 


masses to be better able to appreciate the work of 
their representatives in the Councils. The principle 
of Democracy demands it. 


* * * ee: 
Even as matters stand something can be 


done in this direction by striving to méke permis- 
sible, in the discussions of our Councils, the use of Hin- 
dustani or the chief vernacular of the province. 
Mr. Belvi will then find that this answers more 
readily his requirements and also saves him the 
odour of not being understood by a colleague, not only . 
in the exchange of compliments but also of general 
views on various provincial affairs. 


Kyikasan Handloom Weaving Institute:— 
The above institute is reported to be doing splendid 
but quiet sort of work far away in Burma in the 
vicinity of Rangoon. The institute was started five 
years back with a view to imparting education in 
the art of weaving and thereby helping to improve 
and encourage the weaving industry of Burma, 
Although goods are made and sold by the Institute, 
its chief object is said to be training people in this 
handicraft. To fulfill this object, the Institute 
invites and entertains apprentices of all castes, creeds 
without any ristriction who are eager to learn the 
work and wanf to adopt it in life. They are 
encouraged by stipends from the very beginning of 
their course and are said to be affordod every faci- 
lity to learn the work. There are different kinds 
of handlooms with different preparatory processes 
and the apprentice is taught all these thoroughly. 
A certain amount of theoretical knowledge is also 
imparted to them for this purpose. The Institute has 
also attached to it a hosiery branch and a small 
dye-house. 

To gain the end in view the Institute is also 
organising the weaving population of the suburbs 
of Rangoon, The Institute has about 25 looms in 
the suburbs. This has helped to revive the indus- 
try tosome extent as otherwise most of the weav- 
ers had given it up or were on the verge of doing 
so owing to high prices of raw material and inade- 
quate demand and prices of the finished work. The 
Institute now supplies the weavers with raw mate- 
rial and takes back the finished articles after paying 
them a fair sum for their work. The work turned 
out by the Institute is said to be good, the prices 
reasonable, specially as regards napkins, bedsheets 
plaincloth, shirting, towels, hose and socks. 


Having regard to the work that the Institute 
is doing, we feel that it has more than justified 
its existence and does therefore deserve Govern- 
ment and public patronage, sympathy and help. 
The promoters of the Institute have sect a very 
good example. We hopo some of our industrial 
workers in this presidency as well as in others, will 
follow their example of doing practical and useful 
work for the real industrial upliftment of the coun- 
try. We wish the Institute every success. The 
address of the office of the Institute is 83, Mogul 
Street, Rangoon, : 
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VIOLENCE versus NON-VIOLENCE. 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 
The Khilafat day has come and gone. It was a 


great success and a complete triumph of Satyagrah 


i, e. not civil disobedience but truth and non- 
violence. No hartal has been so voluntary as that 
of the 19th March in that all the canvassing 
that ever tcok place was before the 19th. It was an 
example of wonderful self-restraint on the part of 
the Committee not to have called out the mill- 
hards. The Committee deserves the highest praise 
for its efficient management and for the definite re- 
cognition of voluntarism. If the people continue to 
show the discipline and self-restraint shown on the 
19th and add thereto in anequal measure the spi- 
rit of self-sacrifice, nothing can prevent the full 
fruition of our hopes regarding Khilafat. Nobody 
could have believed a year ago the possibility of 
peace being observed by the fanatical element 
among the Mahomedans on a matter of life and 


death to them and on a day of no business for the | 


idlers, But there can be no idleness when there is 
prayer. All were enjoined not to quarrel, not to be 
angry but to pray for the right tobe done. It is 
true that all did not definitely pray, but the spi- 
rit of prayer was abroad and it dominated the 
people rather than the spirit of revenge, anger, 
excitement and so we had the amazing spectacle of 
the hartal day passing off like an ordinary day when 
everybody expects peace to be observed. The vast 


; 
! 
| 


will not repeat the sin of last April and entertain 
any false hope of tyranny and unquenchable spirit 
that has come into being and that will suffer every- 
thing but humiliation, dishonour and defeat. 

It is a matter of deep regret that so respected a 
body as the Liberal League should have hastily and 
in advance condemned the hartal. Surely a people 


-so stricken with grief and with disappointment prob- 


ably staring them in the face must have an outlet 
for orderly manifestation. It was because not very 
long ago we were afraid to speak or write what we 
thought that our sentiments burrowed under 
and became foul with stench beciuse of the 
absence of the fierce sun and the open air of 
public opinion playing upon them Hence we 
had a secret revolutionary movement. Today, thank 
God. we seem to have outlived the evil day. We 
dare t» think, speak and write openly, without fear, 
but under restraint that openness imposes upon man- 
kind. I appeal to the members of the Liberal League 
and thore who think with them to recognise this 
plain fact and to appreciate the superiority of bold- 
ness over timid caution. If they de-ire to harness 
all the innumerable forces that are eccming daily in- 
to being for the uplift of the nation, if they wish 
to become privileged participators in the throes of 
the new birth let them notignore the signs of the 
time, let them not reject the advances of the 
younger generation, let trem not chill their ardent 
hopes and aspirations but let them head this grow- 
ing party of young, enthusiastic, self-sacrificing, 
dare-devil men. Sympathise with them, respond to the 
heart’s throb, regulate it, for they are amenable to 
reason or an appeal to their high-souledness—and 


meeting of Bombay attended perhaps by thirty | you have a disciplined party, obedient to the 


thousand men was a sight worth seeing. There was | 


firmness in the faces of those thousands of people 
who listened to the speeches, yet without applause 
or any other effusive demonstration. The organi- 
sers deserve the warmest praise for having intro- 
duced into our meetings the ancient peacefulness, 
quiet, determination and orderliness in the place 
of modern fluster; excitement and disorderliners, The 
one develops just the qualities that make for Satya- 
grah, the other inevi ably leads to violence. And 
the message of the great meeting and the very suc- 
cessful haurial is not violence but non-violence. I 
hope that the authorities wiJl not misread the situ- 
ation. They will not fail to understand the admi- 
rable spirit of the whole demonstration or the equally 
admirable spirit cf the resoluticn—a resolution to 
which in my bumble opinion it is impossible for any 
honest lover of this country or the Empire to take 
exception. I hope tov, tlat they will read the epirit of 
the movement in the manner in which it is developing. 


I hope that the exemplary patience, self-restraint 
and orderliness that are evolving in our midst will 


have their due weight with them and that they 
will inform the Imperial Government that whilst 
_ there is this admirable peace in the land there is 
also a grim determination behind it which will 
not take “no” for an answer. I hope that Government 


call of the country. But if they feel neglected, if 


| they feel that the older heads will not patiently 


listen to their wants, will not give them a helping 
hand they may despair and despair may lead 
to desperation resulting in a catastrephic destruc- 
tion.. I can reeall no time so magnificently suit- 
able for leading India to the method of Satyagrah 
—not necessarily civil disobedience, but truth and non- 
violence—in which there is no defeat and in which 
if there is any errcr it hurts but those who err. 


CONTEMPT OF COURT. 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


The long expected hearing of the case against 
the editor and the publisher of Young Jndia in connec- 
tion with the publication of a letter of the District 
Judge of Ahmedabad regarding Satyagrahi Lawyers 
and my comments thereon has been heard and judg- 
ment has been pronounced. Both the cditor and 
the publisher have been severely reprimanded. But 
the Court did not see ils way to pass any sentence 
upon either of us. If I dwell upon the judgment it 
is only because Iam anxious as a Salyagrahi to 
draw a moral from it. I wish to assure those friends 
who out of pure friendliness advised us to tender 


the required apology, that Trefused to accept thei 
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advice not out of obstinacy but because there was a 
great principle at stake. J had to conserve a jour- 
nalist’s independence and yet respect the law. My 
own reading of the law was that there was no con- 
tempt committed by me. But my defence rested 
more upon the fact that I could not offer an apo- 
logy ifI was not prepared not to repeat the offence on 
a similar occasion. Because I hold that an apology 
tendered to a Court to be true has to be as sincere 
as a private apology. At the same time I owed a 
duty to the Court. It was no light thing for me to 
refuse to accept the advice of the Chief Justice es- 
pecially when the Chief Justice was so very con- 
siderate in the correspondence with me. I was on 
the horns ofa dilemma. I therefore decided not to 
offer any defence but simply to make a statement 
frankly and fully defining my position, leaving it 
to the Court to pass any sentence it thought fit in 
the event of anadverse decision. In order to show 
that I meant no disrespect of the Court and that 
I did not desire toadvertise the case I took 
extraordinary precautions to prevent publicity 
and I venture to think thatI succeeded eminently 
in convincing the Court that behind my dis- 
otedience—if it, was disobedience, there was no 
defiance but perfect resignation, there was no anger 
or ill-will but perfect restraint and respect; that if 
I did not apologise, I did not, because an insincere 
apology would have been contrary to my cons- 
cience. I hold that it was about as perfect an ins. 
tance of civil disobedience as it ever has been my 
privilege to offer. 
procated in a most handsome mauner and recognised 
the spirit of civility that lay behind my so-called 
disobedience. The luminous judgment of Justice Mar- 
ten lays down the law, and decides against me. But I 
fecl thankful that it does not question the propriety 
of my action. Justice Hayward’s judgment recognises 
it as an instance of passive, i. e. civil resistance and 
practically makes it the reason for not awarding any 
sentence. Here then we have an almost complete 
vindication of civil disobedience. Disobedience to 
be civil must be sincere, respectful, restrained, 
never defiant, must be bascd upon some well onder 
stood principle, must not be capricious and above 
all must have no ill-will or hatred behind it, I sub- 
mit that the disobedience offered by Mr. Desai and 
myself contained all these ingredients, 


NOTICE. 
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And I feel that the Court reci- 
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THE MESSAGE OF THE aT <= 


The foll>wing free rendering of the address 
delivered in Hindi by Shrimati Sarala Devi Chau- 
dhrani to the publie of Ahmedabad onthe 27th Feb- 
ruary cannot fail to interest the readers of Young 
India. Rao Bahadur Ramanbhai was in the chair. 
After the usual introduction the proceedings were 
commenced with the speaker’s own celebrated na- 
tional song. “Namo Hindustan.’ The ‘address was 
entitled “‘ The Message of the Punjab.” 


THE MEssaGE, 

Bharat is a holy place and in it in many respects 
Coen the land of the five rivers, may be considers 
edthe holiest. It has been called the ancient abode 
of the Rishis. When modern civilisation spreads 
its dazzling wares for our acceptance and tempts us 
by its delusive speech and succeeds in making us 
entirely ashamed of our own, we seek shelter and 

comfort in exploring the treasured stcres of those 
| dwellers in the cotiages on the banks of the Five 
Rivers and when we meet them face to face in 


| their pastoral hymns, we are filled with pride about 


the glory of our own ancient civilisation that lies 
buried in the inexhaustible mines called the Vedas. 
The Vedas represent to usthe word of God and the 
word was given, so the historians tell us, on the 
holy banks of the rivers of the Punjab. It is for that 
reason that the very name of the Punjab fills every 
Indian with a thriil of pride. It is that soil whose 
children found perfect joy and pleasure in learning 
from its wise men divine wisdom. It is that holy place 
where a Rishi’s wife proudly said to her husband, 
“ What have I to do with earthly riches that cannot 
rob death ofits terror tothe.” She at last herself 
became a divine singer and today, throughout Hindu 
India, millions of Hindus sing those immortal verses 
which mean—‘‘Lead me from Falsehocd unto Truth, 
from Darkness unto Light, from Death unto Immor- 
tality. Reveal Thyself to me, O Lord. Protect me with 
Thy benign aspect.” It is the same holy land where 
the youth Nachiketa, spurning long life and enjoy- 
ments of the world, immortalised himself by thus 
addressing the God of Death who had asked him 
to choose a boon, “Riches do not make a man great, 
I want no other boon, I want only knowledge of 
things eternal. ” It was in the ancient Punjab that 
the very gods, renouncing enjoyments lawful for 
them and elevated by the preaching of Divine 
Wisdom sat at the feet of the sages and observed 
Brahmacharya for ages, 

Thus we are beholden to this land of the sacred ri 
vers for all that is loftiest in Hinduism and it is on 
that account and that alone that we should think of 
the Punjab in our morning prayers. Not only did the 
Punjab lead the way in divine knowledge in the 
times of the Rishis but even during recent times 
it has been the birthplace of the Sikh Gurus, We 
bow our heads tothe Punjab for ihe renunciation, 
the self-sacrifice and the spirituality that these 
Gurus expressed in their lives and held up before us 
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as a pattern worthy 
since then the Punjab seems to have remained in tem- 


of imitation by us, Alas! 
porary oblivion of her ancient heritage. The 
present Cescendants of the Rishis of old, though 
they still prove their noble descent by their hand. 
some Aryan features, seem to have misinterpreted 
the teachings of the ancients about Power. The 
Rishis have said—“‘Power is greater even than Science. 
Our man of power is more than a match for hundred 
scientists. Power sustains the earth, the ether, 
thesky, the mountains, the gcds, mankind, beasts 
birds, vagetation and insects—all these are also de- 
pendant upon this Power. Therefore worship It,” 

- The Punjab cf today has mistaken this great 
Power of the soul for physical power and put it 
on a pedestal. She seems to have forgotten that 
the sages sang not of the mere momentary body- 
force but that they sang of the invincible soul-force. 
It is said of this Power which sustains everything 
everywhere that eyes cannot see it, speech cannot 
describe it, mind cannot comprehend it. Of the sa me 
Power Herbert Spencer has said—‘‘The Power which 
the Universe manifests to us is utterly inserut able. 
-. .... An Infinite and Eternal enerpy fram which 
all things proceed.” This Soul-Power is beneficent 
and in its beneficence has its distinctive character 
from the power of the biute or the body-force. It 


has the force with which VasistLa overpowered [ 


Vishwamitra. Could the Punjab have been ensrared 
by the dazzle of the Western worship of brute- 
force? There are two distinctive qualities which 
characterise brute—force—tyranny and cowardice—to 
terrorise the weak and to fear thestrong, Where- 
as the characteristics of soul-force are protection 
of the weak and fearlessness before the tyrant. 
But the same inn.cital Risrhis tell us that the 
choice lies with us. They alone achieve the betler way 
whom the gods choose-and the gods forgot the 
Punjab for a while. When however, they remember- 
ed that hdly land once more, there came a voice from 
above:— 
Awake, arise, dpproach the great ones, 
And learn wisdom from them. 

The one who was to awaken the Punjab was in 
Cujerat. He had never seen the Punjab but he had 
a message for her as for the rest of India, Many 
read it, some only understood it. The result was 
that there was a kind of stimulation, The people 
of ibe Punjab did not sign his pledge. They did 
not grasp the inwardness of Satyagraha, nevertheless 
its freedom-giving spirit permeated the Punjab air 
and the Punjab was vitalised. A new power cane 
into being—the power of suffering—and so the citi- 
zens of Lahore received tLullets ir ihkeir breasts 
without retaliatirg. Only tcday the rews hes been 
received that the 21 men who were under heavy 
gentences including death penalty, had their appeals 
dismissed by the Privy Council. Ihave no doubt 
that the people of the Punjab with their eyes fixed 
cn Trnth will, even like Mirabai, acquire the power 
tu diink this poiton as if it was nectar, For many 


| fect respectful silence, 
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an innocent man including the leaders has euffered 
imprisonment, many have lost their all, many 
families have been deprived of their bread—winners, 
hundreds are dependent on public charity. But 
save for few, the sufferers have borne their suffer- 
ing with a brave Leart. The message of Satyagraha 
has taken effect. Happiness and misery, prison and 
palace, life and death are today different 
aspects of the same thing. If we are filled with 
Truth, why need we fear an O’Dwyer or a 
Dyer ? The Truth in us shall make us free. The 
Punjab says to-day——‘* The weak shall not find the 
soul within AMAA ASelaT BEA:|] Aad if the 
Pnijab forgives, it will be a forgiveness which 
adorns the strong--it will not be the deceit- 
ful refuge of the coward. I venture thus to sing 
for you the words of the “Message of the Punjab.” 
And the speaker gang, on the beautiful bank of the 
Saharmati just after sunset, to the vast audience of 
the citizens of Abmedabad who listened in per- 
the verses composed by 
Pandit Rambhuj Dutt Chowdhry, that were sung 
by her tothe Amritsar Congress. We give a free 
translation of these verses. 
i. 
Never lose heart, 
What though the very life be in danger? 
Let us not lose heart 
Though the body may perish. 
2. 
Whether it be through lightening, fire, 
water, flood, hurricane or earthquake, 
Never lose heart. 7 
3. 
Let the shell from the gun riddle you, 
Let the edge of the sword cut you in twain 
Never lose heart, 
4, 
Let confiscation, foreed sale impoverish. you, 
Let hard words pierce you, 
Let the gallows cr trauspcrtation be your lot, 
Never lose heart. 
5. 
Let Islam, let Hinduism, 
Tet kncw'edge, let the strength of the strong 


sustain you, 
Never lose heart. 


6. 
Py the valeur of the Majhas,« 
By the lustiness of the Malwas,x 
By the voice of the friends, 
Never lose heart. 
7. 
Fy the people of Dhana,t+ Potdhar,t 


Sandalbar,t and Jhangsy,+ 
Never lose heart. 
8, 


O Ram, through love 
Through peace, through patience, 


And by the grace of True God, 
Never lose heart. 


# Majhas and Malwas are warrior tribes living in the 
Punjab, 


Names of places in the Punjab, 
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Mr. Gandhi who was in charge of the usual 
vote of thanks to the speaker and the. chair in a 
humourous little speech said that it was some 
what embarrassing for him to speak of one who 
was not only his valued guest, but had become 
as dear to him as his own sister. During his 
privileged residence under Sarla Devi’s roof whilst 
she was separated from her husband, he had had 
many @ rich experience of her devotion to her hus- 
band. He knew how like a lioness she had fought 
for securing justice for her husband but never till 
that evening had he so fully realised that she was 
busband-mad. The audience might think that she 
had delivered the message of the Punjab which was 
the message of Satyagraha in the words of some 
ancient Rishis, for they had heard so much 
ihat evening cf the Rishis of old. If they were la- 


bouring under any such delusion it was his duty~ 


to undeceive them He was certainly proud to think 
that the message of Satyagraha had been delivered 
in a beautiful sweet song, But his pride was mixed 
with grief because he noticed that under the cover 
of delivering the message of Satyagraha, Sarala 
Devi had done nothing else than glorifying her hus- 
band. For Ram, the author of the song, wasno other 
than Pandit Rambhuj Dutt Chowdhry. He did not 
pind the glorification ofa husband by a husband- 
mad wife. But he resented such glorification under 
false colours. The speaker hoped that the audience 
wculd join him in bis resentment by enthusiasti- 
eally carrying the vote he had the honour of moving 
and that the sisters of Ahmedabad whom he saw 
among the audience would show their appreciation 
of the gifts of the guest of the evening by copying 
her wonderful devotion to her husband. 


Mr. GANDHI’S KHILAFAT SPEECH. 


The following is a verbatim report of Mr. 
Gandhi’s speech at the Khilafat meeting held at 
Bombay on the 19th while movirg the only resolution 
adopted by the meeting: 

Mr. GANDHI’S SPEECH. 

It gives me the greatest pleasure to be able to move the 
only resolution of this great conference, I beg to congra- 
tulate the organisers and the volunteers on the splendid 
suceess cf the peaceful demonstration of to-day. We had 
many warnings given to us as to the consequences that 
were likely to follow from suspension of business. Bombay 
at least has, thanks. to the effort of the Khilafat Committee, 
behaved nobly in the matter. The hartal was spontaneous 
and voluntary. No pressure whatever was used. It wasa 
matter of great satisfaction to me tonote that the Commi- 
ttee followed the advice tendered by me that mill-hands 
should not be called upon to participate in the hartal. In 
these days of tension between employers and employees 
inthe various industrial concerns of the country, we 
may not encourage labourers to absent themselves from 
work without the willing consent of the employers, 

Gur resolution divides itself into four parts. The first 
part consists of a protest and a prayer. It protests 
against violent and irresponsible agitation set up in Eng- 


land in connection with the Khilafat question, and appeals 


be neither peace nor rest 


to the Ministers and other statesmen to dissociate them- 
selves from this agitation and reassure us of the fellow-feeling 
of the people of the United Kingdom by securing an honor- 
able settlement consistent with the just religious senti- 
ments of the Mussalmans of India. The second part warns 
those concerned thatan adverse solution is likely to even- 
tuate in complete withdrawal of co-operation from the 
Governmentand will put an undue strain upon Indian loya- 
lty, and if such a step unfortunately becomes a necessity 
there is likely to be excitement. The third part of the resolu- 
tion warus the people in the most emphatic language against 
violence of speech or deed and givesit as the opinion of this 
great meeting that any exercise of violence is calculated 
to injurethe sacred cause and to do irreparable harm. So 
far the resolution is a joint transaction between the Hindus, 
Mahomedans and others to whom this great land is their 
niother-country or their adopted home, 

And it commits the joint movement to a policy of non- 
violence in the course of the struggle. But Mahomedans 
have special Koranic obligations in which Hindus may 
or may not join. They, therefore, reserve to themselves 
the right, in the event of the failure of non-cooperation 
cwm non-violence in order to enforce justice, to resort 
to all sush methods as may be enjoined by the Islamic 
scriptures. I venture heartily to associate myself with 
this resolution. I consider the resolution to be thorough- 
ly respectful and moderate in tone. I see on the 
platform Shias and Sunnis, Hindus and Parsis, all joined 
together in-a_ respectful demonstration. Complete 
closure of the great Hindu cloth-market and Hindu 
houses are an eloquent testimony of Hindu agreement 
with the Muslim demand. The unholy agitation set up 
in London has evoked an outburst of feeling in India 
which will never die until justice is. done. It is a 
matter of painful surprise that even Lord Curzon, with 
all his knowledge and experience of India, should have 
allied himself with the ignorant agitation. . 

A SILVER LINING, 


There is, however, a silver lining to the cloud that has ga- 
thered overhead. Mr. Montagu has been our uncompromi- 
sing advocate. Mr. Lloyd George has at last reaffirmed his 
memorable declaration though in a somewhat halting 
form. I believe that the Government of India is press- 
ing forward our claim with great firmness. The Anglo- 
Indian press has not been hostile. The Times of India 
and the Bengal Chamber of Commerce have even 
warmly espoused our cause. The resolution invites 
all Englishmen to rally round the banner of Truth and 
vindicate British honour and the pledged word of the 
British Premier. I yield to no one in my loyalty 
to the British connection but I must 
buy that loyalty at the price of honour and 
at the sacrifice of the deeply-seated religious 
sentiments of one section of my countrymen, 
A loyalty that sells its soul is worth nothing, and 
if in spite of the acknowledged services of Indian soldiers, 
both Hindu and Mahomedan, during the late war, 
the-promises made by British statesmen are broken, the 
reasons that evoke the loyalty of India will have ceased 
to exist, I do not lose hope, but if the hope is disappointed 
and the worst happens, God alone knows what will happen 
tothis fair land of ours. We know this that there will 
for the Government or 
the people nntil the wrong is righted and the feolings of 
eight crores of Mahomedans are respected, 


refuse to 
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PERFECTLY HONOURABLE, 


T hope it is unnecessary to show why it is obligatory 
on Hindus to march side by side with their Mahomedan 
countrymen. So Jong as the means and the endare honour- 
able, Ican imagine no better cement for perpetually 
binding ‘us both than our complete association 
with Mahomedans. 
there can be, there should be, no violence either of 
speech or of decd. We must conquer not by hate but 
by love, I admit the difficulty of loving the unjust, 
but victory consists not in marching along a smooth 
surface but in conquering obstacles 
and undaunted way, And in a just and sacred cause, 
firmness of purpose and unconquerable will are the least 
qualities required of us. Moreover violerce can only 
damage this great cause. It may create a sensation but 


But in acause so sacred as this 


in a resolute 


we shall never reach the goal through a series of sensations. 
The non-violence clause of the resolution, therefore,definite- 
ly recognises the wisdom of self-restraint and enjoins 
upon all speakers to refrain from making wild or exagger- 
ated speeches which can only lead to bloodshed, ruthless 
repression and humiliation of beth the Government and the 
people. But the Mahomedans want to play a perfectly 
honourable game. 


MUSLIM OBLIGATIONS. 


They wish to reserve or suppress nothing. Some of them 
have, therefore, insisted upon the insertion of a proviso 
to the resolution, meaning that if non-violence fails, they 
are at liberty to resort to the other methods enjoined upon 
them by the Koran and these are that when there reli- 
gion is assailed, they should leave the country in which it 
is assailed or war against the assailant. And so the resolu- 
tion undoubtedly foreshadows, in the most honourable and 
unmistakable manner, the stages through which this great 
movement will pass, the last stage being a bloody revolution. 
God forbid that this country should have to pass through 
such a revolution and all its horrors but the feeling on this 
Khilafat question runs so high and goes so deep that an 
unjust solution may, if peaceful mears fail, land this coun- 
try in a revolutionary movement the like of which we have 
not seen before, and if it comes responsibility will rest 
with Englishmen, the Hindus and the timid Mahomedans. 
If Englishmen will only recognise the existence of 
the deep feeling and a necessity of the just decision, all 
would be well. If the Hindus will understand the neighbour- 
ly duty and actively ce-operate with the Mahomedans, they 
can, by united and perfectly peaceful effort, force a just 
solution. Timid Mahomedans by shedding their timidity at 
this critical moment of their history will also prevent blood- 
shed by letting the party of violence to understand that 
there are no deserters of the flag of Islam. If then, revolu- 
tion is to be our lot, it will come through sheer despair sta- 
ring honest, honourable, high-souled Mahomedans in the 
face and giving them a feeling of being neglected by Eng- 
Jishmen, Hindus and their co-religionists. I hope, therefore, 
that the whole of India will unite in a prayer to the Al- 
mighty and in a cry of justice that shall not be denied. I 
venture finally to hope that the Government wlll not anti- 
cipate revolution by thoughtless and angry repression. 
They will recognise that India is no longer an infant ard 
that Indians have the same feelings that actuate Englisk- 

men in similar ciroumstanced 


CONTEMPT CASE JUDGMENT. 


A filer stating the facts of the case which are substan- 
tially as we have already given, His Lordship Justice 
Marten observes:— 

CASES ‘SUB—JUDICE. ’ 

As to the general principles of law to be 
applied to this case, there Yan, I think, be, no 
doubt. Speaking generally, it isnot permissible to publish 
comments on or extracts from any pending proceedings in 
this Court unless the leave of the Court be first obtained, 
Many good reasons may be advanced for this, but 
the underlying principle is, I think, that of the due ad- 
ministration of justice for the public benefit, one incident 
of which demands that as a matter of common fairness 
both partics shall be heard at the same time and in pre- 
sence of each other on proper evidence by an independent 
and unprejudiced tribunal. 


That object would be frustrated if newspapers were 
free {o comment on or to make extracts from proceedings 
which were still sub-judice. It matters not whether 
those comments and extracts fayour prosecutors or accu- 
sed, plaintiff or defendant. The vice is the interference 
with what is the Court’s duty and not a newspaper’s, 
vis, the decision of the pending case. 

LAW AS TO CONTEMPT 

After citing nnmerous English authorities with respect 

to Contempt of Court, His Lordship proceeds :— 


One can easily see the evils which would arise if it 
were permissible to publish a plaint containing (say) 
charges of fraud against some respectable man before he 
could even put in his answer, and long before the charges 
could be judicially determined. 

I may refer to one more case, not because it lays down 
any new law, but because it brings the English authorities 
up to date and illustrates the restrictions imposed there 
on the liberty of the press, which, as pointed 
out by Lord Russel in Reg. vs. Gray 1900, 2° G28: 
36 at p. 40, is on these matters “no greater and no 
less than the liberty of every subject of the King”. The 
case is Reg, vs. Empire: News Limited and is reported in 
the London Times of 20th January 1920, and was heard 
by Lord Chief Justice of England and Mr. Justice Avory 
and Mr. Justice Sankey. There the newspaper had com- 
mented on a pending murder case, but did not attempt to 
justify its action in sodoing, and the proprietors and editor 


, expressed their deepest regret and contrition to the Court, 


In delivering judgment, the Marl of Reading said “The 
Court could not permit the investigation of murder to be 
taken out of the hands of the proper authorities and to be 
carried on by newspapers. The liberty of the individual even 
when he was suspected of crime, and indeed even more 
so when he was charged with crimes, must be protected, 
and it was the function of that Court to prevent the publi- 
cation of articles which were likely to cause prejudices, 
The only doubt in the case was whether the Court ought 
to commit the editor to prison. The Court had come to the 
conclusion that in the circumstances it must mark its sense 
of the offence committed, which was an offence both by 
the proprietors and editor, by imposing a fine of £ 1000,” 
APPLICATION TO PRESENT CASK, 

The principles of law then being clear, how ought they 
to be applied to the facts of this particular case? In 
my opinion, those principlos prohibited the publication 
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of the District Judge’s letter pending the hearigg of the | 


notices issued by. the High Court. Jt was contended 
ty the respordent Gandhi that the letter was written by 
Mr. Kennedy in his private capacity, and not as District 
Judge. Tthink that contention is erroneous. The latter 
is an official Jetter written by the District Judge in the 
excreise of his duties as such and sukmitting the case to 
the High Court for orders. As my Brother Hayward has 
pointed out to me, the letter follows the procedure laid 
down in the Civil Circulars of this Court, in cases of 
alleged misoonduct by a pleader (ce P.. 259). 6 
very properly sets out what the learned judge considers 
to be ithe facts both for ard against the pleaders, and 
gives his reasons fer bringingthe matter before the High 
Court. Indeed, if he had net dore so, he would pre- 
sumally bave been asked by tLe High Ccurt for further 
‘particulars before (ley tcok ary action, The letter ison 
lines quite familiar tothis C urt in other cases where the 
Sessions Judge, in the cxcrcise of his duties as such, 
‘brings some matter before this Court with a view tc the 
exercise of its exceptioral powers, I may instance crimi- 
“nal references where the €cssions Judge for the reasons 
given in bis-special letter reconmerds the revision of 
some illegal or inecequate seutexce which las been 
passed by a subordirate Ccuit end which the High Ccurt 
nlone can alter in certain contingencies, If, in the present 
case, the District Judge’s letter contained any state- 
ments which the respondent pleaders or barristers con- 
tended were inaccurate, that would be a matter for de- 
cisien at the hearirg of the rotices when all they had 
to say would be fully censicered. But even if the letter 
was written by Mr. Kennedy in bis private capacity, 1 do 
rot think it would meke any substantial differerce as re- 
gerds mere jublicaticn. The letter weuld still form part 
and a most imyortant ait cf the peiding preceedings 
and (lf record thereon, and I do not think that any 
s:bstantial difference can be drawn between it and the 
other classes of documents mentioned in the authcrities 
cited in Oswald andin Halsbury to which I have already 
In my judgment, therefore, the publication 
of this le(ter was a Contempt of Covit. That Lrings me 
to the comments made in the newspaper, including the 
heading “O’Dwyerism in Albmedalkad” under which the 
letter was published. These comments are not only 
comments on yendirg prececdirgs, but are cf a parti- 
cularly intemperate ard reprehensible character. They 
prejudge the case and terd to undeimine any decision 
which the High Court may ccme to atthe trial, They 


also amount in my opinion to what Lord Russel describes 
us ‘scurrilous abuse of the Judge as such,” In _ this 
latter connection, the question whether the letter was 
written by Mr; Kerredy in his private or in his judi- 
cial capacity hecomes immaterial, but as I have already 
stated, it was in my judgment written in his judicial 
Eipacity. 


referred, 


Accordingly, on the authorities I have already 
referred to, these comments are clearly Contempt of Court 
and come within koth the classes to which Lord Russell 


refers and in my judgment they censtitute a serious 
Contempt of Court. 
“NO PUBLIC DUTY.” 


We have carefully. considered the various statements 
made:by the respondents and ixvitedthem atthe hearing 
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£0 give any intelligible explgnaticn. or excure fcr their 


~eonduct, None such was forthcoming. In his letter of 


the 11th December -1919, the respondent Gandhi con- 
tends that in publishing and ecmmenting on the letter he 
performed a useful public duty at a time when there was 
a creat tension and when even the judiciary was being 
affected by the popular prejudice,—commonsense would 
answer that if that tension and popular prejudice existed, 
it would be increased rather than diminished by abuse 
of the Local Judge and that they could not be the public 
duty of any good citizen. 

But there would seem. to be some strange- mis< 
conception in the minds of the respondents as to the 
legitimate liberties of a journalist. Otherwise the res- 
pondent Gandhi could hardly have contended before us, as 
he in fact did, that if a son brought a suit against a 
father and if a journalist thought that the son’s action 
was wrong, the journalist would be justified in holding 
the son up to public ridicule in the public press, notwith- 
standing that the suit was still undecided. I need hardly 
say that this contention is erroneous, It may, however, 
be-that principles which are quite familiar in England 
are imperfectly known or understood in India, and that 
the respondents have paid more attention to the liberty 
of the Press than to the duties which accompany that and 
every other liberty. This has much weighed with me in 


-considering what order the Court ought to pass in this 
case. 


We have large powers and in appropriate cases can 
commit offenders to prison for such period as we think fit 
and can impose fines of suchamount as we may judge right 
but just as our powers are large so ought we, I think, to 
use them with discretion and with moderation, remember- 
ing that the only object we have in view is toenforce the 
due administration of justice for popular benefit. 


In the present case the Court has very seriously oon- 
sidered whether it ought not to imposea substantial fine 
on one if not both of the respondents, but on the whole 
I think it is sufficient for the Court te state the law in 
terms which I hope will leave no room for doubt in the 
future and to confine our order to severely reprimanding 


the respondents and warning them both as to their 
future conduct. 


THE ORDER OF THE COURT. 


That accordingly is the order which I think we should 
pass in the present case, 


The order of the Court will accordingly be, “The Court 
finds the charges proved. It severely reprimands the Res- 
pondents and cautions them both as to their future eon: 
duct.” 


Mr. HAYWARD’S . JUDGMENT. 


Mr. Justice Hayward in a separate but concurrent 
Judgment, after discussing the legal aspect ef the Case, 
made the following observation: 


It is diffcult to appreciate the position taken up by the 
respondents. They have expressed their inability to apologise 
formally but have at’ the same time represented their readi- 
ness to submit to any punishment meted out to them. It is 
possible that’ the Hditor, the respondent Gandhi, did not 
realise that he was breaking the law and there would be 
no doubt if that were so, that it was not realised by his 


| publisher, the respondent Desai. The respondents seem 


to have posed not as. law breakers but rather as passive 
resistors of the law. It would therefore be sufficient in 
my opinion to enunciate unmistakably forthem the law 
in these matters,.to severely reprimand them for their 
proceedings and to warn them of the penalties impos 

by the High Court. posable 


Mr. Justice Kajiji concurred, 


at Nava Jivan Mudranalaya, Chudi Ql, Pankore Naka, Ahmedabad 


and published by Mahadey I,Desai at the samo place. 
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Notes. 


Swagatam—Gujerat is welling up with ex- 
pectation and enthusiasm at the prospect of having 
for ber honoured guest the poet—laureate of Asia. 
The Sahitya Parishad, which meets in this city 
during this week, has added to its attraction by 
Dr. Tagore’s consenting to attend its opening 
ceremony. We tender our heartiest welcome 
te the poet who has been a continuous source of 
inspiration to young India. 


Your pledges, Mr. George:—-In view of the 
extra—-ordinary moderation and calmness with which 
the Khilafat Deputation put their case before the 
Premier of England, the blunt, unimaginative and 
unresponsive reply of the latter is the more extre- 
mely to be regretted. Mr. Mahomad Ali put the 
minimum Muslim demand in the clearest and most 
dispassionate terms. He condemned the massacres and 
urged that an International Commission be appoint- 
ed to enquire into the alleged atrocities, Condign 
punishment may then be awarded to the real cul- 
prits. But Mr. Lloyd George would have nothing 
of this and indulged in lot of rhetorical phrasic- 
logy seeking justification for the adoption of stringent 
measures againt Turkey. “Turkey like Germany 
and Austria had been beaten,” said the Premier, 
“Germany and Austria have paid the penalty for 
defeat. Germany has had justice, pretty terrible 
justice. Why should Turkey escape ?” 

* # % 


In this askance manner did the Premier meet 


the Khilafat Deputation and its advances. He perhaps 
forgot that there is a plain emphatic reply to 
his query and that is in his own pledges—pledges 
‘specific’, ‘unqualified’ and ‘deliberate. ’ The 
terrible, stern justice to Turkey must be tem- 
pered with the pledged word and redeemed honour 
of the British Empire; otherwise what was the 
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fun of guaranteeing maintenance of the Turkish 
Empire, preservation of holy places and above all 
warranting that Khilafat isthe question for, the 
Muslims alone to decide, Besides the Premier should 
see that in meting that ruthless terrible justice 
to Turkey, he does not chastice those who have 
helped him to win the victory. 


& * = * 

Mr. Lloyd George is ridiculously inconsistent. 
In the same breath in which he says that the Allies 
are meting out nothing more or less than justice to 
Turkey, he claims to have ‘very largely defered to 
the wishes of Indian Mussalmans’. We still hope 
that if the aimsand intentions of the allics are 
honest, if the pledged word and honour of the 
British Government is to be redeemed and if Muslim 
wishes are to be respected, the Turkish problem 
can find a healthy and agreeable solution. In the 
mean time we strongly urge our Muslim brothers 
not to lose heart. Every adverse utterance should 
strengthen their resolve not to spoil the cause by 
fanatical impatience or by week—kneed submission. 


Anti-Asiatics up in Arms:—As was to be ex- 
pected, the Anti-Asiatics are up in arms against the 
Indians in South Africa. Of course they have been 
so, for the last decade or two but now that a Com- 
mission is sitting to inquire into the land and trading 
rights of Indians, the South Africans’ League—the 
only formidable Anti-Asiatic organisation in Trans- 
vaal—is vigorously circulating a draft petition through- 
out South Africa with a view to obtaining as many 
signatures as it can and then presenting it to Parlia- 
ment “as a tangible expression of the feelings of the 
white people of this province upon this vital 
question, ” 

% * 4” 

What is this vital question and this tangible ex- 
pression of the white people’s feelings? The vital 
question is, of course, the so called ‘‘ Asiatic Menace,” 
and the tangible expression of feelings embodies 
a policy of “segregation rigorously enforced ", What 
does this policy, amount to in plain, ungarbled 
language ? It meansthat not only should every 
bit of restrictive and repressive legistation, in re- 
gard to the Indian, that is now on the Transvaal 
Statute Book, be enforced throvghout South Africa 
but also that he ( the Indian ) should, steadily bat 
surely, be deprived of whatever rights he has in 
respect of trade, property, freedom of movement 
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ete. He is to be reduced to downright helotage 
and confined strictly to hard and fast locations known 
as “Asiatic Bazars.” That is what the draft peti- 
tion which we reproduce elsewhore and the speech 
of Mr. Phillips, the President of the League, 
passages from which also are reproducéd in these 
pages, demand, How should we view this agitation 
and také up the ehallenge thrown down by the Lea- 
guers ? 
* % % 

There is no doubt that it is a formidable and 
well organised agitation and the League is going 
to put up a strong and strenuons fight to achieve 
its end and to urge its segregation policy immedia- 
tely before the Commission: But while we would 
be tho last to underrate the strength and signi- 
ficance of such opposing and influential forces, we 
are not.prepared, having regard to the ‘segregated’ 
composition -and character of the League itself and 
the wild, sweeping, and may we say, chimerical nature 
of. its demands, to attach too much importance to 
the League’s activities and allow our hopes to be 
damped about a just and equitable sclution of the 
Indian problem in the near future and an immediate 
redress of the grievances under investigation 
by the commission. Nevertheless to be forewarned 
is to be forearmed. Sir Benjamin Robertson will 
have powerful forces to count against him and it 
is upto both the people and the Government of India 
to back him with all the support that they can 
command. 

IMPERIAL CETIZENSHIP ASSOCIATION'S 

ACTIVITIES. 

The first-report of the Imperial Citizenship Associa- 
tion, deacling with the feur years’ activ.ties of the 
Association from 12th August 1915, the date of 
its foundation, to 31st December, 1918, has just 
been published. The Asscciation has keen doing 
its share of work in inquiring into the social, moral 
and economic conditions and safeguarding the civil 
rights of our countrymen abroad. We give below 
a brief summary of the report:— 


ORIGIN OF THE ASSOCIATION. 

The Association owes its existence to the South 
African Indian Relief Fund, organized in 1914, at the 
instance of the late Jamented Mr. Gopal Krishna Gokhale, 
with the late lamented Sir R. J. Tata as Presidont, 
and Sir Pherozshaw M. Mehta as Vice-President, for 
the purpose of helping our fellow conutrymen in South 
Africa in théir struggle against tho Asiatie Registration 
Act of the South African Union Government. The 
Honorary Secretaries of the, South African Indian Relief 
Fund had at that time a substantial balance in their hands 
and. a meeting of the subscribers to the Fund which met 
on the 3rd November, 1914, had no hesitation in deciding 
that the balance should be devoted in securing, safeguar- 
ding and maintaining the economic interests and the 
civil rights of Indiaus as equal subjects of the British 
Crown, in all British Colonies as well as foreig 
tries and a committee, to be called the South 
Indian Committee, of 


n coun- 
~—African 
consisting 


several leading 


subscribers, was appointed and authorised to form an 
Association for the purpose of “ safeguarding the 
interests of Indians outside India, ” and this Association 


was accordingly formed. 
ACTIVITIES OF THE ASSOCIATION. 


The first act of the Association was to assist fina- 
cially and otherwise the work of Mr. Andrews in 


connection with indentured labour in the 


Colonies. 

The other questions which occupied the attentio 
of the Association during the year were the deporation 
of seven Indians from Mauritius and the South African 
question: 

Messrs. Andrews and Pearson having returned from 
their tour to Fiji early in 1916, their report was publi- 
shed by the Association and submitted tothe Government 
of India. In February 1917, a public meeting of the 
citizens of Bombay was called, presided over by Sir Jam- 
setjec Jeejeebhoy, to protest against the proposed conti- 
nuance of indentured labour to Fiji and to demand its 
immediate discontinuance. The ladies of Bombay also held 
a meeting of protest and a request was made to the Vice- 
roy to receive a deputation of the Women of Indis to 
address H. E. personally on the question. The Associstion 
also decided to afford assistance to M:. Andrews in his 
second deputation to Fiji. 


Mr. Gandhi’s final draft on the Inter-Departmental 
Committee’s Report was the first item placed for the 
consideration of the Council at its meeting on the 4th Ja- 
nuary, 1918. 

At a meting of the Commttee of the Association held 
on the 22nd April the Rev. Mr. Androws addressed the 
Committee on certain aspects of the Indian Labour Prob- 
lem and other questions which had come under his notice 
in the course of his late visit to Australia and Fiji. A 
decision of the Supreme Court of Maritzburg ruling that 
subjects of Native States were not “British subjects” 
was brought to the notice of the Committee at this mee- 
ting and it was decided to make a representation to the 
Government on that important question. The Committee 
sanctioned the remission of a sum of 1,000 to Fiji on the 
recommendation of the Rev. Mr. C. F. Andrews for the 
opening of a school at Fiji and for supplying some nurses 
for a year. 

At this meeting Mr. G. W. Tadwalker, Secretary of 
the Indian Association, Nairobi,’Hast Africa, read a paper 
on the conditions of Indians in British East Africa. The 
letter of the Hon. Mr. Purshotamdas on the same subject 
was considered, and it was resolved that a representation 
be made to the Government of India asking them to 
move the Colonial office with a view toremedy the gievan- 
ces detailed by Mr, Tadwalkar and the Hon Mr, Parsh- 
otamdas Thakordas, 


After recording its deep thankfulness to the 
British and Indian Governments for the abolition 
of Indentured Labour, the report says:— 


The Association has carefully considered the sub- 
stitute proposed to be established in place of indentured 
labour and is of opinion that no substituted system 
is called for. Itis to be hoped that the representations 
of the people of this country will reeeive the weight 
and consideration they deserve, 
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ITS FUTURE PROGRAMME. 


The other questions to which the Assosiation ad- 
dressed itself during the last four years have not yet 
completed their official rounds. But the Committee wishes 
to assure the public that the Assovsiation watches and 
will continue to watch the interests of Indians outside 
India with the utmost vigilance and nothing possible 
will be left undone to improve the lot and status of our 
fellow countrymen, who have left their motherland with 
the obvious object of making their lives more tolerable 
than they thought was possible in their own country. 

The Association then records its appreciation and 
gratitude for the work done by Messrs. Andrews, Gandhi 
and Polak in helping the cause of Indians out of India 
and finally concludes:— 


The Association feels that the time is fast approach- 
ing when ali the different questions, for dealing with 
which this Association has been organized, will be coming 
to the front in the immediate future. The din of war 
and the party truce, which, undér the necessity of the 
political and military situation of the Empire, had hushed 
all differences and suspended all disputes, having come 
to an end, the old feelings of rivalry will again revive 
and the old views of self-interest will hold their wonted 
place once more in the counsels of the self-governing 
dominions of the British Empire and probably also in 
all the countries of the world, with which India and In- 
dians are in some kind of economic contact. And it is 
net an cxaggeration to say that unless India came to 
the help of her sons abroad, the lot of the latter will he 
unthinkable in the extreme. 


RENEWED TROUBE IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


Even as this report is presente] the South African 
Union Parliament has already passed an Act which cuts 
down the rights of Indians, poor as these rights already 
are, of holding lands and trade licenses and more legisla- 
tion of the kind is expected to follow. A great and vigo- 
rous movement for the repeal of all disabilities, new and 
old, is loudly called for, and must be at once taken in hand 
to vindicate the status of Imperial Citizenship which In- 
dians unquestionably hold. Agitation in the Dominions, 
diplomatic representation to the various states concerned, 
unmistakable articulation of publicopinion in India with. 
a view tostengthen the-hands of the Government in 
India and England, all this is, and more will be, impera- 
tive in the immdiate future and yourCommittee appeals 
for losing no and providing 
for vigorous work to secure reconstruction of the position 
of Indians outside India, in order that complete removal 
of racial inequality and differential legislation of every 
kind may be achieved without delay. 


FINANCIAL POSITION. 


On the 3lsh of December, 1918, the financial 
position of the Association was as follows: — 

Tt had securities of the face value of Rs. 4, 20,000 lodged 
for safe custody in thelBank of Bombay in the names of the 
Trusteas inclaling Sir Jamsatjee Jeejeebhoy Bart. Sir H. 
A. Walia, ths Hon. Sir Pazilbhoy Carrimbhoy Kt., Mr. 
Narotam Morarji Gosuldis, Mr. K. Nitrajaa aad Me. J. 
B. Petit. Tite ineom> aniexpanditure amounted to Rs, 
_ 15,3208-6 and Rs. 13, 203-11-5 respectively and the 
Bvuik was 5639-12-8. 


time in authorising 
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THE SATYAGRAHA WEEK. 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


First and foremost in the programme for the 
holy National Week I put fasting and prayer. I 
have said enough to emphasise the Mmeecessity of 
both these fcr the unfoldment of our national 
life. I speak of these from personal experience. 
But writing toa friend on this very matter of ptra- 
yer, Icame across a beautiful thing from Tenny- 
son which I present to the readers of Young 
India, if perchance I might convert them to a 


definite belief in the efficacy of prayer. Here is 
the gem 
“......More things are wrought by prayer 


“Than this world dreams of, Wherefore let thy voice 
“Rise like a fountain for me night and day. 
“For what are men better than sheep or goats 
“That nourish a blind life within the brain, 
“If, knowing God, they lift not hands of prayer 
“ Both for themselves and those who eall th:m frie<d? 
“For so the whole round ea:th is every way 
“Bound by gold chains alout the feet of Gol.” 
Throughout my waaderings ia India, I 
have had the privilege of mixing with men of 
all creeds, of mixing with thousands of wonen, 
hundreds upon hundreds of students, I have dis- 
cussed with them national prodlems with a passion 
which I am unable-to describe. I have found that 
we have not yet reached a gonscious recognition 
of our national state. We have not had the discipl:ne 
necessary for a realisatioa of thit state anl I ven- 
ture to say that there is nothing so psw:rful as 
fasting and prayer that would give w3 the - requi- 
site discipline, spirit of celf-sacrifics, Lumility aad 
resoluteness of will without which there ¢2n b2 no real 
progress. I hopa thorefo-e thit m‘ll-ons throughout 
India will open the Satya, raia Week with sincere 
fasting and prayer. 


I do not wish, during this week, to emphasise 
the civil resistance part of Satyagraha. I would 


us to contemplate truth and non-violence, 
to appreciate their invincibility. 
if all of us regulated our lives by this eter- 
nal law of Satya and Ahimsu, there will be 
no occasion for civil or other resistance, Civil re- 
sistance comes into play when only a small body 
of men endeavour to follow truth in ths face of 
opposition It is difficult to know what is truth, 
when to defen] it to the point of civil resirtarca, 
and how to avoid error in the shape of v-olence in 
one’s pursuit after truth. There may well bs 
differences of opinion aa to the alv-sability of 
preaching civil 1esis‘anc: asac¢ eel du ing a week 
devoted to national uplift, in whieh one secks’ tha 


like 


and Indeed. 
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co-operation of all without distinction of party, 
class or creed. 


Beyond the prayer and fasting on the 6th and 
the 13th we have the collection for the Jallianwala 
Bagh Memorial. I trust that complete organisation 
would be set up in every province, in every dis- 
trict, and every town or village. 


The third part of the activity is represented by 
three meetings during the week all over India at 
the stated times, whereat I Lave suggested the 
passing of certain resolutions, viz. on the Rowlatt 
Act which gave rise to the Satyagraha movement, 
the Khilafat question which by Hindu association 
cements Hindu-Muslim unity and what may be 
called the Jallianwala Bagh resolution to be passed 
on the 13th April calling upon the Government to 
take such measures as may be necessary to prevent 
a repetition of the tragedies that were witnessed 
during Martial Law regime and which were 
opened even before the inauguration of Martial Law 
by the unlawful massacre of the 13th. I suggest 
the following resolutions fer acceptance :— 


For the 6th April. 


1. This meeting of the citizens of......... eoses. hereby 

places onrecord ite emphatic opinicn that there 
will be no peace in the land until the Rowlatt Act 
is repealed and therefore appeals to the Government 
of India to introduce at the earliest opportunity a 
bill repealing that act. 


For the Oth April. 


2. This meeting of Hindus, Mahomedans and others, 
the inhabitants of............... trusts that the Khilafat 
question will be solved consistantly with the just 
demands of the Mussalmans of India and with the 
solemn pledges of his Majesty’ ministers and this 
meeting records its opinion that in the event of 
adverse decision being arrived at, it will be the duty 
cf every Indian to withdraw cc-cpcration from 
the Goverzmert until the pledges are fulfilled and 
. Mustalmen centiment ccnciliated. 


For the 13th April. 


3. This meeting of the inhabitants of,........... »--18 of 
opinion that whilst mob excesses at Amritsar, although 
committed after grave provocation, were worthy of 
condemnation, the deliberate and calculated massacre, 
without warning, by General Dyer, of innocent, 
unarmed and otherwise defencelers men at Jallian- 
wala Bagh was an unexampled act of barbarity and 
hopes that the Government of India and the Im- 
perial Gcvernment will take such steps as will render 
impossible a repetition of such barbarity and other 
similar barbarities committed by responsible officers 
in the Punjab during the period of Martial Law 
administration and hopes that recommendations 
made by the Punjab Sub-committee of the Indian 
National Congress will be carried out in 
entirety, 


their 
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THE PUNJAB NON-OFFICIAL REPORT. 

The much expected report is published. The Com- 
missioners may congratulate themselves on the me- 
thodical manner in which they have approached their 
work and the moderation with which they have 
handled their difficult task, The status of the Commis- 
sioners must give added weight to a report which 
is otherwise capab'e of standing on its merits. The 
Commisioners have not travelled beyond the evidence 
they had in their possession. The reader is there- 
fore, if he is so minded, able to test the conclusions 
for himself, The recommendations are neither wild 
nor weak, The Commissioners boldly ask for the 
recall of the Viceroy and the dismissal from service 
of Sir Michael O'Dwyer, General dyer and other 
officers. These are the two recommendations against 
which there may be some opposition. But the Commis 
sioners have given clear and unimpeachable reasons 
for each recommendation. And if the veracity of 
the facts set forth by them is not challenged, their 
recomnendations are unchallengeable. 

It is not without much pain that we find our- 
selves in agreement with the recommendation for the 
Viceroy’s recall. We believe His Excellency to be 
a cultured English gentleman meaning well by India 
and anxious to do the right thing. But these are 
not thesole qualifications -for- the high Viceregal 
office. Lord Chelmsford has undoubtedly shown s 
lack of imagination, He has applied to his Indian 
office the traditions ofa colonial constitutional Gov- 
ernor who has invariably to be guided by the ad- 
vice of his ministers, is politically precluded from 
taking the initiative and affects colonial! policies, if he 
affects them at all, not in virtue of office but through 
subtle influence and social-intercourse. A Governor 
in the self-governing colonies acts by making gentle 
suggestions, never pressing them on his ministers, 
and tries to move public cpinion not by exercise 
of authority but by making indirect firiends at social 
and semi-political functions. The very qualities 
therefore that enable a Colonial Governor to make 
a success of himself disqualify Lord Chelmsford for 
the Viceregal office. The Viceroy of India has 
immense powers, he is an autocrat, he domirates 
the Executive Council. A mere suggestion from 
him is like a legal sanction. He initiates and gives 
effect to policies. He supervises, with the very tan- 
gible right of intervention, the administration of 
the provinces. He has, therefore, to be a strong 
ruler, with great imagination, with popular sympathies 
which he is never arfaid to show. With all the 
qualities of the heart Lord Chelmsford has 
shown himself to be weak at critical junctures. 
Instead of leading his colleagues he has allowed 
himself to be ruled by them. He has allowed 
his provincial administrators to do as they have 
liked. The result was a variety of policies—level- 
headedness or conciliation in Bombay even under 
provocation, repression, persecution and intolerance 
without provocation in the Punjab. Such a cone 
trast should be impossible under a central Gove 
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ernment with a chief at the centre who knows 
his mind and who knows how to impose his will 
on his subordinates, Lord Chelmsford has signally 
failed and so we believe that the Commissioners 
would have failed in their duty if they had hesitated 
to advise, with the facts before them, the recall 
of His Excellency the Viceroy. 


With reference to the findinys too, the Commissioners 
have ‘if anything’ erred on the side of moderation. 
But perhaps it would be better for the public to dis- 
cuss the findings after the publication of the 
report of the official Committce. So far as the 
evidence ccllected by the non-official Commissioners 
goes, we feel that no other findings were possible. 
Indeed going through the evidence we can see a 
studious attempt to refrain from stating conclusions 
which could not be absolutely supported by over- 
whelming array of facts, 


INDIANS ABROAD. 


THE Two AFRICAS, 


So long as the war lasted, the position of our 
countrymen abroad seemed for the moment to be 
secure under political and military necessity. Party 
truce was called by both the dominating party and 
the sufferers, there was a mutual response and all 
disputes and differences were cast aside in the in- 
terests of a bigyer issue—winning the war for the 
Empire. But the war having come to an end, the 
truce also seems to have ended and we have had 
ample signs of this during the period of last year 
and more. The feelings of rivalry have begun 
to revive, the old views of class interests to have 
their sway and once again we are dragged into the 
colour struggle in the self-governing dominions and 
Protectorates of the British Empire, chiefly the two 
Africas. But a greater vigilance on our part to safe- 
guardthe bare rights and interests of our fellow- 
countrymen abroad, coupled witha more broadened 
outlook and sympathetic attitude, owing to the war, 
of some of the responsible European settlers and 
adininistrators, has eased the situation and smooth- 
ed the task of bringing about permanent mu- 
tual understanding and settlement. Things have 
already begun to take a favourable turn in East 
Africa. We have discovered that we have in some 
of the European settlers there, fair-minded reason- 
able and honest menu—men above class prejudices 
and interests—who are willing to stand by 
the side ef their weaker Indian brother-settlers, 
against the organised onslaughts, the utterly base- 
less charges and fulminations of a section of the 
white community. The protests and bold utter- 
ances of men like Messrs Robert Chamberlain, G. 
Hl. W. Mackenzie and F,. Coloman 
anti-Indian ayitation, are beginning to have their 
effect. The latest number of Hust African Chro- 
nicle reports that there was a marked difference 
in the attitude of the latest session of the Conven- 
tion of European 
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conspicuous by its absence from the agenda of the 
Convention, The almost unanimous or yagainst the 
Asiatics, raised by candidates at their election 
addresses a little time back was abandoned by the 
candidates at Nairobi, Uplive and the Coast. And 
there are other signs which show that the angle of 
vision is beginning to change gradually, if not all 
at once. 

In South Africa also, the prospect is hopeful. A 
name no less eminnet than that of General Smuts’ 
has been added to the growing list of those who have 
come out on behalf of justice tothe Indiansin Africa. 
General Smuts has openly declared that while a 
member of the War Cabinet, he had great opportu- 
nities of knowing the feelines of Indians, and that 
they have broadened his outlook, his sympathy and 
his respect for Indian fellow-settlers in Africa. 

But whilo allthis may be said about the hopeful 


‘ outlook, let it be remembered that it is all due to 


_ our own constant hammering and utmost vigilance, 


i 


It is no exaggeration to say that the timely visit 
of that noble and esteemed friend of India, Mr, 
Andrews, was chiefly if not entirely responsible for 
this happy change of vision in East Africa. The 
unceasing labour and skill with which he investi- 
gated the conditions of Indians in East Africa, and 
the charges of moral depravity hurled against them; 
the etlective manner in which he proved to the hilt 
that those charges were utterly baseless and malici- 
ous and further, were solely inspired to instigate 
measures of repression against Indians; all this had 
its inevitable reaction agninst the nefarions propo- 
ganda, It woke up the sympathies of fair-minded 
and honest British settlers and put heart into them 
to speak out, 

In the case of South Africa also, it is the firm 
and sound attitude of the Government of India 
backed by an emphatic and united public opinion 
that has acted as a check upon the further mis- 
chievous activities of the selfish and grcedy white set- 
tlers of the colony. 

Thus it will be seen that the need for more and 
more hopeful outlook for the exercise of utmost 
vigilance anda constant hammering on the part 
of the public anda firmand sound attitude on the 
part of our Government, becomes the greater. The 
little hopeful signs that we see to-day should delude 
no one into the false belief that our task is done, 
our object achieved, and the rights and the interests 
of our countrymen abroad guaranteed. We have a 
far heavier task before us, The little response that 
our efforts have met has, on the contrary, revealed 
to us the further necessity of action and agitation 
to secure proper and rightful status for our country: 
men in the land of their toil, We have only made 
a beginning. We have to strive to achievo the end, 
May our Associations like the Imperial Citizenship 
Association and other bodies remain fer ever mind- 
ful of this; and being mindful, enlarge the sphere, 
increase their activities and justify their existence 
to the fullest possible measure. 


& 
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OUR HOPES 
ANTI-ASIATIC VIEW. 

At the South Africans’ League Congress held in Po- 
tohefstroom, Transvaal, in the first week of February last 
the chairman, Mr. L. J. Phillips, delivered an important 
speech, setting forth the reasons for the existence of the 
League and its aims and policy. We give below important 
extracts from his speech which we owe to the T'mies of 
India. 

The Congress was convened in order to consider the 
Draft Petition which it is proposed to present to Parlia- 


ment, and the text of which is also given below Before’ 


proceeding to discuss the petition, Mr. Phillips outlined 


question :— 
Why in face of all our restrictive laws, prohibiting 


ocoupation of premises on the Witwatersrand, prohibiting | 


residence in all our Transvaal towns, the Indian has suc 
oseded in disregarding such laws, has corducted himself as 
though such laws did not exist, and has acquired by 
special legislation rights which flow from his own wrong. 

The first cause is “over-anxienty, over—de!icacy on the 
part of the Trarsvaal in the desiré to avoid difficulties 
which conflicting interests of various parts of the Empire 
must bring about. ” The second cause is ‘‘ the influence of 
the wholesale trading concerns in South Africa. ” Mr. 
Phillips on this point says :— 

If the volume of trading done by the Transvaal, Natal 
snd the Cape ve considered, it must mean that the floating 
libilities of Indians to these houses must run into many 
millions sterling. I have listened to several estimates of 


what this amount of money may be, but when you remem- | 
ber that more than 50 per cent. of the trade in Natal isin | 


the hands of the Indians, that in the outside towns of the 
Transvaal its proportion is just as great, that in the 
town of Johannesburg there are nearer.5,000 than 4,000 
Indians holding licenses of various sorts, you will appreci- 
ate that the volume of trade interests among the wholesale 
houses affected by the question must be enormons. This 
consideration applies not only to those houses in South 
Africa but to similar houses in the United Kingdom and 


in India. It forms a pcweful influence cn this question, | 


one which cannot be lightly disturbed and one which 
grows in weight. 


The third cause is the « apathy of the people towards 

the question. ” | 
THE MAGNITUDE OF THE PROBLEM. 

Mr. Phillips next considers the magnitude of the prob- 
lem. He says: 

In the matter of immigration it does not appear in 
apite of the Act of 1913 that the door has been closed and 
tight-locked, as is so often said. 

In 1914 there were 11, 054 male Asiatics entitled by 
virtue or registration to be in the Transvaal. By the year 
1918 this number had increased to 14,104. Now this would 
be serious enough even if the figures represented the 
substantial truth of the position. But I have no heistation 
in saying that they do not. The belief is held that if a 
eeneus of the Indian population in the Transvaal were ta- 
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SITUATION IN SOUTH AFRICA. 


AND FEARS. 
SYMPATHETIC UTTERANCES AND PROMISES 
OF SOUTH AFRICAN NOTABLES. 

In his speach at the Imperial Conference held in 1917, 
at which the Resolution on Reciprocity of Treatment 
between India and the Dominions was passed, General 
Smuts, on behalf of South Africa, said :— 

‘In South Africa there has been this fundamental 
trouble, that the white community have been afraid 
of opening the door too wide to Indian immigration. 
We are not a homogeneous population. We are a white 
minority on a black continent, and the settlers in 


' South Africa have for many years been actuated by the 


three causes which, in his opinion, answer the following | fear that to open the door to another non-white race 


; would make the position of the few whites in South 
| Africa very dangerous indeed. It ;is because of that 


fear, and not because of any other attitude towards 
the question of Asia, that they have adopted an 
attituda which sometimes, I am bound to admit, has 
assumed the outward form, although not the reality, 
of intolerance. Luckily we have got over those difli- 
culties. The visit of the late Mr. Gokhale to South 
Africa did an enormous amount of good. His visit 
was followed later by the visit of Sir Beajamin 
Robertson, a distingulshed public servant of India, 
who also assisted the Government to overcome great 
difficulties on this point some years ago. The result has 
been the passage of legislation to which both the white and 
the Indian communities agreed. There is still a difference 
of opinion on administrative matters of detail, some of 
which are referred to in the Memorandum (Lord Sinha’s 
memorandum on the position of Indians in the Colonies) 
which is before us, but I feel sure and I have always 
felt sure, that once the whito community in South Africa 
were rid of the fear that they were going to be flooded by 
unlimited immigration from India, all the other questions 
would be considered subsidiary and would become easily 
and perfectly soluble. That is the position in which we 
are; now that the fear which formerly obsessed the 
settlers there bas been removed; the great principle of 
restricting emigration for which they have contended is 
on our Statute Book with the consent of the Indian 
population in South Africa and the Indian authorities 
in India; and, that being so, I think that the dvor is 
open now for a peaceful and statesmanlike solution 
of all the minor administrative troubles which occurred 


and which will occur from time to time. Of course 
the main improvement has been the calling of 
India to the Council Chamber of the Empire. 


Here, if any question proves difficult of treatument, 
we can discuss’ it in a friendly way and try to find 
in consultation a solution, and I am _ sure we 
shall ever find it. I for one do not consider that, 
amongst the multitudinous problems which confront us 
in our country, the question of India will trouble us 
much in future. ” 

Lord Sinha, in his Memorandum kefore the Imperial 
Conference of 1918 condemned Law No 3 of 1885 as “an 
anachronism’ and “opposed to the spirit of modern legis- 
lation”. Mr Burton on behalf.of the South African Union 
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ken to-day, they would be found to exceed 20,000 males. 

In Johanesburg, where the number of properties owned or 
leased to Indians was nil in 1903, they ran into hundreds 
in the year 1919. And the same progress according to our 
information is to be found in other towns in the Transvaal. 
On the Witwatersrand it is claimed by themselvessthat 
their capital exceeds six million sterling. In Johannesburg 
there are certainly over 4,000 probably 4,500 and _pos- 
sibly 5,000 Asiatic licences of various sorts in exist- 
ence to-day from the hawker through the various stages 
of commercial operations up to a considerable number of 
wholesale importing houses. 

In the whole of the Transvaal] it is claimed that 
their capital amounts to eight million sterling. If this 
progress during the short space of 16 years is appreciat- 
ed, who may visualise the progress which may be made 
in the next half century ! 

In Natal tc-day there are three Indians to every two 
white men, and they are employed in practically every 
trade. Is it extravagant to believe that the time will 
come in our history when the white workers’ place in 
South Africa will be a thing of the past? Is it extrava- 


gant to believe that our expansion on white lines will fail? © 


RIGOROUS SEGREGATION. 


Passing toa consideraticn of the proposal to repat- 
riate all Asiatics, Mr. Phillips decides against it on two 
grounds : first, it would not be practicable, and secondly, 
it would not be just. The solution of the problem 
lies in the suggestions of the Draft Petition, of which the 
outstanding point is “segregation rigorously carried 
out,” Mr, Phillips continues as follows :— 

Now segregation is insisted upon on these grounds 
which dictated the policy underlying the terms of our 
Transvaal Laws. The Indians quickly demonstrated the 
insanitary conditions under which they were prepared 
to live, and under which they continue to live to this 
day. Their mode of living isa menace to public health. 

Segregation is ‘nsisted upon on social grounds. We 
desire as a people to remain white people, and the grow- 
ing numbers and the increasing wealth of Indians 
added to their free intercourse with white people by 
indiscriminate residence in our towns, is menacing the 
future of our race. The real point is, ‘Are we deter- 
mined to remain a white race 2’ 

Then segregation must be rigorously enforced if we 
are to maintain our rule and control over the native 
races of our own country. The natives of South Africa, 
especially those in Natal, see people of a clan and colour 
the same as their own. Judged by the only test they would 
apply, which is physical endurance, thay see aclass inferior 
to their own. 

The Natives no doubt do appreciate that there are 
various classes amongst the Indians in South Africa; but 
the position in the bulk appeals to the Native in no 
other way than this, that people whom he classes with 
himself are granted privileges, which are denied to him. 
He knows that they are not of this country, that they have 
no national right to be here. He knows that the Indian 
flouts and disregards our laws relating tu him, He knows 
that we restrict him to his location and le sees Indians 


Government promised sympathetic consideraticn of the 
Memorandum. 

“It is only fair to say, and it is the truth, that we have 
found that Indians in our midst in Scuth Africa who form 
in some parts a very substantia) portion cf the poy ulation 


are good, law-abiding and quiet citizens, and it is our duty 
to see, as Lord Sinha has expressed it, that they are trcat- 
ed as human beings with feelings like curown and ina 
proper maprer.......As far as we are concerned in Scuth 
Africa we are in agreement with the proyosal to refer the 
Memorandum to the consideration of our Goverrn ent ard 
we will give it the most symyathetic ccnsideration that 
we can certainly”. 

Replying to the address presented to him by the 
Durban Indian Community, General Smuts in a sympa- 
thetic speech made the following pregnant observations:— 

With the improvement of the status ef India, the 
position of the Indians in other places will be better. 
Before my return, I found that the Asiatic Trading Act 
had been passed in the Union Parliamcxt aid ilat tLae 
had been a great deal cf irritation amcng the Irdians 
here and which had also caused a great deal cf feeling in 
India. But the Governn.cnt had decided to ay pcint a ccm- 
mission to watch over the interests cf Irdiexs ¢o tl at ro 
stigma may attach to them. cme cf you think I leck 
down upon Indians, Lut that is rct so, I]eck up to them. 
They come from a very old civilisation—much older than 
ours. They are able to hold their ovn,,,We have ovr diffl- 
culties in South Africa, and weas arial] white con mu- 
nity cannot withstand a great influx of Indiane...Eut now 
that the Indians are here, Ibold they ¢l.culd lave fair 
treatment in a]] parts of the Union. We have to live side 
by side in conciliation and we must.endeayour. 10 urder- 
stand each other’s standpoint so that we may live and 
grow together. We are members of ore family ard belcng 
to the same Empiae. 


living in the midst of white people, and he is thinking,— 


no, heis publicly asking to day, why should these things be ? 
We demand segregation on economic grounds. The 


wealth of every nation is largely derived from its comme- 
rce and is a legitimate reward of the people constituting 


that nation. The one thing the Indian is demonstrating 
in South Africa to-day is this, that give him time and 
opprtunity and he will monopolise the wealth to be derived 


from this source. Now can we expect expansion on white 

lines if we are forced to admit this possibility 1 
Therefore segregation whilst it is restricted to ~gsis 

dence for the present and for some years to come, must 


eventually apply to their trading also. This League, I 
believe, is prépared to advocate that those trading rights 


which are now in existence shall be allowed to remain 


during the lives of the pfesent holders and be allowed to 
be exercised on their present sites so long as sucha holder 
shall live. But if we are to obtain finality to this menace 


such a holder should be compelled to reside amongst his 
own people. He should not be allowed to transfer his lice- 
nce. Upon his insolvency it should cease and when the 
holder dies such licence should die with him, Jn other 


words we aim at the ultimate elimination of the Indian 
trader in the tow.as and districts otherwise than in bazzare 


attached to those yuarters in tohich they wowd be segregate?, 
( Italics owrs ). 


Our readers will be able to judge trom the above how tho very gravity of the situation as enunciated 


‘by Mr. Phillips in introducing the Draft 


Anti-Asiatics, 


Petition, 


condemns the brutal attitude taken by the 
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THE DRAFT PETITION. 


The following is tho draft petition refered to above:— 
To the Honourable the Speaker and Members, 


House of Assembly, 
Union of South Africa. 


The petition of the Congress of the South Africans’ 
League representing Municipalities, Chambers of Com- 
merce, Sundry Public Bodies and White inhabitants of 
the Transvaal, undersigned— 
Humbly Sheweth, 

That the growing numbers and influence of the 
Asiatic community in the Transvaal constitute a serious 
menace to the social and economic well-being of the White 
inhabitants of this Province. 

That the avowed and publicly-expressed contempt for 
and continued and  presistent evasion and disregard of 
the Laws of this Province by Asiatics cast a serious 
reflection upon the administration and tend to instil 
into the minds of the large native population a lack 
of respect for the laws and institutions of this country. 


That the policy of the other Dominions of the British 


Ewpire is one of rigorous exclusion. 


That every attempt on the part of the Transvaal Gov- 
ernment and of the Union Government to deal with this 
question has resulted in a surrender of the rights of the 
White community without in any way bringing finality 
to the problem. 

That in many instances the so-called acquisition of 
rights by Asiatics in the Transyaal has originated from 
their infringement of the laws, which infringement has 
been condoned by the Government by reason of its failure 
to enfcrce such Jaws. In consequence, Parliament lias 
been compelled to pass legislation legalising illegalities— 
the occupation of premises by Asiatics which prior to that 
date was illegal. 

That the apathy which has prevailed hitherto on the 
part of the Government in enforcing the laws of the Tra- 
nsvaal, discriminating between Whites and Asiatics in re- 
gard to occupation of residential sites in towns, is regard- 
edas a potent causo of the dissatisfaction that to-day 
exists among the White inhabitants of the Transvaal. 

That your petitioners regard a \ strictly enforced 
system of segregation as the only remedy for a situa- 
tion which is increasing in danger and menace. 

That your petitioners are convirced of the failure of 
central administration and urge upon Government to de- 
centralise such udministration by entrusting to Municipa- 
lities the duty of enforcing the laws which are already in 
existence in this Province. 

That in the opinion of your petitioners the licensing 
laws of the Cape Province, whereunder the granting, 
withholding or renewal of trading licences is the sole 


prerogative of Municipalities and other local bodies should 
be enacted for this Province. 

That your petitioners regard the possibility of granting 
to Asiatics legal title to trading sites within the townships 
of the Transvaal with grave apprehension believing, 48 
they do, that the granting of such title would constitute 
an outstanding surrender to the Indian community end 
perpetuate the menace which their presence in the midst 
of the Whites creates, 

That in the opinion of your petitioners the rapid growth 
of Indian Trading throughout the Transvaal consequ- 
ent upon the economic impossibility of successful competi- 
tion by White traders has made it imperative that legisla- 
tion be immediately passed in the direction of making 6 
trading licence terminable on the death or insolvency of 
the holder thereof, making it inalienable and restricting 
its possession ‘to the prewises in respect of which it is 
granted, 

That in view of the decisionin the case of the Krugers- 
dorp Municipality vs. Dadoo and Gardee that Indian 
traders and their employees who fall within the terms of 
Section I, Act 37, 1919, are legally entitled to reside any- 
where in Government townships and in view of the fact 
that the question of such residence was neither debated 
nor contemplated by Parliament, legislation be introduced 
as a matter of urgency to prevent such residence. 

That in view of the decision of the Supreme Court, 
Transvaal Provincial Division, in the case of the Krugers- 
dorp Municipality vs. Dadoo, lLtd., wherein the registe- 


red title to immoveable property acquired by an Indian 
Company before the 1st May, 1919, was cancelled, legisls- 


tion be passed as a matter of urgency, granting to such 
Compapy a period of two years in which to dispose of. such 


property, as is provided in the case of companies aequiring 
ownership since the lat May, 1919. 

That in view of the fact that the conviction is held by 
the inhabitants of the Transvaal that there has been a 
marked increase in the number of Indians in this Province, 
Government take steps to investigate the right of Indians 
and Asiatics presently residing in the Transvaal to be so 


| resident and deport such as may be found to be in illegal 


residence. 


And your petitioners as in duty bound will ever pray. 
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Notes. 
REMEMBER 
(1) 6th and 13th April for fasting and prayer. 


(2) The Jallianwalla Bagh for collecting ten lacs 
between 6th and 12th April. 
(3) The meetings regarding the Rowlatt Act, the 
Khilafat and the Bagh. 


A Noteworthy Step—Hakimjee Ajmalkhan, 
one of the most celebrated physicians of India and 
the most popular leader of Delhi, has renounced 
his titles ia a letter addrgdsed to the Deputy Com- 
missioner of Delhi and breathing sentiments worthy 
of a high-souled Mussalman. The Hakimjee is no 
demagogue. He isa man known for his moderation. 
‘He has hitherto refrained from taking part in 
politics. He is a man with a stake in the country. 
When such a man renounces his titles, his act has a 
significance which we hope the Government will 
not underrate, We believe that the Hakimjeoo’s act 
‘is only # precursor of many such acts, It ushers in 
non-0o-operation, No doubt the Government may 
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laugh at the Hakimjeo’s act, They may think that 
his renunciation harms but himself and that the 
Government will be none the worse for having to 
remove his name from the list of Durbaris. We warn 
the Government against eommitting any such grave 
blunder. For the community the Hakimjee’s act is 
symbolic of much. It is the prelude to a general with- 
drawal of co-operation from the Government and its 


' consequent paralysis. 


Mr. Andrews’ return—Mr. Andrews has ré- 
turned from his African visit. He has done most 
excellent work both in South Africa and East Africa, 
He has brought to light a situation in East Africa 
which is serious enough to require the prompt action 
by the Government of India. The Indian settlers. 
there have a right which is superior to that of their . 


| traducers. And yet the outlook for them is as dark 


as it is possible for it to be. In South Africa Mr. 
Andrews has regulated the Indian organisations, has 
given their fight against the anti-Asiatic outburst 
s definite shape, has met many European settlers, 
interviewed Sir. Benjamin Robertson and filled the 
Indian community with hope. But much remains to 
be done before the impending blow ean be averted. 
The commission that is now sitting has the opportu- 
nity of rectifying s crael wrong done toa body of 
men who have deserved well of South Africa, But 
whatever the result, Mr, Andrews by his visit to 
Africa has added materially to the many services 
rendered by him to the land of his adoption. 

The Spinning Wheel—The readers will re- 
collect that the 31st March last was the date fixed 
for awarding Mr. Rewashanker Jhaveri’s prize of 
Rs. 5,000 for the best spinning wheel capable of 
turning out yarn five times the quantity turned by 
the common wheel, Only six competitors sent in 
their inventions. None came up to the required stan- 
dard. At the same time two artisans, one from 
Baroda and the other from Sialkot, Punjab, brought 
wheels which were full of promise. The artisans 
themselves required time for perfecting their in- 
ventions. It has therefore been decided to extend 
the time to the 30th September during which pe- 
riod it is open to others to enter the competition. 
We hope that many others will do so, At the same 
time we would warn artisans against making the 
trial unless they have some technical knowledge of 
spinning wheels and understand mill spinning. A 
fine technical knowledge combined with application 
ean alone bring about the desired result, 
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THE PUNJAB SENTENCES. 
(By M. K. GANDHI.) 

The commissioners appointed by the Congress 
Punjab Sub-committée have in their report accused 
His Excellency the Viceroy of criminal want 
of imagination. His Excelleney’s refusal to commute 
two death sentences out of five is a fine 
illustration of the accusation. The rejection of the 
appeal by the Privy Council no more proves 
the guilt of the condemned than their innocence 
could have been proved by quashing the proceedings 
befora the Martial Law Tribunal. Moreover, these 
cases clearly come under the Royal Proclamation in 
accordance with its interpretation by the Punjab 
Goverument. The murdersin Amritsar were not due to 
any private quarrel betw een the murderers and their 
victims. The offence grave though it was, was purely 
political and committed under excitement, More than 
full reparation has been taken for the murders 
and arson. In the circumstances commonsense dictates 
reduction of the death sentences, The popular belief 
favours the view that the condemned men are innocent 
and have not had a fair trial. ‘The execution has 
been so long delayed that hanging at this stage 
would give a rude shock to Indian 
Viceroy with imagination would have at once 
announced commutation of the death sentences—not 
so Lord Chelmsford. In his estimation, evidently, the 
demands of justice will not be satisfied if at least 
some of the condemned men are not hanged. Public 
feeling with him counts for nothing. We shall still 
hope that either the Viceroy or Mr, Montagu will 
commute the death sentences. 

But if the Government will grievously err, if 
they carry out the sentences, the people will equally 
err if they give way to anger or grief over the hang- 
ing ifit has unfortunately to take place. Before 
we become a nation possessing an effective voice 
in the councils of nations, we must be prepared to 
contemplate with equanimity, not a thousand mur- 
ders of innocent men and women but many thou- 
sands before we attain a status in the world that 
shall not be surpassed by any nation. We hope 
therefore that all concerned will take rather than 


lose heart and treat hanging as an ordinary affair 
of life. 


[ Since the above was in type, we have received 
the cruel news, Atlast H, E. the Viceroy has merci- 
lessly given the rude shock to Indian society. It is now 
for the latter to take heart inspite of the unkindest 
cut,—Eid, Mi | 


SIR RAVINDRANATH TAGORE. 

The visit of the greatest poet of the age to Guja- 
rat, is no small event. And Gujarat has honoured 
itself by extending to the Poet a royal welcome in 
its capital, The deep reverence shown by the 
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people must have touched the Poet’s heart. His address 
tu the Sahitya Parishad isa prose-poem. It breathes 
the loftiest sentiments. Every line of it is proof of 
the religious spirit pervading his effort. It is worthy 
of the Poet and the occassion. His referente to Cal- 
cutta as the product of modern civilization is a fine 
token of his innate courtesy and humility. he had to 
speak the truth in Ahmedabed with its commercialism 
and its sixty odd mills, He had to tell Ahmedabad 
that the search after gold must be subservient to the 
search after God. He performed his task with consum- 
mate skill by describing the condition of Calcutta. We 
hope that the people of Gujarat will take to heart 
the Poet’s message. That would be its best apprecia- 
tion, 


HAKIMJI AJMALKHAN’S STEP. 


The following is the text of the letter‘addressed 
by Hakimji Ajmalkhan to the Deputy Com- 
missioner, Delhi :— 


It is not unknown to you how quiet and patient the 
Indian Mahomadens have been throughout the period 
of the war and in spite of the heart-rending and some- 
times provoking incidents connected with*the Ottoman 
Empire, which have been taking place ever since the 
termination of the war, they have not made themselves 
responsible for the slightest act of violence in any part 
of the country. On the other hand, they have during 
the war fought for the British Goverpment in the 
Dardenelles, Syria, Mesopotamia and the other parts of 
the Ottoman Empire. They believed that their holy 
places would remain safe as they had been promised, but 
in reality not one of them is in their hands, for even 
Mecca, the holiest of all the Muslim holy places and 
Medina, where our holy Prophet is buried, are not 
in their real sense, under Shariff Husain. Jerusalem 
has been wrested from the Mussalmans and is being given 
to the Jews, all the holy places of Iraqi-Arab are directly 
under the British Goverment and the remaining portion 
of Jazeirat—ul—Arab is to a great extent under their domi- 
nation. The solemn pledges held out regarding Constan- 
tinople and Thrace so far from being redeemed seem to be 
honoured in the breach, for the British and Allied 
forces have actually occupied the seat of Khilafat and it 
is proposed that it should remain under the Allied guns. 
The Mussalmans of this country have adopted all the 
constitutional means that they could think of in order to 
bring to the notice of the British Government their just 
demand, but no heed has been paid to their rights; and 
even the irreducible minimum of their requests has not 
been acceded to In these circumstances as a humble 
Mussalman I have decided to relieve myself of all the 
honours conferred upon me by the Government and I return 
herewith the gold medal of Kaisir-i-Hind together with 
the two silver medals of the Coronations Durbars of 
England and India, and henceforward I give up the title 
of Haziq—ul-Mulk. 


I hope you will be so good as to forward this letter 
together with the medals to the Head of the Local Govern- 
ment and ask him to remove my name from the list of 
Durbaris, 


As this matter concerns the public also, I am com- 
munioating it to the presss, 


April 7, 1920. 


INDIA AND EAST AFRICA. 
THE ECONOMIC ARGUMENT, 
( By Mr. C. F. Andrews. ) 
REASONS FOR INDIANS’ EXCLUSION, 


It is stated again and again, in important 
documents published in East Africa that the Indian 
is actually retarding the economic progress of the 
African native; that he has taken out of the 
African’s own hands the chief opportunities for self- 
advancement in industry and trade. It is pointed 
out, that,on the Western coast of Africa, where 
there are ro Indian artisans or traders, the Africans 
have learnt to undertake skilled work for them- 
selves, under European guidance and supervision. 
But in East Africa, where there are many Indians, 
who are cleverer than the African uatives, the 
Indian comes in at all points between the European 
and the African. He is thus, as belonging to a 
‘more crafty race’ (to quote the Economic Com- 
mission Report ), in a position of vantage and is 
able -to keep all the trade and industry in his own 
hands and permanently to depress the African, 

The European, it is said, in order to suit his 
own convenience, at the moment, employs the 
Indian who is on the spot, instead of instructing 


the African. But if the Indian were out of the 
way, the European would be obliged, either to 


employ the native, or else to undertake the work 


himself. 


It is further argued that the Indian is a poor’ 


craftsman and a poor mechanic. He is also said to 
be untrustworthy in business, His influence over 
the native is bad. If the African came directly 
under the influence of the European, it would be 
be better for all concerned, and things would 
rapidly improve. | 

For these and many other reasons, itis urged, 
the employment of Indians in East Africa has been a 
mistake. It would have been much better never 
to have khrought them out atall. In South Africa, 
this mistake has been discovered in time. It must 
be put right im other parts of Africa also, No 
more. Indians must be allowed: they must be 
excluded all along the coast, East Africa must 
fall into line with ker sister colonies in the South, 
Just as South Africa has shut the front door against 
the Indians, so Eas, Africa must shut the back door, 

-It may be well, at this point to recall the exact 
words of the Economic Commission Report. They 
run as follows :— 

«“ The African is not strong enoughanywhere to 
stand against the competition ef the more crafty 
race. So long as that race is organised to keep him 
in servitude by shouldering him out of all posts 


which lie in the path of advancement, he must be 
éontent to be a mere hewer of wood and drawer of 


WRLC ccceccecsees On purely economie grounds we sub- 
mit that the admission of the Indian into East 
Africa was acardinal error of policy, It involved 
the economic stagnation of the African over a large 
“¢ract of Africa and the consequent retardation of 
progress for the sake of wii’ promised to be but oa 
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temporary convenience, Inour view the error ought 
gradually, but without any unnecessary delay, to 


be rectified by similar means to those by which the 
same error is being rectified in Natal.” 


The Report again speaks of the presence of the 


Indian as depriving the African of ‘all incentives 
to ambition and opportunities of adwancement.” 


It is significant that the Convention of Associa- 
tions’ ‘ Petition re: Indians’ contains, not once only, 
but many times over, phrases that are identical 
with those of the Economic Commission Report, 


For instance, one of the main heads’ of indictment 
reads as follows:— 


*« Whereas Indian conipetition deprives the Afri- 


can of all incentives to ambition and opportunities 
of advancement.” 


INDIA NEEDS.A POSITIVE ASSURANCE. 

As the Convention of Associations’ ‘Petition re: 
Indians’ was published some months before the Eco- 
nomic Commission Report, it is clear that the non- 
official members of the Commission, such as Major 


Grogan and Lord Delamere, not only won over 40 
their own side on the Indian Question the Chairman 


and the other official members of the Commission, 
but also obtained leave to draft, in a great measure, 
the ‘ Indian ’ seetions of the Report. In this matter, 
if one may judge by internal evidence, official oyi- 
nion has been led by ncn-official opinion and not 
vice versa. tis true that Colonel Amery, on be- 
half of the Secretary of State for the Colonies, has 


denied in the House of Commons any Government 


responsibility for the findings of the Economic Com- 
mission. This denial, however, must not be taken 
as closing the whole question, In spite of Colonel 
Amery’s words, the main conclusions of the Report 
are likely to influence the administration. Then, 


at some later date, when the pressure of non-official 
opinion in East Africa gathers weight and a. conve- 


nient opportunity presents itself, legislation may be 
hurried through, The Indians have no safeguard 
whatever at the present time. 

The situation now lrought about in East Africa 
by the union of prominent officials and non-officials 
in a clearly defined policy of ultimate Indian ex- 
clusion is one of the most sinister signs of the times. 
The people at home in India would be very foolish 
indeed, if they were lulled to sleep by Colonel 
Amery’s assurance in the House of Commons. It 
was .negative, not positive; and such negative 
answers are not seldom explained away, when over- 


-whelming pressare is brought to bear from the 


other side. 
EXPLOITATION BY THE EUROPEANS, 

The Economic Commissioners themselves were 
all of them Europeans. There was, as I have al- 
ready felated, not a single Indian Commissioner 
appointed, no Indian evidence was taken. It is 
therefore hardly to be wondered at, if there is no 
mention whatever in the Report concerning the ex- 
ploitation of the East African native by the Euro- 
peans, Yet this question should have been taken 


up first of alt by an independent Economic Com- 
mission. dealing with East Africas. 
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For one of the tasks that humanity is called-up- 
on to accomplish in the present generation is the 
long neglected duty of affording to the African 
natives some remission for the continual exploit- 
ing of their country, in European interests, which 
has followed European conquest. In no rhetorical 
phrase, but in literal fact, the African has only too 
often been made ‘a mere hewer of wood and drawer 
of water.’ Through three centuries of slavery and 
through one century of many varied forms of fore- 


ed labour, the European has made use of his | 


possessions in Africa in order to make money 
quickly, He has first taken possession of African 
lands and then employed every effort, short of sla- 
very itself, in order to compel the native to work 
on those lands for his master’s profit. 

OuR NEW OUTLOOK. 

All this kind of thing was regarded with com- 
placency and even with appproval in past genera- 
tions, when glory was attached to ruthless military 
conquest and barbaric spoliation. But it cannot pos- 
sibly be regarded thus to-day, after the profes- 
sions that have been made during the late war, 
unless, God forbid, we are to go back to those 
ideas again. The whole ethics and underlying prin- 
ciples of ‘conquests’ and ‘ Empires ’ and ‘ possessions’ 
have been changed. The vocabulary of the human race 
does not stand where it was.) We have gained a 
new outlook, Our prospective now is different, 

It is doubtful, if, in the long run, the exploiting 
of Central and South America in the sixteenth and 
seventeenth centuries, and the forcing of the opium 
traffic upon China at the point of the bayonet 
during the whole of the nineteenth century, have 
been more fundamentally immoral in themselves 
and destructive of morality in the countries affected, 


than this greedy European exploitation of Africa which 
has not yet come to an end. The events which 


have taken place in the twentieth century on the 
Belgian Congo; among the Hereroes in the South 
West; in Angola on the Portuguese cocoa plantations 
and in the recruiting of pative labour far and 
wide for the Rand mines,-—to mention typical ox- 
amples from different European races-have only 


been the natural sequence of a long series of earlier. 


exploitations which go back to the old slavo— 
railing days. 

The conscience ‘of the human race will not 
endure much longer these wrongs which have been 
60 callously committed by European soldiers and 
settlers, by European mine owners, and by European 
trading companies, 

THE OTHER SIDE, 

I do not for one moment wish to suggest that 
this is the sole record of European conquest 
in Africa. That would be a wholly one-sided 
impression. There is a noble record of heroism 
and  seif-sacrifice, of honest work and devotion 
to duty, among administrators, missionaries. and 
wany others, whieh has gone far to- redeem ) 
that is altogether ‘ of the earth, earthy.’ There has 
also been the marvellous application ef modern gcie- 
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nce to the problems of mechanical transport leading 
to their solution; the opening up of great high- 
ways of communication from one und of Africa to 
other: the stamping out of indescribable horrors and 
devilries of sheer naked savagery; the practical aboli- 
tion of head-hunting and slave-raiding; the combat- 
ing of disease in forms akin to acutest torture both 
in man and beast; the lessening of the long-drawn 
agonies of life by modern surgery, medicine and sci- 
ence: the all too slow, but still perceptive spread of 
education raising man above the level of the beast. 
All this must be taken into account, and much’ more 
also which can never be recorded. 

I have seen the African in hisraw and savage 
state,-the state wherein cannibalism was practised 
as a matter of course, I have no illusions, therefore, 
about the kind of existence which used often to be 
led before the European intervened. 

EVILS OF THE PRESENT LABOUR TRAFFIC, 

But, in the same way, I have no illusions, about 
the consequences which follow, when the domestic 
and tribal life are ruthlessly broken into pieces by 
unscrupulous recruiting for the purposes of Jabour. 
I have seen the effects of such labour recruiting 
in India itself, and among the Indian labourers 
who have been induced (and more often inveighed ) 
to go out to the colonies under the Indenture System. 
We speak to-day with loathing of the evils of the 


| factory system of labour in England, in the early 


nineteenth century, but historians at some future 
date are not unlikely to speak with equal cordemna- 
tion of certain forms of labour traffic in our own days 

To show that these evils are not of the pasi 
merely, but of the present, a quotation may b3 
given from a writer, who states that he has had 
more than half a generation’s intimate experience 
among the Kikurgu tribes of British East Africa, 
and has seen year by year the deterioration which 
has taken place. He calls himself by a nom de- 
plume, Fulani bin Fulani, contributing his article 
to the ‘International Review of Missions’, He is not, 
however, & missionary, probably an official in the 
service of the East Africa Protectorats Government. 
He writes as follows:— 

“There is no surer sign of social disintegration 
than for the marriage tie to become unstable among 
the mass of the people. In the mixture of men of 
different tribes in European employment in British 
East Africa the customary union is by the month, 
The African men and women arrange such unions 
by themselves,-the woman receiving clothing, food 
and money, (part of which is often sent to her 
family,) and serving her master at bed and board. 
These unions may last indefinitely for months and 
years. They do not exist among ordirary temporary 
Jabourers. These need their money for the tax, 
For them there exists an immense class of prosti- 
tuter,-a totally new feature in African life, But 


‘most of the men, who have taken more or less per- 


manently to wage-earning under Europeans, have 
women of their own. Their industrial life being 
precarious, their liabilities to their women are cor- 
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they have no homes. They get their wages at the 
end of the month, they change their master at the 
end of the month,-to travel for days, perhaps, to 
other masters,-and so they marry for a month. 
These unions have no sanction in native law or 
in Our own, As is inevitable children are rare, 
diseases are common, But such unions are not felt 
to be disgraceful,as by many prostitution is still 
felt to be. Lhe system sits the life. Tho state may 
some day awaken to the fact, that it is manufactur- 
ing disease faster than any conceivable means of 
prevention can overtake it, ” 

“ And so they marry for a month. ”..,.‘The system 
fitsthe life.” I have underlined these two sentences, 
because the writer, in the remainder of his 
article, makes it perfectly clear that this corrup- 
tion which has defiled the very fountain head of 
native life, has been caused by the unscrupulous 
recruiting for the larger European estates, which 
must, whatever happens, take their full toll of 
‘labour’, The system fits the life. 

Up to the present time, in East Africa, the 
worst stage of all,-that of the great limited liabi- 
lity companies—has not been reached asa whole. There 
is nothing in British East Africa as yet comparable 
with the wholesale recruiting of native labour for 
the mining companies on the Rand, Tho individual 
owner, wholives upon his own estate, may be ex- 
pected to take some personal care of the human 
beings who come directly under his supervision. 
In his case, there will be little acts of kindness 
here and there. But I have seen too much, in diffe- 
rent parts of the world, of what happens, under the 
profiteering government of large companies, to 
have much faith in human kindness under ‘ com- 
pany’ regime. It will be a bad day for the East 
African native, when land speculation and the de- 
mands of modern capital bring the individual farms 
which now exist into large landed estates, run by 
directors, ina foreign country, as absentee landlords, 
with the amount of yearly dividend as their only 
living interest. Yet it can hardly be doubted that, 
as things are now tending, this day is rapidly 
approaching. 

The Europeans have, therefore, first to clear their 
own character of exploiting the native and keep- 
ing him in servitude and making him a mere hewer 
of wood and drawer of water, and they will find it 
extremely difficult to do so. 

“ Wr MUST STEAL HIS LIMBS, ” 

Many of them, such as Major Grogan himself, are 
frankly outspoken in declaring their aims and objects. 
‘We have stolen,’ he writes, ‘ the African’s lands. 
Now we must steal his limbs.’ The same writer looks 
forward, in the future, to ‘the division of society 
into two strata, of which the lower (i. e, the African) 
does the menial work and draws sufficient of the pro- 
ceeds to meet all the simple wants; while the upper 
‘ (ie, the European ) organises, directs, and takes all 
the ewrplus produce’ ( the italics are mine ). Compul- 
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respondingly restricted. They have no wives, as | sion is his only weapon. ‘Short of complusion,’ he 


writes, ‘ direct or indirect, the main mass of Africa’s 
inhabitants will never take part in the development 
of their country. We can never develop their country 
without their co-operation, ( sic) because where neg- 
roes are, white men will not do manual work. And 
the negroes will not disappear, ashave savages of 
other lands,’ 


It would be difficult to express in cruder and 
grosser terms the policy of perpetual subjection of the 
African native. One may surely demand of Europeans 
such as these that they should turn their attention to 
their own shortcomings in dealing with the African, 
and judge the Indians by the same standard which 
they apply to themselves. 


While Ihave thus felt it necessary to bring for- 
ward quite plainly and bluntly this claim against the 
European,-insisting that he should not play the hypo- 
crite by charging others with the very evils of which 
he is guilty himself.-I donot wish in any way 
to shirk the main issue on the Indian question, which 
the Commissioners have brought forward. If it could 
be proved, that, entirely apart from the conduct of 
the Europeans, Indians also themselves, by occupying 
posts of vantage, had reduced the Africans to merely 
servile positions in theiy own country,then I, for my 
part, most strongly and ‘strenuously would advise the 
Indian people, as far as lay in my power, to do their 
utmost to stop their fellow country-men from going 
out to East Africa‘at all, The last thing that I should 
wish would be, that India should take any share in 
the general European scramble to get rich at the 
native African’s expense. 

COMMISSIONERS’ CHARGE IS SUBSTANTIALLY UNFAIR, 


But after taking all the pains and care I could, to find 
out the actual facts, by examining aot first hand re- 
liable European witnesses, and by obtaining at first hand 
from Africans themselves (i. e. in Uganda) their own opi. 
nions of the situation, I have no hesitation in saying that 
I am confident, that the charge brought forward against 
the Indian by the Economic Commissioners is substantially 
unfair. On the evidence which I have received I am con- 
vinced that the very opposite is the case, It has become 
clear to me beyond dispute that the Indians have done 
much to help forward the development of Africa. 


I do not wish to imply that the Indian’s record, with 
regard to exploitation, has been altogether clean. He has 
followed the fashion of seeking for large profits, instead of 
being content with moderate returns. But this is entirely 
different from the charge of the Economic Commissioners, 
that he has kept the native in servitude as a ‘mere hewer 
of wood and drawer of water.’ It isthat, which, on the 
evidence which I have received, I now regards entirely 


unproved, 

Put briefly, the situation in East Africa and Central 
Africa appears to be this. The advance already made in 
bringing the native forward out of the state of raw sava- 
gery (scarcely above the animal level ina great number 
of instances) has been due to two causes, which have both 
been working together. There has been first, of all, the 
initiative ayid supervision of the European, whose soien- 
tifio and practical wbility and higher educational train- 
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| to-day, would be to delay things almost indefinitely. 
On another occasion, I was asking the manager of « 
large workshop the same question. I mentioned to him 
the argument derived from West Africa, where no 
Indians had helped in the development of the country 
and things had yet gone forward. 

“Yes” he said, “it may be that in West Africa they 
got forward without the Indians. But how many 
centuries did they take to do it?” 

I have constantly carried ‘about with me, while 
on my journeys, a copy of the final report of the 
Economic Comission, and I have shown it to European 
employers of labour asking them to read the Indian 
sections. The drafters of these sections would not have 
felt complimented by scme of the remarks that ware 
passed upon their performance. 

I haye been often told by practical men,-and from 
what I have seen with my own eyesI can well under- 
stand it,-that the one main difficulty, at the present 
time, is not the exclusion of Indians, but rather to get 
out a sufficient number of Indian artisans, in order to 
press forward the important work whick is being he'd 
up for lack of workmen. The one great trouble is, 
that owing to the reconstruction which has to be under- 
taken all over the world after the great war, every 
country, including India, wants its own mechanics and 
artisans at home and cannot spare them abrcad, 

“WE WANT MORE INDIANS.” 

“What onearth are these settlers crying for?” said 
anianager tome “It’s new roads, new railways,-come- 
thing new every time, and how do they expect us to 
get through their work with raw natives? We wart 
more Indians, not less,-that’s my opinion. ” 

I gathered also frcem these same employers of labour 
that-it was absurd to talk about the Indian retarding | 
the native labourer and keeping him in servitude and | 
reducing him to economic stagnation, 

“Why !” said one employer to me, “who is going to | 
get the native over the first stage? Willthe European 
take his coat cff and teach the native how to handlea — 
saw, or oi] a machine, or turn a ercrew? You must — 
always remember that, when we csme, the native was 
| araw savage. He has to be got out of that savage state, and 
he can only do it by imitation.” 

I asked specially the question, whether trade jealousy 
came in among the Indians to prevent the Africans 
from learning the peculiar secrets of skilled work. J] 
was told such instances of keeping out the African were 
veryrare indeed. They never finally succeeded. The boycott 
would break down, The European would step in to 
prevent it. Besides, no skilled mechanic ever lost his 
job through teaching another. The demand for skilled 
workmen went far beyond the supply. It was altogether 
a mistake in East Africa to think that the amount of 
work to be done was limited. It was unlimited, because 
the opening up of the whole country, and of Central 
Africa also, had only just begun. The Indian artisan, 
who would do steady and regular work, and had the 


intelligence to train the native under him, was in great 
demand and could always earn money. 


A somewhat common complaint among the European 
employers was that the Indian's work was of an inferior 
quality, and that since the war it had greatly deterioratd, 
The Indian was therefore teaching the African to use 
mechanical constrtoticn withcut the Indian. ‘They both his tools badly. As. this is @ technical point, it is of 

7: course impossible for me to pronounce apy opinion on 


answered “ro”, The present rate of : 
é ee, pregress would have th : Pegs! 4 
been impossibie, Furthermore to exclude the Indian, eae Pat co 


ing have made him usually take the lead. The Euro- 
péan has also had overwhelming force at his disposal, in 
the face of which any violence on the part of the savage 
could easily be held in check, This force has frequently 
been ruthlessly used, and its ruthlessness should never 
be condoned or excused as inevitable. At the same time, 
it appears to me ebvious, after what I have seen, that the 
interior of Africa could hardly have been opened up with- 
out having force in the background at command; and the 
very fact, that it was there, has put an end to head- 
hunting, cannibalism, and internecine tribal fighting. 

INDIANS’ SHARE IN CIVILISING THE NATIVE, 

Secondly, the Indian had been, even before the arrival 
of European, in close contact with the African native 
along the coast and to a much lesser degree in the inte- 
rior. He had niet the native in trade and barter and had 
performed in doing so an invaluable civilizing work. 
Since the arrival of the European, the Indian has pressed 
forward into the interior far more than before, often ad- 
vanoing into malaria-stricken districts where no Euro- 
pean could possibly settle. Wherever the Indian has gone 
his association with the African has been far more inti- 
mate than that of the European. The latter cannot under- 
take sustained manual labour in ihe tropics. Therefore, 
the actual daily apprenticeship of the Africans Las been 
earried forward toa successful issue by ike Indian arti. 
sans and mechanics. They have trained more African 
workmen than all the industrial and technical schools 
put together. Indian traders have also ‘carried forward 
successfully the same kind of apprenticeship in other ne- 
cessary directions, iniliating the natives into the myste- 
ries of trade and barter and the value of money. 

Thave been able to obtain the opinions of many of 
the largest European employers of native labour in East 
and Central Africa. It was a striking fact tome that every 
one cf them took practically the same general view of the 
situation as that which J haye cutlined above. I was. told 
by the men on the spot whowere responsible for the work 
being done, that without the presencecf the Indian ag 
an intermediary, such rapid progress would have keen 
absolutely impossible. 

These men, with whom I talked, were practical 
mep, not theorists, They had borne the burden and 
heat of the day, through long years of practical 
experience,-in. railway construction, railway workshops, 
harbour works, municipal works, district administration 
and in the management of large estates. They told'me 
that, for the most part, their skilled African Jakcurers 
had been trained by. the Indians, They told me also the 
interesting. fact, that, whenever ihe African rative 
attained sufficient skill in.mannal work, he got the job 
asa matier of course in prefererce to ike Indian, Lhe 
reason was quite simple. The African was always 
economically cheaper because there was ro expensive 
passage to and from India to be paid for, 

To give certain typical instance taken from my 
ngtes, while I was passing down the coast of Afrioa, on 
board ship, I found that two of my fellow passergers at 
eae ee European mechanice] ergineers, 

question, whether East Africa could 
ave progressed £0 fast in works cof railway ard cther 
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On the other hand, it should be mentioned that some | Perhaps the most important piece of evidence which 
employers had told me, that they have had Indian skilled | I obtained in Uganda was from the young Baganda lead- 
workmen, who, for steadiness and cleverness of hand, | ers. These young Bagandas are nationalists to a man. 
were the equals of skilled Europeans, They are intensely eager to keep their country free from 

I was told, also, or good authority, and over a wide | all outside interference. They would personally, also, be 
area, that the African was able to learn his job more | more likely to come into competition with the Indians 
quickly from an Indian than from a European. The | than any one else, because they are all English educated. 
reason for this was, that the Indian, though very care- | They asked me to meet them apart, without any of their 
less about the way he learnt the Janguage, had a peculiar elders being present, and I readily consented. They 


gift of getting on with the native and making him | understood my own positionas one who desired to sym- 
understand quickly what he wanted to be done. He had | pathise with their national aspirations, and it was for 
also more patience with the native than the European. | this reason that they had invited me to meet them.. 

There was a considerable amount of evidence given | When we were seated together I asked them at once, if 
to me by those on whose word I could thoroughly rely, | they wished the Indians to remain in their country. They 
that an immense amount of petty thieving was rife | were quite unanimous in their answer ‘Yes.’ It came 
among the African natives, and that the lower classes | spontaneously, and I am certain that it expressed 
among the Indian's had often encouraged this and | their inner mind. 
either bought or received the stolen goods, As the police 
in East Africa are naturally still somewhat new to 
their work and inefficient, these thefts have been diffi- 
cult to check. The natives pilfered from the Indian 
merchants and shopkeepers as well as from Huropeans, 
That the lower classes among the Indians aid and abet 
these crimes is due to the unrestricted Indian immigra- 
tion which has been allowed in the past. Huropeans, 
entering East Africa, have been obliged to produce 50 £ | 2. “When I went from British East Africa to Zan- 
in cash or securities before landing, and there is a zibar, { found there a contented Indian community. 
general desire that this security should be made higher. | Zt seemed Coa also, that the status of the African 
It is clear that semé similar control of Indian immigra- native was higher there than anywhere else along the 
tion is desirable. The good name of India is involved | °°4S¢ The long Arab occupation of the Island may pos- 
in the class of immigrants who come over. sibly account for this in part, but I cannot help think- 

. ing that the Indians also have been a civilisir g element, 

The relief was very great indeed when 1 came from 
. ; the midst of the strained racial relations at Nairobi 
for consideration, as I journeyed into the interior or./ int. the calm and natural social atmosphere at Zan- 
down the African coast. These sppear to me, on 1g zibar, In Zanzibar there seems to be no racial conflict 
whole, to add greatly to the strength of ee were ot at all. Life was urbane and peaceful and full of human 
evidence which I have already given. I would mention courtesy, not artificial and clamorous and violently contro- 
them in order as follows:— 

Opinion IN UGANDA. 

I. The people of Uganda, who are the most intelli- 
gent, enlightened, and progressive Africans, whom I met 
on my tour, are already in favour of the retention 
of Indians in their country. They would have 
been the very first to cry out against apy invasion 
of their rights and privileges, but they have found out by 
their own experience that Indians materially help them, 
and for this reason they wish them to remain. | 

While I was in Uganda, Sir Apolo Kagwa, the Prime 
Minister invited me to be present at a council of the 
Ruling Chiefs called the ‘Lukiko’, The president, at my 
request, put the question whether they desired the In- 
dians to remain in their country. The answer was “yes.” 

Before I left Uganda, Sir Apolo Kagwa, the Baganda 
Chief Justice handed meadocument signed by themselves, 
on behalf of the ‘ Lukiko’ stating that the Baganda de- 
sired the Indians to remain because they did gocd to the 
country. They also wished more Indians to come out, 

I shall not forget one incident which occurred during 
the session of the council on the Indian question. Tho ‘The first element,’ he said, ‘of progress, in dealing with 
Chief Justice in a very humorous way spoke one sentence | the raw savage, is to gain his confideuce by means of 
which caused great amusement, I wals told by the inter- | trade and barter. Here the presence of the Indian is in- 
preter that he had said,— valuable. The native is not frightened of him, as he 

Tf the Indians were to leave our country, we should | js of the European, and the Indian pushes out in 
soon have to begin weaving bark-cloth again,” | the back regions, where no white man could go, The 


) 


This immediate answer of the young Baganda was 
most striking. They were very thoughtful men and re- 
markably intelligent. One of the young Baganda said 
tome at the end of my visit,—“‘We shall look more and 
more to India, in the futuye, to help us.” I believe that 
his expectation will be realised. 


OPINION IN ZANZIBAR, 


GENERAL FACTS IN FAVOUR OF INDIANS. 


Certain larger and more general facts came before me 


versial, 
THE RESIDENT'S OPINION. 


On both eccasions, while visting the island, I was for- 
tunate enough to. see the Resident and to be able to dis- 
cuss with him the Indian question. He told me that there 
was no Indian problem at allin Zanzibar and he hoped 
there never would be any such problem. The Indians 
fulfilled their own part in the community, and no one 
wished to turn them out, 

The Resident told me, also, that he had been for over 
sixteen years in Nyassaland and more than once had acted 
as Governor. He gave me full permissign to state his op- 
inion, that the Indians had-played a useful part in Africa 
by opening up and developing the country through trado 
and industry. He had always encouraged their coming, 
because he had found that they helped the native 
forward and brought him into touch with the Europeam 

A very simple illustration that he used remained in 
my mind and appealed to me. It seemed to be the root of 
the matter, 
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native comes along with a few eggs, a lump of bees’ wax 
and other produce and sits down to bargain with the 
Indian. They go on bargaining, sometimes for hours,—the 
European could never stand it !—and at last the native 
goes away contented with a bit of Manchester cotton 
cloth, and the Indian takes the eggs to the nearest mar- 
ket. There could not be a better gobetween for such a 
useful purpose of exchange,’ 

I had many other testimonies concerning the way 
in which the presence of the Indian had helped the 
Nyassaland Administration. I had planned to go 
there as well as to Rhodesia in order to see things 
with my own eyes, But my plans fell through. 

THE BERLIN COMMISSIONERS’ VIEW. 


3. A third fact, which seemed to me to strengthen 


the argument in favour of the Indian in Eart Africa, , 


had been the verdict of the German Royal Commis- 
sion with regard to wkat is now called the Tanga- 
nyika Territory, and was then called German East 
Africa. There were uo German obligations towards the 
Indians, as holding my part in their Empire: they were 
aliens and foreigners, The commission which came 
out from Berlin was for economic purposes. It was 
sent to gather evidence as to the utility, or other- 
wise, of the Indians in the development of the colo- 
nies. The Commission, after a very thorough enquiry 
decided in the Indians’ favour. 


I notice the East Africa Commissioners suggest that 
allthis was mere camouflage, and that it was really 
undertaken for political reasons, This seems to me to 
be a gratuitous supposition. If Indians were desirable 
for political réasons, the obvious things would have 
been tohave made no fuss about them, and to let 
them go on coming to German East Africa as they 
had done before, The commission seems rather to 
point to that scientific thoroughness in their colonial 
work, which has been acknowledged by leading co- 
Jonial experts all over the world. 


If this is the true explanation, then, as an impar- 
tial testimony to the value of Indian settlement, the 
findings of the commission are noteworthy. 


OPINION IN PoRTUGUESE AFRICA. 


4, The Portuguese have had a larger experience on 
she East coast of Africa than either the Germans or the 
British. For at least a hundred years, if net much longer, 
they have allowed Indians freely to reside in their 
Mozambique territory at the different parts of Beira, 
Mozambique, Lorrenco Margues, Sofala. Indians have 
also settled in the interior, where they have been 
allowed to buy land quite freely, 

It has been quite easy for me to find out, on my visits 
to the different ports, and especially during a somewhat 
long stay in Beira and ona journey inland, the conditions 
under which the Indians live in Portuguese East Africa, 
The Indians have told me, that they have been everywhere 
welcomed with equal treatment and courtesy and kind- 
ness. They speak very highly indeed concerning the 
freedom under which they live and the absence of racial 


prejudice among the Portuguese themselves. They receive 
everywhere gentlemanly treatment. 

I went also to call on Portuguese Officials, bank mansg- 
ers, merchants and others and obtained all the evidence 
that I could from that side. I found it was uniformly 
favourable to Indians. The Portuguese not only expressed 
a liking for the Indians, as a sober, industrious, law-abid- 
ing people, who never gave any trouble; they also s‘ated 
positively that their presence was valuable to the country 
and tothe African native. In more than one instance, 
the direct answers was given to me,-“we could not get 
on without them. ” 

OPINION IN RHODESIA. 

5. I passed on from Portuguese East Africa to Rhode- 
sia at Umtali, the border town, I wasmet by the In- 
dian community. The European Mayor, the Magistrate, 
and the local bank manager accompanied them, and they 
expressed to me their satisfaction at having Indians in 
their township. In the Indian address of welcome, it was 
stated explicitly, that, in Rhodesia, Indians were treated 
well and had no grievances to bring forward. The one 
thing that they most desired was education for their young 
children. I found not only the Administration, but also 
individual Europeans, eager to help the Indian commu- 
nity in this direction. 

Indians have a free right of entry into Rhodesia 
on a very simple educational test. No Indian wo- 
man accompanied by a relative is asked to pass any 
test at all. On enquiring from Indians themeelves, 
I found that this educational test was fairly and 
impartially administered and it speaks well for the 
the immigration office staff, that not single complaint 
of unfairness was brought before me: 

In accordance with Cecil Rhodes’ mixim of “the 
franchise for every civilised man” the vote has been 
given to those Indians who have reached a certain 
standard. 

I had many opportunities of meeting my fellow 
country—men in Rhodesia and of discussing frankly 
the Indian question with them. It was a very great 
pleasure to find that the Indians were wel- 
comed and that there was no movement on foot for 
their restriction, Every one seemed quite satisfied with 
the present arrangement, which goes back, in its 
origin, I was told, to Cecil Rhodes himself and to 


| the following out of principles he laid down con- 


cerning the rights of citizenship, from the Cape to 
the Zambesi river. 

What, was of even more importance to notice than 
the legal status was the kindly feeling between the 
European and Indian communities, From the admini- 
strator downwards it appeard to me, that there was 
a general desire to make the Indian a welcome cit. 
izen. The Indians as might have been expected, have 
at once responded to the amenities. In every address 
that was presented to me, they emphasised the fact 
they were well treated and that they had no grievan- 
cesto bring forward. 


(To be continued, ) 
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THE SPIRIT OF THE EAST. 


The Asian Review. . 


The organisation of Europe has at last forced 
Asia to bestir herself, Common lot no less than 
territorial homogeneity and cultural affinity is bring- 
ing the Asiatic races wonderfully together, and 
they now seem determined to take their fullest 
share in the world politics, Nay, even more. The 
utter failure and dwindling down of the neo-materi 
alistic civilisation of the west before their very 
eyes, has put them on their guard from _blind- 
copying and introducing it in the spiritual home 
of the East, It has made them realize in good 
time the virtues and grandeur of their own 
civilization and put heart into them to proclaim 
it to the world To do this they must begin from 
the beginning. They must make themselves under- 
stood For understanding is the keystone to every- 
thing. Baron N. Makind, Vice-Chief of the Jupanese 
Peace Delegation, has remarked: ‘Understanding is 
the keystone to the diplomatic arch. When we 
understand one another, suspicion will never enter 
our intercourse, and- smooth diplomacy will be 
ensured, On the other hand, if misunderstandings 
prevail, suspicions and jealousies will gain the upper 
hand, leading to antagonism and hostility, even a 
contention based upon justice failing to secure due 
hearing.” A League of Japanese patriots known 
as the Kakuryukai have been trying to do their 
part in bringing about this understanding, 
and judging from the article by Mr. Uchida, 
the President of the League it seems they are 
an influential body, having helped a good 
deal in shaping the present Japanese policy in 
- China and Korea. And now they have started the 
Asian Review with the objects stated above, 


| of the magazine, 
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beings to live in. 


In a beautiful, little article, that European sage, 
Mr, Paul Richard, outlines the aims and intention 
Asked “why aFrench adviser 
for a Japanese magazine written in English,” he 
replies: 


“Because here is somethiug greater than mere 
nationality or nationalism. Here is the effort of a 
national soul to emerge and affirm itself in the light of 
its higher truth.” 


“Therefore the propaganda work of the “ Asian 
Review” will be, as far as possible just the contrary of that 
generally carired on, officially or not, by most western 
countries. It will not be the glorification of ill. It wiil 
not be the dressing of the most diabolical things in 
angel’s ways—deception which deceives no one except 
those who practise it.—It will be worthy of Dai Nipon. 
Such is my hope—and my advice.” 


These are aims, great and uobie, And all that 
we can add to Mr, Paul Richard’s remarks is: Amen. 


The depth of feeling of the writer in the Review 
can be judged by the following concluding passage 
of his note on the Turkish question: 


Our hearts go out in full sympathy to our Turkish 
friends in their impending calamities. To them we 
counsel prudence and patience. The time is fast approach. 
ing when the world will be reconstructed on a new 
basis of ‘real’ humanity and justice—not the sham ones 
of the present and of the past which are and were nothing 
but camouflaves for the purpose of promoting the selfish 
interests of the parties uttering them—-when the arti- 
fical barriers of race, colour, creed and class will be 
swept off the face of the earth, and when this.world of 
ours will really be made a fit place for all human 
Then our Turkish friends will also 
have their proper places allotted them by the ‘real’ 
humanity and justice which the fake humanity and justice 
are about to deprive them of. ” 


Our readers will be interested to learn that My. 
James H, Cousins and Mr. Paul Richard are the 
literary and general advisers of the Review  respe. 
ctively, We hope with such anable support behind 
it, the magazine will interpret the neo-nationalism 
of the East, discover the right harmony between 
the ideals of the East and of the West. 


We congratulate the Kakuryukai on this, their 
new field of activity end hope to learn more 
of Japan through them, 


Notes. 


An earnest of the Reforms—On the first day 
of the National Week, the nation with one voice 
repeated its protest against the Rowlatt Act. The 
repeal of the Act, as Mr. Gandhi said in his speech, 
is the only way in whic the Government can re- 
pair the wrong done in the Punjab. They con- 
ceived the Act in a spiris of distrust. And now 
if they have realised their error, the weeds of pre- 
stige are perhaps too thick for a splendid confession 
to make its way out. Thus one error breeds another. 
The continuance of this Act on the Statute Book 
is the continuance of an uastatesmanlike challenge 
to the public opinion. If respest for public opin- 
ion is the basis of responsible government, the re- 
peal of this Act must come as an earnest of the 


Reforms. We hope the nation’s voice has reached: 


the Government’s heart. 


Its w-unds never heal—The resolution on 
Abkari Reforms was one of the few imporfant 
resolutions unanimously passed at the Bombay 
Provincial Conference. Mr. Lavathe of Poona, who 
moved the proposition, said that Abkari was to be 
a transferred subject. He explained 
question before us now wound be whether to forego 
a revenue of four crores a year asa oost of 


immediate prohibition or whether to be content . 


with gradual reform allowing local option on an 


increasing seale, Tho resolution said that the 


Conference requested all the temperance bodies ‘in 
the Presidency to hold a special eonfereuce for 
considering the furture Abkari policy. 


We think that one of the questions before this 
special conference will be how to organise the 
activities of the present temperance bodies in 
-the Presidency as to raise the moral reputation of 
our Province in this respect to the level of the 
pre-British days. An organised attempt backed 
by Ministers is sure to arrest the drink evil 
A group of workers actuated by Mr. Lavathe’s 
fervour will not find it very diffieult to root out 
this evil altogether. The bold and uncompromising 
attitude in this respect, of a “Bechuana Chief, will 
be of striking interest : | 


I fear Lo Bengula less than I fear brandy. 
I fought Lo Bengula when he had his father’s 
great warri0rs fram Natal, and drove him back, 
and he never came again, and God who helped me 
then would help me again. Lo Bengula never 
gives me a sleepless night. But to fight against 
drink is to fight against demons, and not against 
men, J dread the white man’s drink more than all 
the assegais of the Mutabele, which kill men’s bodies, 
and are quickly over, but drink puts devils into 
men, and destroys both their souls and their bodies 
forever. [ts wounds never heal, I pray your Honour 
naver to ask me to open even a little door to the 


drink-Lettey from kbam» to Sir Sydaey Sheppard, 


the masses. 


that the | 
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Au unbecoming gap—Llsewhere we publish 
a letter from correspondent, complaining 
about the indifference of our leaders towards 
Although we may not associate 
ourselves with the tone of the letter, we give 
it a place, because, we feel the letter draws at- 
tention to an important point. In these days of de- 
mocracy, only the vernaculars can be the medium in 
our public meetings. That is the only way to fill 
the present unbecoming gap between those who know 
English and those who do not know it. 


THE SOUTH AFRICANS’ LEAGUE. 
A SURPRISE BOYCOTT. 


The decision of the General Committee of the 
South Africans’ League to boycott the Commission 
at present sitting at Cape Town to inquire into 


the Asiatic question in South Africa, comes as 4 
rather reassuring surprise. It is a surprise, because 


it was to satisfy the clamour raised by the Anti- 
Asiatics in the last Parliament that the Commis- 
sion was originally promised by the Government; 


| and because, when the South Africans’ League 


was formed last September, one of the reasons 
for its formation was the acknowledged need to 
collect and arrange evidence and statistics for pre- 
sentation before the Commission on behalf of the 
Anti-Asiatics. Moreover, it was to some extent due 
to the pressure exerted by the League—though 
they were supported in this by the Indians them- 
selves both in South Africa and in India—that the 
terms of reference of the Commission were enlarged 
so as to include inquiry wnto the settlement of the 
two most vital points at issue for the whole of the 
Union. A resolution passed unanimously at the in- 
augural congress of the League in-September said:— 
“This Congress views with satisfaction the contem- 
plated action of the Government in appointing 6 
Commission to inquire into the Asiatic question in 
South Africa, and expresses the hope that adequate 
representation on that Commission will be given 
to nominees of the League. . . . and further 
expresses the hope that the terms of reference of 
the Commission will be the widest possible.” An- 
other resolution, also- passed unanimously, was:— 
“That Local Authorities, Chambers of Commerce, 
Trade Unions, and other publie bodies be urged to 
collect all available information in regard to Asiaties, 
and take steps to lay such information before the 
Commission, ” 


‘Now, what-can have -occurred since September 
to cause the leaders of thé League to execute this 
volic face? The announcement of the personnel of 
the Commission has been received with enthusiasm 
by néither the extreme Anti—Asiatics nor the ex- 
treme sections of the Indians, which may be taken 
to mean that, in the circumstances, the Government 
have succeeded in appointing a fair and moderate 
Commission. But evenin their disappointment at 
having no nominees on the Ccmmission, the General 
Committee of the League, which have not shown 
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themselves to be mealy—mouthed,‘ have not for a 
moment hinted that the Commission is @ priori 
pro-Indian. We believe that there sre two main 
causes for this boycott. The first is, that the League 
have discovered that outside the Transvaal there is 
practically no Indian problem and hardly any Anti- 
Indian sentiment. They accordingly fear to present 
their case toa Commission that will not envisage 
the question as a Transvaal problem, but will suggest 
what may best be done in the interests of the 
whole Union. The League, therefore, feel that, since 
they can command but little of the support they 
hoped for from the rest of the Union, they had 
better drop all pretence and come out into the open 
as a purely provincial body with a definitely local 
grievance. Secondly, we believe that on investiga- 
tion they have found that the evidence to con- 
vince the Commission does- not exist. ‘he Indian 
is not a “menace” in the Cape, and the League 
find it difficult to prove on facts and figures divorc- 
ed from prejudice that tle same man is a ‘ menace” 
in the Transvaal. What they know they could 
not wring from the Commission except by real hard 
facts, they now hope to extort from Parliament by 
noise and agitation. They dare not abide by a 
prejudicially inspired finding. And it is for these 
two reasons that we have called their surprise 
boycott reassuring.—The J'imes of India. 
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THE NEW STAGE. 

It is for the last twelve months that the Khilafat 
question has been hammered both in England and 
in India. In its first stage the question was more 
' systematically agitated in England than here. The 
Moslem leaders in England focussed the Moslem 
view of the vital problemsaffecting Islam and made it 
known tothe Peace Conference, They pleaded their 
case before the British ministers and the publicalike. 
It was the failure of these efforts and the trend of 
the happenings in Paris that camo as a cruel 
awakener to India. The Mahomedan leaders in 


India: could see that the Allied Powers were all with- 
out exception overborne by tne heavy weight of 


the selfish interests involved in the secret treaties. 
They then lost no time in forming a deputation, 
and what was till then called a wild cry by some, 
assumed a shape; the minimum of the Muslim demand 
was issued. The first badge t e Deputation pro- 
ceeded to England. 

This Khilafat Deputation saw the great leader 
of the Liberal party. They also presented their 
case to the Premier. The results of these interviews 
we all know already. ‘The Delegation’s efforts are 
not confined to personal interviews only They ad- 
dressed a crowded meeting at Essex Hall on 
23rd March. There wasa large English audience. 
‘ The meeting is reported to] ave created an excellent 
im pression on the audienee, including notable English 
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publicists. The “ Bombay Chronicle ” correspondent 
informs that a larger meeting is to follow shortly. 

The decision of the Khilafat question rests with the 
Big Four. Of these the Italian Minister Signor Nitti 
isone. His speech and the response he received from 
the Chamber make it clear that Italy does not desire 
territorial acquisitions in Turkey or Asia Minor, He 
declared that it would bea mistake to arouse re- 
ligious feelings of the Moslems, But from beyond 
the Atlantic has been coming unhappy news: “The 
American reply to the Allied Note regarding the 
Turkish Treaty negotiations expressed the opinion 
that the part of Hast Thrace outside the Constanti- 
nople zone should be given to Greece, but Adria- 
nople and Kirkkilliseh and the surrounding territory 
should be given to Bulgaria. The boundaries of 
Armenia should be drawn so as to reccgnise all 
legitimate claims of the Armenians, particularly for 
an easy access to the sea. It (the reply ) suggests 
that Trebizond should be given to Armenia and that 
Turkey should place Mesopotamia, Arabia, Palestine 
and Syria and the Islands in the hands of the 
Great Power for disposal.” The still more wn- 
pleasant piece of news is the corclusion of the 
American Armenian Commission Report. It reads: 
“The only solution of the Near East proklem is 
to give some Power a mandate which should also 
include Constantinople.” Reading tliese two tele- 
grams one can appreciate the Deputation’s wise 
decision of paying a visit to the United States. A 
message has been already addressed to Senator Lodge 
and the American Press, This appeal urges an im- 
partial inquiry into the whole history of tle ques- 
tion o$ the so called ‘‘ Massacres” by an interna- 
tional Commission, including an adesuate number 
of Indians selected by the Indian people them- 
solves. It complains that the Turk record of 
massacres has grown blacker and bulkier merely 
on the exparte allegations. It further asks America 
to suspend its judgn.cut pending the result of the 
first fair investigation. The Deputation conclude: 
“Please place this our appeal before the Senate, 
also the House of representatives and America gene- 
rally.” We are sure that the Kirilafat Deputation 
will easily traverse the fallacies ard contradicticns 
involved in President Wilson’s volfe face policy. They 
will prove to America how the sometime champion 


of self-determination has himself sinned against his 
Twelfth Point and his Mount Vernon speech. 


Though the representatives of the Allied Nations 
refuso to acknowledge the justice of the Moslem 
case, we do not feel quite dispaired of tho Chris- 
tian public at large. And it is clear that ihe De- 
putation is determined to take their cause to every 
ear that hears and that hears not. Such diligence 
on the part of our Moslem brethren is convincing 
enough to show that they are trying all constitu- 
tional methods tnsparingly. 

Iv their anxiety to avoid all future bitterness 
the Moslem leaders have been consistently frank in 
expressing the Moslem opinion. They have with 
their characteristie frankness protested against tho 
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arrest of Shaik-ul-lslam. The speeches in the meet: 
ing held in Bombay on Friday last, have once again 
repeated the just demands of the Mahomedans and 
the means they propose touse in caso the Settle 
mont would not be satisfactory. To cease co-operation 
with the Government is a serious thing, no doubt. 
And the Mahomedans would have avoided it if 
they could, But at last they found themselves 
cornered and a beginning had to be made, The 
resignation of titles, as it were, lays the founda- 
tion, Here the Khilafat movement reaches a new 
stage. We heartily wish that the Christian Powers 
still appreciate the serious situation and stop their 
unchristian conspiracy. 


OUR NATIONAL DEBT. 

The history of the nations] Debt of India: is a 
s3d reading. Generally speaking, ‘national debt’ is 
no creation of wealth. At best, it ca only be adduc- 
tive and give greater energy to production, provided 
it is used in assisting the creation of fresh wealth. 
Where the ‘debt’ serves merely some other purpose 
which is not conducive to economic production, then 
there is so far a loss of national power. Non- 
economic expenditure cught to be primarily m t 
out of income and unless it can be so dealt with, 16 
ought not to be incurred at all, These are the essen- 
tial principles to be scrupulously observed by finance 
inivisters Wishing well of their country. But un- 
fortunately all these principles are set at nought iy 
those who are responsible for the managemen of 
Indian Finances, 

Whatever might be the fault of the Hast In- 
dia Company’s rule over India, the Compa:y de 
serves cur gratitu: e for carrying on the adiministra- 
tion ef the country more econcmically than at pre- 
sent and trying to avoid running into debt as far 
as practicable. Under the year 1792, the East 
India Company’s publ ¢ debt did not exceed 7 mil 
lions sterling. The Mysore-Maratha wars adced some 
14 millions to it, and when Lord William Bentinck 
took up the reins of Government, it bordered on 30 
millions, This ncble:uler by his persi: tent econoniy 
reduced it to 27. Ihen followed the record of * for- 
ward policy”, and fo eign ‘wars were undertaken 
which ended in disasters. Thus the first Afghan War 
added some 15 millions to the debt The Sikh Wars 
made a further addition of 15 and so the total stood 
at nearly 60 millions before the treak-out of the 
Sepoy Mutiny. 

That great soldier and India’s friend, Lord Ro- 
berts had once expressed his opinion that ‘if there 
ever was a justifiable excuse for a mutiny, there 
clearly was one for the Sepoy-mutiny. Thus though 
the mutiny wes caused by the sad mistakes com- 
mitted by British officers, both civil and military, 
India was saddled with the burden of expenses in 
curred at putting the mutiny down and thus Indian 
debt rose upto 70 millions a! a stretch. This was 
followed by a greater injustice. By the Act of 1858 
the Government of India was transferred from the 
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Company to the British Crown and thus, India the 
brightest jewel in the British Crown became the 
so-called property of the British nation. But who 
paid the price of the jewel? Not the British Na- 
tion, but through the sad irony of fute India her- 
self was made to pay the price of her own purchase! 
The entire capital stock and debts of the Last India 
Company were added to the public debt of India 
which now swelled to the enormous sum of one hun- 
dred million sterling.’ 

This payment of the Company’s stock at India’s 


expense introduced one more dangerous feature to 


the inequity of the Act, And that is this. Uptil 
now the majer portion of the public debt was a 
‘Rupee Loan’ and which was held in India alone. 
Consequently the drain by way of payment of in- 
terest in England was negligible. But now since the 
Company’s stock was bought out of borrowings in 
England, the sterling debt in that country jumped 
upto 82 millions, This was followed by a period of 
comparative economy; and in the year 1869, the 
rupee Debt stood at 50 crores in India and 75 in 
England, while the sterling debt in England was 
35 millions A change however followed. In 1869, 
the Government of India abandoned its policy of 
‘Guarantee System’ of Railways and began to borrow 
capital in England forthe building up of Railways 
in India. Henceforth th: tide gradualiy continued to 
rise. In 1879, the rupee debt stood at 78.83 crores, 
while the sterling debt had risen to 5y millions. 
But things were not to stop there, The impe. 
rialistic policy of Lord Baconstield involved India in 
the disasterous second Afghan War and India’s burden 
was augmented by ten crores‘rupee debt’ and ten 
millious sterling debt.’ It was enly at this juncture 
that through the etrenucus efforts cf the ncble- 
hearted Mr, Fawcet, nicknamed as the ‘Member for 
India,’ a Committee was appointed to suggest scme 
check to the Indian expenditure which was rising 
by leaps and bounds, But the efforts of this Com- 
mittee erded ina smoke. At one time the maximum 
limit of two and a half millions was set down for 
the pregramme of borrowing in England, but with- 
out any effective control either in England or in 
India. The Setretary of State for India, then the 
sole master of Indian destinies, was not bound to 
observe the rule and so the drain continued. 

The Burma War was responsible for the addition 
of some 10 millions more, and the continuous borrow- 
wing for railways, and t:e exchange compensation 
wuddle rdtsed the ‘rupee debt’ te 108 crores and the 
‘sterling debt to 115 millions, 

The famines and scarcities between 1896 and 
1905 added considerable sumsgto the national debt, 
But even in these dire days the railway borrowings 
remained unchecked, Nay, the Secretary of State 
for India allowed hin:self with a light heart, to be 
committed to the pro: ramme of twelve and a half mil- 
lions sterling to be spent every year on Railways, 
Besides the construction of new lines, some old lineg 
were to be bought up frem the Companies already 
Owning them, and which threw an additional bur. 
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den on the Indian taxpayer by way of annuities, | period of 60 years are yet unable to show a clean slate, 

The State Secretary did not think of buying up the | have burdened the tax-payer with a huge national 

railways when any amount of money could be ‘had | debt besides appropriating to themselves all the 

at two and a half p.c.in London, but now chose this. | revenue surpluses and a portion of the Famine 

inopportune time which mad. the burden of the an- | Trust Fund. 

nuities unnecessarily heavy and taxing. While dealing with the question of assets and 
The position on 31st March I9I6 was as follows:- liabilities, another pint to be noted is, whaf are 


Rupee debt 153,89 crores, sterling debt 182.63. mil- these Railways and Irrigation Works worth today? 
There has been no sey, aiate depreciation account to 


enable us to arrive at their exact worth now. But 
since a large amount of Railway capital is necessarily 
swallowed up by the relling steeck and such other 
things which depreciate in value more than any 
kind of machinery in mills, the value of the capi- 
tal outlay must have been reduced by a large per- 
centage of the original outlay. Thus, the national 
| debt goes on appreciating, while the assets continue 
i to depreciate. 
And so in conclusion, our chief points of com. 
plaints against the national debt may be sum- 
marised as follows :— 
(w) India is unjustly saddled with the burden of 
paying off the Capital Steck of the East India 
Company and the amount spent in checking 


lions; interest payable in India 5.89 crores and that 

in England 6.092 millions and the ammount of an- 

nuities to be paid in England 3.35 millions. Besides 

these regular payments, the Government had occa- 

sionally to pay interest on sums deposited by Com- 
panies but a serious matter since the charge under 
this head was nearly 3 millions. Thus, in all, poor 
India had'to pay, by way of interest and annuities” 
and other miscellaneous charges in one single year 
(1916), twenty-three and a half crores of rupees. Out of | 
this big sum only some six crores wore paid in India, | 
while the rest, nearly 18 crores were a regular | 
drain. Buteven this whole of the paltry sum of | 
six crores paid by way of interest in India does not | 
enter the pockets of the Indian Sowkars, because | 
the Europeans residing in India held nearly a moi- | the mutiny caused by the folly of the com- 
tey of the ‘rupee debt’, thus claiming nearly 3. crores | pany’s officers, : 

of rupees as interest. In this way out of the total . (b) The expenses of the wars fought outside the 


sum of nearly 24 crores, charged against Indian re- 
yenues as “interest on sums borrowed, nearly 21 


crores wero absorbed by the Europeans while only 
3 crores fell to the poor lot of Indians! 


Indian liabilities expressed in terms of national 
debt, amounted to 426 creres on 31st March 1916. 
The big war-loans have been advisedly omitted for 
obvious reasons, as that subject requires eparate 
treatment which will be dono some other time. But 
now what is there on the credit side soas to counter— 
balance the debit side ? Those who hold a brief for 
the Government, proudly point out to the Railways 
on which acapital ontlny of 547 crores of rupees 
his been incurredund o the irrigaton works re- 
sulting from the capital outlay of 64 crores. Thus 
the assets, they say. ain ,ant to 611 crores while the 
liabilities i. e. the ational debt amounts only to 
426.84 crores! A cipital phenomenon indeed, if tho 
railways worth 547 crores and the irrigation works 
worth 64 crores had been built purely out of a 
separate account of national debt. If the railways 
had been a prying coacera from the beginning. a part 
of the debt incurred could have b3en discharged 
through the net earnings. But the fact is that upto 
the year 1910; the Railway account showed a deficit 
of nearly 40 crores from the begiuning and even now 
the whole of the deficit has not yet been wiped 
off, So the solution of the conundrum does not 
lie that way. Evidently the sums spent on 
Railways and 
must have been appropriated out of revenue 
surpluses and the Famine Trust Funds For a short 
time even the profit oa coinage was diverted from 
Gold Standard reserve to the Railway and Irrigation 
outlay, Thus, tho Railways which even after tht 


Irrigation as capital outiey 


borders of India asa part and parcel of the 
imperialistic policy of British statesmen, have 
been unjustly charged against the Indian Trea- 
sury, thus causing an unjust rise of the national 
debt, 

(cy) The building up of Railways has in many cases 
been undertaken without an adequate consi- 
deration being paid to the economic side of 
the project and sustaining resources of the 
country. Hence the poor tax-payer in India 
is maintaining the “white elephant” such as 
tho great N. W. Railway which has shown a 
deficit of 25 crores uptil last year. 

(d) The policy of raising sterling loans in Eno- 
land without attempting to raiso western 
rupee loan in India, has made the burden 
doubly burdensome on aceconnt of the regular 
“drain” in the shape cf interest and assets. 


(e) In many cases loans have been raised in Kng- 
land, not when the money-market was easy 
but quite the opposite of it. 

(f) No provision has been made for the “Sinking 
Fund”, nor has any attempt been seriously 
made to reduce the national debt. Enoland 
which started with a public debt of 815 mil- 
lions afterthe Napoleonic wars, found it pos- 
sible to reduce that debt by merely 200 imil- 
lions (the State debts and loans incurred durine 
this Huropean War have not been taken into 
consideration), India which at the beginnine 
of the 19th century had practically no national 
debt is now groaning under the huge debt 
amounting to nearly 800 millions, And 
yet there is never heardany complaint in Ene. 
land that England lacks railways! * 
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What a striking contrastand what a sad com. 
ment this on the financial pelicy of the British 
' Government in India! L, A. 
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GRAVE SITUATION IN FIJI. 
To the Editor, ‘ Youne Inpia.’ 


Shriman, 


The situation in Fiji has been growing more serious 
day by day. Colonel Amery has stated in the House of 
Commons that 150 Fiji Indians have beén convicted in 
connection with the disturbances on the occasion of the 
recent strike. We know that anarmed guard of 50 men 
had been sent from New Zealand to assist in maintaining 
order, The Fiji authorities have decided that the recent 
strike of the Fiji Indians was a politica] movement, and the 
arrest and deporéation of Indian leaders in Fijiis said to 
be imminent. We have already learnt the news that 200 
“Indian rioters” were arrested, revolvers were fired 


upon them, one of them was killed and 15 were wounded. 


The last telegram that we rece:ved from our countrymen 
in Fiji informed us-that the employers and the Fiji Go- 
vernment had no sympathy with the Indians and_ that 
great distress was prevailing. 

The Indian public has heard all this news about our 
countrymen in Fiji with the least concern, With the 
exception of afew comments in the papers nothing has 
been done in India for the Fiji Indians, It is high time 
that we took up the cause of these unfortunate people. 

The first thing-that we ought to do is the appoint 
ment of a commission of Indians to be sent to Fiji to 
enquire into the present condition of our countrymen 
in the colony. After the abolition of indenture slavery 
in Fiji the things have gone from bad to worse. 1t is 
afact that the employers of Indian Labour in Fiji can- 
celled the indentures reluctantly. When the question 
of the cancellation cf indentures was brought beforé 
the Fiji Council in July 1919, the acting Colonial Secre- 
tary referred in hisspeeth to “the natural reluctance 
of the planters to cancel indentures until they could 
see some relief ahead. ” 


Hon. Mr. H. M. Scott K. C. said: “I feel sure that 
some explanation isdue astoour change of front. It 
has been long known that the people here always opposed 
the policy of granting the ‘ give’ § give’ cry from India, 
The position now is that unless we agree to voluntarily 
cancel the indentures, worse is in SCOT os.50: eseese WO LO> 
cognise that the Government is the dominant factor 
in this matter ard we may be told by some one higher 
up that we will get no Labour unless we free al] our 
Labour. We are forced to ‘do this. ” 


It is therefore clear that tho cancellation of inden- | 


tures in Fiji has rome deeper reasons than- that of 
pure philanthropy. Messrs. Manilal, Ramsingh, George 
Sachit and Rahman of Fiji wrote in their letter of 15th 


May 1919: “There are threats of repatriation in case India | 


persists in her refusal to supply Labour.” We know how 
weak the Fiji. Government is and how easily it can be 
influenced by theC. S. R. Company and the Planters 
of Fiji. Under these circumstances wo have graye 
suspicion about the impartiality of the Fiji Government 
In convicting 150 Indians, 


The matter is 4 very serious one and it ought to be 
investigated very carefully by an Indian Commadantin 
Mr. Andrews has returnell from South Africa and Sek: 
tainly he is the best person to do this difficult task. But 
he snot keeping good health and it will be most selfish 
on our part to ask him to start again on a long journey 
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to Fiji. I would therefore suggest the name of another 
gentleman who has also done some useful work for the Fiji 
Indians. He is Pandit Tota Ram Sanadhya of Firozabad. 
Mr. Andrews has a high opinion of the Pandits’ work 
in Fiji. 1n the introduction of a Hindi book: Mr. 
Andrews writes: “I -have the great honour and privi- 
lege of counting Pandit Tota Ram as one of my friends 
and I regard his character as remarkable for its steady 
persistence of purpose and-unswerving honesty of werk. 
In Fiji, I found his name respected by Indians and 


Europeans, alike. He has done a signal service to his 


fellow-country-men by his fearless advocacy of their 
cause. I donot know any single Indian who has done 
more for the Indian men and women in Fiji than Pandit 
Tota ram. ” 

Pandit Tota Ram served under indéniure for five 
years from 1893 to 1898 and he lived for twenty-one 
years in Fijii He was held in high esteem by the Fiji 
Indians who sent him as their representative to the 
Madras Congress of 1914. Pandit Tota Ram has done 
good work in connection with the agitation for the 
abolition cf indenture slavery. Ile has got a thorough 
knowledge of the Fijian language which he can utilise 
in getting impartial and independent opinion of Fijian 
eyewitnesses to the recent strike and ‘riot? in Fiji. 
Besides this Pandit Tota Ram’s visit to Fiji will bea 
source of great satisfaction to the Fiji Indians. 

May I hope the Imperial Citizenship Association of 
Bombay will take up the cause of the Fiji Indians? It will 
not be avery difficult thing for the Association tc send 
one of its members with Pandit Tota Ram to Fiji. 

Our Government also hasa duty to perform. The 
Government should at once wire to Fiji authorities that 
they should postpone the punishment of the 150 “ Indian 
rioters” until an independent Indian Commission has 
reported on the situation in Fiji. We can never be 
satisfied withone sided telegrams sent by the Fiji Goy- 
ernment. 

Yours ete. 
Ek Bhariiya AHridaya. 

[We shall give in our next the othor part of the 
letter.—Ed. Y. 1.1] 


INDIA AND EAST . AFRICA. 
THE ECONOMIC ARGOMENT. 
( By At. C. F. Andrews. ) 
( Concluded from our last issue. ) 
| COMPARISON WITH THE TRANSVAAL Srruation. 

The difference from this attitude on reaching the 
Transvaal was very marked. The racial antagonism 
has come there toa head. The Transvaal today is the 
storm center. 

From the point of view of the present enquiry 
it is not necessary to discuss the Transvaal situation: 
but one fact is worthy of careful notice. The economie 
argument, which is used against the Indian, in the 
Transvaal and South africa generally, is not thesame 
as that which is used by the reonomic Commissioners 
in East africa, In the Transvaal, the argument has 
been that the Indian competes with and takes 
away the trade from the European, In rast Africa 
the argument has been that the Indian competes with 
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and keeps in servitude the African, The point is so 
important, that it may be worth while to quote the 
passage from the East African commission Report— 
“ Evengin the minor sphores ( of trade ), ‘the Report 
runs, “ the European ( if the Indian would submit to the 
civil, moral and commercial obligations, convert in Euro- 
pean society) has nothing to fear /rom Indian competition- 
the contrary theory, which formerly found favour in local 
Government circles, having been completely eaploded by the 
history of the last thirteen years.” 

Thus the ground on which the hostile party in the 
Transvaal base economic argument against the Indian 
is repudiated in East Africa and vico versa. 


SITUATION IN Narat, 

No n pass through the Orange Free State and 
then came into Natal without noticing at once the differ- 
ence in cultivation. It may be rightly argued that the 
Boer administration inthe Free State is more backward 
and the soil in part less fertile. But making allowance 
for both these differences credit must be given to the fact, 
that Natal had Indian cultivators and artisans all these 
past sixty years and the Orange I'ree State has had none, 

What is of even more importance to this argument,- 
it can be shown that in Natal where there is a greater 
number of Indians than in any other part of Africa, the 
progress of the African natives had been more rapid than 
in the Free State. So far has the African been removed 
from Economic servitude, that his wages have risen much 
higher in Natal than in the Crange Free State where 
there are no Indians at all. So far is the African in Natal 
today from the position of a‘ mere hewer of wood and 
drawer of water ’ to the Indian, that he bas actually sure 
passed the Indian in the average of hismonthly wage; and 
the Africans’ wages are rising while the Indians’ wages 
are declining. i am taking count of the latest statistics 
from the Oidicial Year Book of the South African 
Union, published by the Director of Statistics. 

SITUATION IN THE ORANGE FREE STATE, 

8. I have seen the treatment of the African native 
in the Orange Free State. I believe I am right in say- 
ing that the African of the Free State has no right to 
own land and no civil status at all. He must belong to 
one of the European masters, who have taken possession 
of all the soil, If ever there existed a class of people, 
who, by their very principles and traditions, were deter- 
mined to keep the African in servitude, the back—veldt 
Boers of South Africa are such. Their religion itself 
appears to sanction this attitude. Yet these very back- 
veldt farmers wero given, special privileges for rettle- 
ment in East Africa and were allowed to hold land in the 
upland areas which has been withheld from Indians. 
The Europeans in East Africa knew perfectly well the 
principles and traditions of these Boer settlers. Why, 
then, was there no protest against their admission, if it 
was sincerely desired to protect the African Native, ? 

SITUATION IN the Care CoLony, 

9. In the Cape Colony for many years past, Indians, 
along with ‘ coloured’ people and African natives, have 
been allowed the franchise on the two qualifications of 
(i) having house property valued at 75 £ and (ii) 
being sufficiently literate to sign their names and write 
their addresses and occupations. 

It was of supreme interest to me in the Cape Colony 


‘for European workmen, 


to find how entirely the Indian question has passed 

the backgronnd, This is in a very great measure due to 
the rights of citizenship having been granted, The numk- 
er of Indians is not large, They are contented with their 
present position and desire noalteration. With regard to 
the African natives, there has been no economic depression 
of any kind which can be tracedto the presence of the 
Indians Depression has come entirely from the European 
traders’ unions, which still insist on certain classes of ski- 
lled work, (which the Africans are quite capable of doing) 


being reserved for the European workmen. The African 


native is artificially prevented by the stringet traders’ 
union rules of the ‘ colour bar’, from rising in his trade, 
Every effort has been made by liberal statesmen and ky 
liberal Labour leaders, to break that colour bar, but with- 
out avail. 

I will give one instance, which was vouched for,— 
there are probably hundreds of a similar nature. A 
certain type of blasting in the mines has keen reserved 
But the European is allowed 
to employ a Kaffir, on a mere pittance, to do the actual 
work, while he looks on and directs and draws o high 
monthly wage. This insistance on the colour bar reduces 
the intelligent and highly skilled African workman to 
Economic servitude. 

A. STRIKING FACT. 

There was one striking fact, which told in a positive 
direction in favour of the Indians. Dr. Abdurrabman, 
a leading member of the Indian community, has done 
than any person in South Africa to uphold 
the cause of the African natives, and to raise 
their social and politica] status. He has represented 
them for many years in the Cape Provincial Parliament 
and Council, and, if ever the racial barrier is removed 
from the South African Union Parliament, he will be 
the first to represent them also. Tho native and coloured 
population at tho Cape trust him more than living man, 

UNLIMITED SCOPE. 
and he has been their champion all his life. This fact 
will be difficult to fit in with the theory of the Economic 
Commissioners, that Indians retard the progress of the 
African natives and keep them in an economio servitude 
ag mero hewers of wood and drawers of water. 

I have now -gone through, at length, the different 
heads of evidence which I have gathered while travelling 
up and down Africa. Looking back over the whole field, 
thero is vory little indeed that bears out the contention 
of the Kast African Commissioners against the Indians, 
On the other hand, there appears to mo overwhelming 
evidence which tells in the Indians’ fayour, 

The longer I have studied the main question ona wide 
scale, the more clearly I have seen that there is a 
fundamental fallacy underlying the whole position of the 
Fast African Commissioners. It is the same as the 
fallacy that sometimes obsesses the working man in 
Europe or Australia, where he thinks that the amount 
of work to be done is limited and that there is only just 
e: ough to go round. The working man does not see, that 
new work is always being created, and that work done 
leads on to other work. Similarly the Economic Com- 
Africa seem to regard the whole 


more 


missioners in Hast 
amount of skilled work in the country as strictly limited, 
They appear to assume, that every Indian occupying a 
skilled post is keeping an African out, But the truth 


of the matter is the reverse. Since the work to be done 
in East Africa is practically unlimited, each new piece of 
work done opens up much more work that cries out for 
workers. New work, new posts, come as it wero, troubl- 
ing over one another, each asking for more workers, 

A mere handful of 12,500 Indians, (to quote the Eco- 
nomic Commissioners’ own figures) in a country almost en- 
tirely undeveloped and of enormous area, cannot possibly 
fill_up every vacancy Wherever one Indian is doing 
skilled work, many African natives are bound to be em- 
ployed as assistants. Out of these assistants, wo have 
watched the Indian at work, there are certain to be some 
who are more handy with their tools than others. These 


Africans will be put on todo higer and higher work, as 
soon as they are ready for it; and everything will be done 


to advance them, because they are economically cheaper. 
By the very nature and character of his work and occupa- 
tion in East Africa, the Indian cannot be. exclusive or 
restrictive. He cannot keep the African out, even if he 
wished to do so. 

If, indeed:it could be proved, that the yearly Indian 
immigration into East Africa was overwhelming in num- 
bers; if it could be preved, that all the new posts (as they 
become vacant) were filled up with rew Indian recruits 
from India, and no recom was left for the skilled African; 
if it could be proved that the African labourer working 
side by side with the Indian as an assistant did not make 
progress, then there mig] be gocd reason to accept the 
economic argument of the Commissioners against the 
Indians, 

But as we have seen, over and over again, not one of 
these points can be proved. Instead of Incians swarming 
into Africa, more Indians kave been going out than those 
coming in; the Indian population is declining. Instead of 
there being no room left for the skilled African workmen, 
such skilled Africans are being taken on to higher jobs, 
fcr Economic reasons, as quickly as possible: instead of 
the African not making progress, under the apprentice- 
ship of the Indian, he has been advancing with extra- 
ordinary rapidity. 

CONCLUSION. 

This then is the conclusion of the whole matier. The 
comparatively small number of Indian’, who have gone 
out to East Africa, have, for the most part, done useful 
necessary work. They have never emigrated insuch num- 
bers as to swamp the progress of the African native, 


Their presence, if the country isto advance, is still ur- 
gently required. 
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“IMPOSSIBLE.” 
T'o the Editor, Young India, 

Sir-Better is one’s own language, ‘however un- 
developed: the language of another, howmvuchsoever 
cultivated is -barren, if not fraught with evit. This 
doctrine of the Geeta, as applied to the vehicle of 
expression, found an apt illustration in the open-air 
meeting which the great Poet addressed at Laldarwajs 
in this City Ths Poet thanked the citizens of the 
metropolis of Gujerat for their hospitality and accepted 
their homage not for any personal greatness of his own 
but asa token of the advent of spring-time in the 
national cycle. The Epglish-knowing part of the 
audience-of course a minority—were simply charmed 
with the inimitable periods and noble thoughts of the 
Poet-lauriette. ‘This made the laymen the more anxious 
to know what their guest had to say tothem, The Poet 
could not speak in Gujerati, but there were at least 
three men of letters of Gujerat, in the meeting, who 
could satisfy the just desire of the public. The publie 
did not expect them to render every word and phrase 
into their mother-tongue. Everyone knows that a poet’s 
style is all his own and can not be successfully paraphrased 
even in the same language, much less in a different langu- 
age and that too on the spur of the moment. But the pub- 
lic had every right to know what the idol of their heart 
wanted to convey to them. They, therefore, appealed to 
the President who was no less a man than Mr. Narsinh- 
rao Divetia, the well-known poet of Gujerat. Rao Baha- 
dur Ramanbhai and Principal Anandshanker too were 
there. The people looked up to them with fonging eyes 
and importunate whispers, but all in vain. The Presi- 
dent smothered all their expectations with a single 
word—‘Impossible.’ Some from the audience still dared 
to persist. But the President silenced them with the 
cruel remark: 

‘“Ramanbhai says, learn English first and then come 
to hear.” 

T do not blame these our leaders for this. They 
have done more than anybody else to enrich Gujerati by 
giving their best thoughts in that language to Gujarat. 
But as observed by Mr.Gandhi on the same platform the 
previous evening, ‘our English educated people do not 
mix with the masses, do not think of the masses.” The 
system of education is at fault and not the individuals, 
They draw their inspiration from a foreign literature 
and being used to think their best thoughts in foreign 
medium, they suppose it to be ‘impossible’ to express their 
noble thoughts in their mother-tongue without effort. 
I hope I shall not be misunderstood when I say that 


| sooiety pays for our English education, that we may 


bring home all treasures in that noble language which 
are inaccessible to our masses. Toask the people to learn 
English in order to understand their Indian guest is a 
eruel joke and is a proof of the barrenness of the Eng- 
lish education at its best. Had our education been con- 
ducted through the medium of the vernaculars, there 
would not have been this yawning gulf between the edu. 
cated and the masses and no president would have been 
driven to utter the impotant word ‘Impossible.’ 

Yours ete. 

Oue in the audience, 
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Communal representation—We have absur- 
dities enough in India in communal representation 
being demanded by other small groups because the 
principle has been conceded in the case of Mahome. 
dans. But when the cry for communal representa- 
tion comes from Indians in Burma, the absurdity 
becomes criminal. We understand some Indians. of 
Rangoon have pleaded for communal representation 
in the Burmese Council to be formed under the 
reforms. We dohope that the demand will be with- 
drawn before mischief is done, The Burman will 
have every right to resent any such separate treat- 


During the interval the public have shown in 
various ways their strong disapproval of the sum- 
mary order of the Bombay Government. Apart from 
Mr. Horniman’s qualifications, deportation without 
trial of any British Subject must be a matter of 
great concern to any orderloving citizen. We must 
make iv impossible in India for any British Sub- 
ject to be deported or have his liberty otherwise 
restricted without due trial except under circum- 
stances in which every government must have 
the power of suspending the operation of the ordi- 
nary rules of law. And we must make it clear that 
no circumstances are proved to have existed for 
Mr. Horniman’s deportation. We hope therefore 
that the whcle of the Presidency will ask at public 
meetirgs in every village that Mr. Horniman’s 
deportation should be cancelled without delay, 


Jallianwala Bagh Memorial—The National 
Week has been a striking success if Bombay is any 
index of the rest of the country. The three meet- 
ings were entirely successful. The Government know 
the opinion of the country on the Rowlatt Act, the 
It is 
dificult to know to what extent fasting and prayer 
But there is no doubt that a re- 
spectable number went through the discipline ina 


Khilafat question and the Punjab tragedy, 
were undertaken. 


proper religious spirit. But the most effective de» 
monstration of the success of the national obser- 


ment of Indian settlers there. We are in Burma as | vance was the response made to the Jallianwale 


guests of the Burmese for their and our mutual 
good, not for the exploitation of the former. Their 
welfare sbould be our first consideration, As a friend 
correctly ‘points out, the Indian demand would be 
like Gujratis or Marwaris claiming communal re- 
presentation for themselves in the Bengal Council, 
Surely, Indians of Burma would have a right to en- 
ter the Burmese Council, only if they by force of 
ability and service can command the Burmese vote. 
We, who desire that nobody should set up claims 
in India which are against our interests, are bound 
to guard against desiring rights in Burma in con- 
flict with the interests of the Burmans. And yet 
that is precisely what lies at the bottom of this de. 
mand for communal representation by Indian set- 
tlers. Wo, thorefore, trust that wiser counsel will 
prevail and that we shall hear no more of com 
munal repressntation for Indiens in Burma, 


| 


Bagh Memorial. The list, published daily shows 
the liberality of the donors and its catholicity, 
But the public know little of the spontaneous help 
rendered by the fair sex and by those who have not 
A 
band of ladies went through personal canvassing 
with most 
Bhangis collected subscriptions for the Memorial, 


hithorto been touched by tho national spirit, 
encouraging results, Even Dheds and 


Lists have been coming in from farand near, Con- 
tributions have come in from far off Champaran, It 
is hoped that those who have received the amounts 
will send their contributions to Lala Girdharilal 
at Amritsar without delay. They should remember 
that the day for the payment of the balance of the 


purchase price is near. 
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Is there Peace in the land ?—Our Lahore. 


contemporary is generally known for its considerate 
views. But in its criticism of the Satyagrah 
Week, it finds fault with the wording of the first 
resolution on the repeal of the Rowlatt Act. It is 
of opinion that the words “ there will be no peace 
in the land until the Rowlatt Act is repealed”, 
should have been modified for the simple reason 
that it thinks from outward signs, that there is 
peace in many parts oftheland. This is not cor- 
rect. The Tribune perhaps seems to imagine 
that there is no peace in the land, only when there 
is bloodshed, clamour and violent agitation. It 
forgets. that we are all working for—and we believe 
with considerable success—the total elimination of 
these elements from our public life, howsoever 
much discontented and dissatisfied we may be. 
These, therefore, should not be the signs to-gauge 
our: feelings. 
“ * & * 
The Punjab and the Bombay disturbances during 
April last were due to the high feeling that ran 
mong the masses, firstly on account of this. Act 
and subsequently, the arrest of Drs. Kitchlew, Satya- 
palard Mr. Garidhi, And unless that was nota ge- 
nuine agitation, the feeling cannot subside or die 
out till the cause of its irritation is removed. That 


this feeling has not died out is amply proved by 


the number of-gueries Mr. Gandhi has‘received from 
every part of the country about the renewal of the 
Satyagrah movement in -connection with this Act. 

| % x * x 

The fact that we have been repeatedly demanding 
repeal of all repressive legislation again - shows that 
our minds are not at rest and cannot be at rest till 
such legislation is removed. And the first and most 
repressive measure of such legislation is the 
Rowlatt Act. 
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SWADESHI. 

The National Week closed on Tuesday the 13th. 
It was in every way a remarkable demonstration of 
Hindu-Muslim unity, the determination to secure re- 
peal of the Rowlatt Act and the Satyagrah spirit. 
The speeches delivered were sober and more to the 
point than before, There was no disorderliness at 
any of the meetings of which we have received 


reports. 
What however about Swadeshi? Was Swadeshi 


too not a product of the Satyagrah spirit and acti- 


vity? It undoubtedly was. Bui Swadeshi work is 
the most constructive of all. It does not lend it- 
self to speeches so much as to solid action. It is not 
possible to save fifty crores of rupees annually by 
‘speeches or demonstrations. It involves much more 
than the serving of this annial drain. It involves 
the honour of Indian womanhood. Everyone who 
has any conection with the mill industry knows 
that the women working in the miils are exposed to 
temptations and risks to which iliey ought not to 
be exposed. Many women for want of home employ- 
ment accept road repair labour. And only those who 
know what this labour is, understand the risks the 
women run. Give them the spinning wheel and no 
woman need ever seek any other employment than 
sitting at the spinning wheel. Swadeshi means even 


distribution of wealth from an~ occupation next in 


importance only to agriculture. It-supplements agri- 


-culture and therefore autcmatically assists materially 


to solve the problem of our growing poverty. Thus 


-Swadeshi is our veritable Kamdhenu ‘supplying all 


our wants and solving many of our difficult problems. 
And an occupation which saves our honour and pro- 
vides our livelihood, becomes a religious duty. 

How can the great consummation be achieved ? 
The answer is simple. Those who realise the impor- 
tance of the problem must set about working in one 
or all of the following directions :— 

(1) Learn spinning yourself whether man or 
woman, Charge for the labour if you need money, 


| or make a gift of at least one hour’s labour to the 
| nation daily. 


(2) Learn weaving yourself whether for recrea- 


tion or for maintenance, 


(3) Make improvements in the present handlooms 
and the spinning wheels, and if you aro-rich, pay for 
them to those who would make them: 

(4) Take the Swadeshi: vow and patronise the 
cloth that is both hand-spun and hand-woven. 

(5) Introduce such cloth among your — friends 


and believe that there is more art-and humanity in 


Khadi whose yarn has been prepared by your poor 
sisters, 


(6) If you are a mother, you will give a- clean 


| and national-culture to your children and make 
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them wear clothes made out of beautiful Khadi which 
is available to millions and which can be most easily 
produeed. 


Swadeshi then means the creation of a most per- 
fect organisation in which every part works in per- 
fect harmony with every other, If we succced in 
bringing into being such an organisation, not only is 


success of Swadeghi assured, but real Swarai comes | 


to us as a matter of course. 


ee 


INDIANS ABROAD. 


The prejudice against Indian settlers outside 
India is showing itself in a variety of ways. Under 
the impudent suggestion of sedition the Fiji Go- 
vernment has deported Mr. Manilal Doctor who with 
his brave and cultured wife has been rendering 
assistance to the poor indenturcc Indians of Fiji in 
& variety of ways, The whole trouble has arisen 
over the strike of the Jabourers in Fiji. Indentures 
have been cancelled, but the spirit of slavery is by 
no means dead. We do not know the genesis of the 
strike; we do not know that the strikers have 


done no wrong. But we do know what is be- 
hind when a charge of sedition is brought against 
the strikers and their friends. The readers must 
remember that the Government that has scented se- 
dition in the recent upheaval in Fiji is the Govern- 
ment that had the hardihocd to libel Mr. Andrews’ 
character. What can be the meaning of sedition in 
connection with the Fijistrikers and Mr Manilal 
Doctor? Did they and he want to seize the reins 
of government ? Did they want any power in that 
country? They struck for elementary freedom. And 
it is a prostitution of terms to use the word sedi- 
tion in such connection. The strikers may have 
been overhasty, Mr. Manilal Doctor may have mis- 
led them, If his advice bordered on the criminal, 
he should have been tried. The information 
in our possession goes to show that he has been 
strictly constitutional. Our point, however, is that 
it isan abuse of power for the Fiji Government to 
have deported Mr. Manila] Doctor without a_ trial, 
It is wrong in principle to deprive a person of his 
liberty on mere suspicion and without giving him 
an opportunity of clearing his character. Mr. Mani- 
lal Doctor, be it remembered, bas for years. past 
made Fiji his home. He - has, we believe, Lought 
property there. He has children born in Fiji, Have 
the children no rights? Has the wife none? May 
@ promising career be ruined at the bidding of a 
lawless Government ? Has Mr. Manilal Doctor been 
compensated for the losses he must sustain? We 
trust that the Government of India which has 
endeavoured to protect the rights of Indian settlers 
abroad will take up the question of Mr, Doctor’s 
deportation, 


Nor is Fiji the only place where. thespirit of 
lawlessness among the powerful has come to the 
surface. Indians of (the late) German East Africa 
find themselves in a worse position than hereto- 


fore. They state than even their property is not 
safe. They have to pay all kinds of dues on 
passports. They are hampered in their trade. They 
are not able even to send money orders. 

In British East Africa the cloud is perhaps the 
thickest. The European settlers there are doing 
their utmost to deprive the Indian settlers of pra- 
ctically every right they have hitherto possessed. 
An attempt is being made to compass their ruin 
both by legislative enactment and administrative 
action. 

In South Africa every Indian who has any- 
thing to do with that part of the British Domi- 
nions is watching with bated breath the progress 
of the commission that is now sitting. 


The Government of India have no easy job in pro- 
tecting the interests of Indian settlers inthese various 
parts of His Majesty’s dominions, They will be able 
to dosoonly by following the firmest and the most 
consistent policy. Justice is admittedly on the side 
of the Indian settlers. But they are the weak 
party. A strong agitation in India followed by 
strong action by the Government of India can 
alone save the situation, 


THE CAUSE OF THE VERNACULARS. 


To anyone who watched the proceedings of the 
recent Sahitya Sammelans it must be clear 
that our national awakening is not confined to poli- 
tics alone. The enthusiasm displayed at these 
gatherings indicated a happy change. We are 
giving in thought their proper place tu the verna- 
culars in our national life. Raja Ram Mohan Roy’s pro- 
phecy that India will one day bean English-speak-. 
ing country, has not to-day many stars in its favour. 
| The great reformer’s spirit, however, still haunts 
some. A number of our eminent men hastily gene- 
ralise in favour of English as the national medium. 
The present status of English asa court language 
weighs with them unduly. They fail to see that the 
present status of English is no credit to us and 
that it is not conducive tothe growth of a true de- 
mocratic spirit. That crores of men should learn a 
foreign tongue for the convenience of a few hund- 
reds of officials is the height of absurdity, An ins- 
tance is often cited from our past history to prove 
the necessity of a lingua franca to strengthen the 
central Government of the country, Nobody disputes 
the necessity of a common medium. But it 
cannot be English. The officials have to recognise 
the vernaculars. Tho second consideration 
that appeals to the Anglicists is India’s position in 
the Empire. The argument, put in plain words, 
amounts to asking 31 crores of Indians to accept 
English as their common Janguage, for the sake of 
the other parts of the Empire whose population is 
not more than 12 crores, 
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The first fact that ought toreceive considera- 
every student of this problem, 
century and a half of Bri- 


tion from 
ia that after a 
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tish rule English has failed totake the place of a 
lingua franca of India, A kind of broken Eng: 
lish, no doubt, does seem to have succeeded in this 
respect in our cities. But this fact can only dazzle 
those wlio. profess to study our national prob- 
lems, in big cities like Bombay and Culcatta, And 
what is their population after all? It is only 2.2 
percent of the total population of India, The second 
fact that the Anglicists ignore is that a very large 
majority of our vernaculars are akin to one an- 
other, and as aresult of this, Hindi asa lingua franca 
suits all the provinces except the Madras presi- 
dency. In view of this advantage in favour of 
Hindi andin view of our present national con- 
sciousness how can we accept English as our lingua 
franca? 


The solution of this problem will decide the fate 
of the vernaculars, In cur educational system Eng- 
lish is suffered to have an unnatural dominance over 
vernaculars, The extreme Anglicists hold that Eng- 
lish should be used as the medium of instructicn 
‘atthe earliest age possible.’ This argument is 
based on the fact that children in a foreign country 
pick up the languages of the country without diffl- 


culty at anearly age. Refuting this argument the 


Caicuttu ‘University Commission say : “Whereas in 
a foreign country a child is swrounded by others 
who speak the languaye of the country, in a class 
room, he is surrounded by others who with the 
exception of the teacher, are as ignorant as 
himself of the new medium; it is a class of one 
person teaching many, not of many teaching 
one; and it is only by experiment that class 
room metheds can be worked out successfully.” 
The ‘ edueational econoiny,’ as an advantage of Ver- 


nacularizing our educational system, has received: 


recognition at she hands of the Commission, We 
have pointed out, in our issue of February 11, that 
the recommendations of the Caleutta University 
Commission in this connection are a further step. 
The next logical step after this is recommending 
the use of vernaculars asthe medium in our uni- 
versities also. The Sadler Commission have made 
the matriculation stage as-a halting place between 
the use of vernaculars as the medium of instruc- 
tion in secondary schools and their use in the cole 
lege department. They have suggested as their 
own opinion a bilingual system for the future, But 
they also say: ‘‘ We do not wish to prejudge the 
future. It isnot for us to predict whether the na- 
tural desire to use Bengali tothe utmost will even- 
tually outweigh the immense advantages of kLeing 
abie to use a medium common not only to the edu- 
cated classes throughout India, but to more peoples 
than any other, and giving access in effect to the 
literature and tho scientific records of the world,” 
Though in view of the evidence submitted to them 
the Commissioners could not be persuaded to lay 
down a policy for the future in favour of Vernacu- 
larising university education aiso, it is equally true 
that they could not find anything in the ovidence 
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-which supported the Anglicists or the Bilingtists. 
Thus, though the replies te the Commissioners’ 
question do not in themselves decide the future, they 
do ‘reveal a strong movement in favour of the im- 
mediate introduction of Bengali for some university 
purposes, and of its ultimate introduction for others, 


a movement of which there was little sign ip the 
debate in the Imperial Legislative Council of 1915. 


If we study the Ccmmisrioners’ analysis of the 
replies. we can more fully appreciate their remark, 
The question put to the witnesses was : “Do you 
hold English should be used as the medium of in- 
struction and examination at every stage above matri- 
culation in the university course ?” 

The replies are analysed as follows:— 

(i) 129 are positively in the affirmative; 

(ii) 29 are in the affirmative, with slight 
reser vations; 

(iii) 68 are in favour of a joint use of English 
and the vernacular either side by side in the same 
institution, or in parallel institutions; 

(iv) 83 replies suggest the gtadual replacement 
of English by the vernacular as the object to be 
aimed at; 

(v) 87 are in the negative; and 

(vi) 9 are insusceptible of classification. 

So 155 replies are in favour of the English-me- 
dium and nearly 138 are not against using the verna- 
cular-medium sooner or laier. This proportion is 
certainly encouraging to the vernacular ists, Besides, 
even among those that favour the English-medium 
there is not an inconsiderable section of wicnesses 
who advise the foreign medium, because, there is 
no provision for prope and sufficient text-books 
for different subjects. his school of educationists 
is not against the verr\cular-medium on principle. 
They donot like us to .et into water till we have 
learnt swimming. Of s similar sort but more de- 
cisive is the evidence of the remaining witnesses that 
stand for the English-medium. This latter evidence 
has stamped the vernaculars as unfit ever to serve 
the purpose of the medium of instruction. These 
witnesses betray an ignorance of the history of 
our vernacalars, There was a time when Sanscrit 
was the sole medium for Hindu philosophy. But 
a few enthusiastic scholars enriched their verna- 
culars with a decent store of philosophic literature 
and brought Hindu philosophy within the reach of 
the masses. Can we not with our present ideas of 
organisation do for our vernaculars in the sphere 
of science what once those vernacular scholars did 
in the sphere of philosophy? As against the diffi- 
dence of these witnesses, the vernacularists can cite 
the example of Japan. The Rev. W. E. S. Holland 
Principal of St. Paul’s Catherdal College, Calcutta, 
in his evidence, writes : ‘Japan by use of the ver 
nacular, has built up an educational system that 
commands the respect of the West. ” The ev dence 
of Babu Ramananda Chatterjee, the editor of the 
Modern Revicw, is even more convincing. He says t 
“The use of the vernaculars in all grades of univers 
sity education is indisyeneably necessary, All ob 
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jections have force only temporarily; for the most 
highly develped modern languages and literatures 
were at first no better than Bengali. In their case 
development was obtained by use: and it will be 
obtained in our case, too, in the same way.” Thus 
we find that though the evidence before Dr. Sadler's 
Commission is not today in favour of Vornaculari- 
sing university education, it does hold high hopes 
for | the future of the cause of the vernacular-meduim, 
Time was when the vernacularixts’ cause 
was looked upon with distrust, There is now nct 
only no distrust but confidence has tuken its place. 
Two impcriant institutions have recently joined 
the cause. The omen’s University of Pcona and 
the Osmania University of Hyderabad are using 
the vernaculars as the sole medium. Their progress is 
being keenly watched by many. Their success will, 
as Justice Sir Atdul Rahim says, nake the solution 
of the prcblem of the vernaculars easier. At the 
last convocation of the Hmdu University, the Hon, 
Pandit Madan Mchan Malaviya invited all the emi- 
nent vernacularists to meet in a conference. We 
hope that such an organised efiort will hasten full 
recognition of the vernacu!ars as media of instruction. 

The present distributicn of provinces is another 
factor which bas ccue no less an injury than any 
other to the caure of the vernaculars, The redistribu- 


tion of provinces on a jinguistie basis will be followed 


by @ rearrangement of universities. 

We have shown abeve the thige allied spheres 
of work ferthe cause of vernaculars, And it is 
evident that unless we edvarce this cause, we shal] 
not be able to remove the growing intellectual anid 
cultural puif between our nen und women ard 
between the classes ard the masses. It is also equally 
certain that the vernacular-medium alone can stimu- 
late originality in thought in the largest numter 
of persons, 


INDIANS ABROAD. 


GRAVE SITUATION IN FIJI. 


We give below the latter part of Ek Bhartiya 
Hridaya’s letter (see p. 6 cf our last issue for the 
first part ):— 


which 


The Fiji Deputation,, is at present in our 
country, has claimed to represent the Fiji Governmert 
and the Planters, We should ask the Fiji Deputation 
to be kind enough to an:wer the following questions :— 


1. Is it not afact that the Fiji Government andthe sugar 
companies have tuken advantage of the labkcur of 
Indians during the war to make immense profits out 
of sugar 3 


Is it not a fact that the FijiGovernmentand the Com 
panies have themselves appropriated that part of the 
Indian labourers’ earnings which was to pay for their 
return passage | 


Is it not a fact that the great suger steamers in Fiji 
are carrying their trade as usual aud not even one of 


| 
| 
| 
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them has been spare i to repudiate the labourers who 
have helped to grow this sugar § 

4, What isthe number of those Fiji Indians who have 
earned the right of free passage to India during the 
last 5 years? When wil! they be repatriated? Will 
not an early repatriation of these labourers give an 
immediate :elief to the Fiji Indians 7 
Ts .it nota fact that durinjz the war the intending In. 
dian emigrant wos promzecd a payment of 12 annas by 
the recruiter to Fiji? Were not these twelve annas 
reduced to nine and a half annap as Sundays ant! “alf 
Saturdays are not working days? Is it not a fact that 
the necessaries of life in Fijiare twice or thrice as 
dear asin India? Do you not think ita deliberate 
deception to offer twelve sinnas a day in India without 
any. information as to the Fiji prices? 

. Why was Dr. Manilal, ba frister, proséeuted? Is he not 
a respected leader of the vast majority of the Fiji In- 
dians? What was the effect of his prosecu‘ion upon 
the Indian population of ‘Fiji? 

7, How many indentured labourers were liberated on 
2od January 19201 What did it cost the Fiji Planters 
or the Fiji Government? Did the Fiji Planters agree 
to cancel indentures willingly or were they forced 
to do so reluctantly 3 

8. Is there not in Fiji a law entitled ‘The Masters and 
Servants Ordinance’ which failing all else, may be 
applied to free immigrants and under which they may 
be mede to serve for a period of one year renewable 
or suffer imprisonment cr fine? How many Indian 
laLcurersare working uncler this Ordinance $ 

9. Is it rot a fact that the Planters bave made twelyve— 
monthly agreemebts with the labourers who bave. to 
work uncer the same conditions as indentured men 
and for the same wages, with the addition of a bcnus 

ef £7 10 Shillings? How meny le bourers are working 

unter this system? 

Is it not afact that the reserved and undistributed 

profits of the C 8. R. com pany cf Fiji amounted to 

£ 620,000in January 1916 ardto £ 1,131,000ip Merch 

19184 
Is it not a fact that noore than £ 100,000 extra 

profit was made by the Pliinters owing to the wert 
Ts it not a fact that deiring the first three years of 

the war, not a fraction of these immense war profits 
was distributed among the indentured coolies who 
helped to make these profits? 

11. Whatwere the causes of the recent strike of Indian 

labourers in Fiji? How aie the present ‘riots’ in Fiji 

connected with the strike ? What was the attitude of 

the Planters during the st rike f 
Will you please give the jvrices of foodstuffs in Fiji in 

1913 and 19201 

The Indians in Fiji have been suffering all sorts of 

humiliations and degradations for the Jast 40 years, They 

are doomed if we do not help them at this time of great 
trouble. Shall we not do something for these sixty thou- 

sand of our countrymen in Fi;ji 1 


nr 
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British Guiana. 
Mr. H.S. L, Polak writes to the “Times of India” :-— 
In your leading article: entitled. “Indians Abroad, " 
published in ycur issue cf the Gib ultimo, you deal, amongst 
other problems, with that of Indian emigration to Beitieh 
Guiana, and in the oourse of your remarks, you refer to 
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the suspicion with which the Hon. Pundit Madan Mohan 
Malaviya appeared to regard the British Guiana deputation 
now in India with the object of promoting the so-called 
Getonization Scheme about which a great deal has been 
said or written. You suggsted that the Pundit’s doubt 
might be set at rest by the simple process of despatching 
a postcard to an Indian resident in British Guiana as this 
would be quicker than seriding a delegation or inqiury, 


less expensive and quite as trustworthy. Ido not know 


whether Mr. Malaviya had the necessary means at his 
disposal, but the Indians Overseas Association, of which 
I have the privilege of being tht: Honorary Secretary, has 
received the most urgent representations on the subject 
ef this scheme and the objects af the British Guiana dele 
gation, from what I learn is the only organized public 
body representing the Indian community in the Colony, 
namely, the East Indian Association of Georgetown. Of 
this Association the Indian members of the delegation are 
prominent members and whilst in this country they issued 
a pamphlet purporting to be authorised by their Associ- 
ation on whose behalf they claimed to speak. My Associ- 
ation has, however, been furnished with a copy of a lengthy 
and reasoned resolution, of which I append a copy in 
which the claim of the Indian delegates to represent the 
Georgetown Association is rejpudiated and the scheme 
is condemned for what, in fact, it is, namely, not a genuine 
Colonization Scheme in the broad sense, but of Labour 
emigration. I may add that this interpretation of the 
scheme has been confirmed to mi: quite recently by a very 
prominent Member of ParKamewt, closely interested in 
and with a wide experience of conditions obtaining in 
the Britisn West Indies and British Guiana, and who:is 
himself a supporter. of the scheme. 

My Association has only by this last mail received an 
official letter from the Secretary of the Georgetown 
Association emphasiring the fiict that the consensus of 
opinion amozg intelligent Indians in that colony is 
decidedly against. the resuscitation of immigration except 
upon a scheme based on the true) principles of colonization 
such as obtain in Canada or Australia. He continues:— 

«The Scneme now on foot is a planters’ scheme with 
Government support to obtain «cheap labour for the Sugar 
Estates. Believe me it would be a sorry day when the 
‘Indian public gives its sanction to it. It would be a revival 
of all the abuses and and indign ities against which those 
noble souls of India fought so strenuosly and self-sacrifi- 
cingly. Do you realise the low es timation in which Indians 
have been and are still held in this Colony ?The term 
** Coolie” used by whites and blacks is still a word by 
whlch they- express their contem pt for educated members 
of the Indian raco who are judge:d by no higher standard 
than the halfnaked-illiterate lat ourer on the Hstate. 

“The abuses which led to the abolition of Indian 
immigration still exist to-day om the estates though kept 
down a bit. It is semislavery and a dishonour to the race 
and to give assent to the proposed scheme argues poor 
estimation for the race, I expect: you to fight the issue to 
its bitter end. It must not be allowed, for the honour of 
the race is more than filthy luce. Incoming immigrants 
will be dumped on the sugar estates, for the conditions 
indispensable to a true Cglonisattion Scheme have not been 
prepared. 


‘The Rice Industry, pioneerd hy East Indians and 
the next greatest. industry to sugar is being discouraged 
overtly by lack of crainage and irrigation, and covertly 
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by referesce being made to the high deash-rate attending 
those engaged in its cultivation. 

“The Government are not in earnest when they speak 
of Colonisation as, the conditions precedent to it are 
not being made !—vide Mr, J. A. Luckhoo’s speach before 
our Association, in the West India Committee Circular 
of August 7th, 1919.” 

My Associatioti’s attention is drawn to the fact that 
as a result of the representations made by the 
Colonization deputation while in England, some 
coloured mien went to the Colony from Liverpool to better 
their fortune, but being- unable to find other employ- 


ment they were eventually sent to one of the Sugar 


Estates, and the question is put, if such be the case of 
these men, what would happen in the event of any 
large numbers of Indians being sent to the Colony! The 
matter is referred to in a local newspaper The #ribune, 
which, I understand, is not Indian owned or controlled, 
My Association is in possession of reports showing that 
though surplus labour from the British West Indies \is 
willing to go to Cuba and to Central America because 
the-pecuniary inducement and the conditions offered are 
satisfactory, it is unwilling to goto British Guiana, There 
must be some reason for this, and until the matter is 
satisfactorily explained it is more than questionable 
whether Indians should ke induced to emigrate. There 


is yet one other reason why I venture to think India 


ought to consider the matter at the present time. The 
system of indenture still prevails in the Colony as it does 
also in Trinidad, Jamaica and Surinam, and there 
should bo no questioh of any further emigration from 
India to any of these places unti] the termination of 
existing indertures. That they are not ap econcmic 
necessity, my Association has just had the best possible 
evidence from the admission of the largest Sugar Estates 
in Trinidad, whose managers acmit that they no longer 
use indentured labour, and they have every reason to be 
satisfied with the result: of their experiment. Having 
regard, therefore, to these various considerations, in- 
cluding the fact that the sanitary and educational needs 
of the Colony are admittedly badly prdvided for and 
to the strious conflict of evidence between the East 
Indian Association of Georgetown and the delegation now 
in India, it would seem not merely judicious, but esential, 
before any step is taken to give official or un-official 
encouragement toany scheme of emigration to British 
Guiana, for some strong Commission ~of enquiry, prefer- 
ably ccmposed ‘of non-officials, to go to the Colony and 
report on the facts. 
eed 


EAST AFRICAN MENACE. 


DEPORTATION PROCLAMATION, 


(AssoctaTED PRrEss.) 

Mr. C, F, Andrews has given to a representative of 
the Associated Press of India a copy of the Deportation 
Proclamation of the Adwinistrator of the Tanganyika 
territory (the late German East Africa) which reads as 
follows :— 

“ The Administrator may by notice under his hand 
require and order that any person shall within the time 
limited by such notice leave and be expelled from the 
occupied territory of German East Africa for such period 
as he may direct, and any persort upon whom such notice 
shall have been served who neglects or refuses to leave 
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the territory as aforesaid or having left the territory re- | 
turns thereto before the ¢éxpiration of the said period | 


shall be guilty of an offence and shall be pynishable with 
imprisonment of either description for a term not ex- 
ceeding six months or with a fine not exceeding Rs, 3,000 
or with both and shall be liable to be deported. © Should 
the Administrator deem it to be conducive to the public 
good that any person should be deported from the said 


territory, ho may by order under his hand order that per- | 


son to be deported from the ssid territory to such place 
and for such period ashe shall direct. No appeal shall 
lie from any order of deportation made under this Pro- 
clamation. The person to be deported may by warrant. of 
the Administrator under his hand be detained in custody 
until a fit opportunity for his deportation occurs.” 

Mr. Andrews states that this Deportation Proclama- 
tion without any right of adpeal appears to strike at the 
root of freedom and is parallel in form to the. undesirable 

- Ordinance of British East Africa, while it is even more 
‘autocratic in its terms, In its present shape it is probably 
an interim measure to be followed by a regular ordinance 
as soon as & council is constituted in the Protectorate. At 
‘the present time any Indian may be deported without 
any right of appeal at the will of the Administrator alone. 

—The Bombay Chronicle. 


§. AFRICAN COMMISSION. 
( From the Times of India. ) 
The first public - sitting of the Asiatic Commission 
took place at Capetown on Thursday, March 18. All the 
members: were present, namely, 


and Mr. H. J. Hefmevr; also the secretary, Mr. J. R. 
Hartshorne. Sir Benjamin Robertson watched the 
proceedings on behalf of. the Indian Government. The 
Terms of Reference of the Commission are as follow:— 

To inquire into and report on the provisions of the 
law affecting: 

(a) the acquisition of land and rights affecting land 
‘D the Un‘on by Asiatics and persons of Asiatic descent 
ror trading or other purposes; 

-b) the trading or carrying on of business by such 
persons generally, or in specified localities, and whether | 
it is in the public interest to alter the law in any respect; 

{c) to make recommendations with regard to any 
difficulties and‘ grievances which have risen .in regard 
to matters (a) and (b). 


Mr.--C, L. W. Mansergh, Provincial Secretary of the 
Cape of Good Hope, was the first witness examined. He 
stated that ‘the issue of licences to general dealers in 
the Cape Province was dealt with.under Ordinance 14 
of 1916. All applicants for general dealers’ licences 
had, in the first instanoe, to apply for a certificate to the 
local authority. An appeal was allowed to the Admini- 
strator of the Province in case the reason giver for | 
refusal by the local suthority was that there was 
already sufficient trade at work in ® particular area. 

The Chairman: A municipality can refuse a certificate 
without giving any ground for their refusal !-Yes, - 

Is that provided for ip the Ordinance ’—Yes; in 
clauses 2nd 4. As far as the Ordinance is concerned, 
it seoms that there are two things to’ do—grant or refuse, 

The Chairman: Have you had many eases” in which 
difficulties have arisen’—Thero had been appeals, a 
I have no spevific numbers, 


_ that come up under any piece of legislation. 


| removals to other premises, 


| Cases, 


Sir John Lange 
(Chairman), Col J. Scott Wylie, Mr.- W. Duncan Baxter 


As far as you know, there has not been much 
difficulty in carrying eut the law referring to the issue 
of licences to Asiatics? You have not heard cf any 
serious grievances!—No, except the ordinary grumbles 
] Ido not 
think it has been specially acute, as- far as my ‘know- 
ledge goes. 

Col. Wylie: Has a licensing cflicer-any power to 
refus6 # renewal once a licence bas- been granted i— 


| Not, as far as I know. 


Mr, Hofmeyr: Suppose a man habitually sells short 
weight, cannot you cancel his licence ’—No.I think he 
must then be dealt with under municipal or other laws 

Col. Wylie: If a renewal is -refused, is there any 
appeal tothe Supreme Court ?—I take it there would 
be, under the common law. It is not provided for in 
the Ordinance. 


Witness, in reply to Mr. Hofmeyr, stated that, epart 
from the town of East London, he had no knowledge of 
any segregation of Asiatics in the Cape Province. Speaking 
from observation: in the Peninsula, he should say that 


‘there was a tendency amongst Asiatics to live in a 


particular area, 


In reply tothe Chairman, witness stated that where 
the municipal authority had refused to authorise 
there had been appeals by 
the licensees to the Administrator, but not in many 
In each case the Administrator had allcwed tho 
removal, and reversed the decision of the municipality, 
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THE BUDGET. 
( From “ The Modern Review, ’’) 
MILITARY EXPENDITURE AND EpUcaTIONAL ExPENDITURE. 


In the financial statement. for 1919-20, the total 
actual revenue was given as Rs. 135.5 crores, of which Rs. 
85.3 crores have been spent - for military purposes. That 
63 per cent. of the revenues should be spent for military 
purposes shows an abnormal state of things. This must 
mean the starving of production by means of agriculture 
and other industries, of education, of sanitation, &c., and 
must in the long run lead to financial bankruptcy. But 
it is not this that we intend mainly to say in this Note, 


India is at present a phenomenally illiterate country 
and her educational expenditure is lower than that of any 
other civilised country, as the following figures of edu- 
cational expenditure per head of the population of different 
countries, published by the New Zealand end India Lea. 
gue, will show : 


The United States 16 Shillings 


Switzerland 13 és 8 d, 
Austria 2 See tae 
England and Wales 10 a 

Canada 9 ” 9 » 
Scotland 9 “ <i 
Germany 6 9s aU 
The Netherlands wae 45. 
Sweden x 5 ” 7 2? 
Belgium 9) ” Gg, 
Norway 5 ” 1 2] 
Trance 4 9 10 ,, 
Austria 3 » 16... 
Spain ] ” 10 ” 
Italy 1 - 7.5 ., 
Japan 1 ” 2 ” 
Russia 74 
India my 
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The Budget Estimate for military expenditure in 
1919-20 was Rs. 64 crores in round numbers. But the 
aciaal military expenditure has been Rs, 20,33 crores. So 
Government had unexpectedly to find, not one or two rupedos 
extia, but ‘Twenty-one Crores‘extra, And the money has 
been found, Why then cannot a similar additional amount 
be found, not wnempectedly but by previous debiberation and 
effort, for education ? Let us see how far this sum may go 
in giving free primary education to our boys and girls. 
According to the census of 1911, there were in British 
Inviia 3,42,14,162 boys and girls of the ages of 5 to 10: 
According to the cficial report on “Indian Education in 
1917-18” published by iho Bureau of Education in India, 
the annual cost of educating each pupil in primary schools 
in British India is Rs. 5-5-11. The total expenditure 
would then be about Rs. 19.25 crores. This amount is less 
than 21 crores. 

In the year 1884-85 the military expenditure was 
16.96 crores of rupees. In 1919-20 it stood at 85.33 crores. 
Even in 1915-16 the expenditure was in round. numbers 
33 erdres, in 1916-17 thirty seven crores, in 1917-18 forty- 
five crores. For the year 1920-21 some 60 crores have 
boen budgeted fur. So our military expenditure is now to 

~ stand much higher than even the average of the years of 
the great- war. And we are required to believe tbat how- 
ever huge the military. expenditure ip any year, it was, 
is or will be indispensable, and could be and can be 
found, but that 19-crores of rupees for universal free pris 
mary education cannot be found by any'means. This we 
absolutely refuse to believe. | 


THE NATIONAL WEEK. 
SIR RAVINDRANATH’S MESSAGE. 


The third and last of the series of pfiiblic meetings in 
celebration of the National week was held in the open 
space near the French Bridge, Bombay, on the 13th, 
Mr. M. A. Jinnah presiding. The meeting was convened 


under the joint auspices of the Bombay branches of the 
Home Rule League and the National Union. 

The President at the outset announced that Sir 
ltavindranath Tagore was unable to be present. but had 
sent a message, which ho called upon Mr. C. F. Andrews 
to read, 

Mr. Andrews thereupon tead the message which ran 


as follows:— 
“A great crime has been done in the name of law in 


the Punjab. Such terrible eruptions of evil, leave their 
legacy of the wreckage of ideals behind them. What hap- 
pened in Jallianwalla Bag was itself a monstrous progeny 
of a monstrous war, which for four years had been defil- 


ing God’s world with fire and poison, physical and moral. | 


The immenseness of the sin through which humanity had 
waded across its blood-red length of agony has bred cal- 
lousness in the minds of those who have power in their 


hands with no check of sympathy within, or fear of re- 
sistance without. The cowardliness of the powerful 


who owned no shame in using their machines of fright- 
fulness upon the unarmed and unwarned villagers, and 
inflicting unspeakable humiliations upon their fellow~ 
beings behind the screen of an indecent mockery of 


justice, and yet not feeling for a moment that it was the 
meanest form of insult to their own manhood, has become 


only possible through the opportunity which the late war 
had givert to man forconstantly outraging his own higher 


nature, trampling truth and honour under foot. This 
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disruption of the basis of civilisation will continue to 


produce a series of moral earthquakes, and men will have 
to be ready for still further sufferings. That the balance 
will take a long time to be restored, is olearly seen by . 
the suicidal ferocity of vengefulness ominously tingeiDg 
red the atmosphere of the peace deliberations. 

“But we have no place in these orgies of triumphant 
powers rending the world into bits according to their 
What most concerns us is to know that 
the people, infliot- 
Iso their victims. 
its im- 


own purposes. 
the moral degradation not only pursues 
ing indignities upon the helpless, but a 
The dastardliness of cruel injustice confident of 
punity is ugly and mean, but the fear and impotent anger 
which they are apt to breed upon the minds of the weak 
are no less abject. Brothers, when physical force, in its 
arrogant faith in itself, tries to crush the spirit of man, 


then comes the time for him to assert that his soul is 
indomitable. We shall refuse to be afraid and to own ~ 
moral defeat by cherishing in our hearts foul dreams of 
retaliation. The time has come for the victims to be the 
victors in the field cf righteousness. 

“When brother spills the blood of his brother and ex- 
ults in his sin, giving it a high sounding name; when he 
tries to keep the blood stains fresh on the soil 268 
memorial of his anger, then God in shame conceals it 


under His green grass and the sweet purity of His 
flowers. We who have witnessed the wholesale slaughter 
of the innocent in our neighbourhood, let us accept 
God’s own office and cover the blood stains of iniquity | 
with our prayer:— 
‘Rudra yat te dakshinam mukham tena mam pahi 
nityam 
‘With Thy graciousness, 
save US. 

For the true grace comer from the Terrible, who 
can save our souls from the fear of suffering and death 
in the midst of terror and from vindictiveness in defiance 
of injury. [Let us take our lesson from His hand, even 
when the smart of the pain and insult is still fresh— 


the lesson that all meanness, cruelty and untruth are 
for the obscurity of oblivion, and only the Noble and 
True are for eternity. Let those, who wish, try to 


burden the minds of the future with stones, carrying the 


black memory of wrongs and their anger, but let us be- 
queath to the genérations to eome memorials of that 


only which-we can revere,—let us be grateful to our foree 
fathers, who have left us the image of our Buddha, who 
conquered self, preached forgiveness, and spread his love 
far and wide in time and space. ” 

THE RESOLUTION. 

Mr. Gandhi then moved the following resolution:— 
“This meeting of the citizens of Bombay is of opinion that 
whilst mob excesses at Amritsar although committed 
after grave provocation were worthy of condemnation, 
the deliberate and calculated massacre without warning by 
General Dyer of innocent, unarmed and otherwise de- 
fenceless men at Jallianwala Bag was an unexampled 
aot of barbarity, and hopes that the Government of 
India and the Imperial Government will take such steps 
as to render impossible a repetition of such barbarity 
and other similar barbarities committed by responsible 
officers in the Punjab during the period of the martial 
law. administration and hopes that recommendations 
made by the Punjab Sub-Committee of the Indian 


National Congress will be carried out in their entirety.” 
The resolution was pasged and the meeting was dissolved, 


O, Terrible, for ever 
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TO THE MEMBERS 
OF 

THE ALL-INDIA HOME RULE. LEAGUE, 

It is a distinct departure from the even tenor 
of my life for me to belong to an organisation that 
is purely and frankly political. But after careful deli- 
beration and consultation with friends I have joined 
the All-India Home Rule Liagueand accepted the 
office of its President. Some friends whom I consult- 
ed told mo that I should not joinany politicial organi- 
sation and that if 1 did, I would Icre the position of 
splendid isolation 1 enjey at present, I confess that 
this caution had consideralle weight with me, At 
the same time I felt that if 1 was accepted by the 
League as 1 was, I should Le wiong in not identify- 
ing myself with an organisaticn fhat I could utilise for 
the advancement of-the causes in which I had special- 
ized and of the methods which experience bas shown 
me are attended with quicker and better results 
than those that are usually adopted. Before joining 
the League, I endeavoured to asceriain the opinion 
of those who were outside the Presidency ard with 
whew I bad not the privilege to ccme in suck close 
contact 1s with co-workersin the Bombay _ Presidency. 

The causes referred to by me are Swadeshi, 
Hindu-Moslem Unity with special refererce to Khila- 
fat, the acceptance of Hindustani as the lingua franca 


-and a linguistic reuistribution of the Provinces, I | 


would engage the League if 1 can carry the members 


| 
) 


ee 


| with me in these activities so that they occupy the 
| largest part of the nation’s time and attention, 
|. I freely confess that Reforms take a secondary 
_ place in my scheme cf national reorganisation. For 
I feel that the activities chosen by me if they 
could but absorb national energy, would bring about 
all the Reforms that the most ardent extremists can: 
ever desire, and so far as the desirability of full 
self-government at the earliest possible moment is 
concerned I yield to none in my desire to hasten 
our progress, And it is because I feel that the pro- 
gress towards self-government can be best accelerated 
by developing the activities I have mentioned that 
I keep them in the forefront of the waticna) pro- 
grariime, I shal] uot treat the All-India Home Rule 
League as a party organisation inany sense of the 
term. I belong to no party and 1 wish to belcng to 
none hererfter. Iam aware that the ce netitution of 
the League requires it to help the Congress, Lut 1 du 
not consider the Congress asa party organisation, 
even as the British Parliament though it contains ali 
parties and hasone party or cther dominating it 
from time to time, is nota yarty crganieation, I 
shall venture to hope that all parties will cherich 
the Congress as a vational organisation providing 
a platform for all parties to appeal to the 
nation with a view to moulding its policy 
and I would exdeavcur to ec mould the policy of the 
League as to make the Congress retain its nopparty 
natioval character. 

This brings me to my methods, 1 believe that 
it is possible to intrcduce unccmpromising. truth 
and honesty in the political life of the country, Whilst 
I would not expect the League to follow mein ny 
Civil Disobedience methcds, I would -strain every 
nerve to meke truth and nonviolence accepted in all 
our national activities. [hen we shall cease to fear 
or distrust Goveruments and their. measures, J] do 
not wish however to develop the theme any further. 
I would rather let time solve the waehy questicns 
that must arise from the bald statement I have 
made. My purpore just now is nct to demoretrate 
the propriety of my action or the truth of the 
policy herein adumbratcd but to take the members 


of the League into my confidence and to invite 
criticism of the programme heroin set forth and 
any suggestions they may wish to nake for the 


advancement of the welfare of the League. 


M. K. Ganbunr, 


YOUNG 


Notes. 
The problem of the unclothed—Sir Charles 


Macara of the Empire Cotton-growing Association hes 
recently published that out of the world’s population, 
750 million peorle are well clothed, 500 million are 
half clothed and 250 million unclothed. We have no~ 
such figures in regard to India; still it is undeniable 
. that the proportion between clothed and unclothed 
poople is highly disereditable to the Indian nation, 
especially so in view of the fact that it ranks only 
second to America among the cotton growing cou- 
ntries It is proved by the Cotten Committee that we 
can prcw more and better cotton. We are indefinitely 
waiting for new mills tc be erected to utilise our 
cotton. We lcok to others to provide us with machi- 
aery But, the situation regarding mill machinery 
is very serious even in England which has been one 
of our largest importing countries. The “ Manchester 
Gaurdian” in its quarterly review of the cotton indu- 
stry, tells us “that new mills would be so costly that 
hardly anybody contemplates erecting them, and, 
consequently, there isa prospect of the demand for 
goods excecding the supply, for quite a considerable 
period.” This makes it evident that wuless we revive 
our old spinning wheels and handlooms, we cannot 


us enough andit promises more; we must work to 
deserve it, 

East African Exchange—Already the news 
from East Africa about the proposed change of 
curency from the rupee to the sterling is causing alarm 
and anxiety, And now news comes that legislation 
has been enacted under instructions from the Colonial 
office enforcing a mest unfair rate of exchange for 
the rupee. The rate of exchange in India stands 
to-day at 2s.-8d. to 28-11 -to 13d. in the rupee. 
One does not know how and when this rate is going 
to rise or fall. Bat the East African legislature has 
aheady enacted a drastic legislaticn fixing the rate 
of the rupee at 2s,-4d, now, 2s, 2d. as from July 1, 
and 2s, as from December. . 

Now every body knows that a very great por- 
tion of the East African Trade and Fiance is geo- 
graphically dependent upon India, Besides, East 
Africa is itself a great producer of cotton and other 
raw materials which it exports to European coun- 
tries. Naturally, the enactment of this legislation has 
led to a state of chaos and consternation which has" 
resulted in serious dislocation of trade, and a financial 
and industrial crisis 1s imminent. It is clear that no 
consideration has been given to the established com- 
mercial and industrial interests and the native pro- 
ductious of the country, a verylarge portion of which 
is held by the Indian Community, 


Beginuing with cigerettes —Apropos of the 
proposal of Imperial Preference; some of our friends 
ho!d out to us the prospect of its favourable work- 
ing in the case of cur exports, They point out to us 
the instance of its working in the United Kingdom. | 


Do not our tea, coffee and tobacco enjoy distinet 
{ 


ee 


solve the rroblem of the unclothed. Nature has given 
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advantage by preference? And tw comes our 
brilliant and versatile contemporary fyom Bombay 
and says to us, “Look here! the British Govern- 
ment’s new budget conteniplates to impose an ad- 
ditional duty of 50 p. c. ou imported cigars but 
with a preferential rebate of oue-third on cigars. 
from the dominions and from India! Is not the 
prospect a good example of the advantages which 
India may reap from Imperial Preference ?” 


* ® * x 
Now we submit that though we are not mere 
centimentalists, we do not like the idea of exporting 
nothing else but-and our advantages on account of 
preference being multiplied in the product of--such 
harmful stimulants as tea and coffee, tobacco and 
cigarettes, But we shall put aside our sentiments 
for a while and look at the question squarely. It 
does not matter two pins whether rebate is granted 
to India and additional duties are imposed on foreign 
cigarettes. What matters in tbe first place, is 
what is the actual state and scope of our Cigarette 
Industry. Aud we have it on the not very old au- 
thority of an eminent writer in the very same 
paper that though we produce tobacco, we yet 
import cigarettes worth Rs, 44 lacs ayear | 


= * % # 

For the sake of higher issues which are involved 
in the question of Imperial Preference, we may 
not today insist upon the refutation of our contem- 
porary’s expectations» We may even-concede to it, 
now that discoveries have proved that Mahua flower 
is capable of yielding alcohol and spirit, the ‘‘bright” 
prospect for India in the trade monopoly of alcohols 
and spirits. But the question of questions is, is that 
the only side of Imperial Preference ? Is this a “good 
exausple of the advantages” which India will reap 
from Imperial Preference ? 


Why so nervous ?—Wiiy is ihe Pioneer so 
nervous and uneasy at the in minent departure of 
the Congress deputation for the purpose of placing 
before the British public the Punjab Report? Our 
worthy contemporary insists that no passage should 
be granted to the deputatici unless its members 
have got their names previously registered. And 
then also passages should only be alolted in tho order 
of priority certificates. We do not know whether 
the deputies have done this or not, but our contem- 
porary’s previous reputation and attitude towards the 
sub-committee and its workers has been such that 
few will accept the contention that it has been. 


| prompted by an honest anxiety to deal strictly, 


fairly and impartially with-those who have sub- 
mitted their priority. certificates earlier aud stand 
a better claim than the deputation The Indian 
view will be that our contemp rary has, in its ex« 
treine anxiety to shelter the oflicial wrong doers and 
their abominable and inhuman acts, hit upon this 
injurious plea in the :ame of fairness and impartial 
treatmeut. We on our part, however, do not wish bo 
question the motive of our contemporary, But we 
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waulid surely question the wisdom of the suggestion, 
The paper would he sadly mistaken to suppose that 
the departure of the deputation would not serve any 
useful purpose. {tisof utmost national importance 
that the grave wrong and unprecidental crime perpe- 
trated in the name of British justice and British 
Raj should be righted and the fair name of 
Britain and the British Empire retrieved. Only then 
will the bitter feeling be smoothed in this country. 
The sooner, therefore, this is done, the better it will 
be for the stability and honour of the British Empire 
and its administration. 


Disgracetul-Itis a pity anda shame that complaints 
of illtreatment of Indian passengers by Railway 
officials and by individual Europzan passengers should 
still be heard so often, in spite of repeated warnings 
toand humiliation of the malefactors by law courts in 
previous instauces. The very exposure of their mis- 
~ conduct and ill-behavi ur, we thought, was suffici- 
ent to carry konie to them tliat tliereby the whole 
community or the race they belonged to was. put 


to disgrace and shame and that their conduct was- 


& sin against theirown community besides being 
criminal before the law of the land. But weare surpris- 
ed to hear,in a few days’ time, of two instances being 
repeated one after the other, in which not Indian 
male pissengers, but females have been: harassed 
and victimised over by somerailway officialsin the one 
case and by a Captain of His Majesty’s Army in 
the other. The account of the latter incident hasbeen 
telegraphed to us by a correspondent which we re- 
produce below:— 


On the 19th April Rai Bahadyr Seth Chiranjilal Bagla 
was travelling with five ladies .nd baby from Nasik by 
the Bombay—Delhi Down Express, which leaves Bombay 
at 21-45. Ladies were seated in a second class compart- 
ment labelled ‘ For Ladies Only. ” 


The Sethji himself was in another second class com- 
partment, At 22-15 the ladies’ compartment was assail- 
ed by astalwart Europear, dressed in Military dress, 
whose name tianspired later as ono Capt. Butler of 
the 2nd Jat Regiment, Dehra Dun. He entered the 
compartment unceremoniously, aroused the sleeping ladies 
and asked them to vacate the compartment at that late 
hour when ther guarcian was far away in another com- 
partment. The poor ladies were frightened, ‘The Capt, 
beyani insulting with words and threatened to forsibly 
turn them ont. The indignant Capt. kicked of the 
ladies’ fruit and sweeta and was about to offer outrageous 
force, when Seth Chiranjilal. arrived, by chance, at the 
cempartment to iook after tle ladies. 
ment.he found the strange scene. When he protested 
he too was handled with indignity. The station master 
and guard intervened. Their protests against the high- 
handedness of the Captain were unheaded. As the last 
re:ort, the ladies, to much discomfort of the sleeping 
baby, were obliged to shift to another compartment, 
when the train was about to depart. Tho attention of 
H. E. the Commander-in-Chief and H. EB, the Viceroy is 
invited to the outrage, 


To his astonish- 


a 
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WHY I HAVE JOINED THE KHILAFAT 
MOVEMENT. 
( By M. K. Gandhi. ) 
An esteemed South African friend who is at 


present living in England has written to me a letter 
from which I make the following excerpts:— 


| 


ES AD SN A 


“ You will doubtless remember having met me in 
South Africa at the time when the Rev. J.J. Doke was 
assis*ing you in your tampaign there'and I subsequently 
returned to England deeply impressed with the rightne:s 
of your attitude in that country. During the months before 
war I wrote an@ lectured and spoke on your behalf in 
several places which I do not regret. Since returning from 
military service, howéver, I have noticed from the papers 
that you appear to beadopting 9 more militant attitude. 
cececeseese eed nOtice areport in ‘The Times” that you are 
assisting and countenaicing a unien between the Hindus 
ani Moslems with aview of embarrassing England and 
the Allied Powers in the matter of the dismemberment 
of the Ottoman Empire or the ejection of the Turkish 
Government from Constantinople. Knowing as I do your 
sense of justice and your humane instincts I feel that L 
am entitled, in view of the humble part that Ihave taken 

| to promote your interests on this side, to ask yeu whether 
this latter re, ort “is correct. I cannot believe that you 
have wrongly countenarced a movement to place the 
cruel and unjust despotism of the Stambeul Govern- 
| sneni above the interests of humanity, for if any country 
has crippled these interests in the Kast it has surely been 
Turkey. I am personally familiar with the conditions 
in Syria and Armenia and I can only suppose that if 
the report which “The Times” has published is correct you, 
have thrown.to one side your moral _responsibilities and 
| allied yourself with one of the: prevailing iSriacolies, 
However, until I hear that this is not your attitude. I 
| cannot prejudice my mind, Perhaps you will do me the 
favour of sending me a reply. ” 

I have cent a reply to the writer. But as the 
views expressed in the quotation are likely to be 
shared by many of my English friends and as I do 
not wish, if I can possibly help it, to forfeit their 
friendship or their esteem I shall endeavour to state 
my position as clearly as I can on the Khilafat 
question. The letter shows what risk public men 
run through irresponsible journalism. I have not 
seen The Times report referred. to by my friend. But 
it is evident that the report has made the writer to 

with “the prevailing anarchieys” 
I have “thrown to or side” 


suspect my alliance 
and to think that 
my “moral responsibilities.” 

‘ It is just my sense of moral-responsibilities which 
mo take up the Khilafat question and to 
the Mahomedans. 
assisting 
aud Muslims, 


has made 
identify myself entirely with 
It is perfectly true that I am 
countenancing the union between Hindus 
not with “a view of embarrassing 
lhied Powers in the matlor of the 
the Ottoman Empire,’ It iv eor- 


and 


| hut certainly 
England and the A 
dismemberment of 
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trary to my creed to embarrass governments 
or anybody elae, This dcos not however mean that 
certain acts of mine may not result in embarrass- 
ment, But I should not hold myself responsible 
for having caused embarrassment when I resist the 
wrong of a wrong-doer by refusing ussistance in his 
wrong-doing. On the Khilafat question I refuse 
to be party toa broken pledge. Mr. Lloyd George's 
silemn declaration is practically the whole of the 
case for Indian Mahomedans, and when that case is 
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NON-CO-OPERATION 
(By M K. Gandhi.) 


A writer in the “Times of India,” the Editor 
of that wonderful daily and Mrs, Besant have all 
in their own manner condemned non-co- operation 
conceived in connection with the Khilafat move- 
ment, All the three writings naturally discuss 
many side issues which I shall omit—for the time 
being. I propose to answer two serious objections 
raised by the writers. The sobriety with which 


fortified by scriptural authority it becomes unans- | they are stated entitles them to a greater consider- 


werable. Morcover, it is incorrect to say that I have 
“allied myself toone of tho prevailing anarchies” or 


that I have “wrongly countenanced the movement to | gimenit if nok impossible to avoid violence. 


place the cruel and unjus; despotism of the Stamboul 
Government above the interests of humanity.” In 
the whole cf the Mahomedan demand here is no 
fnsistance on the retention of the so-called unjust 
despotism of the Stamboul Government ; on the con- 
trary the Mahomedans have accepted ihe principle of 
taking full guarantecs from that Government for the 
protection of non-Muslim miuorities. I do not know 


ation than if they had been given in violent language. 
In non-co-operation, the writers think, it would be 
Indeed 
violenca, the “Times of India” editorial says, has al- 
ready commenced in that ostracism has been resort- 
ed to in Calentta and Delhi. Now Ifear that 
ostracism to a cortain extent is impossible to avoid. 
I remember in South Africa inthe initial-stages of 
the passive resistance campaign those who had fallen 
away were ostracised. Ostracism is violent or 
peaceful in according to the manner in which it is 


how far the condition of Arnienia and Syria may practised, A congreg tion may well refuse to recite 


be considered an ‘ararcby’ and how far the Turkish 


prayers after a priest who prizes his title above 


Government may be held responsible for it. 1 much | his honour, But the » stracism will become violent 


suspect that the reports from these quarters are 
wuch exaggerated and thut the Kuropean powers are 
themeels es in a measuie responsible for whatimisrule 
thcre nay be in Armenia and Syria. But fam in no 
way interested in supporting ‘Turkish or any other 
anarchy. The Allied Powers can easily prevent it by 
means other than that of ending Turkish rale or dis- 
membering and weakening the Ottcnian Empire. 
The Allied Powers are not dealing with a new 
situation, If Turkey was to be partitioned, the 
position should have been made clear at the cm 
miencement cf the war, ‘here would 
Leen no questicn of a broken pledge. 
is, no Indian Mahomedan has any regard 
tiie }romises of British Ministers. In his 
the ery against Turkey is that of Christianity cs. 
Isiam with England asthe. leader in the cry. The 
latest ewblegram fam Mr. Mahcmed Ali strengthens 
the impression, for he says that unlike as in Eng'and 
is deputation is receiving m ch — support 
from the French Government and the people. 
Thus, if itis true, as I hold it is true, that the 
Indian Mussalmans have a cause that is just and is 
supported by scriptural authority, then for the 
Hindus not to support them to the utmost would 
be a cowardly breach of brotherhood and they would 
forefeit all claim to consideration from their Mako- 
medan countrymen, As a public-server therefore, I 
would te unworthy cf the pcsition I ciaim, if T did 
not support Indian Mussalmans in their strugele to 
maintain the Khilafat in accordance with their reli 


then have 


for 


gious belief. I believe that. in supporting them I am 
rendering « service to the Empire, because by assist 
ing my Mahomedan countrymen to givea disciplined 
expression to their sentimeut it becomes possible to 


make the agitation thoroughly orderly ond even 
aticces-ful, 


Opiniones, sion for those who 


if the individual life of a person is made unbearable 
by insults, innuendoes or abuse. The real danger of. 
violence lies in the people resorting to non—co-opera- 
tion becoming impatient and revengeful. This may 
happen, if, for instance, payment of taxes is sud- 
jenly withdrawn or if pressure is put upon soldiers 
to lay down their arms, I however do not fear any 
evil consequences, for the simple reason that every 
responsible Mahomedan understands that non-co- 
operation to be successful must be totally unattended 
with violence. The other objection raised is that 
those who may give up their service may have to 


As it | starve, That is justia possibility but a remote one, 


for the committee will cortainly make due . provi- 
inay suddenly find themselves 
out of employment. [ propose. however to examine 
the whole cf the difficult question much more fully 
in @ fulure issue aud bope to show that ff Indian 
Mahomedan feeling is to be respected, there is 
nothing left but non-eo-operaticn if the decision 
arrived at is adverse. 
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THE USES OF KHADDAR. 
(By M. K. Gandhi.) 

While the Swadeshi movement is going forward 
by leaps and bounds and Mahomedans are taking 
it up as enthusiastically as Hindus, it is well to con- 
wider the best method of promoting Swadeshi. The 
veriest tyro in Swedeshi knows that we do not 
manufacture enough cloth to supply our wants, If 
therefore we merely use mill made cloth, we simply 
deprive the poor of what they need, or at leas in- 
crease the price of mill made cloth. The only way 
therefore to encourage Swadeshi is to maaufacture 
more cloth, 
We must, therefore, fail back upon handwoven and 


handspun yarn, Yarn has never perhaps been £0. 


dear as it is today and wills are making fabulous 
profits out of yarn. He, therefore, who handspius a 
yard of yarn, helps its production and choapens its 
price, 

How to spin yarn and weave cloth is then the 
question. I know from personal experience that it 
is possible to flood the market with handspun yarn 
and handwoven cloth if the standard cloth eomes 
io be recognised as fit for wear. 
called Khaddar in Upper India. It is- caiied Khadi 


in the Bombay Presideney. Thanks to Sarla Devi, . 


she has shown tliat it is possible to make even 
Saris ont of Khaddar. She though’ that she could 
hest express herself during the National Week by 
wearing Khaddar Savi’ and Khadgar blowze, And 
the did it. She attended partiesin her Khaddar 
Sari Friends thought it war impossibie, They 
thought a woman la never worn lj thing 
but the finest silk cr the finest Dacca Muslin could 
not possibly bear the weight cf heavy Khaddar, 
She faisified all iears and was no less active or less 
elevant in hier Khaddar Sari than in her finished 
silk Saria, “If you do not feel awkward in that 
Sari of yours, you may go anywhere and to any 
party and you will find it-would be well with yeu.’ 

t was with some such words thather great uncle, 
Sir Ravindranath Tagore, blessed her when he saw 
her in her Khaddar Sari. I relate this sacred in- 
cident ia order to show that two of the mosé artistic 
people of India found nothing inartistie in Khaddar. 
This is the cloth I ventare to intrcduce to the cul- 
tured families of India, for en its uss hangs the im- 
mnadjate success of the Swadeshi movement during 
this its infant stage 

To me Khaddar is anyday more artistic than 
the finest Dacew Muslin, for its associations, Khad- 
dar supports to-day those who were starving. It 

supports women who have been rec. ‘aimed tdi A 
life of shame cr. women who, because they would 
not yo out for work, remained idle and quarrelled 
among themselves for want of cccupation. Khaddar 
therefore has a sou! about it. It has an indiyidua- 
lity about it. The wourer is able to trace ail the 
proces28 of its manufacture tothe respective umau- 
faciurere. Jf our tastes were rot, devased. we 


would prefer Khaddar to sticky calico even during | 


-_— + + 


Mills cannot grow like mushrooms, 


This cloth is” 


| to the Lest 
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it certify, if they will, to the truth of my state- 
ment, 

This Khaddar is now being stockedat the Satya- 
grah Ashram, And I have accumulated a stock 
which is beyond the capacity of the space at my 
disposal. I therefore ask the readers of “ Young 
India ” to come tc the resewe by introducing Khad- 
dar in their own homes, 

Needless to say the Ashram makes no, profits 
from. it. Any margin left is devoted to recouping 
the loss incurred in the injtial stages or in reducing 
the price of Khaddar recez.ved from districts where 
the cost is heavier than elgewhere, for the cost is 
not the same all over. Ie inducing weavers to take 
to their orivinal occupation, 1 am obliged to pay 
enough to support them and for the present. 

Khaddar cin be used for making underwear, even 
if one is disinclined to use iv for the cuter costume, But 
even if one is nut inclined to use it for personal 
wear, it can be used fur making caps, towels, 
wipers, teacloths, satelrels, tedsheets, Leddings, holds 
alls, carpet pieges, cushions, covers for furniture &e. 
Tem having it dyed turkey-red in Swadeshi. dye, 
It thea becomes more durable and looks le-+ dirty 
when it is used for carpets cr mattress-nakicg or 
upholstering. T would advise those who wish to sup> 
pert this industry ci the peor and the neglecied to | 
send for the Khaddar by corresponding with the 
Manager, Khaddar Deparsment,. Satyagrah Ashram, 


- Sabarmati. 
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IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 
AND 
FISCAL AUTONOMY. 

Elsewhere will be found the report of the Come 
mittee appointed during the Jast sessions of the 
Imperial Council to investigate the trade-statistics of 
imports into and exports from India and to report 
upon the advisability or 
for our custom tarifls, 
favour of goods of the Empire origin, 


otherwise, of adopting, 
a system of preference in 
Lhe Com- 
and report as 
method of considerting the future fiseal 


mittee was talso' required to consider 


policy of India, because in reality the whole ques- 


tion of tariffs is interwoven with and interdepen- 


the summer sesron, Let those who are now using | dont upou the fisus! policy to be adopted hereafter 


by the Government of India. Naturally, therefore, 
when the decision of this all important, all-embrac 
ing and highly. controversial question of the future 
of our fiscal affairs was, in hot haste, referred to a 
ready-mnde, ill-equipped and not sufficiently repre- 
sentative committee, without adequate means and 
data at its disposal, to examine the thorny ques- 
sion and arrive at some definite conclusions, public 
apprehension was aroused, there were protests 
from the Indian commercial community and 
the report of the Committee was awaited with 
bated breath and mixed feelings of suspicion and 
fear. Thanks, however, to the consciousness of its 
own weaknesses, the-Committee made the only wise 
and acceptable recommendation, viz., the appoint- 
ment of a ‘strong’ and ‘representative’ commission 


which would “ take evidence in various parts of | 


the country from all the interests concerned—from 
importers and exporters, producers and manulac- 
turers, and froi persons entitled to speak on be- 
half of the consumers—and examine the whole 
question of the future fiscal policy of India.” 
‘The question of our fiseal. policy is one of the 
most thorny questions on which little or no oppor- 
tunity has, in the past, been given to the peopie of 
this country of discussion and of giving their mature 
judgment. In fact, it would be no exaggeration 
to say that sofar we have enjoyed no measure of 
fiscal freedom, and that our fiscal policy has all along 
been dictated from Whitehall more in the interests 
of Britain rather than in our own. Whatever little of 
freedom has been left to us, has been appropriated 
by the Government of India who, as a rule, have 
refused to admit an iota of public opinion to influ- 
ence their decision and policy, and have always 
shown their readiness to sing to the tunes of their 
high masters. The whcle position, so to say, has 
been anomalous, With the advent of the prosent 
reforms, we are promised something but what that 
something is, no one ¢an tell, That something re- 
mains undefined and vague, Here are the actual 
recommendations: 

“Nothing is more likely to endanger the good rela- 
tions between India and Great Britain than a belief 
that India’s fiscal policy is dictated from Whitela]) in 
the interests of the trade of Great Britain, That such a 
belief exists at the moment there can be no doubt; that 


there ought to be no room for it in the future is equally | 


clear. India’s position in the Imperial Conference opened 
the door to negotiation between India and the rest of 
the Empire, but negotiation without power to legislate 
ig likely to remain ineffective. A satisfactory solution of 
the question can only be guatantecd Ly the grant of 
liberty to the Government of India to devise those tariff 
arrangements which seem best fitted to India’s needs as 
an integral portion of the British Empire. It cannot be 
guaranteed by Statute without limiting the ultimate 
power of Parliament tocontrol the administration of India 
and without limiting the power of veto which resis in 
the Crown; and neither of these limitation finds a place 
in any of the Statutes in the British Empire. It can 
only therefore be assured hy an acknowledgment of a 


conyention, Whatever be the right fivoal policy for India, 
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for the needs of her consumers as well as for her manu- 
facturers, it is quite clear that she should have the same 
liberty to consider her interests as Great Britain, Austra- 


lia, New Zealand, Canada and South Africa. 

‘In the opinion of the Committee, therefore, the Secre- 
tary of State should as far as possible avoid interference 
on this subject when the Government of India and its 
legislature are in agreement, and they think that this 
intervention when it does take place should be limited 
to safeguarding the international obligations of the Empire 
by apy ftscal arrangements within the Empire to which 
His Majesty’s Government is a party.” 

But we see these words have been differertly 
interpreted by different responsible persons. Lord 
Curzon, in his speech in the Houre of Lords, in the 
debate on the Government of India Bill, stated that 
India had been given “ almesé full fiscal autonomy.” 
Lord Sinha, in his speech at Eombay, in reply to 
the address preseuted to him on behalf of the West- 
ern India Liberal Association, said that “ with re- 
gard to fiscal matters, India wonld have the same 
right of regulating her policy as all other dominions 
of His Majesty,” in other words, we had heen 
given given frill fiscal autonomy. The MHon’ble 
Sir George Barnes, member for commerce and 
industry, however, stated sometime ago in Bambay 
that something epproaching fiscal autonomy 
had been given. With these three different 
versions of the one and the same recommenda- 
ticn, the Government of India was approached last 
sessions, to solve the enigma and explain the ieal 
nature, scope and meaning of the recommendations, 
But the placid, nay almost. surprising 1eply ef the 
Government was, ‘‘ There are the recommendations 
of Lord Selbourne’s Committee. You look into them 
and put your own construction.” In view of all this, 
it isimperative that the country knew its true posi- 
tion, its real power of controlling its own tariffs ete, 
before it committed itself to and embarked upon 
any policy involving further responsibilities, risks 
and dangers, 

Again, even after we are disentangled out of this 
mesh we will find that the question of Imperial 
Preference is by itself as complicated and intricate 
as the other one. This question had been carefully 
éxamined during Lord Curzon’s viceroyalty, and the 
conclusions arrived at are fairly familiar to us. They 
were that without any system of preference, India 
enjoyed an exceptionally Jarge measure of ihe ad 
vantages of the free exchange of exports and im- 
ports; that India had something but not much to 
offer to the Empire, that she had little to pain in 
returp; and that she had a great deal—ihrough the 
risks of penal duties by her foreign customers which 
might disturb the balance of:trade—to risk. We 
have to demolish these conclusions successfully, 
to justify any deviation from the original policy We 
have to prove that the conditions are the reverse of 
what they were in Curzon regime to justify the adop- 
lion of the policy of Imperial Preference. 

( To be coniiuued) 
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THE PREMIER’S REPLY. 

The English mail has brought us a full and 
official report of the Premier’s speech which he ro- 
cently made when he received the Khilafat depu 
tation. Mr. Lloyd George’s speech is more definite 
and therefore more disapp:inting than H. E, the 
Viceroy’s reply to the deputation here. He 
draws quite unwarranted deductions from the same 
high principles on which he haa based his own 
pledge only two years ago, He declares that ‘Turkey 
must pay the penalty of defeat. This determination 
to punish Turkey does not become one whose 


had no designs on Turkey and that His Majesty’s 
Government would vever think of punishing the 
Sultan for the misdeeds of the Turkish Committee. 
Mr. Lloyd George has expressed his belief that the 
majority of the population of Turkey did not really 
want to quarrel with Great Britam and that their 
rulers misled the country; In spite of this convic- 
tion and in spite of Mr. Asquith’s promise, he 3s out 


to punish Turkey and punish it in the name of 
justice 


He expounds the principle of self-determina- 
tion and jus ifies the scheme of depriving Turkey 


of its territories one after another. While justifying © 
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this scheme he does not exclude even Thrace and | 


this strikes the reader- most, 
Thrace he had inentioned in his pledge as_ predo- 
minently Turkish. Now we are told by him that 
both the Turkish census and the Greek census agree 
in po:ting out that the Mussalman population in 
Thrace is in a considerable minority! Mr. Yakub 
Hussain speaking at the Madras Khilafat Conference 
has challenged the iruth of this statement. The 
Prime Minister cites among others also the example of 
Smyrna where, he says, ‘we bad w most careful in- 
vestigation by a very impartial committee in the 


whole of the question. of Smyrna and it was found | 


that considerable majority was non-Turkish.’ Whe 
will kelieve the onesided “impaitial~ committee’s” 
investigations until it is disproved that thousands 
of Mussalmans bave Leen murdered and hundreds 
of thousands lave been driven away irom their hearths 
and homes? Strangely enough, Mr. L'oyd George, 
believes in the necessity of fresh investigations by a 
purposely appointed committee in Sinyrna as the 
most authenticated and upto-date report, whereas 
he would not accept Mr. Mahomed Ali’s proposal 
for an impartial commission in regard to Armenian 


mussacres! Doubtful and one-sided facts and figures: 


suffice for him even to conclude that the Turkish Go- 
vernment tis incapable of preteeting its subjects. 
And he proceeds to suggest foreign interference in 
ruling over Asia Minor in the interests of civilisn- 
tion. Here he cuts at the reot of the Sultan’s in- 
dependence, This proposal of appropriating super- 
vision is distinctly unlike the treatment meted out 
to other enemy powers. 

This detraction of the Sultan’s suzerainty 
is only a corollary of the Prémier’s indifference 


” 
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because this very | 
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Caliphate. ‘The 

the Turkish 
he thus lightly 
the Khilafat question, There had 
when the British have used to their 
advantage the Muslim idea of associating the Ca- 
liph’s spiritual power with temporal power. Now 
this very association is treated as a controversia] 
question by the great statesman, 

Will this raise the reputation of Great Britain 
or stain it? Can this be tolerated by those who fought 


towards the Muslim idea of the 
premier’s injustice in treating 
question becomes graver when 
handles 
occasions 


een 


| against Turkey with fuil faith in British honesty ? 
immediate predecessor had, in order to appease Mus- | 
lim soldiers, promised that the British Government | 


Mere receipts of gratitude cannot console the wounded 
Mussalmans, There lies the alternative for England to 
choose between two mandates—a mandate over some 
Turkish territories which is sure to lead to chaos 
all over the world and a mandate over the hearts 
of the Mahomedans which will redeem the pledged 
honour of Britain, ‘he Prime Minister has made 
an unwise choice. This narrow view registers the 
latest temperature of British diplomacy. 


MR. GANDHI'S SPEECH. 

The following isa free rendering of Mr. Gandhi's 
address to the millhands of Ahmedabad on tbe occasion 
of the second anniversary of the struggle that took place 
in 1917, between the mill owners and the mill-hands:— 

This is the second anniversary of the peaceful triumph 
of justice. I call it a victory both for the mill owners and 
the mill-hands, Leall this a victory of justice because 
the demand of the mill-hauds was just and the means 
adojted by them to scoure acceptance were pure, I 
should not wish victory .for the mill-hands by unjust 
means, 

Last year Swami Shyvaddhanandj: graced the last 
anniversary by his presence. Detween then and new 


many things have happened and they have altered mate- 


rially the state of India. A new spirit fires us, a new 
atmosphere pervades Indian society, But I do not pro- 
pose to detain you on the general position in our ecuntry, 

It would however ill beocme me to cail myself your friend 
and I pride myself in being considered a fellow-labourer 
if I omitted all mention of the part that the mill-hands 
played in the events ofthe April of last year. During that 
month I was arrested at the instance of Governme) t. 


There is no doubt that it was a serious blunder. But could 


the mill-hands undo the mischief by incendiarism and 
bluodshed ? You are deeply attached to Ansuyaben, She is 
worthy of your adoration. You heard a rumour to the 
effect that she was arrested, you were staggered; you 
were irdignant. You felt that you were like birds with 
clipped wings. All this does credit to your love for ber, 
But I would again ask: is incendiavism a fit expression 
oi your love for her? Nor may we escape responsibility 
by pleading that others too were concerned in the mis. 
deeds. 1t is impossible for me to describe to you in ade- 
quate language the deep grief both she and I felt when 
we beard of the happenings in Ahmedabad. I ean-see 1.0: 
thing but catastrophe for India from methods of violence. 
be India 
would have to suffer misery if working 


Woirk-men would committirg suicide and 
indescribalde 
mev were to vent their anger Ly crimiral disobedience 
of the laws of the land. I do wish that you would not be 


misied into avis of violence because sometimes you see 
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violence seemingly answer the purpose for which it is 
infended, When | began to preach Satyagraha and civil | 
disobedience it was never meant to cover criminal | 
disobedience. My experience teaches me that truth can | 
never be propagated by doing violence. Those who believe | 
in the justice of their cause have need to possess bound- | 
iess patience and those alone are fit to offer civil disobe- 


dience who'are above committing civil disobedience or | 
both | 
| in respect of our export trade. 


doing violence. A man cannot commit 
civil and criminal disobedibuce at the same time even | 
as ha cannot be both temperate and furious at 
the ssme-time and just as self-restraint is acquired | 
only efter ore has been able to master his pas- | 
sions, s0 is the capacity for civil disobedience acquired 
after one has disciplined oneself in complete and voluv- 
tary obedience of the laws of the land. Again, just as he 
alone can be said to be proof against temptation 
who having been exposed to them las <ueceeded in resist- 
ing chem, so may we be said to have conquered anger 
when naving suilicient cause for it we have succeeded in 
controlling ourselves. Ws failed last year in this test. It is 
my earnest prayer to you all that on this 
auspicious day you will recaj] the mistakes of April last 
and wake a‘ fine determination tever to repeat them. 
ishall now say a few words about the condition 


in ge reral of the mill hands, ef which they need to know | ; Thi ld bly result in cele 
a great deal, We cannot beeome rich by merely getting | nations, This would presumadly is1DY 


more wages; ncr is becoming wealthy the al] in all. 
Anasuyabai bas not dedicated her life to you merely 
for the purpose cf securing ‘ior you better waces. Her 
object in doing sois, that you may get enough to make 
you happy, to make you. tr@ly religious, that you may 
observe the eternal laws of ethics, that you way 
give up bad habits cuch as drink; gambling &e,. that 
you may make good use of your earnings, that you may 
keep your houses clean and that you may educate your 
children. 

Your economic condition has improved. Thero is room 
for yet more improvement, It can take place in two 
ways by consultation with the millowners or by using 
undne pressure. The first is the only true remedy. In 
‘the west an eternal conflict has set up between capita] © 
and labour. Each party considers the other as his natural 
enemy, ‘That spirit seems to have entered India also, 
and if it finds a permanent Jodgment, it would be the 
erd of our industry and of our peace. If both the parties 
were ‘o realise that each is dependent upon the other. 
there wiil be little cause tor quarrel. 

( To be Continued. ) 


IMPERIAL PREFERENCE 
COMMITEE’S REPORT. 

The report of the Committee on the subject of 
Imperial Preference has been published together with 
a brief resolution which stated that the, recommendations 
made bythe Cémmittec arereceiving careful consi- 
deration of the Government of India and that their 


decisio. will be notified as soon as possible. 
The following is the report ’:— 


to this report a copy of a memorandum which 


' customs rariff cf a system of preierence 1D fav 


In accordance with our terms: of reference we have 
examined the trade statistics of imports into and exports | 
from India. Statistics have also been laid before us | 
relating to the imports into the United Kingdom and | 
other principal parts of the British Empire cf certain 
articles which India preduses or whioh there is a 
likolinood of her producing in the near future, We attach | 
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has been 


laid before us and the statements showing the value of 
the ‘duty at present levied on the imports of these 
articles into the Wnited Kingdom and the principsl 
Dominions in the years 1912 and 1919. We first considered 
the question whether the application to the Indian 
our of 
goods cof the Empire origin would be likely to involve 
any danger of retaliation by countries outside the En pire 
So far as we areable to 


judge, we are unanimously of opinion that, in view of 


' the demand for our raw matorials, there is no danger 


to be feared on this score and that the apprehensions of 


| Lord Curzen’s Government in respect of this partieuiar 


aspect of the question would in the present circumstances 


“be unreal. 


THE FINANCIAL ASPECT. 
Having disposed of this aspect of the question, we 
considered generally in what, directions loss and in what 
directions gain would bo likely to result from the adoption 


of a system of preference in our import tariff. It seemed 
tu us probable that if we are to secure from our customs 
duties the financial resources which we require, the 


' adoption, of a system of imperial preference would ertail 


the raising of the present import duties against, foreign 


extent the prices of imported commodities to the cop- 


sumer and from this aspect would be likely to be injurious. 
Looking to the profit side the number of commodities in 
our export trade which might be expected to benefit by 
an increased market within the Empire appeared to us 
to be limited. Our gemeral conclusion is that India is 
neither likely to gain nor to lose appreciably on the 
balance by the adoption cf a moderate prefererce in 
our import duties. 
TARIFF COMMITTEE RECOMMENDED. 

Though these are our provisions] conclusions, we feel 
that we are not able to give an authoritative opinion on 
the subject.and we consider®hat such an opinion can be 
obtained through the recommendation which we make 
below By our terms of reference we were asked to report 
as to the best method of considering the future fiscai 
policy of India. We think that this can only be effeo- 
tively enquiced into by means of a commission with power 
to take evidence in various paris of the county from 


all the interests concerned, from impurters and exporters 
producers and manufacturers and from persons entitled 


to speak on behalf of the consumers. In this connection 


/ we think it right te draw attention to the fact that 
fiscal questions were specially excluded from the purview 


of the Indian Industrial Commission and it seems to us 
desirable that the enquiries of the Commission should 


be followed by the appointment as early as convenient 
of an equally strung and representative commission to 


epee the whole question of the future fiscal policy of 
rdia. 

(Sd) D. E. Wacha, A. L. Ley, Sita Nath Roy, Fazul- 
bhoy Currimbhoy, G. M. Chitnavis, P. T. Sarma, G.§, 
Barnes, Claude H., Hill, A. Mant; Zulifiquar Ali Khan, 
W.E. Crum, Nigel F. Paton. 

MR. SARMA’S NOTE 

I agree hut 1 would substitute for the words, “in the 
present circumstance” in the last line of paragraph 2 
the words “so loug as existipg conditions continue” to 
make‘my meanipg clear, 

B. N. Sarma, 


a 
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THE DELHI NOTIFICATION 
AND 


PRESS ORDERS. 

‘The first repressive move in connectiop with the 
Khilafat movement has commenced at Delhi in the 
shape of a notification under the Seditious Meetings 
Act and a gradual muzzling of the Muslim Press. 
We are not surprised at this. We must 
the Government to anticipate 


every move of the 


Committee and expect it to thwart the scheme of | 


nou-co-operation. Nor can the Government be 
blamed for it so long it acts wisely and temperate- 


ly But the people must be prepared for the | 
Government even to lose its senses, become panicky | 
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| will be sure and certain only when there is no 


expect | 


and adopt insane measures. O’Dwyerism may erupt | 


anywhere any day. The people must prepare for all 
contingencies The preparation is simple. They must 
not lose their heads On any account whatsoever, 
They must uot be angry. They must not play into 


the hands of mischief makers and answer Govern- | 


ment madnes: with madness. No one should act 
on his own responsibilty. It should be remembered 
that civil disobedience is not to be offered, at any 
rate at this stage, in connection with the Kuhilafat 
movement. Non-co-opoeration too has not yet commenc- 
ed. Every Government order must be strictly ubey- 
ed, all rules aud laws faithfully carried out, ‘hen 
and then only is non-co-operation likely to succeed. 
All the laws of war are applicable to this great 
struggle. An army moves silently, calmy and delli- 
‘berately. No unit acts on its own responsibility. 
Discipline is the watchword of success. So must 
it be with the Khilafat army of peace. Its strokes 


Se 
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violence in the face of the greatest provocation. 
The Government is not bound by any rule of non- 
violence. indeed, the last resort of « Government 
is violence, The leaders must be prepared for 
prosecutions, internments, imprisonment etc, Others 
must be ready to take their places. Then, when 
we have proved ourselves by going through the 
process of purification, will victory come, not till then. 


KIDNAPPING AT THE BORDER. 
The recent instance of kidnapping a European 
girl by tribesmen on the North West Border shows 


| that they are no respecters of persons. The Abhyu- 


daya of Allahabad has however published from 
its correspondents harrowing details of kidnapping 
of Hindus. Several Hindus from the N. W. Border have 
also been coming to Mr, Gandhi, complaining of 
members of their families having been kidnapped and 
ransomed after heavy payments. One man from 
Banu told him that his people were obliged to 
to pay Rs. 14000 as ransom. The Hindu complainants 
have even been questioning the utility of Hindu- 
Muslim unity iif such things could happen 
at the Border. With all our desire to secure 
relief from the depredations complained of, we 
fail to see how Hindu-Muslim unity can Wé 
blamed for the continuance of the mischief. The 
Mahomedans of India have asa rule as much or as 
little influence as the Hindus over tnese free- 
booting tribes who have been known to carry 
away Mahomedans almost as frequently as Hindus. 
In the first instance it is the office of the Govern- 
ment to protect the Border villages from the free- 
booiers. Secondly, 1t is for the Hindus themselves to 
be resourceful enough, to conbine together, for resist - 
ing the attacks of desperadoes. Thirdly, both the 
Hindus snd the Mahomedans living in these Rorder 
villages should open communications with the tribes- 
men and indnee themto behave better, promising 
them pecuniary help for a temporary period if they 
are likely to starve, having been used for genera- 
tions to live simply on depredations. And lastly, it is 
certainly expected of those Mahomedans who have 
any influence over or connection with the tribes- 
men to wean them from their unneighbourly habits, 
Ifall the remedies arc simultaneously adopted we 
have no doubt that the evil will be brought under 
control, if it is not entirely sradicated, 


to 
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Notes. 


The Armenian Mandate—The Alliés have 
been professing to be on a pilgrimage of peace. The 
programme of this pilgrimage was to begin with 
achieving freedom for weak countries from the 
tyranny of foreign rulers. The next step was to 
hand over tosome mandatory Power the work of 
strengthening these weak countries to stand on 
their own legs, The Allies counted in the list of 
such weak and struggling countries the name of 
Armenia. It was decided on one-sided evidence that 
the Turks’ rule was tyrannical and that Armenia 
should sever all connection with the Ottoman Em- 
pire. Asa compromise with this autocratic decision 
the Indian Mahomedans proposed that Armenia shonld 
remain as one of the self-governing parts within the 
Turkish Empire. But the Allied autocrats refused to 
accept any such compromise and began to condemn 
the Turkish rule in general on the strength of 
the one-sided report about the Armenian massacres. 
Mr. Mahomed Ali going to the root of the matter 
asked for an impartial, fresh investigations into the 
whole matter. . 

Immediately after this proposal of Mr. Mahomed 
Ali comes the occasion of taking the second step 
in regard to Armenia, viz., that of choosing a guard- 
ian. America has refused to undertake the res- 
ponsibility of a trustee. The Council of the League 
of Nations has reported to the Supreme Council 
that it ig difficult to find a mandatory Power to guide 
Armenia, Armenia itself is reported to be feeling 
the need of a trustee. This difficulty in solving the 
Armenian problem has brought an opportunity for 
the Allies to pause and reconsider their first step 
which they had taken so hastily. They may require 
time if they goin for impartial investigations be- 
fore arriving at any final decision. But such a 
mature decision alone will bring peace to Armenia 
and its neighbours. Such a considerate solution alone 
will advance the cause of peace. 

A challenge—Elsewhere we reproduce from 
the Independent an Ottoman Communique on the 
alleged massacre of 20,000 Armenians by the Turks, 
Beyondthe scrappy news as to the number of the massa- 
cred, we have not had _ before us, uptil now, any 
official or demi-official version by the allied powers 
as to the causes and nature of the massacre. We 
are thus deprived of the smallest opportunity to judge 
as to which of the two versions could be more pro- 
bable and true unless we quietly assimilate the bare 
ctatement of our Premier which he made on the 
floor of the House of Commons but on which he 
declined to throw further light, inthe interests of 
all (7) concerned. We should have done even that 
had we not known ths prejudices and preconcep- 
tions of the allied powers against Turkey. Further, 
their information is likely to have been inspired 
by more interested parties than themselves, In any 
case the two versions are likely to be so diver- 
gently conflicting that there would be little with 
Which to arrive ata sound and unbiased judgment, 


The Turkish version which we have before us runs 
asif the calamity were theirs and not the Arme- 
nians. If the veracity of that commuuique remains 
unchalienged, Indian Moslems may be jurtified in 


relying upun it. Then it would seem not an 
“ Ari enians massacre ” but a ‘‘Turks massacre. 


The Tursish Treaty—The Turkish treaty 
will be out on the 10 of May. 1t is stated to provide 
for the internationalisation of the Straits, the occu- 
pation of Gallipoli by the Allies, the maintenance of 
Allied contingents in Constantinople and the appoint- 
ment of a Commission of Control over Turkish 
finances. The San Remo Conference has en- 
trusted Britain with Mandates for Mesopotamia 
and Palestine and France with the Mandate for 
Syria, As regards Smyrna the accounts so far 
received inform that Turkish suzerainty over 
Smyrna will be indicated by the fact that the 
population will not be entitled to send delegates 
to the Greek Parliament but at the end of five 
years the local Smyrna Parliament will have the 
right of voting in favour of union with Greece 
and in such an event Turkish suzerainty will 
ceaso. Turkish suzerainty will be confined to 
the area within the Chatalja lines. With regard to 
Emir Feisul’s position there is no news except that 


the Mandates of Britain and France transform his 
military title into a civil title. 
se = w 

We have given above the terms of the 
Turkish treaty as indicated in Reuter’s messages, 
These reports are incomplete and all of them are 
not equally authenticated. Butif these terms are 
true, they are a challenge to the Muslim demands. 
Turkish Sovereignty is confined to the Chatalja 
lines, This means that the Big Three of the Supreme 
Council have cut off Thrace from Turkish dominions, 
This is a distinct breach of the pledge given by one 
of these Three, viz. the Premier of the British Empire. 
To remain within the Ckatalja lines and, we are 
afraid, as a dependent of the Allies, isforthe Sultan 
ahumiliating position inconsistent with the Koranic 
injunctions. Such a restricted position of the Turks 
is virtually asuccess of the bag and baggage school, 
It is not yet known how the Supreme Council 
has disposed of the rich and renowned lands of 


| Asia Minor. If Mr. Lloyd George’s views recently 


expressed in this respect have received the Allies’ 
sanction—it is probable—nothing less than a common 
control is expected. The decision in the case of Smyrna 
‘will be satisfying to none, though the Allies seem to 
‘have made by their arrangementa skilful attempt to 
please all the parties concerned. Mr. Lloyd George, 
in his reply to the Khilfat Deputation, had talked 
about the careful investigations by an impartial 
committee and had added: “* [he great majority of 
the population undoubtedly prefer Greek rule to 
Turkish rule, soI understand.” But the decision 


postpones to carry out his understanding till a 
period of five years, 


* x * 
When we come to the question of mandates, the 
Allied Powers’ motives come out. more distinotly, 
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The Arabs’ claim of independence was used as a 
difficulty against keeping Turkish Sovereignty. This 
was defended in the name of self-determination and 
by pointing out parallels of Transylvania and other 
provinces, When the final moment came, the Allies 
have ventured todivide the spoils amongst themselves. 
Britain is given the mandate over Mesopotamia 
and Palestine and France has the mandate over 
Syria ‘he Arub delegation complains in their note 
lately issued expressing their disappointment at the 
Supreme Council's decision with regard to the 
Arab liberated countries, which, it declares, is 
contrary to the principle of self-determination. 


* * * 


So what little news has arrived about the Tur. 
kish treaty,is uniformly disquieting. The Moslems 
have found sufficient ground to honour Russia 
more than the Allies) Russia has recognised the 
freedom of Khiva and Bokhara. The Moslem world, 
as H. M. the Amir of Afghanistan sal in his speech. 
will feel grateful towards Russia inspite of all 
the rumours abroad about its anarchy and disorder, 
whereas the whole Moslem world wil] resent the 
action of the other European nations who have 
allied with each other to carry out a joint coer- 
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we have deposed him more than once. But so long as he 
orders only that which Islam demands we must support 
him. He and no other ruler is the Defender of our 
faith.” 


* bad a 


These few words could have removed the mis- 
understandings rooted in the minds of those that 
met at San Remo, if they were in earnest for 4 
just solution, But Mr. Mahomed Alis deputation 
was not yiven any hearing by the Peace Conference, 
They were told that the Peace Conference had 
already heard the official delegation of India on 
this question. But the wrong notions the Allies 
still entertain about Caliphate are a sufficient in- 
dication of the effects of the work of this official 
delegation. The result of these wrong notions is the 
present settlement and this unjust settlement will 
unsettle the world. They know not what they do. 


Critical Situation In E. Africa:—At the time 
of our going to press, the Bombay Chronicle 
publishes the following from the Hon. Mr. Abdulrasul 
Visram, M. B, E., British East Africa and Uganda :— 


T have received the following cablegram from 
Mr. Jivanji, London, who heads the Indian depu- 


sioa and extinction of Turkey in the name of self- | tation from East Africa. 
determination and partly in the guise of the interest | 


of civilization. 


* E * 


The terms of the Turkish treaty 
are not only a breach of the Premier’s pledge, 
not only a sin against the principle of  self- 
determination, but they also show a reckless in- 
difference of the Allied Powers towards the Koranic 
injunctions, The terms point out that Mr. Lloyd 
George’s misinformed ideas of Khilafat have 
prevailed in the Council Like Mr. Lloyd George 
other statesmen also at San Remo have compared 
Caliphate with Popedom and ignored the Koranic 
idea of associating spiritual power with temporal 
power. These misguided statesmen were too much 
possessed by haughtiness and so they refused to 
receive any enlightenment on the question of 
Khilafat from the Deputation. They 
could have corrected themselves had they 
heard Mr. Mahomed Ali on this point. Speaking 
at the Essex Hall meeting Mr. Mahomed Ali dis- 
tinguished between Popedem and Caliphate and 
clearly explained what Caliphate means. He said: 

‘Islam is supernational and not national.’ the 
basis of Islamic sympathy is a common outlook on life and 
a common culture. And it has twocentres. The 
personal centre is the island of Arabia. The Khalifa 
is the Commander of the Faithful and his orders must be 
obeyed by all Muslims so long and so long only, as they 
are not at variance with the Commandments of God and 
the ‘Traditions of the Prophet. But since there is no 
lacerating distinction between things temporal and 
things spiritual, the Khalifa is something more than 
‘a Pope and cannot be “Vaticanised”, But he is also 
less than the Pope for he is not infallible, If he persists 
in unislamic conduct we can depose him, And 


“ Interview with Milner on 19th regarding East 
African grievances unsatisfactory. Milner nun- 
committal. Fear will yield strong pressure anti- 
Indian interests. See telegram to ‘ Chronicle.” Please: 
do every thing possible your side help us. Matter 
should be brought before Council. Situation very 
critical. Colonial Office anxious reach decision before 
matter gets publicity. Strong pressure from India 
therefore essential, Particulars posting.” 

I have also received the following cablegram‘ 
from the President of the Indian Congress at. 
Nairobi. 


« Jivanji cables position ludians critical. Impera- 


tive both you myself proceeding England. Have 
requested Aga Khan accompany.— President 
Congress.” 


All will understand how critically serious the 
position is and it gets from the communications 
that despite the sympathetic attitude of Mr. Monta- 
gu the attitude adopted by Lord Milner makes it 
imperatively essential for us in India to move very 
strongly in time if we at all want to have our: 


footing there, 


I reserve my comments on the cablegram and 
the action that can be effectly taken to achieve 
our purpose for about two days more, pending the 
result of my negotiations with certain responsiblé 
quarters. 

Bhai Parmanand—Our readers willbe delicbted 
to hear that Bhai Parmanand, whose case it may be 
remémbered, had been dwelt with in the columns of 
Young India, has been released. 


Set 


Young India. 


Ahmedabad, Wednesday, 5th May, 1920. 


HOW TO WORK N ON-CO-OPERATION. 
(By M. K. Gandht) 

Verhap& the best way of answering the fears 
and criticism as to non-co-operation is to elaborate 
more fully the echeme of non-co--peration. The 
critics seem to imagine that the organisers proy-ose 
to give effect te the whole scheme at onco. The 
fact however is that the organisers have fixed de- 
finite, progressive four stages. ‘lhe first is the 
giving up of titles and resignation of honourary 
posts. If there is no response or if the cesponse 
received is not effective, recourse will be had to the 
second stage. The second.stege involves much pre- 
vious arrangement. Certainly not # single servant 
will be called out unless he is either capable of 
supporting himself and his dependents or the Khi- 
lafat Committee is able to bear the burden. All 
the classes of servants wilk not be called out at 
once and never will any pressure be put upon a 
single servant to withdraw himself from the 
‘Government service Nor will a single private em- 
ployee be touched for the simple reason that the 
movement is not anti-English. It is not even anti— 
Governm nt. Co-operation is to be withdrawn because 
the people must not be party to a wrong—a broken 
pledge—a violation of deep religious sentiment. 
Naturally, the movement will receive a check if 
there is any undué influence brought to bear upon 
any Government servant or if any violence is used 
or countenanced by any member of the Khilafat 
Committee. The second stage must be entirely suc- 
cessful, if the response is at all on an adequate 
scale. For no Government—much less the Indian 
Government—can subsist if the people cease to serve 
it, The withdrawal therefore of the police and the 
military—the third stage—is a distant goal. The 
organisers however wanted to be fair, open and 
above suspicion. They did not want to keep lack 
from the Government or the, public a single step 
they had in contemplation even as a remote contin- 
geucy. The fourth i. e. suspension of taxes is still 
more remote. The organisers recognise that suspen- 
sion of general taxation 1s fraught with the greatest 
danger. It is likely to bring a sensitive class in 
conflict with the police. They are therefore not 
likely to embark upon it, unlass they can do so with 
the assurance that there will be no violence offered 
by the people. _ 

I admit as 1 have already done that non—co-ope- 
ration is not unattended with risk, but the risk of 
supineness in the face of a grave issue is infinitely 
greater than the danger of violence ensuing from 
organizing non-co-operation. To do nothing is to in- 
vite violence for a certainty. 2 

It is easy enough to pass resolutions or write 
articles condemning non—co-operation. But itis no 
easy task to restrain the fury of 2 people incensed | 
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by a deep sense of wrong. I urge those who talk or 
work against non-co-operation to descend from their 
chairs and godown to the people, learn their feel- 
ings and write, if they have the heart, against non— 
co-operation. They will find, as Ihave found, that 
the only way to avoid violence is to enable them to 
give such expression to their feelings as to compel 
redress. I have found nothing save non—co-opera- 
tion, It.is logical and harmless. Itis the inherent 
right of a subject to refuse to assist a government 
that will not listen to him, 

Non-co-operation as a voluntary movement can 
only succeed. #the feeling is genuine and strong 
enough to make people suffer to the utmost. If the 
religidus sentiment of the Mahomedans is deeply 
burt and if the Hindus entertain neighbourly regard 
towards their Muslim brethren, they will both 
count no cest too great for achieving the end. Non- 
co-operation will not only be an effective remedy 
but will also be-an effective test of the sincerity of 
the Muslim claim and the Hindu profession of 
friendship. 

There is however one formidable argument 
urged by friends against my Joining the Khilafat 
movement. They say that it ill becomes me, a 
friend of the English and an admirer of the British 
constituticn, to join hands with those who are today 
filled with nothing but illwill against the English. 
I am sorry to have to confess that the ordinary 
Mahomedan entertains today no affection for Eng- 
lishmen. He considers, uot without some cause, 


that they have not played the game. But if I am 
friendly towar s Enghshmen, Iam no less so towards 


my countrymen, the Mahomedans. And as such they 
have a greater claim upon my attention than Eng- 
lishmen. My personal religion however evables me 
to serve my countrymen without hurting English- 
men or for that matter anybody else. What I am 
not prepared to do to my blood-brother I wovld 
not do to an Englishman I would nct injure 
him to gaina kingdom. But I would withdraw 
co-operation from him if it became necessary, as I 
had withdrawn from my own brother ( now de- 
ceased) when it became necessary. Iserve the Empire 
by refusing to partake in its wrong. William Stead 
offered public prayers for British reverses at che 
time of the Boer war tecause he considered that 
the nation to which he belonged was engaged in an 
unrighteous war. The present Prime Minister 


risked lis life in opposing that war and did every- 


thing he could to obstruct his own Government in 
its prosecution And today if I have thrown in my 
lot with the Mahomeda:s a large number of whom 
bear no friendly feelings towards the British, 1 have 
done so frankly as a friend of the British nd with 
the object of gaining justice and of thereby showing 
the capacity of the British constitution to respond 
to every honest determination when it is coupled with 
suffering. I hope by my ‘alliance’ with the Maho- 
medans to achieve a thretfoid end—to obtain justice 
inthe faceofodds with the method of Satyagrah 
and to show its offisacy over all other methods, 
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to secure Mahomedan friendship for the Hindus 
and thereby internal peace also, and last but not 
least to transform ill-will into affection for the 
British and their constitution which in spite of its 
imperfections has weathered many a storm. I may 
fail in achieving any of the ends. I can but attempt. 
God alone can grant success. It will net be denied 
that the ends are all worthy. I invite Hindus and 
Englishmen to join me in3 full-hearted manner in 
shouldering the burden the Mahomedans of India 
are carrying. Theirs is admittedly a just fight. The 
Viceroy, the Secretary of State, the Maharaja of Bika- 
ner tind Lerd Sinha have testified to it. Time has 
arrived to make good the testimony. People with a 
just eause are never satisfied with a mere -protest. 
They liave been known to die for it. Are a high- 


spirited people like the Mahomedans expected to | 


do less. 7 


IMPERIAL .PREFERENCE 
AND 
FISCAL AUTONCMY. 
‘ Concluded from our L st isswe. ) 

The Committee on Imperial Preference, realising 
perhaps all this, hesitated to give “ authoritative ” 
opinion on the subject of Imperial Preference, ad- 
mitting that only the Commission they were pro- 
psi’ g c ula be entitled to give such an opinion. We 
should have liked the Committee, after having said 
this, not to have risked any further opinions, specia!ly 
of controversial nature. which by their own admis- 
sion they were not entitied to give even as “ provi- 
sional recommendations.” ‘hey are likely to mislead 
and ¢ nfound the pub! c-incs the very data on which 
they are based is inaduissibie. But, as we under- 
stand, these ‘ provisions! reeomiendations ° bind 
nobody, and no independent legislative actio: is to be 
taken to put forward preference proposals. At best 
thse recommendations are in thé nature of ohiter 
dicta sud as such we may set ourselves at them to 
examine and tesé them. 

In the first instance the Committee state that 
they examined the trade-statistics for Iudia and 
the statistics of the United Kingdom and _ the 
Colonies and they came to the conclusion that 
“ India is neither likely to gain nor to lose appre- 
ciably in the balauce by the adoption of a 
moderate preférence in our import duties.” This 
statement, couched as it is in vague, unspecific, un- 
defined and undefinable terms, is still inadmissible 
on.the basis even of the imperfect data supplied. 
In the first place mere stetistics cannot be the sole- 
determing factor of the question though statistics 
play a great part in infinencing the decision, There 
are a number of other points relating to industrial 
and economic problems which are affected by Imperial 
Preference and which have to be carefully consi. 
dered before arriving at any definite conclusions. 
Taking the statistics, however, the conclusions of the 
despatch of Lord Curzon’s Government cannot be de- 
‘ molished,as we have it on the authority of the Hon’ble 
momber for Finance and Industry to the Govern. 
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of India, that ‘as far as actual siatistic go, 
the position has not greatly changed....... Indeed the 
variations are so slight that they would not seem 
prima facie to vitiate the general conclusion reached 
in 1903 that India can have little to gain from a 
scheme of Imperial Preference.” Then, what are the 
conditions that result in a contradiction of the con- 
clusions arrived at in 1903 and a depar'ure from 
the policy so ably upheld and defended since then ? 
Only the other day Mr. Montague stood up in 
the House of Commons to defend the old policy. 
We are told by the Committee that there is “no 
danger to be feared” on the score of retaliation, ” 
But says Lord Curzon in his despatch of 1903, ‘The 
danger to-India of reprisals by foreign nations, even 
if eventually unsuccessful is so serious and the 
results would be so disasterous, that Government 
would not be justified in embarking on any new 


| policy etc......°The Committee contend that “in view 


of the demand of our raw materials this particular 


, aspect of the question would in the present cir- 


cumstances be unreal.” Asif there wasno demand 
of our raw materials thén; and as if retaliation has only 
one meaning and one form? The Committee forget 
that there is a political bearing alsoof the question 
which isas important es the economical and that. 
foreign countries, which may be adversely affected, 
either directly or indirectly, by our preferentia! 
tariffs, can eflectively retaliate in a hundred other 
subtle ways than merel by an economic move, 
feven here so far the foreign imports into India are 
eoncerned if the fureign nations do not retaliate 
by an economic move, the Indian consumer is stil! 
a sufferer on account of the adoption of Imperial 
Preference which would naturally entail heavier 
duties on our foriegn imports than are levied to 
day. 

Then we are told by the Committee that ‘as 
far as the Dominions and Colonies are covcerned 
the positions materially ihe same asin 1903 They 
have not very inuch to gain from a preferential! 
tariff in India” Are we to believe that the recent 
rebate granted to all the members of the British 
Empire, in the case of hides and skins, was intended 
to. give a boon to India and not an advantage to 
the colonies? And what have the cclonies to give 
to as or what have they done to deserve that of India ? 
Perhaps they have exhibited a little more of their 
interest in the Indian settlers amongst them—not 
in their welfare but in the systematic and sure 
annihilation of the Indian community from the 


surface of their dominions, 


From the economical point of view we do 
not know what forms Imprial Prefrence may take 
in England and the colonics and what efleets their 
poliey may have on India, We have yet to learn 
whether we have with the new Reform Bill, enough 
voice in our fiseal policy to protect ourselves against 
any possible injury. The “ provisional conclusions ” 
of the Committee are altogether misconceived, The 
Committee have applied the results obtainable now, 


when the policy of free trade has been in full ope- 
ration, to the unknown conditions that may obtain 
under the new policy of preference and have 
judged the consequences of that policy under those 
uncertain conditions. This is the real and chief 
fallacy of their whole position, ae 

The pith and substance of our position 18 that 
the Committee have left it to the discretion of the 
new commission either to refute or tc confirm 
the chief argument of the despatch of 1903 “ that 
without preference India already enjoys & larze, 
probably an exceptionally large measure of age 
advantages of free exchange of imports and exports. 
We must remember that so long as our position, 
both as regards our manufactures and Iudustries 
on the one hand and the determination of our fiscal 
policy on the other, is not made exactly corres: 
ponding to that of Great Britain and the Colonies, 
the policy of Imperial Preference cannot work with 


equity and justice. 
quity J ae 


MR. GANDHI’S SPEECH. 
( Concluded from our last reswe. ) 
‘A. LAWFUL DEMAND. 


I do not propose to examine the duty of 
the capitalist. Tf the Iabourer alone were to 
understand his rights and responsibilities and 


confine himself to the purest means, both must gain. But 
two things are needful—both the demands and the .neans 
adopted to enforce them must be just and clear. It is an 
unlawful demand which seeks merely to take advantage 
of the capitalists’ position. But it isan altogether lawful 
demand when the labourer asks for enough wages to 
enable him to maintain himself and to educate his 
children decently, To seek justice without resorting to 
violence and by an appeal to the goodsense of the cap- 
italist by arbitration is lawful means. 
UNIONS AND ARBITRATION. 
In order then to achieve the end you must have Unions. 
A beginning has already been made. I trust that, the 
mill-hands in every department will form their Unions 
and every one should scrupulously observe the rules that 
may be formed for them. You will then approach the 
the mill—owners through your Unions and if the decisions 
of theformer do not satisfy you, you will appeal to arbitra- 
tion. IJItis amatter of satisfaction that both parties 
have accepted the principle of arbitration, T hope that 
that principle will be fully developed and that strikes 
will for erer become an impossibility. I know that strikes 
are an inherent right of the worki: gmen for the purpose 
of securing justice, but they must be considered a crime 
immediately the capitalists accept the principle of arb. 
tration, Ways are improving and there is every possi- 
bility of a continuous improvement. But there is equal 
need for reducing hours of labour. The mill-hands seem 
to be working twelve hours or more. Those who have 
to work so many hours perday can have no time left for 
mental or moral betterment, Their condition therefore 
must be reduced to that of the beast. It is our duty to 
escape the peril and yet in every stepwe take we must 
guard ourselves against damaging our industries. 
The mill-owners tell me that the mill-hands are lazy, 


they do not give full time to their work and they are 
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inattentive. I for one cannot expect attention and appli- 
cation from those who are called upon to work twelve 
hours per day. But I would certainly hope that when 
the hours are reduced to ten the labourers will put 1n 
better and almost the same amount of work as in twelve 
Reduction in hours of Jabour bas brought about 
V ben mill-hands learn to 


hours. 
happy results in England 
identify themselves with the interest of the mill-owuers 
they will rise and with them will rise the industries of 
oar country. IT would therefore urge the mill-owners to 
reduce the hours of labour to ten and urge the mill-bands 
to give as much work in ten as they have been doing 
in twelve. 
User or INCREASING WAGES. 

It is now time to examine the use we should make of 
the increasing wages and the hours saved. It would be 
like going into the frying pan out of the fire to tse the 
increase in wages in the grog-shop and the hours saved 
from the gambling dew. The money received, it is clear, 
should be devoted to education of our children, and the 
time saved to our education. In both these matters the 
mill-owners can render much assistance. They can open 
cheap restaurants for the working men where they 
can get pure milk and wholesome refreshments. They 
can open reading—rooms and provide harmless amusements 
and games for them. Provided such healthy surroundings, 
the craving for drink and gambling will leave them. ‘The 
Unions also should attempt similar things. They will be 
better employed in dividing means of improvement from 
within than in fighting the capitalists. 

DIVISION OF LABOUR. 

It is a sign of national degradation when little childron 
are removed from schools and are employed in earning 
wages, No nation worthy of the name can possibly afford so 
to misuse her children. At least upto the age of sixteen 
they must be kept in schools. Similarly women also must 
be gradually weaned from mill-labour. If man and woman 
are partners in life and complementary each of the other 
they become good householders only by dividing their 
labour, and a wise mother finds her time fully occupied 
in looking after her household and children. But where 
both husband and wife have to labour for mere mainte- 
nance the nation must become degraded, It is likea 
bankrupt living cn his capital. 

DEVELOP 'THE MORAL FACULTY. 

And just as it is necessary for the labourers to develop 
their minds by receiving education and to educate their 
children so it is nécessary to develop the moral faculty 
in them. Development of the moral faculty means thgt of 
the religious sense. The world does not quarrel with those 
who have atrue faith in God and who understand the 
true nature of religion. And if it does such men turn 
away the wrath of their adversaries by their gentleness. 
Religion here does not mesn merely offering one’s namaz 
or going to the temple. But it means knowledge of one's 
self and ki owledge of God, and just as a person does not 


become a weaver unless he knows the art of weaving so 
does he fail to know himself unless he complies with ver- 


tain rules, Chief amongst these are three that are of uni- 
versal observance. The firstis observance of truth. He who 
does not know what it is to speak the truth is like a false 
coin valueless. The second is not to injure others. 
He who injures otlyers, is jealous of others, is not fit to 
live in the world. For the world is at war with him 
and he has to live in perpetual fear of the world, 
We all are bound by thetie of love, There is in every- 
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thing a centripetal force without which nothing could 
have existed. Scientists tell us that without the presence 
of the cohesive force amongst the atoms that comprise 
this globe of ours—it would crumble t6 pieves and we 
would cease to exist, and even as there is cohesive force 
in blind matter so much must there be in all things ani 
mate aad the name for that cohesive force amony animate 
beings is Love. We notice it between father and 
son, between brother and sister,friend and friend, But 


we have to learn to use that force among all that lives, | 
| violence with violence 1s almost irresistible, yet, I ‘feel 


and in the use of it consists our knowledgeof Gud. Where 
there is love there is life; hatred, leads te destruction. 
TU hope that Anasuyaben will help you to learn this great 
law of Love and I ask you if you recognise her love to- 
wards you to recyprocate it by feeling in your own per- 
sons that same Jove towards the whole of humanity, The 
third rule is that we have to conquer our’ passions. It is 
called brahmucharya in Sanskrit. Ido not use it here 
merely in its accepted narrow sense. He is not a brahima- 
chart, wlio, although he may be a celebatc or may be 
living a chasie life as a married man, otherwise gives him- 
self upto a variety of indulgences. He alone is capable 
of knowing himself who brings under complete subjection 
all his passions. Ile who exercises self-restraint in its 
widest sense is alsoa brahmachari—a man or faith, a true 
Hi:-du or a true Mahomedan. 

It isa breach of brahmacharya to hear questionable 
language or obscene songs. It is licentiousness of the 
tongue to utter foul abuse instead of reiting the name 
of God, and so with the other senses. He alure can 
be considered the true man who having subjected his 
passions becomes perfectly self-restrained. We are like 
a rider who cannot keep his horse under conirel and is 
quickly brought down. But one who drawing in the reins 
keeps the animal under subjection stands a fair chance 
Iiven so 


of reaching his distination. does a man who 


can control his passions make for the goal. 


becomes capable of knowing God. 
that you will not reject these remarks as if they were 
copybook maxims, JT ask you tu believe that we shall 
never go forward until we havo learnt the 
observing these truths. What I have toid you isa frag- 
My service of you is due 


vaiue of 
ment of my own experiences. 
because. 


Maker. What though your wages were quadrupled and 
you had to work orly a quarter of the time you are do- 


He alone is | of influencing the decisions of the Peace Conference 


fit for swaraja. He alone is a seeker after truth. He alone unfavourably to Turkey, that 20,000 Armenians 
It is my earnest wish | 


‘massacres of Mussulmans by Armenians, 


. . \ 
ing now, if notwithstanding, you did nut know the value | 


of true speech, if Rakshasha in you injured othcrs and 
gave the reins to your passions. 
wages, we must have less work, because we want clean 
houses, clean bodies, clean minds and a clean soul, and 
we strive for better wages and less work in the beliet 


that both are essential for this fourfold cleanliness. But 
if that be not the object to be achieved, it would he a 
sin to attempt and get better wages and reduce the 
hours of labour. May God grant you and Ansuyabai 
the power to achieve the end. 


SAN REMO DECISIONS. 
Mr. GANDHi’s VIEWS. 
Mr. M. K. Gandhi expresses the following opinion on 
of the San Remo Conference :-—'The 


the decisions 


‘eablegram regarding tho decisionof the Conference at | 


San Remo is most disquieting. The decision is bound 
to greatly disturb the Mahomeden wind. | hope, 


We must have more 


however, that the Mahomedan leaders, will neither be 
disheartened nor give way to anger. ‘The issues involved 
are tremendous, The greatest self-restraint is. there- 
fore, absolutely necessary. Non-co-op-ration is, ] remain 
convinced, the only remedy enabling India to give dis- 
ciplined expression to the deep wound that is being made 
into her very heart. The way to be trodden is, I kuow, 
weary and full of thorns, but I am certain that it is pos- 
sible to wrench justice from an Alliance that prides itself 
on its brute force. I know that the temptation to answer 


certain that the slightest violence done by us will noi 
only return to us with mad fury but will dash to pieces 
the present hope of Islam, whereas, the completely peace- 
ful withdrawal of co-operation must inevitably result in 
a revision of any arrangement that the Powers might 
make regarding Turkey and that can be demonstrated to 
be unjust and a breach of the solemn promises made by 
His Majesty’s Ministers. To those who distrust non-co- 
operation, J can only say, in all humility, you will accele- 
rate the eruption of violence, if you succeed in defeating 
the scheme of non-co-operation and cannot replace it by 
some definite course of strong action, which must be 
more than a mere protest, so much more, that resort to 
it must bring about this desired end. 


“ ARMENIAN MASSACRES.” 
THE OTHER SIDE OF IT. 


The following communique was issued on March 
5th 1920, by the Ottoman Government in regard 
to the events in Cilicia :-~- 

At the time when the destiny of Turkey is in 
the balance, certain malevolent persons have spread 
mendacious news, with the object of rendering the 
Turkish nation odious in the eyes of Europe, -and 


have been massacred. The communique asserts 
that no aggression was committed on Christian 
population besides the collisions’ which were 
produced in the region of Marash as a result of 
Here is 


simply to my love for you and I partake of your sorrows | an official epport: “When the British evacuated the 
I hope thereby to justify myself before my | place, the French Military Authorities enrolled in 


. the 
, Armenians. 


local gendarmerie a great number of 
Patrols, composed exclusively of Arme- 
nians, made frequent rounds in the Mussulman 
quarters, Where the Armenian patrols gave them- 
selves up toseveral acts of aggression, with the 
design of wounding the susceptibilities of the 
Mussulman population. The French Authorities 
themselves found it necessary to take severe measures 
against the authors of these misdeeds, Armenian 
contingents in Marash, as well as in certain villages 
of the regions, indulged in every kind of violence 
against the Mussulman population and in spite of 


the painful impression produced on the Muslim 


| population by the above inisdeeds, the Mussulmans 
| refrained from any hostile manifestation. 


| 


| 


Influenced by the Armenians, who made the 
French believe that the ‘lurks were meditating an 
attack against the Vrench troops or a massacre of 


Christivus, the [rench Politics! Agent arrested, 


without any evideuce, of the said suspicion, the 
ad vuterim Governor, the Prefect and the Engineer 
of the Public Works, as well as two notables of 
ths town. At tre same time, the said Agent 
seized the Governmentul residence, where he 
announced the assumption of the administration 
of the cuuntry. 

Justly prompted by these high handed measures, 
a sutfidicntty Jarge number of Muslims of Marash, 


with the CounseHors of the town at their head, | Yes } : 
| ble in the administration of the laws and regulaticns to 


called at tue Governmental residerce to ask the 
French Governor to yeceive a delegation appointed 
by hem.to lay their compl-ints and wishes. 

In spite of these Mussulisans having refrained 
from every hostile stmanifestation . . . the 
Armenians opened tire, with rifles and wachine-guns, 
on them from the Governmental residence. The 
crowd retired without offering any 1esistance, 
but the Armenians followed them up and surrounded 

thm. The crowd then defended themselves with 
stones, as they had no arms. It was only after- 
wards, when the Armenians both military and 
civil. attacked them, that the Mussulmans began to 
otter resistance in self-defence. Immediately the 
Muslim quarters were bombarded. Several of these 
quarters were burned, and Mussulmans by hun- 
dreds perished as a result, 

For a time the struggle continued in the streets, 
and the Muslim quarters became exclusively - the 
sccue of attacks. Similar attacks were directed 


against Momad-Kurds and Arabs; hence, a small | 


number of Turks went to the rescue of their 
religionists, 

‘he fact is so obvious, that after the flnal eva. 
cuation of the town, quiet was restored in the 
town, where the Armenians enjoy protection from 
those whom they had attacked with so much sava- 
gery. The French and the Armenians retired into 
the neighbourhood cf Marash and when they re- 
ceived reinforcements, they recommenced the bom- 
bardment of the town and destroyed two-thirds of 
the town. Itisas a result of this bombardment 
that a few Christian quarters were also burned, 

Moreover, a certain number of Muslim villages 
suspected of being involved in the defence were sur- 
rounded and became the object of all kinds of vio- 


co- 


lence and cruelties at the hands of the Armenians. 


who massacred even women and children, Durine 
those events, the inhabitants of Marash surrounded 
from every part, and cut off from all communica- 
tion, had to suffer from starvation, and, asa result; 
a great number of them died. It is to be observed 
that of the 20,000 Armemians who inhabited the 
region, more than half evacuated the country, and 
withdrew to Zeitoun—Islahic, so that when - the 
French retired, the absence of these Armenians 
from town might be attributed to a Inassacre On 
the part of the Mussu!mans.” 


In order to throw light upon the matter, the 


Ottoman Government las asked for a eareful in- 
quiry into the events by a mixed Commission. 

So much has been made of these events, in which 
the Mussulmans were the first victims, 


S: AFRICAN CCMMISSION. 
PETITION FROM CAPE INDIANS. 
At the sitting of the Asiatic Commission at Capetown 
on Tuesday March 23, Mr.-Knox Baxter gave evidence on 
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behalf of the Cape British Indian Union, formed out of 


an amalgamation of the South Indian Association and the 
Cape British League. He presented a memorandum from 


the Union praying for the safeguarding of the various 
rights which the Indian community at present 


enjoyed in the Cape Proviace, and particularly the right 


| to acquire land and to trade. 


The Union further submitted in the memorandum that 


| the law should not differentiate between Europeans and 


Indians having the right to trade, nor should it be possi- 


difterentiate between such traders solely on the ground 
that the latter are Indians. The Incians cla.med that the 
laws aud regulations should be impartiaily administered. 
The Union asked for the provision by an Act or Ordi- 
ance that the reason for the refusal to grant or to transfer 


| a licence should be given. It atked for “ British justice,” 


which always furnished a reason for the destruction of the 
liberty of the subject. The furnishing of such reasons, the 


| Union claimed, would lead to more uniformity and less 


— 


Mudranalaya, Chudi 


-séveral municipalities, 
‘licences caused great hardship tuth to the licence holder 


arbitrariness in the methods and adninistration of the 
Avbitrary refusals to transfer 


and to the wholesale merchant. It wa: also asked that the 
applicant should be heard before the certificate was refus- 
ed. In urging the right of appeal on puints of law and fact, 
the Union stated that its attitude was one uf defence. 

Mr. Baxter urged that the matter was not an individual 
one. Connected with itis the Empire to which the Indians 
belong, The Union recognised that he ( Mr. Baxter ) was 
against—just as the whole feeling of South Africa was 
against—the overwhelming of thecountry by Indians. The 
number of Indians in the Cape Province was between six 
and seven thousand. Surely Acts, Ordinances and regula- 
tions could be framed and enforced to keep in hand such 
a small number. What the Cape British Indian Union 
sought to do, as indicated in the petition, was to urge 
upon the Commission to make no recommendations which 
would have the effect of taking away from the Indians 
in the Cape Province the rights they had already. The 
Union did not wish for Jndians tospread themselves in- 
discriminately throughout the towns. Asto the Indian 
low standard of living, Mr. Baxter pointed out that 
the ghee, which constituted their fat, now cost as much 
as 6s, per lb, which was more than Europeans paid for 
their butter. The rice-eating and butter eating Indians 
were domiciled in Natal, and notin the Cape Province. 
Indians were in possession of trading and other rights 
because promises were let to them, and goods supplied to 
them, by European landlords and merchants. It was 
unfair to attempt to rob Indians of rights now enjoyed. 
The only fair course was to apply all existing regulations 
with stringency and impartiality. 

Tn reply to the Chairman the witness said that the 
difficulties in the way of the transfer of licences wero 
not so great now as they had been. In view of the 
broad policy cf the. municipalities the Union did not 
any logner ask that the granting of licences should be 
taken from them and placed in the hands of the Magis- 
trates; but they wished to ask for some means of 
protection in the event of unreascnable refusal, 

Mr. William Lucas, Registrar of Deeds, Capetown, said 
that it would be impossible to furnish the Commission 
with statistics in regard to property registered by 
Asiatics. The fact, however, that since tha beginning 
of the present year approximately sixty mortgage bonds 
had passed through bearing Asiatio names 
showed that Asiatics were purchasing property, 
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DISTRESS IN ORISSA. 
( By M. K. Gan-hi) 
Orissa in spite of its enjoying the honour of 


having one of the greatest places of pilyrimage viz., 


Jaganuath Puri. appears to be a God~iorsaken cou» 


try. for, even whilst India is puleating with a@ con- 


scicusuess of national life, we kuow little of Orissa, 
For most of us, itis a mere geographical expression. 


Not being a centre of modern education it has not 


produced the modern type of workers and, tuerefure, 
nubody knuws whetuer tue pevple of Or.sea are happy 
or uahtppy Por months past an Orissa triend bas bea 


trying t» iutere t me in its problems, He has for the 
lasc fow weeks been teHing me that there is practi- 
caily a famine in the laud, In a litile village con- 
taiuing 59 families numbering all tolu 41i men aud 
wouen, recently, 11 infauts, he says, died fr want of 
nutrition. Altugether -8 deaths have taken place 
owing to siurva ion, 61 have abandoned tho village 
and those who are jeit are mere skin and bone, They 


have neither food nor clothing Women being in- 
sufficiently olad will not leave their homes and se.n9 


are living on grass aud jeaves! I was not prepared 
to believe this terrible story. 1 felt that before 


makiny a public appeal there should be some authen- 
tic infurmation to be placed befure the people IL 


therefore approached the Servants cf India Society 
for lending Mr Amratial ‘thakkar’s services, His 


fituess fur the work caunot be questioned, for he has 
gualiticu himself for it for years by such kind ofin 
vestigations My request was readily granted and the 
following is the substance of what he has to say 
after u week's stay in the Purt District of Orissa: 
« J have been travelling in the villages for the last 
Bdays, There are certainly famine conditions iu 
Orixsa., Whilst 1 was in Jam-hedpur, I believed that 


Oriess wus one of the granauries of dndia becaus Bula- | 


only 26 tolas are being given per head. 


sere provided a vas: quantity of rice. But alas | 
To-day I find that the people of the affected district 
have to gat their rice from Calcutta, Sambalpur ete, 
The country had a double visitation—famine and 
flood. It_is said that during the last six months 
over 1500 people must have died of starvation, I 
have already visited nearly 19 villages. Of these 
6 are stid tohave lost forty inhabitants simply from 
starvation. Peop‘e are siill dying. An old man 
died in my very presence, Hoe was among those 
who had come for relief. A co-worker bas just re- 
turned from a village telling me that hesaw an old 
man who was dying of starvation. One stumbles 
upon cnildren recently bereft of parents. You S06, 
wherever you go, many reduced to mere skeletons, 
I have sent you the following telegram:— 

I have visited already 19 villages. I am still tra. 
velling Scores have died of starvation. Recently 
the Government have begurto distribute relief but 
it insufficient Please send Sve thousand rupees 
at once. Altog-ther from 80 to 50 thousand rupees 
will be required. 

According to the Famine Code, 50 tolas of crain 
have. tobe giver to those who are unfit for work: but 
; The relief 
was commenced on the 10th April, Nearly 4000 
men have already receivedit. The quantity will, I 
hear be shortly increased to 40 tolas. 

The Oriya people are very poor. His Honour the 
Lieutenant Goveruor sometime ago visited the affected 
parts but not more than 5000 people have been able 
to obtain partial relief. No famine works nave 
yet been opened,” 

Mr, Lhakker’s letter. speaks for itself 1 hope that 
the cry of distress coming from Orissa will not bo 
heard in vain and those who can, will not fail to 
contribute their quota, 


FOR LOVERS OF EHADDER. 

Since the appearance of the article in “Young India’ 
dated 28th April last, on ‘The Uses of Khadaer” 
the manager of that department has been inundated 
with letters containing orders or enquiries The 
readers will be pleased to learn that the whole of 
the stock has been taken up. Those, thorefore, who 
have sent orders, willexcuse any delay 


that may 


occur in supplying the Khadder ordered New 
supplies have begua to come inalready. But the 
would-be purchasers should remember that no 


standard quality i: Khadder has yet been arrived 
at, Tuey should kuow that the whole of the hand- 


3 
spinning which had all but died out is being fre- 
vived providing work for thousands of womeo 
who were otherwise doing nothing, earning nuthing, 
and for the weaver class who hed left off their 
own honourable, hereditary occupation. Until, there- 
fore, the whole of the indusiry has been organis 
ed andthe taste of the country developed and the 
wants ascertained, it is impossible to fix a standard 
quality. Improvements in size, patterfi, and textare 
must be expected from week to week if not from day 
to day. Patrons of Khadder, therefore, would do 
well not to send for patterns, but to take what 
Khadder they need, and use it for the many pur- 
poses pointed out in the article in question, and 
many more that their ingenuity may discover. 
Even the old prices may not stand for a new variety 
or a new stock, The one thing they way be sure of 
is that they will be called upon to pay nothing more 
than the actual cost of the raw material and labour 
put upon it, Mr, Gandhi wishes us to add that 
with reference to the dye, he was misled into be- 
lieving that it wasa Swadeshi dye. It has now 
turned out that eveu the simple red dye was a 
foreign thing and not Swadeshi. Effort is now 
being made to find out cheap and effective Swadeshi 
compositions, Those, however, who have taken the 
Swadeshi vow need not be frightened over this 
painful discovery. For, because of these very diffi- 
culties, the vows are confined only tothe cotton, 
wool and silk-as the case may be, being Swadeshi. 
They do not extend to the dyes. 
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NEITHER A SAINT NOR A POLITICIAN. 
(By MK. Gandht) 


A kind friend has sent me the following gutting 
fromthe April number of the “Hast and West”.— 


“Yr. Gandhi has the reputation of a saint but it seems 
that the politician in him often dominates his decisions. 
He has been making great use of hartols and there can be 
no gainsaying that under his direction hartal is becom 
ing a powerful political weapon for uniting the educat 
ed andthe uneducated on a single question of the day. 
The hartal is not without its disadvantages, It is teach- 
ing direct action, and direot action however potent does 
not work for unity. Is Mr. Gandhi quite sure that he is 
serving the highest behests of ahimsa’, harmlessness? His 
proposal tocommemorate the shooting at Jallis »walla Bagh 
is not likely to promote concord. It is a tragic incident 
into which our Government was betrayed, but is the me- 
mory of its bitterpess worth retaining ? Can we not com- 
memorste the event by raising a temple of peace, to help 
the widows and orphans to bless the souls of those who ; 
died without snowing why ? The world is full of politi- 
cians and pettifoggers who, in the name of patriotism, 
poison the inner sweetness of man and, as a result, we 
have wars and feuds and such shameless slaughter as 
turned Jallianwalla Bagh into a shambles. Shall we 
not now try for a larger symbiosis such as Budha and 


a rg 
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Christ preached, and bring the world to breathe ond 
pro<per together 1 Mr. Gandhi seemed destined to be the 
apustle of such a movement, but circumstances are fore- 
ing him to seek the way of rai ing resistances and group 
unities. lie may yet take up the larger mission of unit- 
ing the world” 

I have given the whole of the quotation Asa 
rule I do not notce criicisw of me or my methods 
except when thereby 1 scknowledgo a mstake or 
enforce still turther the principles eritici ed 1 have 
a duuble reason for noticing the extract. For, not 
only dol bope further to eiucidate the pri: ciples 
I bold dear, but I want to show my reyard for the 
author of the criticism whom I know and whom J 
have admired for many years for the singular 
beauty of his character. The critic regrets to see 
in me a politician, whereas he expected me to be a 
saint. Now I think that the word “ taint” should 
be ruled out of present life. It is too sacred a word 
to be lightly applied to anybody, much less to one 
like myself who claims only to be a humble searcher 
after truth, knows his limitations, makes mistakes, 
never hesitates to admit them when he makes them, 
and fraukly co fesses that he, like a scientist, is 
making experiments about some ‘ of the eternal 
varities’ of life, but- cannot even claim to bea 
scientist because he can show no tangible proof 
of scientific accuracy in his methods or such 
tangible results of his experiments as modern 
science demands, But though by disclaiming saint- 
hood I disappoint the crities expectations, 1 would 
have him to give-up his regrets by answoring him 
that the politician in me has never dominated a 
‘single decision of mine, and if 1 seem to take part 
in politics, it is only because politics encircle us to- 
day like the coil of asneke from which one cannot get 
out, no matter how mueh ore tries. I wish there- 
fore to wrestle with the ‘snake, as I have been 
doing with more or less success consciously sinco, 
1894, unconsciously, as 1 have now discovered, ever 
since reaching years of discretion, Quite sellishly, 
as I wish to live in peace in the midst of a bellow- 
ing storm howling round me,I have been experi- 
menting with myself and my friends by introdu- 
cing religion into politics. Let me explain what 1 
mean by religion. It is not the Hindu religion which 
I certainly prize above all other relipions, but the 
religion which transcends Hinduism, which changes 
oue's very nature, which binds one indissolubly to 
the truth within and which ever purifies. It is the 
permanent element in human nature which counts 
no cost too great in order to find full expression and 
which leaves the soul utterly restless until it has 
found itself, known its Maker and appreciated the 
true correspondence between the Maker 
itself. 


Jt was in that religious spirit that I came upon 
harial, I wanted to show that it is not a know- 
tedge of letters, that would give India conscious. 
ness of herself, or that would find the educated - 
together, The hartad illuminated the whole of India 


and 
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as if by magic on the 6th of April 1919 And had it 
not been for the interruption of the 10th of April 
brought about by Satan whispering fear into the 
eurs of a goverument conscious of its own wrong 
and inciting to Auger a people that were prepared for 
it by utter distrust of the Government, India would 
have risen to an unimaginable height. The hartal 
had not only been taken up by the great masses of 


people in a truly religious spirit but it was intend 
ed to be a prilude toa series of ditect actions, 


Dut my citic deplores direct action. For, he 
says, “ it does not work for unity.” I join issue with 
him. Never has anything been done on this earth 
without irect action, I rejected the word “ passi:e 
resistance,” because of its iusulficiency and its being 
interpreted asa weapon of the weak, It was direct 
action in South Africa which told and told go éf- | 
fectively that it converted General Smuts to sanity. | 
Ho was'in 1906 the most relentless opponent of Indian | 
aspirations. In 1914 he took pride in doing tardy ; 
justice by removing from tne Statute Book of the 
Union a disgraceful measure which, in 1909 he had 
told Lord Morley, would be never removed, for he 
then said South Africa would never tolerate repeal of 
& meagurs which was twice passed by the Transvaal 
Legislature. But whatis more, direct action sustain- 
ed for eight years left behind it not only no bitter- 
ness, but the very Indians who put up suc a stubborn 
fight against General Smuts, ranged themselves round 
his banner in 1915 and fought under him in East | 
Africa It was direct action in Champaran which 
removed an age~i ng grievance. A meek submission 
when oneis chating under a disability or a 
grievance which one would gladly see removed, not 
only does not make for unity, but makes the weak: 
party eci:,angry and prepar s him for an opprtu- 
nity to explode, By allying myself with the weak 
party. by teaching hint direct, firm, but harmless 
action, I make ‘him feel strong and capable of defy- 
ing the physical might. Ie feels braced for the 


Btruggle, regains confidence in himseli and knowing | 


that the remedy lies with himself, ceases to harbour | 
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the spirit of revenge and Icarus to be satisfied with 
a redress of the wrong he is seeking to remedy, 

lt is working along the same line that I have 
ventured to suggest a memoria! about Jallianwalla 
Bagh, The writer in Faust and West has ascribed to | 
me #8 proposal which has never once crossed my | 
mind, He thinks that I want “ to commemorate the | 
shooting at Jallianwalla Bagh” N: thing can be 
further from my thought 
memory of a black deed, I dare say that before we 
have come to our own .ve shall have a repetition 
of the tragedy and | will prepare the nation for it 
by treasuring the memory ot the innocent dead, The 
widows and the orphans have beeu and are being 
helped but we cannot ™ bless the souls of those who 
died without kuowing why”, if we will not acquire 
the ground,which has been hallowed by innocent 
blood and there erect a suitable memorial for them, 
It is not to serve, if 1 can help it, as a reminder 
of foul deed but it shull serve us av encouragement | 


than to perpetuato the , 


to the natian that it is better to die helplees and 
unarmed and as victims rather than as tyrants, I 
would have the future generations remember that 
we who witnessed the innocent dying did not un- 
gratefully refuse to cherish their memory As Mrs. 
Jinnah truly remarked when she gave her mite to 
the fund, the memorial would at ieast give us an 
excuse for living. After all it will be the spirit in 
whch the memorial is erected that will decide its 
character, 

What was the larger ‘symbiosis’ that Buddha and 
christ preached? Buddha fearlessly carried the war 
into the enemy’s camp and brought down on its 
knees an arrogant priesthood. Christ drove out the 
money-chavgers from the temple of Jerusalem and 
drew down curses from Heaven upon the hypocrites 
and the pharidees, Both were for intensely direct 
action. But even as Buddha and Christ chastised they 
showed unmistakable gentleness and love behind 
every act of their, They would not raise a finger 
against their enemies, but would gladly surrender 
themselves rather than the truth for which they 
lived. Buddha would have died resisting the priest- 
hood, if the majesty of his love had not proved to 
be equal to the task of bending the priesthood. 
Christ died on the cross with a crown of thorns on 
his head defying the migh of a whole empire, And 
if I raise resistances of a non-violent character I 
simply and humbly follow in the foot-steps of the 
great teachesrs named by my critic. 

Lastly, the writer of the paragraph quarrels 
with my ‘ grouping unities’ and would have me to 
take up ‘the larger mission of uniting the world’, 
I onee told him under a common roof that I was 
probably more cosmopolitan than he, I abide by 
that expression, Unless I group unities I shall 
never be able to unite the whole world. Tolstoy once 
said that if we would but let off the backs of our 
neighbours the world would be quite alright without 
any further help from us. And if we can only serve 
our immediate neighbours by ceasing to prey upon 
them, the circle of unities thus grouped in the right 
fashion will ever grow in circumference till at last 
it is conterminus with that of the whole world. 
More than that it is not given to any man.to. try or 


| achieve. GUT fq AY AMIS is as true to-day- as 


ages ago when it was first uttered by an imknown 
Rishi. 


KHILAFAT. 
(By M K. Gandhi) 


* Ag I told you in my last letter I think Mr. Gandhi 
has made a serious mistake in the Khilafat ‘business. 
The Indian Mahomedans base their Jemand on _ the 
assertion that their religion requires the Turkish rule 
over Arabia: but when they have against them in this 
matter, the Arabs themselves, it is impossible to regard 
the theory of the Indian Mahomodans as esséntial to 
Islam Aiter all if the Arahs do not represent Islam, who 
does’? lt isas if the German Roman Catholics made 
adomand in the name of Itoman Catholicism with Rome 
and the Italians making a contrary deniand, But even 
if the. religion of the Indian Mehemedans did requine 
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that Turkish rule should be imposed upon the Arabs 
against their will, one could not, now-a-days, recognise 
asa really religious demand one which required the con- 
tinued oppression of one people by another, When an 
assurance was given at the beginning of the war to 
the Indian Mahomedans that the Mahomedan religion 
would be respected, that could never have meaut that a 
temporsi sovereignty which violated the principles of 
self-determination would be upheld, We could not now 
stand by and see the Turks reconquer the Arabs ( for 
the Arabs would certainly fight against them) without 
grossly betraying the Arabs to whom we have given 
pledges, Itis not true that the Arab boatility to the 
Turks was due simply to European suggestion, No doubt, 
during the war we availed ourselves of the Arab hosti- 
lity tothe Turks to get another ally, but the hostility 
bad existed long before the war. The non-Turkish 
Mahomedan asubjects of ths Sultanin general wanted to 
get rid of bisrule. It isthe Indian Mahomedens who 
have no experience of that rule who want to impose it 
on others. As ao matter of fact the idea of any restora- 
tion of Turkish rule in Syria or Arabia seems so remote 
from all possibilities that to disouss it seems like discuss- 
ing a restoration of the Holy Roman Empire. I cannot 
conceive what series of events could bring it about. 
The Indian Mahomedans certainly could not march into 
Arabia themselves and conquer the Arabs for the Sultan. 
And no amount of agitation and trouble in India would 
ever induce England to put beck Turkish rujein Arabia. 
Tn this matter-it is not English Imperialism which the 
Indian Mahomedans aro up against, but the mass of 
English Liberal and Humanitarian opinion, the mass 
of the better opinion of England, which wants self—deter- 
mination to go forward in India. Supposing the Indian 
Mahomedans could stir op an agitation so violent in India 
as to sever the connection between India and the British 
Crown, still they would not be any nearer to their pur- 
pose. For to-day they do have considerable {ntiuence 
ov British werld-policy, Even if in this matter of the 
Turkish questiou their inQuence bas not been sufficient 
to turn the scale against the very heavy weights op 
the othor side, it'bas weighed in the soale. But apart 
from the British connection, the Indian Mahomedans 
would have no influence at all outside India. They would 
not count for more in world politios than the Mahome- 
dans of China. I think it is likely ( apart from tne 
pressure of Americaon the otherside, I should say certain) 
that the infuence cf the Indian Mabomedans may 26 any 
rate avail to keop the Sultan in Constantinop'e, But 
I doubt whether they will gain any advantage by doing 
so, For a Turkey cut down to the Turkish partes of 
Asia-~Minor, Constantinople would be a very inconvenient 
capital. I think its inconvenience would more than out: 
weigh the sentimental gratification of keeping up a 
phantom of the old Ottoman Empire. But if the Indian 
Mahowedans want the Sultan to retain his place in 
Constantinople, I think the assurances given officially 
by the Viceroy in India now binds us to insist on his 
remaining there and I think he will remain there, in- 
spite of America, ” 


This is an extract from the letter of an English 
man enjoying a position in Great Britain, to a 
friend in India, It is a typical letter, sober, honest 
ta the point and put ia such graceful language 


that whilet it guetienged Yor it @ymmagde your pee 


spect by its very gracefuluess, But it is just this 
ettitude based upon insufficient or false information 
which has ruined many a cause in the British 
isles, The superticiality, the one-sideduess the im 
curacy and often even dishonesty that have Creps 
into modern journalism, continuously mistead honest 
men Who want to see nothing but justice done. 
Then there are always interested groupe whose 
business it is to serve their ends Dy means fair or 
foul. And the honest Englishman wishing to vote 
for justice but swayed by conflicting opinions and 
dominated by distorted versions, often ends by be- 
coming an instrument of injustice. 

The writer of the ietter quoted above has built 
up convincing argument on imaginary data. He 
has successfully shown tnat the Alahomedan case, 
ag it has been presented to him, is a rotten case. 
In India, where it is nut quite easy to distort facts 
about the Khilafat Kuglis friends admit the utter 
justice of the Indian Mahomedan claim. But they 
plead helplessness and ceil us that the Government 
of India and Mr. Montagu have done all it waa 
humanly possible for them to do. And if now the 
judgment goes against Islam, Indian Mahomedans 
should resign themselves to it. This extraordinary 
state of things would not be possible except under 
this modern rush and preogcupations of all responsi- 
ble people. 

Let us fora moment examine the case as it has 
been imagined by the writer. He suggests that Indian 
Mahcmedans waut Turkish rule in Arabia inspite 
of the opposition of the Arabs themselves and that 
if the Arabs do sot want Tuikish rule, the writer 
argues, no false religious sentiment can be per 
mitted to interfere with self-determination of the 
Arabs whon India Lerseif has been pleading for 
that very status. Now the’ fact is that the Maho- 
medans, 68 is Known to everybody who hesat all 
studied the case, have never asked for Turkish rule 
in Arabia in. opposition to the Arabs On the con- 
trary, they have ssid that they have no intention 
of resisting Arabian self-go erament All they ask 
for is Turkish sugerainty over Arabia whieh would 
guarantee complete self-ruie for the Arabs. They 
want Khalif’s control of the Holy Places of Islam, 
In other words they ask for nothing more than what 
was guaranteed by Mr, Lloyd George and on the 
otrength of which guarantee Mahomedan soldiers 
spilt their blood on behalf of the Allied Powers 
All the elaborate argument therefore and the 
cogent reasoning of the above extract fall to pieces 
vased as they are upon a case that hse never existed, 
[ have thrown myself heart and soul into this 
question because British pledges, abstract justice, 
and religious sentiment coincide 1 can caneeive 
the possibility of a blind and fanatical religious 
sentiment existing in opposition to pure justice, I 
should then resist the former and fight for the 
latter Nor would I insist upon pledges piven 


.dishonestly to support an unjust cause as has hape 


pened with England in the case of the seeret treatian, 
Bentatouin Shere hacen ae ued em y inated fut ebilee 
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tory on the part of a nation that prides itself on | irrevocable by fulfilment of the consideration it 
its righteousness, expected viz, the eniistment-of the brave Maho- 

It is unnecessary for me to examine the position | medan soldiery which fought in the very place which 
imagined by the English friend viz how India would | is now being partitioned inspite of the pledge. But 
have fared had she been an independent power. It | the writer of Current Topies’ says Mr Lloyd 
is unnecessary because Indian Mabomedans, and for | George is now in proce sof keeping his pledge”. 
that matter India, are fighting for a cause that | I hope he is right. But what has already happened 
is admittedly just; a cause in aid of which they are | gives little ground for any such hope For, imprison. 
invoking the whole-hearted support of the British | ment or internment of the Khalif in his own capital 
people. 1 would however venture to suggest that | will be not only a mockery of fulfilment butit would 
this is a cause in which mere sympathy wiil not | be adding injury to insult. Hither the Turkish 
suffice, It is a cause which demands support that | Empire isto be maintained in the homelands of the 
is strong enough to bring about substantial justice, | Turkish race with its capital at Constantinople or it 
is not. If it is, let the Indian Mahomedans feel the 


| IN PROCESS OF KEEPING.” full. glow of it, or if the Empire is to be broken up, 
| 
| 


“Eee ae Se ee a Se 


(By M. K. Gandhi) let the mask of hypocrisy be lifted and India 
The writer of ‘Current Topics’ inthe “ Times of | see the truth in its nakedness, To jointhe Khilafat 
India ” has attempted to challenge the statement | movemrent then means to join a moyement to keep 
made in my Khilafat article regarding ministerial | Mviolate the pledge of a British minister. Surely, 
pledges, and in doing 60, cites Mr Asquith’s Guild such @ movement 1s worth much greator sacrifice 
Hall speech of November 10, 1914. When I wrote toss “aay be involved-in  novree sas 
the articie, { had in mind Mr Asquith’s speech. I | THE CHOICE. 
am sorry that he ever made that speech. For,in my | « OriER CONSTITUTIONAL MEANS AND 
| 


humble opinion, is betrayed to ay the least, a Non-CO-OPERATION. 

confusion of thought. Could he think of the Turkish After A critice! reading and. wayitheuedt analyein 
pepe 3 sper? ee the Oo pe om enti. And | of the sentiments and ideas expressed by the Leader 
what is the meaning of the death knell of Ottoman of Allahabad, in its issue of May 1, on the ques 
Dominion in Europe and Asia if it be not the death iiaceee Khilafat, we feel asif our learned conten: 
porary has moved a step forward at a reapproach- 
ment to our view-point. Bifurcating its gentle pro- 
testations against the remedy of non-co-operation 
supported by Mr. Gandhi, we would associate with 
and endorse whole heartedly every word of our con- 
temporary. We lave special reasons to do this, as 
we feel that the logseal and synthetica! conclusions 
of the Leader's remarks are in favour of the adop- 
tion of the remedy of non-co--vperation, 

| The Lender's positron as enunciated by itself 
when reuuced tO its essentials comes to be this: 
Our contemporary berieve the Muslim cause is a 
just cause, It believes in the working of moral 
assurance is in danger of being set at fought if the | jaw ahd the victory of right. It also believes that 
resolutions oi the San Remo Conference are to be | the present struggle can be fought more on the 
crystalised into action, Bub I base my remarks on a | moral thanon the materia! piane. What is needed 
considered speech made ny Mr- Asquith’s successor | js faith and patience. Resort to violence cannot 
two years later when things had assumed a more | byt irreparably injure the cause, Self-control is 
threatening shape than in 1914 and when the need very difficult when deep sentiments are stirred, but 
for Indian help was much greater then in 1914, His | i, ig a great source of moral and spiritual strength 
pledge would bear repetition till itis fulfilled. He | and is rewarded beyond all human calculations. 
said: ‘ Nor are we fighting to deprive Turkey of Tue REMEDY. 

its capital or of the rich and renowned lands of Asia It is opposed to Mr. Gandhi's doctrine of non 
Minor and Thrace which are predominantly Turkish | ¢o.opration, because, according to it, that is sure to 
in race’ ‘‘ We do not challenge the maintenance of | break into violence. “The bulk of the people are 
the Turkis Empire in the homelands of the Turkish | not ready to undertake the risks and the sacrifices in. 
race with its capital at Constantinople’ If only | volved in it.” It thorefore suggests resorting “toother 


kueli of Turkish rule and therefore also of the 
Turkish people as a free and governing race? Is it, 
again, true historically that the Turkish rule has 
always been a bright that has withered some of the 
fairest regions of the earth?’ And what is the mean- 
ing of his statement that followed, viz., ‘‘ Nothing 
is further from our thoughts than to imitate or 
encourage a erusade against their belief ?” If words 
have any meaning the quatitications that Mr. Asquith 
introduced in his speech should have meant a@ scrupu 
lous regard for Indian Muslim feeling. Aud if that e 
the meaming ofhis speech, without anything further 
to support me I would claim that even Mr. Asquith’s 


every word of this pledge is fulfilled both in letter | recognised constitutional means” in which it has full 
and in spirit, there would be little left for quarrelling | faith. “The effort that will be needed may involve 
about, In so far as Mr Asquith’sdeclaration can be | a great deal of labour and expense, but it will afford 
considerea hostile to the Indian Muslim claim, it is | the real test of earnestness.” Since “ other revognis- 
superceded by the later and more considered decla- { ed constitutional means, ” which ovr contemporary 
ration of Mr. Lloyd George—a declaration made | urgee for adoption are not defined by it and since 


mn — 
there can be no other “constitutional means” that 
we can imayine our cuontémporary to refer to, 
than those usually resorted tu, such as public meet 

ings, protests deputati-ns, ap;dals «te, we shall 
be justified in taxing that these are the ‘means’ our 
contemporary refers to, 

A SoIrENTIFIC EXAMINATION, 

Having said this, we shall attempt an examina- 
tion of the whole position takeu up by our contem- 
porary. With the tirst part there can absolutely be 
no fault-fiudiny, On the contrary we shall take 
it as the bas.s of our contention ia favour of non- 
co-operation and show tha* for the achievement uf 
the common end the Jeader’s own remedy viz 
“other recognised constitutional means” falls far 
amore short of the necessary requirements than does 
the policy of non—co-operation. Our contemporary will 
be ready to admit-if it has not actually done so in 
the article under reference-that there is already deep 
resentment and dissatisfaction among our Moslem 
brethren with the way in which the Allies including 
Evgland are handling the Khilafat question and 
approaching its decision in spite of our most 
cherished seutiments, repeated appeals and en 
treaties to the contrary. 

Now, belioving iu the working of certain universal 
laws, we know that every moving force in this 
universe has its action and its reaction, If A applies 
any force to mnytuing, the force acts on the object 
but at the same time reacts on the instrumen 
ae well i. ©. on A; if something is moving aguinst A's 
direction and A wantsto move it in his own direc- 
tion he applies a force, be it persuasive, physical, 
mental or moral. The resultant motion in A’s direc. 
tion is.according to the force applied, which analyses 
itself into counteracting the force moving in the 
other direction and im provucing a velocity. in its 
opposite direction i,e in A’s favour and the “direc- 
tion” in which.it is applied. Bui the total work 
done by shat force iscounied not merely by the 
amouut of the direct effect it has upon the moving 
body at or against which the force was applied 
but also by its counter effect upon the instrument i. e, 
A itself. This is true not only in the case of in- 
organic bodies aud machines but the animal and human 
machines‘as well, In faet the law of Karma pro- 
pounded by the greatest of our philosophies is but 


another name for the great law of action and re- | 


action. Side by side with this phenomenon, works 
the great law of conservation and transformation of 


energy which if interpreted in plain language means 
that what we call logical deductions and inductions and 


conclusions are nuthing but 


lative thought-process of transformation of energy 
from one thing to auother Lhat being so, let us nuw 
examine the nature and the effect of the two 


remedies viz. the forces of non-co-operation and | ‘ Bye . 
| iS maintained that the nation is nut prepared for 


“other recognised constitutional means,” 
Non-co-operation is no doubt a more “heroie’-if 


that isthe term our conteinporary chooses for it- 
femedy thanthe other, But it will be conceded-we 


hope without least dispute-that io the manner 


scientific resultants of | 
one form of things to another by a secret and regu. | 
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in which non-co-operation is proposed to be applied 


| inthe present case—-we invite far greater suffering 


—e 


{ 


upon ourselves than we would by resortingto the 
‘other recognised constitutional means” which our 
contemporary pins its faith unto. The struggle on our 
side is thus more truly on the moral plane than by 
any protests, appeals, petitions, deputations and 
what not, 

Le us also see the direct effect of the two re- 
wedies, 

The effect of both the remedies is conservation 
of forces in our favour, That conservation takes 
place not only in the Allies or in the tormation of 
world opinion but also in ourselves. 


We shall grant for the moment that the effect 
of the remedy of the ‘‘other recognised constitutional 
means,” will tell as effectively and forcibly, upon 
the Allies and the world opinion as would non-co: 
operation—though we could also-show that the im- 
pulse given by the latter, if worked out in the 
purest form desired, will be far greater than any 
One can concieve of, 

On the other band, let us consider the reaction 
of the two remedies or forces upon ourselves. And 
here do we find the departure of the two roads, 

The effect of “other recognised forces” pro- 
duces in us an energy or impuise equal to that which 
it does in the Allies and on the world opinion in 
our favour; so also non-cooperation But the 
shape and the form of the one which this conserved 
energy ultimately delivers or transmits or trans- 
forms itself into-as it is bound to by thé same 
working of the Jaws of nature-is quite distinct from 
that of the other. In the one case we transform 
the energy-which is the same thing what the 
Leader calls ‘deep sentiment’ or ‘resentment’ or 
dissatisfaction’—thus stored into a moral force, by 
our self-sought suffering These ‘deep sentiments’= 
or whatever our contemporary may call it-have a 
channel in-which to flow and to continue on flow- 
ing. In the other case, however, these “sentiments” 
are allowed to conserve and to grow without any- 
outlet being provided for them, 

‘Natura ly the brute-force ar the other force 
is roused and ultimately the energy conserved in us 
transforms itself into physical force or what is ealled 
violence. The question of self-control and discipline 
in both the cases is a question of the pitch or the 
height of tension and is the same. It is like at- 
tempting to reach that point wherein the trans- 
mission or transformation of energy takes place 
Without any waste, 

CoNCLUSION, 


If there is anything ex remely dangerous in the 
life of a nation it is the inaction on the part of the 
leaders at # critica! jupcture when the nation as a 
whole is instinet with life and aspirations. When it 


non- co-operation, it simply meaus this, that some 
people from amongst those who consider themselves 
educated and who are suppesed to voice the Opinions 
of the people, do not feel like co-operation with the 
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nation asa whole that is on the brink of desperation | 
and are not prepared to give their lead and to orga- | 
nise those who look up to them for guidance and 
help. The usual modes of agitation viz., etitions, pro 
tests, public meetings and depututions ee been tried 
and are bein z tried, but unless it is maintained ti at 
the were not sufficiently sincere or earnest there 
is nO use recommending the same ad nauiriwm. 
Those who. recommend non-co-operation Save them- 
selves tried and are ti ying these methods, and it isonly 
when they discovered that justice cauuot be secured 
and honour maintained without resorting to non-<co- 
operation that they. felt it their duiy to direct the 
exasperation of the nation into the only peaceful and 
honourable channel, The very fact that uon-co-ope- 
ration is recommended in four progressive stages 
must be a sufficient guarantee for those who fear that 
non-co-operation may i¢ad to violence. The agitation. 
will begin with those who cceupy the top of society 
and who have secured recognition at the hands. of | 
Government for some service or other to the Empire, 


It shall be an earnest to the Government of the grim 
determination of the people to secure justice at any 


cost and an object lesson to the people in peaceful 
yet effective agitation. The faitlz that the leaders are 
doing their utwost will keep the masses from. violence 
and will train them for non-co-operation if the 
movenient has to be carried on to the bitter ond, 
Thus the movement is twice blessed—it wit] securo 
justice at the hands of the allies and prevent bad blood 
between races, and at the samo time educate the 
nation into methods of peaceful warfare on the moral 
plane. Those, therefore, who are anxious to guide 
the overgy and the activity of the nation tp the proper 
channel must recognise that non-co-operation is_ 
the only remedy to combat injustice on the one 
-haud and violence on the other, . 


WHAT IS AN I EAL GURUKUL ? 
The following is the substance of the paper 
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existence of true . For Gurukuls are an an- 
cient institution. Tiie Upanishads give us a glimpse 
of what they were, The rules which were framed 
by the ancients for the conduct of such institutions 
shaw also that they were ramineries of a high order, 
We understand from their history that knowledge of 
the soul was their chief cbject. AJ] other sciences 


were but an aidthereto. ‘Ihe discourse between 
Sanat Kumar and Narad demonstrates the truth of 


my observation, Narad went to Sanat Kumar in 


earch of Brahmvidya. The latter wanted to know 
what Narad knew, and Narada told him with great 


gusts that he knew the Vedas, the Purans, Arith- 
wwetic, Logic, History, Astrology ete. But he had 
not the knowledge of the soul, which brought 
about salvation. 

We learn too from the ancient scriptures that 
this diyine knowledge was attainable not by a study. 
of the scriptures merely, important though that 
part of the students’ curriculum was, The disciple 
| went, asit is said, to the teacher, Samitpani. 
Thus went Bhardwaj and others fo Pippalad. What 
is the meaning of the disciple going to the teacher 
with a few sticks of wood in his hands? It is clear to 
me th t it wasan emblem of his motto which was. 
service. And 1 am su;ported in my belief by many 
passages from our scriptures HE en as we reach by 
constant and deep digging perrenial streams of 
water so do we gain knowledge by deep and con- 
stant service, 

Nor was thisall, There was a direct family 
relatiouship established between Guru and disciple 
of old. The teacher had all the qualities that entitls 
ed him to thu pupil’s respect and affection. He wis: 
upright, calm, loving to all, learned and yet humble, 
free from even a suspicion of hyposrisy. Every 
lesson was prefaced by a joint prayer. in which the 
teacher and the taught iuvcked the blessing of the 
Almighty on all their joint activities, We learn further 


Jurus 


' trem a study of our scripturesthat the meaning of 


| the learner going to the learned with sticks ot wood 


read by Shrimati Sarla Devi Chaudhrani, on the | in hand was that there were no foes in ancient 


occasion of the Santa Cruz Gurukul Annual 


celebration:— 
Upon my becoming domiciled in the Punjab and 
on my coming in contact with Arya Samajists, two 


words attracted my notice by constant repetition. ' 


One of them was Gurudom. The word was in- 
tended to convey to the hearer the impression that 
it was 2 suporstition- to think that a Guru was 
necessary for one’s evolution, for atime this dis- 
regard of anancient truth did not dissatisfy me, 


It seemed quite appropriate as there were in these | 


times no teachers who carried cut the ancient lofty | 
ideals aud whose word could be accepted as law, 


The other word I heard was Gurukul.’ I was 
told tuat that wurd counoted a school whore teach- 
ing w-s imparted sfver the ancient style, and il 
pleased ‘me, but as time went on I was troubled 
with questionings and I asked myself whether it 
was possible for a Gurukul to exist under circums- 
tances in which the mention of a ‘word like 
Gurudom became a necessity suggestive of the non- 


| 


times, Personal servive of the teachér was sufficient 
consideration for the gift of knowledge received, 
and it was at once a sign that the learner -was not 
only to have his mind developed but that he had to 
engage in varied necessaty physical activities such 
as cutting firewood, fetching water, tending cattle 
etc, To-day we are jealous of our children having 
to do these useful things of fife whilst they are 
studying though we see quite clearly that in our 
palmiest days for man’s full development his body 
was trained and disciplined just as much as his mind, 
| Traces of. this culture are seen even in Bengal whick 


has com6é most. uuder English influences, I have 


| known there many a Brahmin Jad cooking his cw: 


food and developing himself durivg the period of 
-Jearning, And when the body is spent in selfless 
service it becomes strong and tuugh asiron, and the 
soul wi:hin becomes fearless. Man thus trained js 
able to stand erect in the face of heavy ods and 
approaches, unperturbed, the future which ig so fyl] 
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of storm and stress Whena lad has to wander in 
the for et for wood, has to take charge of cow-sheds 
and -befmend the animals lodged there he becomes 
quick—witted, sure of foot and self-dependent, Aud 
for one so ergsossed in useful bouily activity obser- 
vance of truth, «ruhmacharya etc becomes compa- 
ratively aasy. 

Now ths question that faces us is, what are our 
schoo!s and colleges according to the standard above 
set forth? Weknow that there 1s no facility there for 
religious teaching, Indeed modern tendency is to 
deny any piace to religious teaching in our ach ols. 
Some even go so far as tosay that religious teaching 
is positively harmfu]. Therefore those who want 
such teaching for their children, find modern scho- 
lastic Instituuons to be utterly useless for their 
chudren. Lhe consequence of this divorce between 
learning and region is to be seen plainly. There is 
not that full moral development, which we would 
expect in a sysieim of training which includes sound 
religious edueation. The majoity of Hindu lads 
have no true conception of even the fundamental 
truth of Hinduism. There can be no doubt then 
that au institution where our children can receive 
religious trainiug and practice, is a great desidera- 
tum. 

This enables us to understand what a Gurukul 
should be like. If we desire tbat our children 
should receive the same teachiug that is imparted 
in our schools and colieges, 1 have no hesitation 
in saying that Gurukuls are not a uecessity. But 
We can never have too many of them, if they 
give us the divine koowieage for which the soul 
ever thirsts. In juuging a Gurukul, therefore, 
we shall not be enamoured of it becuuse it has a 
handsome pile of buildings or because it has up» 
to-date teachers for English, Sciences etc. But. we 
shall want to kuow whether a particular Gurukul 
has special facilities for imparting religious teaching 
and for enabling the leurners to live in the fear 
of God. This religious wraining is not to be had 
by learning scriptures by rote. We have the 
aubhority of the imm -rtai Geeta that it can only 
be ‘had by sittiug at the feet of a true Guru’, We 
waut, there‘ore, the surroundivgs of such an in- 
stitution also to be in Keeping with the goal, A 
Guruku! sHould be situated amidst pleasing surround. 
ings, fur from the din of the madding crowd, where 
the pupils can get peacd and quiet. 1 would have 
Sapernere emai ani 

but we have seen that the chief thing is proper 
teachers and fit pupils. We cannot produce a 
modern Gurukul by advertising for the most 
gifted teachers and drawing pupils from the bazaar. 
I know that to get the teachers we want is the 
most difficult task of all. but we must recognise 


that until we get them all our oflort must be vain, 
I know itis easy encugh ty state the dithculty, it 
is not equally easy toovercome it. 1 admit my 


! 


| 
| 


inability to show the way, but by wey of recapitula- 
tion I would place before the managers of Gurukuls 
the following three submissions:— 

(1) Religions knowledge and_ religious practice 
must be imparted and insisted upon in théir 
Gurukulsg,. 

)y There should be an earnest endeavour to get 
teachers with the qualifications mentioned by me. 

(3) The pupils should rec ive_an industrial train- 

ing that weuld benefit India. 

I am myself making an experiment. I have put 
my boyin Mr. Gandhi's institution which I have 
studied somewhat, Iobserve that he is making 
an attempt to reproduce all the best of our ancient 
Gurukuls, Is it but possible for heads of such in- 
stitutions to meet together and evoly> a workable 
plan of action such as to satisty tests suggested 
above? 
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INDIANS IN AFRICA. 
Mr. C. F. ANDREWS’ REVIEW. 
We take the following from the communication 
which was yiven to the Associated Press by Mr. 


C. F. Andrews :— 

In Uganda, Zanzibar, Rhodesia and Nyassaland the 
Isdian Situation is good. The Indians are r-garded as 
desirable residents and the economic value of Indian 
industry and oomm ‘roe is recognised. 

Outside British territory I spent a considerable time in 
Portuguese East Africa, The republican Government has 
treated Indian residents with every courtesy and oonsi- 
deration. Equal rights have been granted them in prac- 
tically every sphere of life, and andians from Goa have 
been appointed to some of the highest positions in the 
colony. There are vo racial distinotions. 

EXPLOSION FEARED. 

In contrast with this, the situation In British East 
Africa and in the Transvaal has become so straine‘l, 
owing to race animosity, that an explosion of racial 
passion is possible at any moment. The most careful and 
thoughttul statesmen in the Seuath Atrivan Union told 
me that the Indian position in the Transvaal was far 
worse than that in 1913-14. Zregard the atmosphere 
of British East Africa as no less highly inflammable. ‘It 
has been a oommon belief in the past that economic 
causés:were the chief factors in this tension; but atter 
examiniug all the evidence on the spot Il am convinced 
that the racial factor is the greatest, I have seen with 
my own eyes racial treatment of Indians which fully 
bears cut this opinion. 

A HOSTILE PARTY. 

The new Parliament of the South African Union oan 
hardly fail tobe anti-Asiatic in its policy. I e Nationalists, 
who have obtained a greater number of seats than any 
other party, are pledged to a directly hostik progranme, 
The majority of tne Labour members of Parllament are 
likely to side with them. The South African party under 
General Smuts cannot be relied on tu take ( asa united 
body ) the Indian side. Even tlie Unionists are uneer tain, 
Thus the Parliamentary situation isin every way distinet- 
ly worse than that in 1913-1914, when tne indian settle 
ment was reached. The balance of power bas shifted in 
an anti Asiatic direction. The ludian question cannoi be 
kept out of the next séssion and, whatever the present 
commission may report, the Parhameutary veraict is 
likely to be hosvile, 
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SWADESHI DAY BY DAY. 

Readers of “ Young India ” will be agreeably sur- 
prised to learn that the article about Khaddar has 
nob only resulted in- complete disposal of the stock 
that had accumulated at the Ashram, but it has 
evoked orders from Baluchistan, the Nilgiris, and 
even Aden. This is asit should be. The revival 
of the ancient cottage industry of India—band 
spinning during leisure hours in their own homes 
by the millions of women, and hand-weaving 1n 
similar circumstances by men—cannot but produce 
a silent yet effective revolution in this country and 
prevent an annual drain of crores of rupees which 
need never have left Tndia and distribute the sa- 
vings among the poor millions instead of concentra- 
ting them in the hands of a few capitalists. This is 
not to say that we do not want capitalists in India. 
They are there ulready. They are able to take care 
of themselves. It is the. poor millions who need to 
be lifted up from grinding poverty and consequent 
degradation. Nothing but a full revival of the 
hand-spinning and the nand-weaving industry can 
raise them effectively and speodily, It is to be hoped 
therefore that- the demand for Khaddar being 


preved, its prcduction will -be stnnulated in every 
nook and corner of India. 

The most wonderful experience, however, of the 
popularity of Swadeshi has been that of Shrimati 
Sarladevi Chaudhrani and Mrs. Mohani, the wife of 
that sincere and indefatiguable worker, Moulana 
Hazrat Mohani. Writing from Lahore whilst pre- 
paring to go to Barreily where che had gone to attend 
tho Khilafat Conference, the former says: ‘Ihave 
done wy packing racked with conflicts as to what 
to take and what not to take with me—whether to wear 
Khaddar dress there while addressing the audience 
or Swadeshi silk, the point of which will not be 
so well understood—whether to take up the trunk 
or to wrap uf the hold-all with clothes inside the 
bedding—whether to be emart and fashionable as of 
hid or to be simple and common only, I haye at last 
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chosen to be the latter. But it is taking time and 
trouble to assimilate the new method.” Writing after 
her experiences of Barrcily, she says: “Just coming 
back from visits to Mahomedan families. There were 
two ladies—wife and sister in one place. They teok 
the vow for Charkha and Swadeshi. In another place” 
there were six ladics who all tock the same vow. 
Jt was a family of Cutch Sohras very rich and cal- 
tured, scttled down here since the days of the Mutiny. 
I find I can do the Swadeshi and Charkha propa- 
ganda to perfection in these provinces My Swadeshi 
dress is having its effect. At a mceting called in 
Barreily by Mrs. Mohani, fifteen Mahomedan ladies 
took the Swadeshi vow.” 

Speaking to the Barreily divisional conference in 
Hindustani on a resolution on Swadeshi, she laid 
stress upon the deep poverty of India and her two 
chief wants—feod and raiment, and she said that if 
we did not know bow to manage cur own homes 
and could not make the two ends meet, wé would 
be ill fitted to undertake tha management of the 
national affairs. It was remarkable, she added, that 
whilst the people were ready to listen to speeches 
which required from them no action and no sacrifice 
they were chary of attending meetings where they 
were told home-truths and which drew their atten- 
tion to their primary duty of attending to Swadeshi 
at all costs. She asked them to work in the spirit 
of the late Vidyasagar, who was not only not asham- 
ed of but took pride in wearing throughout his life 


Khaddar cloth. She admitted that return to Khaddar 
was difficult, but aj] upward movements were so. 
India would never be able to produce the beauti- 
ful cloth she did before, until she resolutely refused 
to use silks from China, Japan, France and clse- 
where, and was content in the interval to wear. 
cloth made out of coarse yarn that daughters of 
India were able to produce to-day. Her poverty 
and her nakedness too left no option to those who 
realised the actual condition of the country. She 
appealed to those on the platform to lead the way, 
emphasising her admonition by quoting : 


qqaratia Avxseaasa aaa Ha: | 
BAKA Fea SlHeazaraad tl 


The Chaudhries had not much time left to them 
to test the truth of the above remarks in their 
own home, for they hal to prepare dresses for 
their eledest son whose marriage was to take place 
on the 14th instant. Pandit Rambhuj Datta Chaudhry 
writes: ‘“ All marriage clothes have been made of 
Swadeshi silk made in Benares, It is somewhat 
costly but excellent stuff. We have rigidly excluded 
all foreign silk,” 
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Bengalis in Behar—In Behar and Orissa as iu 
several other provinces, separate representation 1s 
given to the Mussalmans, Anglo—Indians and Indian 
Christiaus, Besides this, just as Hindus in some other 
provinces have their own questions of com- 
munal representation, so also in the province of 
Behar and Orissa they are not without their 
own special question in this respect. The Bengalis in 
Behar are agitating for separate representation 
being granted to themselves in the Provincia] Coun- 
cil, ‘‘ Most of them,” the Bengalee urges, “are the 
owners of landed property or are in Government 
employ and a considerable number have worked 
their way into the forefront of the legal and me- 
dical profession.” ‘This shows that they are not a 
people whose voice can be neglected. But they want 
to make their voice stronger and they seek to 
achieve this by separate representation. It is argued 
that if the Mahomedans in that province, who are 
stronger by about half than the Bengali population, 
have 17 seats, the Bengalis: should have 11. 

* % * 

We consider it deplorable that the Bengalis 
who are neither numerically weak, nor otherwise 
jess advanced than their Behari brethren, should 
resort to separate representation in order to acquire 
more slrength for themselves, If they may not be 
blamed for emphasising a wrong principle of repre- 
sentation they cannot escape the charge of being 
short sighted even as far as their own interest. is 
concerned. Their “special interests” for which they 
cannot identify themselves with other people of the 
province, are that they “have not the same claims 
to educational scholarships and of admission to 
educational institutions, particulary to medical and 
engineering institutions, aS autochthonous Biharis 
and Oriyas bave” The proper means to remove 
these educational discriminations against them will | 
be co-operation with the Behari leaders instead of | 
any Separatist tendency, Any such tendency will 
increase the existing bitterness between the two 
sections of the province. 


% % € 


| 
This controversy gives rise to another important | 
question. Writing on this subject the Modern Review 
says: “The Bengalis are for the most part permanent | 
autochthonous inhabitants of tracts of country which, | 
until recently, have been from olden times integral | 
parts of Bengal and have been fe Sbestcing | 
for the most part, So that the real truth is that 
some parts of linguistic and natural Bengal have | 
been for administrative purposes included in the 
province of Bihar and Orissa, Out of nearly | 


23 Jakhs of Bengalis in the administrative province 
of Behar and Orissa only 1,65,000 can be spoken 
of as immigrants or settlers.” 
The-question that these lines Suggest is, why 
should these Bengalis in the border districts con- 
tinue under an unnatural administration? Their 
natural place ought to be im Bengal, aud if they | 
‘ 


agree, all adaninistrative purposes should yield to 
this patural division of the two provinces~Bengal, 
and Behar and Orissa. 

Indians in East Africa—Elsewhere is printed 
the memorandum submitted by a joint deputa- 
tion of the East African delegation and the Indian 
Overseas Association to Mr. Montagu and Lord 
Milner on the question of the position of Indians 
in East Africa. The deputation was a very stropg 
and influential one and it consisted of Lord Islington 
andMr. Charles Roberts ex-Under-Secretaries of 
State for India, Sir J.D. Rees M. P., Mr. T. J. Bennet 
M. P., Col. Wedgwcod M. P., Sir C. Armstrong, 
Sir Krishna Gupta, Sir M. Bhownagree, Mr. Polak 
and the members of the East African. delegation, 
Many other influential persons who were unable 
to attend had expressed their sympathy with the 
object of the deputation. 

+ 


* * 
The members put the whole case clearly 
before the Secretary of State for India and 


pointed out to them 
are solely 


the Colonial Secretary, 
how the Imperial Government who 
responsible for the administration policy of East 
Africa, are to be blamed for -allowing the anti- 
Indian agitation to grow in the Protectorate. The 
Imperial Government. had studiously been conniving 
at the anti-Indian policy that had been tacitly 
and officially adopted by the Government of East 
Africa. Indians look upon British East Afriea, 
Uganda, Zanzibar and Tanganiyaka as the territory 
which had been developed by themselves, They 
had brought with them a large amount of capital. 
There was no European settlement whatever until 
its ‘mushroon growth’ of the last twenty years, 
If the Indian population were to leave East Africa 
to-morrow, the entire territory would immediately 
fall to pieccs and its native population relapse in- 
to barbarism. Finally they hoped that the British 
people and the British Government would not allow 
Judgment to go by default and would respond 
generously to India’s claim to the equal treatment 
of her colonists as in East Africa and the reversal 
of the prevalent anti-Indian policy, 


* * * 

Mr. Montagu and Lord Milner are each reported 

to have lent a very sympathetic ear to the repree 
sentations of the deputationists, the latter admitting 
the mistake of the Impcrial Government in not 


taking up the Indian case earlier which was 
undoultedly very strong and which had 
suffered unmistakably owing to this delay. In 


spite, however, of Mr. Montagu’s sympathetic reply, 
Mr, Jiwanji’s cable to H. H. the Aga Khan, shows 
that the Indian members are not at all satisfied 
aul they consider that Lord Milner will yield to the 
European clamour and give up the Indian case, It 
is therefore necessary for Indian public opinion to 
assert itself on this question and inform the Imperial 
Government that it will not tolerate the threatened 
encroachment by the greedy European merehants 
upon the rights of the Indian setilers in the Bast 
Atrican Protectorate, 
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SOME QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

“I write to thank you for yours of the 7th. inst. and 
especially for your request that I should, after reading your 
writings in ‘Young India” on non-co-operation, give a 
full and frank criticism of them. I know that your sole 
desire is to find out the truth and to act accordingly, and 
hence I venture to make the following remarks. In the 
issue of May 5th you say that non-co-operation is “ not 
even anti-Government.” But surely to refuse to have any- 
thing to do with the Government tothe extent of not 
serving it and of not paying its taxes is actually, if“ not 
theoretically anti-Government; and sucha course must 
ultimately make all Government impessible. Again, you 
say, “It is the inherent right of a subject to refuse to assist 
& government that will not listen to him.” Leaving aside 
the question of the ethical soundness of this proposition, 
may I ask which Government, in the present case? Has 
not the Indian Government done all it possibly can in the 
watter? Then if its attempts to voice the request of India 
should fail, would il be fair and just to do anything against 
it? Wonld not the proper course be non-co-operation 
with the Supreme Council of the Allies, including Great 


Britain, if it be found that the latter has failed properly 
to support the demard of the Indian Government and 
people? It. seems to me that in all your writings and spee- 
ches you forget that in the present question both Govern- 
ment and people are at one, and if ihey fail to get what 
they justly want, how does the question of non-co-opera- 
tion arise? Hindus and Englishmen and the Covernment 
are all at present “shouldering in a full-hearted manner 
the burden the Mahomedans of India are carrying etc.etc,” 

But supposing we fail of our object—what then? Are we 

ull to refuse to co-operate and with whom? 

Might I recommend the consideration of the follow- 
ing course of conduct ? 

(1) “Wait and see” what the aciuai terms of the Treaty 
with Turkey are? 

(2) If they are net in accordance with the aspirations 
and recommendations cf the Government and the 
people of India, then every legitimate effort should 
be made to have the terms revised. 

(3) Tothe bitter end, co-operate with a Government 
that co-operates with us, and only when it refuses 
co-peration, go in for non-co—operation. 

So far I personally see no reason whatsoever for 
non-co—operation with the Indian Government, and 
till it fails to voice the needs and demands of India as 
a whole there can be no reason, ‘The dndian Govern- 
meat does sometimes make mistakes, but in the Khilafat 
matter itis sound and. therefore deserves or ought to 
have the sympathetic and whole-hearted co-operation 
of ¢very one in India, I hope that you will kindly 
consider the above and perhaps you will be able to find 
timi for a reply in Young Jndia,” 

gladly make room for the above letter and 
restond to the suggestion to give a public reply as 
no «oubt the difficulty experienced by the English 
‘frierd is experienced by many. Causes are generally 
lost, not owing {o the determined opposition of men 
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who wili not see the truth as they want to 
perpetuate an injustice but because they are able 
to enlist in their favour the allegiance of those who 
are anxious to understand a particular cause and 
take sides after mature judgment. It is only by pa- 
tient argument with such honest men that one is able 
tocheck oneself, correct one's own errors of judg- 
ment and at times to wean them from their error 
and bring them over to one’s side. ‘his Khilafat 
question is specially difficult because there are so 
many side—issues. It is therefore no wonder that 
many have more or less difficulty in making up 
their minds, [tis further complicated because the 
painful neéessity for some direct action has arisen 
in connection with it. But whatever the difficulty, 
I am convinced that there is no question so import- 
ant as this one if we want harmony and peace in 
India. 


My friend objects to my statement that non- 
co-operation is not anti-Government, because he 
considers that refusal to serve it amd pay its taxes 
is actually anti-Government. I respectfully dissent, 
from the view. If a brother has fundamental dif- 
ferences with his brother, and association with the 
latter involves his partaking of what in his opinion 
is an. injustice, I hold that it is his brotherly duty 
to refrain from serving his brother and sharing 
his earnings with him. ‘This’ happens in 
everyday life. Pralhad did not act against his 
father, when he declined to associate. himself with 
the latter’s blasphemies. Nor was Jesus ‘anti-Jewish 
when hedeclaimed against the Pharisees and the 
hypocrites, and would have none of them. In such 
matters, is it not the intention that determines the 
character of a particular act? It is hardly correct 
as the friend suggests that withdrawal of association 
under general circumstances would make all govern- 
ment impossible. But it is true that such withdrawal 
would make all injustice impossible. 


My correspondent considers that the Government 
of India having done all it possibly could non-co- 
operation could not be applicable to that Govern- 
ment. In my opinion, whilst it is true that the 
Governmert of India has done a great deal, it has 
not done half as much as it might have done, and 
No Government can absolve 
itself from further action beyond protesting, when 
it realises that the people whom it represents feel 
ag keenly as do lakhs of Indian Mussalmans in the 
Khilafat question. No amount of sympathy with a 
starving man can _ possibly avail, He must have 
bread or he dies, and what is wanted at that critical 
moment is some exertion to fetch the wherewithal 
to feed the dying man. The Government of India 
can to day bead the agitation and ask, to the point 
of insistence for full vindication of the pledged word 
of a British Minister. Has the Government of 
India resigned by way of protest against the threaten- 
ed, shameful betrayal of trust on the part of Mr. 
Lloyd George? Why does the Government of India 
hide itself behind secret despatches? At a less cri- 


might even now do, 
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tical ‘moment Lord Hardinge committed a consti- 
tutional indiscretion, openly sympathised with the’ 
South African Passive Resistance movement and 
stemmed the surging tide of public indignation in 
India, though at the same time he incurred the 
wrath of the then South African Cabinet and some 
public men in Great Britain. After all, the utmost 
that the Government of India has done is on its own 
showing to transmit and press the Mahomedan 
claim. Was that not the Jeast it could have done ? 
Could it have done anything less without covering 
itself with disgrace? What Indian Mahomedans and 
the Indian public expect the Government. of India 
to do at this critical juncture is not the least, but 
the utmost that it could-do. Viceroys have been 


known to tender resignations for much smaller causes.- 


Wounded pride brought forth not very long ago the 
resignation of a Lieutenant Governor. On the Khi- 
Jafat question, a sacred cause «dear to the hearts of 
several million Mahomedans is in danger of being 
wounded. I would therefore invite the English 
friend, and every Englishman in India, and every 
Hindu, be he moderate or extremist, to make com- 
mon cause with the Mahomedans and thereby com- 
pel the Government'of India to do its duty, and 
thereby compel His Msjesty’s Ministers to do theirs, 


There has been much talk of violence ensuing 
from active non—co-cperation. I venture to suggest 
thas the Mussalmans of India, if they had nothing 
in the shape of non-co-operation in view, would 
have long ago yielded to counsels of despair. I 
admit that non—-cv—operation is not unattended with 
danger. But violence is a certainty without, vio- 
lence is onJy a possibility with non—co-operation. 
And it will be a greater possibility if all the im- 
portant men, English, Hindu and others of the 
country discountenance it. 


I think that the recommendation made by the 
friend is being literally followed by the Mahomedans, 
Although they practically know the fate, they are 
waiting for the actual terms of the treaty “with 
Turkey. They are certainly going to try every 
means at theixy disposal to have the terms revised 
before beginning non-—co-operation. And there will 
certainly be mo non-co-operation commenced go 
Jong as there iseven hope of active co-operation 
on the part of ihe Government of India with the 
Mahomedans, that is, co-operation strong enough 
to secure a revision of the terms should they be 
found to be in conflict with the pledges of British 
statesmen. But if all these things fail, can 
Mahomedans as men of honour who hold their 
religion dearer than their lives, do anything legs 
than wash their hands clean of the guilt of British 
Ministers and the Government of India by re- 
fusing to co-operate with them ? And can Hindus 


and Englishmen, if they vatue Mahomedan friend- 
ship, and if they admit the full justice of the 


Mahomedan claim do otherwise than heartily support 
the Mahomedans by word and deed 2 


A 


PLEDGES BROKEN. 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

After the foregoing was printed the long-expected 
peace terms regarding Turkey were received, In 
my humble opinion, they are humiliating to the 
Supreme Council, to the British ministers, and if as 
a Hindu with deep reverence for Christianity 4 
may say so, a denial of Christ’s teachings. Turkey 
broken down and torn with dissentions within may 
submit to the arrogant disposai of herself, and Indian 
Mahomedans may out of fear do likewise. Hindus 
out of fear, apathy or want of appreciation of the 
situation, may refuge to help their Mahomedan 
brethren in their hour of peril. The fact remains 
that a solemn promise of the Prime Minister of 
England has been wantonly broken. I will say 
nothing about President Wilson’s fourteen points, 
for they seem now to be entirely forgotten as a 
day’s wonder. It isa matter of deep sorrow that 
the Government of India communique offers a de- 
fence of the terms, calls.them a fulfilment of Mr. 
Lloyd George’s pledge of 5th January 1918 and yet 
apologises for their defective nature and appeals to. 
the Mahomedans of India as if to mock them that 
they would accept the terms with quiet resignation. 
The mask that veils the hypocrisy is too thin to deceive 
anybody. It would have been dignified if the com- 
munique had boldly admitted Mr. Lloyd George’s 
mistake in having made the promise referred to. 
As it is, the claim of fulfilment of the promise only 
adds to the irritation caused by its glaring breach. 
What is the use of the Viceroy sayiug, “ The question 
of the Khilafat is one for the Mahomedans and Maho- 
medans only and that with their free choice in the 
matter Government have no desire to interfere,” while 
the Khalif's dominions are ruthlessly dismembered, his 
control of the Holy places of Islam shamelessly takea 
away from him and he himself reduced to utter 
impotence in his own palace which can no longer 
be called a palace but which can be more fitly des. 
cribed as a prison? No wonder, His Excellency fears 
that, the peace includes “terms which must be painful 
to all Moslems, ”Why should heinsult Muslim intelli- 
gence by sending the Mussalmans of India a inessage 
of encouragement and sympathy ? Are they expected 
to find eneoyragement in the cruel recital of the 
arrogant terms or in a remembrance of ‘the splen- 
did response’ made by them to the call of the King 
‘in the day of the Empire’s need.’ It ill becomes 
His Excceileny to talk of the 4r.umph of those idealg 
of justice and hifmanity for which the Allies fought, 
Indeed, the terms 0’ theso-called peace with Turkey 
if they are to last, will be a monument of human 
arrogance and man-made injustice. To attempt tw 
crush the spirit of a brave and gallant race, because 
it has lost in the fortunes of war, is a triumph no 
oi humanity but a demonstration of inhumanity, 
And if Turkey erjoyed the closest ties of friendship 
with Great Britain before the war, Great Britaia 


has certainly made ample réparation for her mistake 
by having made the largest contribution to the ht 
miliation of Turkey, It is insufferable therefore when 
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the Viceroy feels confident that with the <cniine 
sion of this new treaty that friendship will quickly 
take life again and a Turkey regenerate full of hope 
and strength, will stand forth in the future as in the 
past a pillar of the Islamic faith. The Viceregal 
message audaciously concludes, “ This thought will, 
I trust, strengthen you ta accept the peace terms 
with resignation, courage and fortitude and to keep 
your loyalty towards the Crown bright and untar- 
nished as it has been for so many yvenerations,” If 
Muslim loyalty remains untarnished it will certainly 
not be for want of effort on the part of the Go- 
vernment. of India to put the heaviest strain upon 
it, but it will remain so because the Mahomedans 
realise their own strength—the strength in the 
knowledge that their cause is just and that they 
have got the power to vindicate justice in spite of 
the aberration sufiered by Great Britain under a 
Prime Minister whom continued power has made as 
reckless. in making promises as in breaking them. 
Whilst therefore I admit. that there is nothing 
either in the peace terms or in the Viceregal imes- 
Sage covering them to inspire Mahoniedans and 
Indians in general with confidence or hope, | ven- 
ture to suggest that there is uo cause fcr despair 
or anger. Now is the time for Mahoimedans to retain 
absolute self-control, to unite their forces and, weak 
though they are, with firm faith in God to carry 
on the struggle with redcubied vigour till justice 
is done. Jf India—both Hindu and Mahomedan can 
act as one man and can withdraw ‘ber partnership 
in this crime against lunanity which the peace 
terms represent, she will soon secure « revision of 
the treaty and give herself and the Empire at least, if 
not the world, a lasting peace. There is no doubt 
that the struggle would be bitter, sharp and possibly 
prolonged, but it is worth allthe sacrifice that it 1s 
likely to call forth. Both the Mussalmans snd the 
Hindus are on their trial, Js the humiliation of 
the Khilafat a matter of c¢ 
if it is, are they prepared to exercise restraint, reli- 
giously refrain from violence and practise non- 
co-operation without counting the material loss it 
may entail upon the community? Do the Hindus 


honestly feel for their Mahomedan brethren to the | 


extent of sharing their sufferings to the fullest 
extent! The answer to these questions and not the 
peace terms, will finally decide the fate of the 
Khilafat. 


«A RUMBLE SUGGESTION.” 

Under the above heading Mr. Gandhi has con- 
tributed to the columns of Navajivan an article 
whoee free rendering we give below. _ Mr. Gandhi 
8a ys: 

I observe that many candidates have come. for- 
ward for the choice of the would-be electors for the 
reformed councils. It must be granted that it is 
possible tga render some service to the State by 
entering these councils. But it is my firm belief that 
‘many can serve the country better by remaining | 
outside, The Jate Mr, Keir Hardio used to say that it 
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was practically ‘inpoeaihiiaa for a true Christian to 
remain in the British Parliament. Carlyle called it 
the talking shop. When there are many candidates, 
those who have accepted service of the land as an 
article of faith would do well to stand outside the 


‘lists, and they will find that they will be better 


. eg re 


| 


occupied by educating the electorate and keeping the 
elected members to their promises at the polls. Even 
in Englanc one sees the most effective service ren- 
dered by those who keep themselves outside the 
House of Commons. The rea! affairs of the English 
nation are conducted not by the seven hundred odd M, 
P’s but by the larger body whoreally controlthem. I 
would therefore venture to suggest to the larger body 
of those whose only smbition is to serve India, not 
to trouble about entering the councils. ‘To the 
aspirants after membership of councils I would 
respectfully urge: “ Pray avoid the councils if it is 
any axe of your own which you’ want 
to grind there, for it can be ground élsewhere. In | 
a chamber where only national interests are sup- 
posed to be conserved and where a stiff fight has 
to be put up against strong yested interests, how 
can you think of serving your own little interest? 
Surely, you will not. wish to injure the national 
cause by mixing your own with it.” Ido not know 
who are the aspirants. But I draw my inference 
from what, happens over mmuicipal council. elec- 
tions We shall benefit by our people enteriug the 
councils if they are true men filled with humility 
and love of the country, courageous, fearless and 
versed in the subjects they have to handle. 

The Reforms Act is full of defects which must 


be remedied. But even as a razor with the keenest 
edve is useless in incompetent hands, so may a most 


| perfect constitution be tendered nugatory if it is 


handled by selfish or ignorant councillors, The 


most expeditious manner of veforming the Reforms 


; | ld be to send to the councils only thos 
eoueern to the forfucr? And ; Act wou lhe i e: * ao bd e 


who wish to serve the Nation. In e¢their hands, 
even a defective constitution may be utilised «for 
the good of the Nation, even as an able artizan 
affectively manages indifferent tools and even makes 
them better, 


DISTRESS IN ORISSA 

The following is Mr. Thakker’s report on the 
distress in Orissa :— 
I came here on the 27th April Jast being sent by the 
Servants of India Seciety and Mahatma Gandhi to enquiré 
into the extent of distress existing in Puri District and 
the sufficiency or otherwise of ureasures adopted by Go 
vernment and public to relieve the same. out in 
the District on.the 29th last and have returned today afver 
about 100 miles’ road journey, one third of it by Kutcha 
road and the remaining by village tracks. 


I went 


The report is 
as follows :— 

The year 1918-19 was one of general soarcity for al- 
most the whole cduntry, including Orissa, Puri Distrtot 
is noted for its deficient and ill-distribuled rainfall and, 


in addition to that, for the liability to invidation from the 


rivers forming branches of the Mahanadi and which oyer- 
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flow their banks, The District Board had to open rice depots 
last year for supplying coarse rice to the people to enable 
them to withstand the exhorbitantly ‘high prices which 
went upto 6 Bengal seers per rupee. On the top of such 
abad year came the floods inthe rivers in August last, 
bursting the embankment of Kushabhadra, which flooded 
a portion of the district between. that river and Bhargvati 
and covering a tract about 150 square miles. The water 
was 10 ft. in deepest part and stood fcr a period of from 
1 to 6 weeks, Not only was the Moonson crop thus washed 
away, but the untimely rainfall of November last spoiled 
autumn crops also. Thus the cultivators and labouring 
classes were reduced to a condition bordering on penury 


and extreme destitution. | 
Private RELIEF. 


Criya peasantry is by nature feeble and timid, due to. 


continuous tyranny since the 1€th.century by Afghans, 
Mugals and Marathas. Besides this, the cultivating: class 
is extremely poor living always om the verge of starva- 
tion, Though the publicopinion in tLe town of Puri is 
not strong and robust, the public had, in May 1919 
in eB meeting, asked Government to declare famine 
ther. It was in March Jast that the Hon’ble Mr. Gopal- 
Bandhu Das brought the distress of his district into pro 
minence in the Bihar Legislative Councils by showing 
pictures of famished people audsample herbs and powdered 
rice husks which the afflicted people used as food, and by 
asking for a total grant of Rs. 2,00,000 for their relief. 
But absolutely nothing was done for the relief of the suffer- 
ing people by Government. In the meantime «some non- 
official relief by free distribution of rice was given by the 


Puri Famine Committee, and by the exertion of Rei Baha- 


durSakhiChand, Police Superintendent of the District, 
in his private capacity and of Hindi Natya Samaj of 
Calcutta, An Orphanage and a Hospital for the Homeless 
have also been, since, opened by the Rai Bahadur in Puri 
and which are now overflowing. The Servants .of India 
Society had deputed Mr. L. Sahu with some funds for 
aiding the non-Oflicial Relief Workin the beginning of 


March last. 
GOVERNMENT RELIEF, 


The Commissioner of Orissa Divisicn at last visited the 

affected area in a merely cursery way in March last and 
did not think that the situation was at all serious, as re- 
‘presented by the Public and the Press, and he mentioned 
in the Legislative Council that the picture drawn by the 
Hon’ble Mr. Das of popular distress was overdrawn. Asa 
result of this difference in the two estimates, Official and 
Non-Official, Sir Edward Gait, the Lieutenant Governor 
of the Province visited the afflicted area on the 7th of 
April last. This had a good ettect as regards the relief of 
prevailing distress, though much has not come out of it 
as the people expected. Gratuitoys doles of rice aud cooked 
food is given to about 5,200 persons from six central vil- 
lages and a Deputy Collector is appointed cn special duty 
for this work. But the quantity of rice doled aut to each 
person is less than that prescribed in the Famine Code, 
(40 tolas instead of 60 and 50 tolas to males and females 
respectively) and more centres of relief. are required to 
be opened to relieve many more afflicted villages. Village 
works are as necessary for the sustenance cf Jife of able 
bodied persons-as rice doles are for the emaciated and the 
famished. The area affected by severe distress is, roughly 
speaking, 250 sq. miles, the number of villages over 400 
and the population about a lac and a half cut ofa total 
population of ten lacs in the district, A comparatively large 
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percentage of the population affected requires more relief 
than elsewhere as the prosperous class of tillers of land 
or artizans that are not in need of relief is much smaller 
than at other places. 
Loss or LiFE. 

In the mean time famine has done its work by taking 
a heavy toll of human lives. Every viilage howsoever 
small, (and in this tract villages have only 10 to 100 
houses ) has lost afew men varying from 3 or 4 to 2 
dozens and in one case 75, due to sheer want of food. 
Lepers, beggars, and wandering members of the population 
have fallen an easy prey. Children and old persons have 
succumbed in numhers and evenyouths have been sacri- 
ficed to this calamity. I have not here mentioned anything 
about desertion of homes by men and women and also 
children perhaps to die as wanderers. If relief by (overn- 
ment had not been so long deferred, the loss of human 
life would have been much less. I am not in a position 
to. say accurately what the total loss has been. J have 
visited 40 villages in my 8 days’ tour and on enquiry in 
those villages I have been able to gather that about 440 
persons died of starvation in those and a few other vil- 
lages about which I got reliable records. On this basis of 
computation I can roughly guess the total Joss of life at 
1500 at the lowest estimate. J] had the misfortune to see 
one famished man dying in my camp at Nimapara in my 
presence and another in a village dead, a few hours ago 


and not removed for cremation. My companion saw a 
a third man dying under similar conditions. Three Mem- 


bers of the Nop-ofticial Famine Enquiry Ccmmittee of 
Puri counted as many as thirteen human skuils with 
several skeletons outside a village of 60 houses, which had 


a heavy mortality of as many as 27 since Angust 


last. In the village of Sutan only 16 miles off from Puri, 
as many as 60 to 80 are said tohave died since the August 
flood, and we bad the misfortune tocount as many as 28 
human skulls in the crematicn ground on the day of our 
visit. 

Pouice MUvuppLe. 

Tn case of a possible distress, some of the preliminary 
measures of enquiry and preparation to meet it are the 
submission of periodical reports by the Police Dept. 
regarding the following items :— 

(1) Wandering of any needy, starving persons, 
(2) Any unusual increase of mortality, and 

( 3) Cases of starvation or severe want. 

( Vide clause 34 of the Bihar Famine Code, 1913.) 


In the caso of a population of 2750 persons included 
in a group of villages I found total mortality due to 


all causes during the first four months of this year at 183 


per mile, though there has been no epidemie. Is this not 
sufficient. Sadiuation of the existence of extraordinary 
distress and that due to want of food irrespective of any 
Police report? Aghin about half of this number was 


said to-have died by starvation only as per statemenis 


made ty Police Chokidars who record vital statistics. 


Morever all police subordinates have an impression that 


they will be held responsible fcr all deaths ky starvation 
and therefore they show all such deaths as not due to 
want of food, but to any ordinary disease, as fever, cho- 


lera or dysentary. As a matter of fact the Femine Ccde 


enjoins on them to report cases of want and starvation, 
and perbaps tu save themselves the trouble of reporting 
they seem to have made almost a rule, as I observed in 
nemourous cases, that they pass off all starvation-deathe 
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as ordinary deaths and thus mislead the Government 
and the public into a false belicf of good condition of the 
people and indirectly cause deaths of poor innocent crea 
tures by stopping timely action being taken for their pro- 
tection. 
Peivatre Cuariry WANTED 

Even at the present moment deaths due to starvation 
are not absent oruncommon. To prevent any further loss 
of life gratuitous relief should be given to atleast three 


‘imes the present number, and in every village instead of 
in a few central villages, and village public works should be 


liberally opened to provide work fcr able-bodied persons. 
But private charity also should come to the assistance. It is 
avery disgraceful sight to see a woman of 40 or 50 dressed 
in rags up to her knees or a girl of 12 or 14 dressed in a 
mere langotee, ‘To cover such naked persons, to give milk 
to dying babies. to set the hon:e of those in order who 
have deserted their homes, to take care of famine orphans 
and to set the people again on their legs, a large amount 
of money is needed. It is hoped that rich Bengal Zamin- 
dars and others who have Estates in Orissa, Marwari 
merchants of Calcutta and the ever-generous millionaires 
vf Bombay will send their mite to Babu Jagbandhu Sinha, 
pleader, Puri. A sum cf about one lac of ropees is not 
much for private charity to assist this practically uncared 
for and fortunate district. 

We trust that Mr. Thakkar’s appeal will rece- 
ive the response jt doserves, Rs. 5000 have al- 
ready been sent in the proper quarter from the 
collections in Ahmedabad. 


INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA. 

The following memorandum which was _ submit- 
ted by a joint deputation of the East African dele- 
gation and the Indian Qverseas Association on the 
position of Indiansin E. Africa has: been sent to us 
by that indefatiguable friend of India, Mr. Hy. S. L. 
Polak Hon. Secretary of the Overseas Association :— 

INTRODUCTORY. 
In the year 1920 it might seem a work of supereroga- 


tion to insist upon the fact of the ancient association of 
India with the Eastern Territories of the African Con- 


tinent. The local Administration of the British East 
Africa Protectorate and His Majesty’s Government should 
be fully aware of all the facts relating to that associa- 
tion, but that they are in danger of being forgotten is 
clear from Part 1 of the final Report of the Economic 


Commission issued last year ty the Government of the 
East Africa Protectorate. That Commission was appointed 


by the Governor of the Protectorate and was presided 
over by a high officer of the Administration. The Report 


was signed by him:in common with the other members 
of the Commission. In Chapter 2 a historical survey 


of East Africa is given. It is incredible that the signa- 
tories of this Report were igncrant of India’s historic 


connection with these territories, yet the astonishing 
fact remains that this chapter contains not a single re- 
ference to Jndia or her people, and the only conclusion 
that can properly be come te by a perusal of this chapter, 
together with Chapter 7, is that the omission ot any 
such reference was deliberate. 1t will be necessary at a 


later stuge to revert to the allegations contained 
Chapter 7. 


in 


ILISTORICAI., 

Indian trade connection with Zanzibar and the East 
African Territories is almost pre-historic. It is, at any 
rate, upwards of three centuries old; and it is notorious 
that since the middle of last century, from the time of 
Lord Cauning, British Indians and the Government of 
Andis have taken » very active part in extending British 
influence in East Afrida. it was admifled before. the 
Sanderson Committee, in 1910, by Sir John Kirk, with 
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| probably an unequalled knowledge of the Protectorate, 


that ‘but for the Indians we (the British) should not be 
there now. It was entirely through being in possession 


of the inlluence of these Indian merchants thut we were 
enabled to build up the influence that eventually resulted 
in our position.” One of the main grounds stated for 
granting the Royal Charter to the Imperial British East 
Africa Company in 1888 by Queen Victoria was that it 
was calculated to be advantageous to the “commercial and 


other interests” of the British Indians and that *‘ tle 
possession by a British Company of the East Coast 


line” would protect British Indian subjects from ‘being 
compelled fo reside and trade under the Government 


and protection of Alien Powers.” In the early days of 


the conquest and pacification of the Protectorate, Indian 
soldiers bore a very honourable part, and the history 


of events in’ Natal at the outbreak of the Boer War 
was repeaitd when, at the beginning of the late World 
War, the timely help given by India in men, money, 


and material to East Afriea saved the country from com- 
plete destruction and its occupation by the German forces. 


The earliest transport facilities in the Protectorate were 
provided by Indian contractors and labcur. The main 
factor in opening up the interior of the:country was the 
construction of the Uganda railway, entirely by Indian 
labour and subordinate staff, under the most trying con- 
ditions and with considerable loss of life. Since then 
very large numbers of Indian traders, meichants, agri- 
culturists, artisans, and labourers have migrated io the 


country at the express invitation of the local Government, 
and relying on justice and equal treatment under British 


rule. This enterprising, loyal, simple—living, and law— 
abiding Indian population has rendered invaluable service 
to the country in its industrial and commercial develop- 
ment, and has introduced into and invested in it very 
large sums of money in the erection of large numbers of 
substantial and permanent buildings, comprising several 
streets and bazaars entirely owned by Indians, in the 
chief towns of the Protectorate and also in Uganda, In 
his book, ‘My African Journey” (a journey undertaken 
by him as Under-Secretary of State for the Colonies), 
the Rt. Hon. Winston Churchill, at present the Secre- 
tary of State for War, wrote: ‘‘It isthe Indian trader, 
who, penetrating and maintaining himself in all ‘sorts of 
places to which no white man could go, or in which no 
white man could earn a living, has, more than anyone 
else, developed the early beginnings of trade, and 
opened up the first slender means of communication, ” 
THE PRESENT POSITION. 

By far the greater proportion of the clerical and 
mechanical staff on the Uganda railway and in its work- 
shops consists of Indians, and large numbers of Indian 


clerks are employed in the Government offices and com- 
mercial houses. he erection of buildings throughout 
the country is carried on by Indian contractors and 


artisans, and about 80 per cent. of the trade and commerce 
of the Protectorate is carried on by Indians. The pre- 
sent European population of the Protectorate is said to 


Le approximately six thousand, and includes a considera- 
ble proportion of officials, military, and missionaries, 
In 1911 slightly more than one-half of the European 
population was actually engaged in the development of 
The proportion to-day so engaged is be- 
The present Indian 


the country. 
lieved fo be not very much greater, 
population of the Protectorate ls certainly not less than 
25 thousand, and it is estimated that it is vetv La 80 
and 35 thousand, 

It is thus clear that, apart from the pioneer character 
of Indian enterprise in East Africa, the Indian populw 
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tion of the Protectorate is considerably greafer than the 


Buropean. Its mvestéd capital is for gneaver, its hold — 
upon the trade and commerce of the Protectorate is four- | 


fitths gf the whole, and-it pays a véry much larger -pro- 
portion of the taxation of the country than does the 
Kuropean population. No impartial observer could fail 
to come. to the cone)usion that in all essentials, including 
thdse of climate, the Protectorate is, ih fact, apart from 


the native population, an Indian and not a European. 


Colony. Indeed, Indian law is, and was as a matter 
of course, administered in East Africa, So distinguished 
and disinterested a traveller as Dr. P, Chalmers Mitchell, 
in a dispatch appearing in ‘The Times” of March 16, 


1920, says: “The retait trade is almost wholly in the 
hands of the Greeks as far as the Sudan, and to the - 


South, of Indians, indian and Japanes¢ products are 
ousting British. . «The goods are adapted for local 
Kuropean and native réquirements. . .+. Indians are 
rapidly gaining control of the ivory, hides, and other 
markets. There are branches of Indian banks‘in every 
centre.” Dr. Mitchell, being a stranger, could not have 
known that Indian trade existed in the Protettorate 
generations before any British goods were introduced. 
EUROPEAN AND INDIAN RELATIONS. 

In spite, however,.of theit‘prior claims to considera- 
tidn at the hands ofthe authorities, due to their ploneer 
work in the carrying of the products of modern civilisa- 
tion to the barbarous and semi-barbarous peoples of the 
country, and the vital and trading risks incidental there- 


to, and notwithstanding their numerical preponderance - 


and: the innnensely superior proportion of private Indian 
capital invested in the ccuntry, the Indian settlers did 
not adopt a deg-in-the-manger policy. They did not de- 
mand preferential treatment. They did not demand 
Furopean exclusion, nor did they agitate for the imposi- 
tiun of disabilities upon such Europeans as were already 
settled or might be allowed to settle in the Protectorate, 
O'n the:contrary, they were not afraid of competition, 


and welcomed and were willing to co-operate on a basis of 


equality with all new comers, whether Indian or Europe- 
an. Some prominant members of the Indian Community 
even went out of their way to reeommend the country 
for European settlement as wéll es Indian. In the early 
days of the British administration of the Dececcite 
the relations between Indian Community and the Admni- 
nistration were of a very friendly character. The Foreien 
Office, which at that time controlled the Administration 
fully recognised the invaluable and indispensable services 
rendered by India and the Indian settlers, Shortly after 
the Boer War, a number cf maleotent Dutch settlers 
from South Africa, dissatisfied with the conditions in che 
neighbouring German Territory, migrated to the Protec- 
4urate, and eventually settled in the area known as the 
“ Highlands”. These settlers brought with them the bitter 


South African racial prejudice directed against coloured 
people, and together with other white settlers, with expe- 
rience of conditions in South Africa and other self govern- 
ing portions of His Majesty’s dominions, but entirel 

ignorant of Indian traditions and customs and of AK 
earlier history of the Protectorate, commenced an ayita- 
tion against the Indian settlers with the object Srakrbat 
ly of reducing them to the same position of inferiority 
has been the unhappy fate of their countrymen in South 
Africa. At first these efforts met with no SUCCES * the 
great chagrin of the white settlers, who pressed for the 
transfer and the control of the Administration from the 
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Fortign Office to the Colonial Office. His Majesty’s 
Indisn subjects in Hast Africa date their principal trou- 
bles from the beginning of Colonial Office administration 
in East Africa. Without endeavouring to determine how 
far the Colonial Office was regponsible for the change, 
they nevertheless believe that a deliberate attempt was 
made at that.time to alter the whole character of the 
Administtation—which, before ther, had been equi- 
table and even-handed to a!] sections of the Community, 
but which thereafter, under the growing influence of the 
South African immigrants or other settlers having 
Similar experience in European-controlled British 
Colonies, changed its policy so as to give advantages 
and preferential treatment to the white settlers 
ander the pretext that the Protectorate should come 
niore and more under, European infiuences in the inter- 
ests of the native popriation. In August 1907 the Land 
Board of the Provectorate recommended that Govern- 
ment land in certain specified areas should not be allotted 
ta Indians, but shoyld be reserved for European settle- 
ment. in tiansmitting the ~resolution to the then 


‘Secretary of State, Lord Elgin, the Commissioner of 


Lands reminded him that the claims of the Indian Com- 
munity could not be lightly disregarded, peeing that 


they were in the country long before Europeans had 
settled there, that but for Indian labour the Uga: da 
railway would never have been constructed, that mos\ 
of the tradipg~wealth of the country was in the hands 
of the Indians, and, finally, that Indians were British 
subjects. Unfortunately as kad happened some months 
earlier in-the case of Indians in South Africa, his Lord- 
ship. did not give to these powerful considerations the 
importance that they merited. -In a dispatch to the 
Governor, dated March 18, 1908, Lord Elgin said ; 
‘With regard to the granting of land to Indians, it ig 
not consonant with the views of His Majesty’s Govern- 
ment to impose legal restrictions on any section of the 
Indian Community, but, as a matter of administrative 


convenience, grants should not be made to Indians in 
the upland areas,” It is submitted, in the first place, 
that the rights and the well-keing of His Magesty’s 
Indian subjects ought never in # territory such as 
British Hast Africa to have been subordinated to mere 
‘administrative convenience”; but, beyond that, it is 


' common knowledge that no question of “administrative 


convenience” was at issue ut that time. ‘Lhe European 
settlers wished to reserve the whole of the uplands area. 
one of the healthiest and best parts of the Protectorate, 
fer themselves. Not that they wished themselves is 
develop the country. They relied and still rely entirely 


upon native labour fcr that purpose; but they wished to 
live a life apart from axid out of coftact with the Indian 
Community, and to reserve for themselves the most 
favourably situated areas, access to which has been 
made possible only by Indian exterprise and labour. 
The departure from principle on the flimsy grounds ad- 
vanced by His Majesty’s Government. was disastrous 
and from‘that time the Indian position has gradually 
gone from bed to worse. And whereas, in contrast with 


the reservation of the upland area for exclusive white 
settlement, it was generally understood that the low- 
lands were to be feserved for Indian settlement, it is 
significant and characteristic of the unfairness of the 
white settlers that they are to-day engaged in an en- 
deavour to secure the assent of the Colonial Office to 
an encroachment upon the Lowland areas. 


(To te continued. ) 
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ce CONTENTS. Page, You are pouneent aware of this fact as you told me 
Tnsanity ... a = Zz ga this morning.’ This was not enough for the 
ieaiintes _.. « ae id te authorities They had lost their mental 
ea a oe ae balance. They wanted an assurance that My. 
ined Caso aa ts. E ek Javaharlul Nehru would not have any communication 
Linguistic Redistributton ... a .. B | With the delegation, for we learn from the same 
letter: ‘But although I have no intention what- 
South African Commission ee «+» © | ever of seeing the Afghans or of having any com- 
Indians in E. Africa eee ett 8 munication with them, I utterly dislike the idea of 
ee SSCSSCSCé nin mysell down to any course otshiion ut the 
INSANITY. instance of the Bees oiient Coes though such action 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) nay not prove irksome. It is really a question of 


In the course of its discussion of my views on | principle or conscience. You will, I feel sure, appre- 
non-co-operation the Allahabad Leader asked me to | ciate my position.” And the Government whom Mr. 
state what I meant by ‘ wise and temperate action’ | Oakes, the Superintendent of Police represented, 
on the part of the Government in dealing with the | appreciated the position by serving on him the order 
Khilafat agitation. The U. P. Government have pro- of externment two days after the receipt of the 
vided ine withan excellent illustration of unwise | letter Mr. Nehru was anxious that the Government 
and intemperate action almost, if not altogether, | should have the full facts before them therefore 
amounting to insanity. I refer to the externment told them in the same letter: * If the Government 
from Muzgsorie, of Pandit Javaharlal Nehru, the son | chooses to serve any order on me, I am for the pre- 
of the Hon’ble Pandit Motilal Nehru. sent prepared to obey it. It will be @ great incon- 

Mr. Javaharlal Nehru’s dignified letter to the | venience to me to go down suddenly and leave my 
Suprintendent of Police furnishes the public with | family by themselves here. The condition of my 
all the facts in connection with the order served | wife’s health requires the most careful attention 
on him, Tho whole of the Allahabad public could | and my mother is a confined invalid and-it is most 
bear witness, if witnesses to the action of an hon- | difficult to leave them uncared for. My sudden de- 
ourable man were necessary, that Mr, Nebru junior | parture will upset my father's and my plans entirely 
was proceeding with his mother, bis sisters and his | and cause us any amount. of trouble and anxiety. 
ailing wife to Mussorie purely for reasous of health. But I suppose individual conveniences cannot be 
Having inquired of him, having received an un- considered in high matters of State.” 
equivocal, straightforward and full explanation of his | _ Ina well-regulated State, individual inconvenience 
presence in Mussorie, having the knowledge that | 1s 28 much a ‘ high matter of State” as any other; 
the members of the family were with him in Mus- except when individual welfare demonstrably re- 
sorie, the authorities ought to have accepted Mr. quires to be sacrificed to corporate welfare, In 
Nebru’s word and refrained from taking further this instance there was nothing, so far as the pub. 
action. It should be remembered that Mr. Nehru | lic are aware, to warrant the inhumanity of tear- 
in his letter to the Suprintendent of Police, said: ‘“I.| ing a husband from his ailing wife and separating 
have no concern with the Afghan delegation and | an aged mother from her only son and protector 
it was an accident that we both happened to bein ; when they have noone else to look after them 
the same hotel. As a matter of fact their presence | and are away from home. I call this insavity of 
here has put me out to a certain extent as | a very severe type and it can only proceed from 
I was looking forward to taking possession of the | q guilty conscience. The Government know that the 
rooms at present occupied by them. Iam of course peace terms are dishonourable and in breach of the 
interested in the delegation as every intelligent | pledges of ministers. They know too, thatthe Ma. 
person must be. But I had or have not the slightest | }omedan sentiment has been deeply hurt, They know 
intention of going out of my way to moet them. | that the Hindu sympathy is completely with them 
We have been here now for the last seventeen | and they know that tho Afghan delegation is also 
days and during this period I have not seen asingle | in complete accord with the Indian Mabomedan 
member of the delegation even from a distance, feeling. They are therefore afraid of any Indian of 
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importance being in the position of knowing any- 
thing of or fyom “the Afghan delegation, The Go- 
vernmenthave therefore become hyper-suspicious. 

But we must not answer this madness with 
madness. I am loath to think that the 
Government of Sir Harcourt Butler desires 
to goad the people to violence so that he can 
repeat the frightfulness of the Punjab and 
terrorise the people into silence and submis- 
sion. But whether it is the intention of that Govern- 
ment to do so or not, the leaders of the Khilafat 
movement must prepare themselves for more acts 
of the Mussorie type. And the way to success lies 
not in. becoming angry bat in welcoming such acts of 
repression so that they may, ceasing to produce any 
effect upon those against whom they are directed, 
cease altogether evenas a medicine that does not- 
reach upon a patient is necessarily stopped by the , 
administering physician, The severest punishment 
is stopped as soon as it fails to produce the effect 
intended. 

But the most shocking instance of madness comes 
from‘Sind. The Alwahid, published in Karachi 
in Sindhi and owned by a responsible merchant, 
has‘in its issue of the 18th instant a letter from the 
Seeretary of the Khilafat. Committee, Jacobabad, 
which after relating that some respectable men con- 
nected with the Khilafat movement were sent to 
jail, proceeds that a respectable Zamindar was. whip- 
ped by the Deputy Commissioner with closed doors 
and that on his crying out, the Police enterel the 
rouin and administered further beating to him. In 
Mussorie, at least, the decorum cf law, such as it is, 
was observed. Mr. Jawaharlal Nehru was not phy- 
sically molested. But in Sind, if the allegation of 
the Secretary of the Khilatat Committee is true, a 
respectable man has been whipped by a Deputy 
Commissioner, so far as the public are aware, with- 
outany cause whatsoever warrranting such proce- 
dure. The Governor of Bombay enjoys the reputa- 
tion of being the sanest of Governors and one may 
trust that he will make the fullest enquiry into the 
incident and the other allegations made, and publish 
the result of that enquiry. Zhe Bombay Chronicle 
supports the Alwahid statement by giving the ver- 
sion of the same incident received by Mr, Shaukat 
Ali: If the facts set forth are true the offending 
Deputy Commissioner must be removed. But 'whe- 
ther he isremoved or not, the duty before those 
who are guiding the Khilafat. movement is absolute. 
ly clear. Are they prepared to go through the 
firiest of ordeals ? An insolent treaty of-peace if it is 
insny way resisted by those who are affected by it, 
can Only be supported by an equally insolent exhi- 
bition of force, And -if Indian Mahomedans and 


Indians in general are more.concerned with the re- 
vision of thé treaty than with showing resentment 
andanger, they will submit 4o all-the il! s-treatment 
‘that.nity be meted out to them and yet pursue the 
policy’of not submitting to the treaty, Any“use of 
vislence ageinst Government violence must kill the 
Khilsfat woyement, 
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KHILAFAT. 
MR. CANDLERS OPEN LETTER 
(By, M. K. Gandhi) 

Mr. Candler has favoured me with an open 
letter on this question of questions. The letter has 
already appearedin the Press, I can appreciate Mr. 
Candler’s position as I would like him and other 
English men. to appreciate mine and that of hun- 
dreds of Hindus who feel asI do, Mr... Candler's 
letter is an attemptto show that Mr. Lloyd George's 
pledge is not in any way broken by the peace 
terms. I quite agree with him that Mr. Lloyd 
George's words: ought not to be forn from their 
context to support the Mahomedan claim. Thess 
are Mr. Lloyd George’s words as quoted in the re- 
cent Viceregal message: “ Nor are we fighting to 
destroy Austria-Hungary or to deprive Turkey of 
| ite capital, or of the rich and renowned lands of | 
Asia Minor and Thrace which are predominantly 
Turkish in race.” Mr, Candler seems to read ‘which’ 
as if it meant ‘if they,’ whereas I give the pronoun 
its natural meaning, namely, that the Prime 
Minister knew in 1918, that the lands referred ve 
by him were ‘predominantly Turkish in race.’ 
And if this isthe meaning, I venture to suggest 
that the pledge has been broken in a most bare- 
faced manner, for there is practically nothing left 


tothe Turk of ‘the rich and renowued lands of Asia 
Minor and Thrace.’ 


1 have already given my view of the retention 
of the Sultan in Constantinople. It is an insult to 
the intelligenceof man to suggest that ‘the main- 
tenance of the Turkish Empire in the home-land of 
the Turkish race with its capital at Constantinople’ 
has been left unimpaired by the terms of peace, 
This is the other passage from the speech whieh I 


presume Mr, Candler wants me to read together 
with the one already quoted: — 


“ While wedo not challenge the maintenance of 
the Turkish Empire in the home-land of the Turkish 
race with its capital at Constantinople, the passage 
between the Mediterranean and the Black Sea being 
inter—nationalised, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria and 


Palestine are in our judgment entitled to a recoy- 
nition of their separate national condition,” 


Did that mean entire removal of Turkish influ- 
ence, extinction of Turkish suzerainty and the 
introduction of European-Christian influence under 
the guise of Mandates? Have the Moslems of Ara- 
bia, Armenia, Mesopotamia, Syria and Palestine been 
committed, or is the new arrangement being super- 
imposed upon them by Powers conscious of their 
own own brute-strength rather, than of 
justice of their action ? I for one would nurse by 
every legitimate means the spirit of independence 


-in the hrave Arabs, but I shudder to think what 


will happen to them under the schemes of exploita- 
eedy capitalists. pro- 
tected as they will be by. A mandatory Powers, 
If the pledge is to be fulfilled, let — lages have 
full self-government with sudersinty retained 
with Turkey as has been suggested by p the Pemas of 
India, Let there be all the mecesstry guarantees 


taken from Turkey about the internal independence 
of the Arabs. But to remove that suzerainty, to 
deprive the Khalif of the wardenship of the Holy 
Places is to render Khilafat .a mockery which no 
Mahomedan can possibly look upon with equani-_ 
mity. Iam nof alone in my interpretation of the 
pledge. The Right Hon’ble Aineer Ali. calls the peace 
terms a breach of faith, Mr. Charles Roberts reminds 
the British public, that the Indian Mussalman senti- 
ment regarding the Turkish Treaty is based upon the 
Prime Minister's pledge “regarding Thrace, Constan- 
tinople and Turkish lands in Asia Minor, repeated 
on Feb, 26 last with deliberation by Mr. Lloyd 
George. Mr, Roberts holds that the pledge must be 
treated asa whole, not as binding only regarding 
Constantinople but also binding as regards Thrace 
and Asia Minor, He describes the pledge as binding 
upon the nation as a whole and its breach in any 
part as a gross breach of faith on the part 
of the DBvritich Empire. He demands that if 
there isan unanswerable reply to the charge of 
breach cf faith it ougkt to be given ard adds the 
Prime Minister may regard his own word lightly 
if he chooses, but he has no right to break a pledge 
given on behalf of the nation. He concludes that 
it is incredible that such pledge should not bave 
been kept in the letter and in the spirit.” He adds: 
“ T have reason to believe that these views are 
fully shared by prominent members of the Cabinet.” 

I wonder if Mr. Candler knows what is going | 
on to-day in England. Mr, Pickthall writing in New 
Age says: No impartial international enquiry into 
the whole question of the Armenian massacres has 
been instituted in the ample time which has elapsed 
since the conclusion of armistice with Turkey. The 
Turkish Government has asked for such enquiry. 
But the Armenian organisations and the Armenian 
partisans refuse to hear of such a thing, declaring 
that the Bryce and Lepssens reports are quite suf- 
ficient to condemn the Turks. In other words the 
judgment should be given on the case for prosecu- 


tion alone. The inter-allied commission which in- 
vestigated the unfortunate events in Smyrna last 
year, made a report unfavourable to Greek claims. 


Therefore, that report has not been published here 
in England, though in other countries it has long 


been public property.” He then goes on to show 
hcw money is being scattered by Armenian pont 
Greek emissaries in order to popularise their cause 
andadds; “ This conjunction of dense ignorance and 
eunning falsehood is fraught with instant danger 
to the British realm ”, and concludes: ‘‘ A Govern- 
ment and people which prefer propaganda to fact 
as the ground of policy-and foreign policy at that— | 
is self-condemned,” 

I have reproduced the above extract in order to 
show that the present British policy has been | 
affected by propoganda of an unscrupulous nature, | 
Torkey which was dominant over two million square 
miles of Asia, Africa and Kurope inthe 17th. cen- 
tury, under the terms of the treaty, says the London 
Chronicle, has dwindled down to little more than 
4,000 square miles. It says, ‘All European Turkey 
could now be accommodated comfortably between tho 
Landsend and the Tamar, Cornawal alone exceeding | 


| 
| 
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its total area, and but for its. alliance with Germany, 
Turkey could have been assured of retaining at 
least sixty thousand square miles of the Eastern 
Balkans.” I do not know whether the Chronicle 
view is generally shared. Is it by way of punish- 
ment that Turkey is to undergosuch shrinkage, or is 
it because justice demands it? If Turkey had not made 
the mistake of joining Germany, would the prin- 
ciple of nationality have been stillapplied to Armenia, 
Arabia, Mesopotemia and Palestine? 

Let me now remind those who think with 
Mr. Candler that the promise was not made by Mr. 
Lloyd George to the people of India in anticipation 
of the supply of recruits continuing. In defending 
his own statement, Mr. Lloyd George is roported 


‘to have said: 


“The effect of the statement in India was 
that recruiting went up appreciably from that 
very nioment. They . were not all Mahomedans 
but there were many Mahomedans amongst them, 
Now we are told that was an offer to Turkey. But 
they rejected it, and therefore we were absolutely 
free. It was not. It is too often forgotten that we 
are the greatest Mahomedan power in the world 
and that one-fourth of the population of the Bri- 
tish Empire is Mahomedan. There have been no more 
loyal adherents to the throne and no more effective 
and loyal supporters of the Empire in its hour of 
trial, We gave w solemn pledge.and they accepted 4t. 
They are disturbed by the prospect of our not abid- 
ing by it,” 

Who shall interpret that pledge and how ? 
How. did the Government of India iiself inter- 
pret it? Did it cr did it not energetically support 
the claim for the contrui ci tha Holy Places of Isiam 
vesting in the Khalif? Did the Government of India 
suggest that the w hole of Jazirat-ul-Arab could be 
taken away consistently with that pledge from the 
sphere of influence of the Khalif, and given over to 
the Allies as mandatory Powers! Why does the 
Government of India synipathise with the Indian 
Mussalmans ifthe ternis are all they should be? So 
much for the plecge. I would like to guard 
myself against be.ug understood that I stand or 


“fall absolutely by Mr. Lloyd Geer$e’s declaration, 


I have adyisedly used the adverb ‘practically’ in 
connection with it, It is an important qualification, 
Mr. Candler seems to suggest that my goal is 


‘something more than merely attaining bs ep 
‘the Khilatat, If so, he is right. Attainment of justice 


is undoubtedly the corner-stone, and if I found that 
I was wrong in my ecnception of justice on this 
question, I hope I shall Lave the courage immedi- 
ately to retrace my steps. But by helping the Muho- 
medans of India at a criiical moment in their 
history, I want to buy their friendship. Moreover, if 
I can etirry the Mahomedans with me I hope to 
wean Great Britain from the downward path along 
which the Prime Minister seems to me to Le taking 
her, I hope also to shaw to India and the Enpire 
at large that given a cer!ain amount cof capacity 
for self sacrifico, justice can be secured by 
peacefulest -and cleanest means | without sowing cr 
increasing bitterness between English and lndians. 
For, whatever may be the temporary etlect of my 
methods, I know enough of them to feel certain 
that they alone are immune from lasting bitterness, 


‘They are untainted with hatred, expedience or va: 


truth, 
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SAVARKAR BROTHERS. 

(By M. K. Gandhi) 

“Itis My earnest desire at this time that so far 
us possible any trace of bitterness between My peo 
ple and those who are responsible for My Govern- 
ment should be obliterated. Let those who in thevr 
eagerness for political progress hid broken the law 
in the pust, respect it in the future. Let it become 
possible for those who are charged with the man: 
tenance of peacefut and orderly Government to forget 
the extravagances which they have had tocurb. A 
new era as opening. Let it begin with a common 
determenation among My people and officers to 
work together for @ common purpose. I therefore 
direct My Viceroy to exercise in My name and on 
My behalf My Royal clemency to political offenders 
in the fullest measure which in his judgment is 
compatible with the public safety. I desire him -to 
extend it on this condition to persons who, for 
ojfences against the State or under any special or 
emergency legislation, are suffering vnvprisonment 
or restrictions wpon their liberty. I trust that thie 
leniency will be justified by the future conduct of 
those whom it benefits and that all My subjects will 
so demean themselves as to render it unnecessary to 
force the laws for such offences hereafter” —The Royal 
Proclamation. 

The Proclamation from which the above extract 
has been copied was published in December 
last. Thanks to the action of the Government of 
India and the Provincial Governments, many of those 
who were undergoing imprisonment at the time have 
received the benefit of the Royal clemency. But 
there a1esome notable “ rclitical offenders” who 
have not yet been discharged. Among these I 
count Savarkar brothers They are political often- 
ders in the same sense as men, for instance, who 
have been discharged in the Punjab. And yet these 
two brothers have not received their liberty although 
five months have gone by after the publication of 
the Proclamation, 

Myr. Ganesh Damodar Savarkar, the elder of the 
two, was born in 1879, and received an ordinary 
education. He tooka prominent part iff the Swa- 


deshi movement at Nasik in 1208 He was senten- 
ced to transportation for life with confiscation of 


property under sections 121, 121A,124A and 158A 
on the 9th day of June 1909, and is now serving 


lis sentence in the Andamans. He has therefore 
had eleven yearsof imprisonment, 


Section 121 is the famous section which was 
utilised duwing the Punjab trials and refers to 
‘waging war against the King. The minimum 
penalty is-transportation for life with forfeiture 
cf property. 121A is a similar section, 
124A relates to sedition. 153A relates to 
promotion of enmity between classes ‘by words 
either spuken or written’ or ‘otherwige, It is 
clear therefore ‘that all the offences charged against 
Mr. Savarkar (senior) were of a publie nature. He 
had done no viclence. He was married, had two 


‘laughters who are dead, and his Wife died abont 
sightoen months n4s0, 


The other brother was born in 1884, and 


is better known for his career in London. 
His sensational attempt to escape the custody 


of the police and bis jumping through a port-hole 
in French waters, are still fresh in the public mind. 
He was educated at the Fergusson College, 
finished off in London and became a Barrister. He 
is the autbor of the proscribed history of the Sepoy 
Revolt of 1857. He was tried iv 1910, and received 
the same sentence as bis brother on 24th. Dec. 1910, 
He was charged also in 1911 with abetment of 
murder. No-act of violence was proved against 
him either. He too ismarried, bad a son in 1909. 
His wife is still alive. ° 

Both these brothers have declared their political 
Opinions and beth have stated that they do not en- 
tertain any revolutionary ideas and that if they 
were set free they would like to work under the 
Reforms Act, for they consider that the reforms 
enable one to work thereunder so as to achieve 
political responsibility for India. They both state 
wnequivocally that they do not desire independence 
from the British connection, On the contrary, they 
feel that India’s destiny can bo best worked cut 
in association with the British Nobody has ques- 
‘tioned their honour or their honesty, and in my 
opinion the published expression of their views 
ought to be taken at its face value. Whet is moro, 
I think, it may be safely stated that the cult of 
violence has, at the present mcement, no following 
in India. Now the on!y reason for still further res- 
tricting the liberty of the two brothers, can only 
be ‘danger to public safety; for, the Viceroy has 
been charged by His Majesty to exercise the Royal 
clemeucy to political offenders in the fullest man- 
ner which in his judgment is ccmypatible with 
public satety. I hold therefore that unless there is 
absolute proof that the discharge of the two bro- 
thers who have already suffered long enough terms 
of imprisonment, who have lost considerabiy in 
body-weight and who have declared their | olitical 
opinions,can be proved tote a danger to the State, 
the Viceroy is bound to give them their liberty, 
The obligation to discharge them, on the one condi- 
tion of public safety being fulfilled, isin the Vice- 
rcy’s political capacity just as imperative as it was 
for the Judges in their judicial capacity to impose 
un the two brothers the minimum penalty allowed by 
law. If they are to ve kept under detention any 
longer, a full statement justifying itis due to the 
public. 

This case is no better and no worse than that 
of Bhai Parmanand who, thanks to the ‘Punjab 
Government, has after a long term of imprison- 
ment received his discharge. Nor need his case be 
distinguished from that of Savarkar brothers in the 
sense that Bhai Pramanand pleaded absolute inno. 
cence. So far as the Government are concerned, all 
were alike guilty because all were convicted, And 
the Royal clemency is due not merely to doubtful 
eases but equally to all cases of offences proved up- 
to the hilt. The eonditiong are that the offence must 
be policies! and the exercive of Royal glemeuey 
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should not, in the opinion of the Viceroy, endanger 


thers being political offenders. And so far the pub- 
lic are aware there is no danger to public safety. In. 
answer to a question in the Vieeregal Council in 
connection with such cases the reply given was that 
they were under consideration, But their brother 
has received from the Bombay Government a.reply 
to the effect that no further memorials’ regarding 
them will be received and Mr. Montagu has: stated 
in the House of Commons that in the opinion of the 


Government of India they cannot be released. The 
case however cannot be so easily shelved. The public 
are entitted to know the precise grounds upon 
which the liberty of the brothers is being restrained 
in spite of the Royal Proclamation which to them 
is as good asa royal charter having the force of law. 


A HARD CASE. 
( By M. K,. Gandhi ) 
I have received the following telegram from 
the families of Messrs. Bugga and Ratanchand. 
“Bugga and Ratto undef orders transfer 
Andamans, Bugga suffering hernia and piles since 
ten years. Was operated upon. Ratte aged over 


fcrty and therefore should not be sent Andamans 
under Jail Manual Rule 721.” 


‘The readers will remember. that these were 
the accused on whore behalf appeals were made to 
the Privy Council in common with others and whose 
appeals were rejected on teehnical grounds. The 
Hon’ble Pandit Mctilal Nehru has analysed the 


the others who have teen discharged, But several 
who were originally sentenced to death had their sen- 
{ences commuted io imprisonment and are now set 
free. What is it that distinguishes these two cases 
from the others ? Is it the fact of the appeal it- 
self? If they had not appealed or rather a phi- 
lanthrophie lawyer out of pity had not taken up 
their case, fought for them against tremendous 
odds, they would not have escaped the hangman’s 
horse ¢ H, H, the Leiut. Governorof the Punjab has 
been showing a generous discretion in releasing many 
who suffered between April and June last year. Al- 
theugh be had the opportunity, after the dismissa] 


H, E, the Viceroy, it is equally true, has com- 
muted the sentenec of death to one of trangporta- 
tion. But I venture to submit that if the Royal 
Proclamation is to be given effect to in the fullest 
measure, Messrs, Bugga and Ratanchand-are entitled 
to the'r liberty. They are no more danger to the 
State than Lala Harkishenlal, Pundit Rambhuj Datta 


Chaudhri and others of that distinguished company. 
But for the time being, strong as the case is for 
their discharge, 1 am pleading not fora complete 
release but for keeping them inthe Punjab and if 
they have been sent uway already for bringing 
them back, if for nothing else, out of considera- 
tion-for the wives of there poor men. Let not the 
public think that the acts of the Government of 


the day are dictated only y fear and expedienan, | 
aot by logle and high principles of justias, | 


public safety, There is no question about the bro 


} 
cases and shcwn that they are no more guilty than 


| 
of the appeal, to hang Messrs. bugga and Ratanchand, 


LINGUISTIC REDISTRIBUTION. 
The first Karnatak Conference is over, It was 
unique in that that the Karnatakis speaking one 
language disregarded the provincial differences and 
met in a conference because they spoke one lang- 
uage, Mr. Subrao Byahatti, the chairman of the 
Conference, suggested that the day must come when 
a redistrubution of provinces will have to be made 
as early as possible aceording to the chief lang- 
wages spoken by the people of India. Indeed it is 
natural that daily it must appear more and more tobe 
a national necessity. It will not only not constitute 
&® menace toour national unity but the latter will 
appear to be a posibility achievable only through 
the people speaking the same languages being gro 
uped together and enabled to reach the highest state 
they are capable of reaching. No national purpose 
is being served to-day by the Canarese speaking 
people being distributed into three provinces, having 
their own respective vernaculars, nor are the Andh- 
ras better served, or do they better serve the na- 
tion because of the processof the dissection they have 
undergcne. Are the Uriasa tower of strength to 
India because they are cut into slices? It should be 
remembered that divisions were made by the con- 
querors to answer what tbey considered the political 
necessity of the time, not for the welfare of the 
respective races, nor for the higher welfare of India 
as a whole. But it is said that the English language 
serve all these provincesand is a great unifying force, 
The statement is based upon hasty generalisation. A 
few thousand graduates do not make the nation and 
cannot unify India even as the few Latin-speaking 
scholars of Europe cannot unify Europe, or for that 
matter the French-speaking diplomats of Europe. 
If a common medium of expression has to be found 
for India, it must be a medium spoken by the 
largest number and easily to be learnt by the rest, 
Such medium is indisputably Hindustani. 


Even the Dravidians pick up Hindus{ani far 
more easily than English, Such busy men as offices 
goers, it has been now demonstrated during the 
eighteen months that the Hindi propaganda has 
gone on in the presidenny cf Madras, have been 
able to learn enough Hindustani to be able to under- 
stand and read it, The capacity to speak is a mere 
matter of practice. It cannot be otherwise, because 
any one whoruns through the Tamil cr the Telugu 
vocabulary can ascertain himself that both there 
Dravidian languages have borrowed Jargely from the 
parent-stock. 5 

The Karnatak Conference, however, has shown 
that whatever may be the value of academic dis- 
cussion and opinion on the point, the popular view 
is emphatically in favour of linguistic redistribution. 
We freely grant that a popular vote is no test of 
the soundness of a proposition. But if it is true that 
the people demand linguistic redistributio: and if 
there be no moral evil in it, will it nct be better 
for all forces to unitein achieving quickly the 


and that bas got to be reached some day or otherf 
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The Karnatak Conterence also emphasised the 
necessity for developing the vernaculars and making 
them an optional medium of expression in the 
provincial legislation, This proposition necessarily 
follows. linguistic redistribution, and if the electorate 
is to make a fair choice, it must have a much wider 
field than the English-educated Indians afford: 


There are thousands of capable, honest, 


of havivg to speak English i in legislatures will get 
themselves elected. As it is, they do not do sosimply 
because they would.be bored by the proceedings 
‘of the councils without in any way benefitting 
themselves or the councils. 

This very reform was placed before the Govern- 
ment of India last year by Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s 


Government. Considering the propriety of conducting | 
debates in vernaculars the Government of India. 


did not come to any sound conclusion. Their reasoning 
was even more unsatisfactory than their conclusion. 
They in their despatch of March 5, 1919, said:— 
“The question is by no means free from practical 
difficulty. Assuming that in future there are three groups 
in Council, (1) the official members, (2) the rua!’ mem- 
bers and (3) the representatives of the Indian educated 


classes, it will practically be only the third of these who 


will enjoy the advantage ofa fluent knowledge of both 
languages; and it is possible at least that they may be 
tempted to turn such a position to their advantages in 
various ways which it would be easy to suggest. It seems 
to us difficult, however, to ‘provide a formal remedy and 


we think that the matter must be mainly left for the | 


Governor to deal with”. 

The natural conclusion to be drawn from the 
above reasoning is that the interests of India impe. 
ratively demand that the handful of civilians should 
learn the vernaculars of the provinces they aduini- 
ster rather than that the wholeofthe elected mem- 
bers should know English well enough to take an 
intelligent part in the council debates and cope with 
fhe able Englishmen whom they have to face, 
With English as the medium, the Indian members 
start wilh heavy handicap We feel sure that tingui- 


stic redistribution and a full revival of the vernacu- 


lars and recognition of Hindustani as the 
national medium, are comivg much quicker than most 
of us imagine. 


§. AFRICAN COMMISSION. 


The evidence ¢ubmitted to the South African Com: 
mirsion on hehalf of the Indians of the Cape Province 
shows that their chief grievance is against the 
power invested in the Licensing Boards, of refusing 
licences without assigning any reasons. This power 
was testified, on most reliable authority, to have been 
used indiscriminately against Indians. It is hoped 
the Commission will arrive at a solution which 
will be acceptable to both the European and Indian 
communities which have been living 
terms on the whole, 


On cordial 


The whole agitation centres round the Transvaal 
where the Anti-Asiatic activity is at its highest, 


sound and. 
level- headed business: men who but for the necessity. 


| The: notorious Anti-Asiati¢ Letgte which was 


reported some time back to have decided to boycott 


the, ‘Commission, is, as will be seen from @ summary 
of . the: 


‘evidence: published below, putting _ its 
case with all the influence and force it can command. 
One Mr. ‘Hay had even the audacity to say, “ In 


-Tndia the Indian’ takes off hisshoes when he comes 
in the Europeain’s presence; 
: wears: his hat. ind. his shoes. He should either be told 


in South Africa he 


to tale off his hat. or his shoes to show his respect”. 
And he furtlier adds, “Indians should be chased 
out of the country” We have spared our readers 
periisal ‘of such nonsensical stuff and summarised 
below: ‘from the Times of India only such portions 


| of the evidence as are necessary -to enlighten on the 


subject of the enquiry Extracts from the evidence 
of the fair-minded and justice-loving European 
residents who have come forward to give their 
honest. views before the Commission are also 
given by way of contrast against the fulminations 
of the Anti-Asiatic League, It would give relief to 
all our readers to know that even in such hostile 
quarters—we can count upon the help of whites 
who would not sell their consciences to mere material 


prospects of a white Colony, We trust the Com- 


mission will give due importance to the evidence of 
such persons while making their recommendations. 
EVIDENCE. 

When the sittings of the 8S. African Asiatic Commi- 
ssion at Johannesburg were commenced on April 6, Mr. 
Advocate Leslie Blackwell appeared on behalf of the S., 
Africans League. The Commissioners decided to visit soma 
of the towns suggested by Mr. Blackwell. 

Mr. Trorrer’s IExpErience. 

The first witness called was Captain Perey Francis 
Trotter who said he had had thirty years’ experience of 
Asiaties in the East and fifteen yames’ judicial experience 
in 8S, Africa. He considered that‘immigration should bo 
restricted to suit the needs of the Union, but the restric- 
tion should not be confined to Asiatics from India, He 
thought that the immigration of the best class of Indians 
would be to the benefit of the country. If Indian workers 
were allowed to come in moderate numbsrs, it would tend 
to bring down the cost of living in S. Africa, 

PrincrpaL Immrgration Orricer’s EyIDENCE, 

On April 7, Mr. Dobson, Principal Immigration Offie- 
er and Registrar of Indians at Pretoria, said in his evi- 
dence that in 1909 there were €00 male Indian adults 
over 16 years of age, in Pretoria, He did not know of any 
apprectble increase in that number. He had never heard 
any Indian express any determination to leave the 
country for good. The witness’ impression was that du- 


ring the last two or three years the tendency hai been 


fer Indians to bring their families into the Transvaal, 
Mr. W. Ilosxen’s EvipEnce, 


Mr. William Hosken stated that his firm had been 
the first to bring indentured Indians in any number 
from the coast to the inland of Natal. As stock farmers 
Indians had done extraordinarily good work in Natal. His 
experience led him to believe that if Indian licences were 
withdrawn the whole community would suffer. There was 
no other method of distributing vegetables and fruit and 
doing a small trade generally among the poorer classes 
than through the Indians, When he was President of the 
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Chambor of-Commerce in Johannesburg: that Chamber 


had stood by the Indians as being traders who. served the 
poorer sections of the community. The Chamber changed 


their attitude later. The Indian country storekeeper was. 


patronised becausa he treated his customers well. The 
cause of opposition to the Indians was trade rivalry. He 
had seen White men employed in Indian stores in Dur- 
ban. Witness advovated an open door to the Indian as a 
distinct advantaye to South Africa. The Indians had the 
least percentage in gaol of any section of thecommunity, 
Mr. Pui.urrs’ EvipEence, 

On April 12, in Johannesburg, Mr, L J. Phillips, of 

Krugersdorp, Chairman of the S, Africans’ League, in his 


_evidence, said that by resolution cf the Raadzaal of the | 
Transvaal in 1898 no Asiatic was permitted to reside in | 


Johannesburg. That resolution had the power of law, and 
it had never ben repealed, Mr,. Phillips considered 
that the responsi biliy for the present position rested with 
the Union Government by reason of its non-administra- 
tion of the law. By reason of administrative weakness 


> . 
there had been a continual invitation-to the Asiatics to | 


disregard the law. Witness said that the terms of the 
agreement entered into between General Smuts and Mr, 


Gandhi were made known to the Indian community but | 


were deliberately withheld from the Whites. The former 
disregarded the pledge of their representative. Had the 
Union Government communicated the terms of the avrec- 
“snent to the Magistrates, as tho aduiinistrative officers, 
they would have carried those terms out. Then the posi- 
tiop as it existed between 191! and 1U18 would not have 
arisen. The position of 1914 should prevail, and if it Jiad 
teen respected by Indians, witness would never have 
come before the Commission, Hardly had the ink on the 
>muts-Gandhi agreement dried, said Mr. Phillips, then the 
Indians began to enter Krugersdorp from other towns to 


apply for licences. In defiance of the Smuts-Ganchi agree. 
ment, |U2 applications were made for new licences between 


1914 and 1918, and 59 of those applications were from 
Indians who resided outside of the municipal arca, 
Phillips stated that he was representing before the 
Commission not only ‘the desire but the determination 


of the people that South Africa should remain a country 
for White people. 


The White people cf the Transvaal, continued the 
witness, do not and cannot trust the Indian community. 
If Indians were given an inch they took a yard—if they 
were given nothing they would take a yard. “ Because of 
that’, said Mr. Phillips, ‘‘we-—-by we, Ivefer to many thou- 
sands of White men in the Transyaal—say that the Ind- 
jans have over-reached themselves since 1914. They have 
proved that they do not intend to stop at anything, They 
have also proved to us that restrictive legislation will 
never be effeetive until it becomes so drastic that there 
shall be no possibillty of a mistake”. Mr. Phillips main- 
tained that the Union Parliament without intending it, 
had granted to any indian the right to live in tho Trans- 
vaal. He characterised the Terms of Reference given’ to 
the Commission asa breach of the assurance given by the 
Prime Minister in October, 1919, that the question of 
Asiatics holding land had been definitely settled. ~ This 
had caused him to look upon the Commission with suspi- 
cion, 

INDIANS’ DeMANDs, 

At the sitting on April 15th, the Transvaal British 

Indian Association, represented by Mr. F. BE, T. Krause, 
K. C., and representing the great body of Indiansin the 
Trensvaal, submitted a long, considered statément, Pre- 


Mr. | 
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sent disabilities having been enumerated, the following 
suggestions were made;— 

(1) The repeal of Law 3, 1885, which is described as 
purcly class legislation, and a measure-which has caused 
no little embarrassment to both the present and past 
South African Government and the Indian community. 

(2) The amendment of Sections 130 and 131 of Act 
35 of 1908 in so far as they impose restrictions regarding 
occupations of proclaimed areas upon Indians resident in 
the Transvaal, 

(3) Amendment of those Sections of Act 34 of 1908 
which adversely affect the Indian population of the Trans- 
vaal, so as toconform to 35 of 1908 amended as recom- 
mended in No 2. 

(4) Amendments of various Ordinances to secure rea- 
sons being given on points of law and fact on a refusal of 
‘a licence. 

(5) Repeal of the Reactionary Act 37 of 191%. 

(6) Tbat for the purpose of uniformity, exempted 
Indians be placed on an equal footing with those holding 
registration certificates, sh 

Among the points raised in the statement of their 
case, the Indians complained that they were persecuted 
under the Local Government Ordinance which deals with 
the granting of licences to trade by municipalities, and 
the statement said that the majority of Municipal Coun- 
cils being composed of waite traders, were concerned in 
ousting their Asiatic rivals, On the point of illegal en- 
trance to the Transvaal the statement submitted that the 
fear was baseless if not almost insincere, and claimed 
that the Indian population was on the decrease. Prior to 
the Boer war the Indian population, it claimed, was 
17,000 but that figure had been reduced to 15,000 in 
1903 and was now between 12,900 and 13,000. 

SEGREGATION OPPOSED. 

{un view of the evidence which has been advanced to 
support a policy of segregation the Indians stated that 
they were opposed to such a policy which would in effect 
brand them as semi-serfs and compel them to live in what 
would be nothing mure than ghettos no matter what _ 
they were called. 

Much evidence has been led before the Commission 
in regard to what is styled the unfair competition of the 
Asiatic, and on this point the British Indian Association 
said that its members were prepared to recommend anid 
conform to legislation regulating the pyinciple of imini- 
mum profit and wage on an equitable basis for all ranks 
of labour, but when Indian waiters bad combined to secure 


the same wages as their European fellows a cry arose 
that it was beneath the dignity of the white people 
to tolerate a coloured man drawing a salary equal to that 
ofa European. In regard to allegations of under: 


selling, the Indian, it was pointed out, did not 
dispose of his wares “except for a reasonable profit to 
maintain himself and his dependent without taking an 


undué advantage of the consuming public in the shape 
of profiteering. The Indian purveyor of paces 9 ad- 
mittedly performed a public service, _the retailer being a 
boon tothe poorer classes particularly in country districts. 
“Must,” asked the statement, “the unfortunate consumer 
pay for wasteful indulgence and luxuries. ' 

Tho spending power of the Indian, it was urged, is 
limited by the disabilities under whi sh he suffers; he can- 
not choose a residence in a suitable and respectable 
quarter and all avenues of investment are close 1 to him, 
His children are denied the right to claim oducation 
except, as “despised aliens’ and -he is precluded from 
enjoying life by visiting places of amusement and public 
entertainments on racial grounds, 
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INDIANS-IN EAST AFRICA. 
( Contined from our last iseue ) 

After narrating the relatisns batween Europeans 
and Indians, the memorandum continues:— 

When the War broke out the Indian Community was 
specially requested and it loyally consented to abstain from 
controversial agitation. Their consent was obtained on the 
understanding that such abstention was to be reciprocal, 


Unfortunately, neither the Government nor the Euro 
pean settlers abided by the agreement. Racial differen- 


tiations of an administrative, as wellas of a legislative, 
character have followed fast, until to-day ‘he situation is 
such as to agitate the people of India, who areasking with 
the utmost anxiety whether the tragic history of the 
Ir dian population of South Africa, for which, to a very 
large extent, they hold His Majesty’s Government respon- 
‘sible, is to be repeated in Hast Africa, with far less possi- 


bility of justification, and where the Administration is 
not, as in South Africa, that of a self-governing Dominion 


enjoying responsib!s gevernment, but of a Protectorate 
directly controlled by His Mejesty’s Government, who 
must bear tlie full responsibility for all the consequences 
of the adoption and continuance of the present racial 
policy which they have initiated or permitted. 

A reference was made above to Chapter 7 of the 
Report of the Economic Commission. The Commlssion 
appiinted by the local Government did not include a 
single Indian representative, and by way of protest no 
Indian evidence was tendered, and practically no evi- 
dence bearing upon the Indian situation was produced 
before the Commission. Yet in that chapter the Com- 
missian, .without supporting testimony cf any kind, 
delivered an attack upon the commercial methods and 
the private morality of the Indian Community, of such 
e character as it is impossible for any self-respecting and 
high-spirited people for one moment to tolerate. These 
allegations, cf a most effensive type, have been. made 
with the very clear object of creating an atmosphere of 
‘prejudice against the Indian section of the population. 
European and Christian civilisation has been deliberately 
invoked and contrasted with Eastern and non-Christian 
civilisation to the detriment of the Jatter and in the 
alleged interests of the native population, and recom- 
mendations have been made that the Protectorate should 
be treated, together with adjacent territories, as a 
quasi-Dominion, and that power should be handed over 
to the small oligarchy of white settlers, whose views 
need no elucidation in the light of the declaration on the 
Indian question of the Convention of Associations of East 
Africa ( the most important non-official bady of Europ- 
eans in the country, which is-often knowf as “ The 
White Man’s Parliament” ), that their object was to 
change the whole character of the country-and its popula- 
tion by the stoppage of Indian immigration and the 
gradual eliminaticn of the Indian population. The Indian 
Community has felt that such a campaign, undertaken 
ostensi»ly on behalf of the native population, by the 
white settlers, is hypocritical in the extreme. Those who 
are best acquainted with local conditions and who can 
read between the lines of the Convention of Associations 
and the Report of the Economic Commission, are under 


no illusion as to the altruism of the motives of the Europ- 
ean settlers, 


The present agitation is strongly reminiscent of similar 
campaigns conducted at various times in different parts 


er 
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of South Africa preliminary-to the introduction of anti- 
Asiatic legislation imposing further disabilities upon the 
resident Indian population. The Indian Community in 
East Africa has bitterly resented the imputations that 
have been made against it, and it-challenges impartial 
investigation. It desires at this stage to make no counter- 
charges, but it is content to quote the opinion of the 
authorised representatives of the Native people them- 
selves. Mr, C.F. Andrews, who was specially deputed 
by the Imperial Indian Citizenship Association of Bombay 
to investigate the situation in East Africa recently, made 
a special point of meeting the Prime Minister and the 
Chief justice of Uganda, two Ministers of the Native 
Parliament. This is what Sir Apollo Kagwa, Prime 
Minist-r, and Mr. Staisles Enganya, the Chief Justice, 
say ina letter to Mr. Andrews: “With reference to 
our meeting with you in our Native Parliament this 
morning, we beg to confirm in writing our opinion we 
expressed on the following two points which came out— 
namely: (a) Wedo want the Indians to remain in our 

country, as we consider that their being here would 
improve our country, and would do no harm to the coun- 
try. Besides, we find them moral people, We would, 
of course, like better Indians. (b) We do not want 
our country to be united to any other Protectorate, for 
we cocsider that if this was done*it would greatly 
interfere with our Uganda Treaty, 1900, and our customs, 
We haye other reasons besides.. Therefore, we would 
very much like this Protectorate to remain as it is.” Dr. 
Cook, the well known East African medical expert, has 
publicly corrokorated the evicexce of the Native leaders 
regarding Indian morality. In the light of this disintérest- 
ed testimony, itis clear that the sole motive for the 
hostile activities of the European Colonists lies in colour 
and race prejudice and trade jealousy. It is significant, 
too, that the Convention of Associations has deliberately 
sought to raise the question of religious privilege and 
to destory the religious neutrality for which the British 
Administration is supposed to stand, as the word 


“Christian” does not appear in the original draft of the 
declaration thatthe Convention circulated to its members, 
It is, however, no function of His Majssty’s Adminstra- 
tion in East Africa to promote specially any form of 
religious belief or civilisation. The threatening attitude 
of the European settlers towards the Indian colonists 
and sympathetic officials alike has filled Indians with 
alarm lest His Majesty's Governuent- should mistake 
aclamorous apd spurious agitation, based upon crude 
self-interest, for areasoned demand for changes in the 
Administration that will if given effect to, completely 
alter its character, with calamitous consequences for the 
old-established Indian population. Indians recognise fully 
the fact that there are a pumber of officials of all ranks 
in the ccuntry who are anxious io administer it sympa- 
thetically and-impartially, Jut they are not blind to 
the hostile activities of the bulk of the European popu- 
lation, which includes a most violent element, and which 
threatens them whenever they show a disposition to 
fair-minded and just administration. Recent episodes 
of this character are well known, and it is strongly felt 
that His Majesty’s Government ought to “discourage 
severely the anti-Indian tendencies that are locally pre- 
valent, and which are fraught with untold mischief to 
the Empire. 


(Lo be continwed.) 
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Notes. 


Vernaculars in Councils—In the conduct of 
business in the present Legislative councils, although 
there exists po hard and fast rule requiring the 
members to address the assemblies in English, still 
the practice, almost amounting to a rule, has been 
to keap to English exclusively and we have had the 
sorry spectacle of members unable to express their 
thoughts with accuracy in a foreign tongue acquiesc- 
ing themselves toit without making an effort to assert 
their right, or an appeal tothe President to be per- 
mitted to speak in their own vernacular. That there 
ig neither shame nor humiliation in using one’s own 
vernacular in the Councils has been shown by men 
of such ability and learning as the Hon’ble Mr. P. 
N. Sinha and the Hon’ble Mr. B. Narsimha Iyer 
who, if they had ths choice, would prefer to speak 
in their respective vernaculars, But a corrupt usage 
has left no choice to them. 

a % w 


The new rules framed for the guidance of the 
reformed Assemblies, however, partially remove this 
bar and expressly concede the principle of admitting 
vernaculars in the-council discussions. But the con- 
cession granted is so inadequate and stringy that it 
can hardly meet the exigencies created by the new 
Act which provides a far greater and more direct 
representation of rural areas. Naturally a larger 
proportion of members, not well or at_all conversant 
with the English language, is expected. 

* * * 


The new rules while providing for such members 
to express their views, however, place them at the 
disadvantage of not knowing the views of those 
members who may be declared by the President 


to be “fluent” or may have the reputation to be 
“proficient” in English. For, the rule lays down that 
“any member who ts not fluent in English may 
address the Council in any recognised vernacular of 
the province, provided that the President may call 
on any member to repeat in any language in which 
he is known to be proficient.” (Italics ours, ) 
« e & 

What is wanted is a free option and encourage- 
ment to members to use the recognised vernaculars 
of their provinces so that most of the members 
could derive most of the tenefit of the debates. Only 
then will our Councils show their fullest usefulness, 
And that we should be doing this by widening tke 
sphere of our vernaculars in the business of the State 
at least in the case of most of the provinces, [ 
clear. In all the provinces except the Bombay Pre- 
sidency, the ‘chief recognised’ vernacular or 
vernaculars are understood by ninety to ninety- 
five percent of their respective populations, 
for instance, Hindi and Urdu in U. P., Hindi in 
C. P., Punjabee and Urdu in the Punjab, Bengalee 
in Bengal and Tamil in Madras; The few 
European and Anglo-Indian members of the respec- 
tive Councils are expected to be conversant with 
the recognised vernacular or vernaculars of their 
provinces. There is, however, the Bombay Presidency 
with its Gujerati, Marathi, Canerese and Sindhi speak. 
ing people mostly unfamiliar with each other’s lang- 
uage. Some restrictions may be justified in a Council 
constituted of such variety. But this again brings 
us nearer the question of the redistribution of our 
provinces on linguistic basis, which we have already 
dealt with in our last issue. 


Khaddar—The stock of Khaddar of the quali- 
ties mentioned in our issue of 28th April, is over, 
The Manager, Khaddar Department, who has been 
receiving orders from several provinces far and 
near, desires us to request the purchasers to state in 
their orders whether they sre particular in having 
jime Khaddar or lasting Khaddar and not to insist 
on a particular quality. The Manager is not 
yet ready with a steady stock. And hence the rates 
quoted in our issue of 28th April, are not permanent 
oncs, 

The orders for caps should not fail to give measure 
and height of the caps. 
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KHILAFAT. 
FuRTHER QUESTIONS ANSWERED. 
( By M. K. Gandhzt ) 


I have been overwhelmed with public criticism 
and private advice and even anonymous letters 
telling me exactly what I should do. Some are im- 
patient that I do not advise immediate and exten- 
sive non-co-operation; others tell me what harm I 
am doing the country by throwing it knowingly 
in a tempest of violence on either side. It is diffi- 
eult for me to deal with the whole of the criticism, 
bat I would summarise some of the objections and 
‘endeavour to answer them to the best of my ability. 
These are in addition to those I have already 
answered:— 

(1) Turkish claim isimmoral or unjust and how 
can I, a lover of truth and justice, support it ? 

(2) Even if the claim be just in theory, the Turk 
is hopelessly incapable, weak and cruel, He does 
not deserve any assistance. 

(3) Even if Turkey deserves all that is claimed 
for her, why should I land India in an _ inter- 
national struggle ? 

(4) It is no part of the Indian Mahomedans’ 
business to meddle in this affair. If they che 
rish any political ambition, they have tried, 
they have failed and they should now sit still. 
If it is a religious matter with them, it cannot 
appeal to the Hiudu reason in the manner it is 
put, and ittany ease Hindus ought not to identify 
themselves with Mahomedans in their religious 
quarre{ with Christendom, 

_ (5) In no case should I advocate non-co-operation 
which in its extreme sense is nothing but a 
rebellion, no.matter how peaceful it may be 

(6) Moreover, my experience of last year must 
show me that it is beyond the capacity of any 
single human being to control the forces of violence 
that are iying dormant in the land. 

(7) Non-co-operation is futile because people 
wil| never respond in right earnest, and reaction 
that might afterwards set in will be worse 
than the state of hopefulness we are now in. 

(8) Non-co-operation will bring about cesgation 
of all other activities, even working of the Re- 
forms, and thus set back the clock of progress. 

(9) However pure my motives may be, those of 
the Mussalmans are obviously revengeful, 

I shall now answer the objections in the order 
in which they are stated, 

(1) In my opiaion the Turkish claim is not only 
not immoral and upjust, but it ig highly equitable, 
if only because Turkey wants to retain what is 
her own, And the Mahome i 
definitely declared that whstavée Gata 
may be necessary to be taken for the protection 
of non-Muslim and non-Turkish rages, should 
be taken so as to give the Christians theirs and 


the Arabs their self-government d 
Turkish suzeraiaty. 8 under the 


_ (2) 1 do not believe the Turk to be weak, inca- 
pable or cruel. He is certainly disorganised and. 
probably without good generalship. He has been 
obliged to fight against heavy odds. The argument of 
weakness, incapacity and cruelty one often hears 
quoted in connection with those from whom 
power is sought to be takenaway. About the allegec 
massacres @ proper commission has been asked 
for, but never granted. And in any case security 
can be taken against oppression. 

(3) I have already stated that if I were not in- 
terested in the Indian Mahomedans, I wouid 
not interest myself in the welfare of the Turks 
any more than Iam in that of the Austrians 
or the Poles, But I am bound as an Indian to 
share the sufferings and trials of fellow-Indians, If 
I deem the Mahomedan to be my brother, it is my 
duty to help him in his hour of peril to the best 
of my ability, if his cause commends itself to me 
as just, 

(4) The fourth refersto the extent Hindus should 
join hands with the Mahomedans. It is therefore a 
matter of feeling and opinion, It is expedient to sutier 
for my Mahomedan brother to the utmost in a just 
cause and I should therefore travel with him along 
the whole road so longas the-means employed by him 
are as honourable as his end. I cannot regulate the 
Mahomedan feeling. I must accept his statement 
that the Khilafat is with him a r. ligious question in 
the sense that it binds him to reach the goal even 
at the cost of his own life. 


(5) Ido not consider nou-—co-operation to be a 
rebellion, because, it is free from violence, In a larger 
sense all opposition to a Government measure is a 
rebellion. In that sense, rebellion in a just cause, is a 
duty, the extent of opposition being determined by 
the measure of the injustice done and felt. 


(6) My experience of last year shows me that 
inspite of aberrations in some parts of India, the 
country was entirely under control, that the in- 
fluence of Satyagraha was profoundly for its good 
and that where violence cid break out there were 
local causes that directly contributed to-it. At 
the same time I admit that even the violence that 
did take place on the part of the peorle and the 
spirit of lawlessness that was undoubtedly showy 
in some parts should have remained under check, 
I have made ample acknowledgment of the mis. 
calculation I then made. But atl the painful ex- 
perience that I then gained did not in any way 
shake my belief in Satyagraha -or in the possibi- 
lity of that matchless force being utilised in India. 
Ample provision is being made this time to ayoid 
the mistakes ofthe past. But I must refuse to 
be deterred from a clear course because it may 
be attended by violence totally unintended and 
inspite of extraordinary efforts that are being made 
to prevent it, At the same time I must make.my 
position clear. Nothing can possibly prevent a 
Satyagrahi from doing his duty because of the 
frown of the authorities. I would risk, if necessary, 


-@ million lives. so long as they are voluntary sufe 
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ferers and are innocent, spotless victims, It js 
the mistakes of the people that matter jin a 
Sutyagraha campaign. Mistakes, even insanity 
must be expected from the stroug and the power- 
ful, and the moment of victory has come when 


there is no retorp to the mad fury of the power- | 


ful but a voluntary, dignifled and quiet submission- 
out not submission to the will of the authority that has 
put itself in the wrong. The’ secret of success lies 
therefore ia holding every English life and ‘the life 
of every oflicer serving the Governuient as sacred 
as those of our own dear ones. All the wonder. 
ful experience I have gained now during nearly 
40 years « f conscious existence. has convinced me that 
there is no yift so precious as that of life. I 
make bold to say that the moment the English- 
men feel that although they are in India in a 
hopeless minority, their lives are protected against 
harm not because of the matchless weapons of 
destruction which ara at their disposal, but because 
Indians refuse to take the lives even of those whom 
they may consider to be utterly in the wrone- 
that moment will see a transformation in the English 
nature in its relation to. Indig, aud that moment 
will also be the moment when all the destructive 
cutlery that is to be had ia India will begin to 
rust. 1 know that this is a far-off vision, That 
cannot mazter to me. It is enough for me to see 
the light and to act up to it, and it is more than 
enough when 1 gain compauions in the onward 
march, | have claimed in private conversatious with 
E.glish friends that it is because of my incessant 
preaching vf the gospel of non-violence and my 
having successfully demonstrated its practical utility 
that so iar the forces of violence, which are undoubt- 
edly in existence in connection with the Khilafat 
movement, have remained under complete control, 


{7) From a religious stand-point the seventh ob-, 


jection is hardly worth considering. If people do not 
respoud to the movement of: non-co-operation, it 
would be a pity, but that can be no reason for a 
reformer not to try. It would be tomea demonstra. 
tion thut the present position of hopefulness is not 
dependent on any inward strength or knowledge, 
Lut it is hope born of ignorauce and superstition, 

(8) If non-cu-operation is taken up in earnest 
it must bring about a cessation of all other acti 
vities including the Refor:us, but I decline to draw 
therefore the corollary that it wiil set back tke 
clock of progress. On the contrary, I consider non- 
co-operation to be such a powerful and pure instru- 
ment, that if it is enforced in an earnest spirit, 
it will be like seeking first the Kingdom of God 
and everything else following as a matter of course, 
People will have then realised their true power. 
They would have learnt the value of discipline, 
self-control, joint action, non-violence, organisation 
and everything else that goes to make a nation 
great and good,and not merely great. 

(9) I do not know that I have aright to arrogate 
greater purity for myself than for our Mussalman 
brethren, But I do admit thatthey do not believe 
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in my doctrine of non-violence to the full extent, 
For them it is a weapon of the weak, au expedient, 
They consider non-co-operation without violence to 
be the only thing open to them in the war of direct 
action. I 2now that if some of them could offer 
successful violence, they would do to-day. But they 
are convinced that humanly speaking it isan impos- 
sibility. For them, therefure, non—co-operation is a 
matter not merely of duty but also of revenge, 
Whereas I take yp non-co-operation agairist the 
Government as I have actually taken it up in prac- 
tice ayainst members of my own family, I entertain 
very hiyh regard for the British constitution 1 have 
not only no enmity against Englishmen but | regard 
jouch in English character as worthy of my emula- 
tion. I count many as my friends, It is against my 
religion to regard any one as an enemy. I entertain 
similar sentiments with respect to Mahomedans, I 
find their ‘cause to be just and pure. Although there- 
fore their view-point is different from mine I do not 
hesitate to associate with them and invite them to 
give my method a trial, for, I believe that the use of 
a pure weapon even from amistaken motive does uot 
fuil to produce some good, even as the telling of 
truth, if only because forthe time being it is the 
best policy, is at least so much to the good. 


THE FIJIINDIAN STRIKE. 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Mr. Manilal Doctor is an M. A. LL. B. of the 
Bombay University and a Barrister-at-law. He haa 
been practising in Fiji till recently i. e. till India was 
startled with the information that during the time 
the Indian strike broke out he was externed by 
the Fiji Government without trial or investigation 
known to the public. He sent some notes prepared 
by him just before his externment to his father~in- 
law, Dr. P. J. Mehta of Rangoon, for circulation 
in the Indian press. A portion of these notes is Le. 
ing published in the current issue and it gives us 
an insight into the methods of the Fiji Govern- 
ment. lt may be said that Mr. Doctor's is a one. 
sided narrative. I am not prepared to dispute the 
suggestion, It has been already made to me in 
private, But the narrative bears on the face of 
it the stamp of truth. It is not contrary to the 
experience of otherg in other parts of the world. It 
is clearly for the Government of India to take this 
matter up and find out the reality. Mr. Manilal 
Doctor suggests a Royal Commission for inquiry, 
He asks for free play and no favour. The charges 
brought up by bim cannot be passed by ina light- 
hearted fashion. The honour of our . countrymen, 


especially our women, in Fiji, is at stake, There 
is ancther suggestion made by Mr. Manilal Doctor, 
which ought to be immediately taken up by the 
Government of India, viz, to provide transport for 
those Indians who wish to leave Fiji. It should 
be remembered that the regular steamer service, 
that. existed before indenture system was abolished, 
ia now no longer in existence. Mr. Manilal Doctor 
has pleaded not for free transport but, for conveyance, 
This ought really to have been done as soon es the 


indentures wore cancelled. 
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INDIANS IN FIL 
(By Mr. Manilal M. Doctor ) 


Since my arrival here in Fiji I heve strenu- 
ously laboured to have an end put to the system 
of indentured labour which was slavery in disguise. 
Eventually the system received its coup de grace 
on the 2nd of January last, when all the remain- 
ing indentures were cancelled by the Fiji Govern- 
ment, presumably at the cost of the revenues 
of India, 

The cancellation of indentures set all Indian 
labourers on an equal footing and they all began 
to realise painfully how their lives had economic- 
ally, morally, socially and. politicaily been influenc- 
ed by their arrival and stay in Fiji under that 


monstrous system. The incidents of coolie life 
formed a sort of shuttlecock to weave the web 
of colonial life round them; and their depressed 
and ruined condition became more patent under 
the strain of 200 and 300 p.c. rise in the prices 


of the necessaries of life without a rise in their 
wages. ‘The want ofa steady homelife of a wife 


worthy of the name, promiscuous intercourse and 
natural children, dirt and squalor and immorality 
in general can be genealogically traced to the in- 
denture system. 

People who had finished their indentures had 
been for years in receipt of two shillings-a—day 
wages for unskilled labour before the War. And 


they have continued receiving that until a few 
months ago when a sixpence was added only for 
some labourers. 

The labourers had approached the Indian Imperial 


Association of which I am President, to represent 
their grievances to Government. And my Associa- 


tion wrote to the Government recommending legisla. 
tion for 5 8. minimum wage for labourers expressing 
our readiness to prove our case. The Government 
paid no heed to our representations and the Imi- 
gration Department had hitherto fcllowed a policy 
of bluff, browbeating and disguised threatening to- 
wards those who have been clamouring for better 
pay. The local newspaper—an only paper-pursued 
& campaign of malicious misrepresentation against 
me and my Association at the instigation of a 


number of colonial—born Indians who are converts 
to Christianity and whose conduct is influenced by 


their pastors or shepherds. The Indian people in 


Fiji had felt very much that the Government pro- 
secuted me for building an office ona Fijian Chief's 


land with his permission, when any number of 


Europeans and other Indians who have done Similar 
things have not even been warned. But at the 


general Indian Conference held on Dece b 
25th at the Town Hall, all sections of Indian sitions 


in and around Suva, Rewa and Navua, attended 
in great numbers and with the exception of half- 
a-dozen Indian Christians and a number of their 
Kuropean patrons, the meeting was a great initial 


step towards Indian organisation; and the labourers 
invited me to two of their meetings where I was 


enthusiastically received. I then left for Lovuka 
and subséquently for Ba, where I heard that some 
Indian labourers in Suva were on strike, All sorta 
of rumours were rife and the campaign of mis. 


representation by the Suva Press had the mn TE 
result of making every white person highly in- 
dignant or ill-disposed towards me. Anyhow, the 
Indian element in Ba district was so important 
that the Ba Europeans did not care about going to un- 
pleasant lengths with me, and the District Commis- 
sioner who is also the Magistrate, being a Theo- 
sophist and a good type of Oxford graduate, was 
sympathetic towards Indian aspirations. In face of 
some opposition, after some hesitation, he attended 
and presided over a large and representative gather- 
ing of Indians on the dast Sunday in January where 
the Indian Association was formed with rudimentary 
panchayats in important Indian settlements. Here 
I was, as expected, unanimously chosen as President 
of the Association which was now formed, and Mr, 
H. G. Pilling, District Commissioner, placed his 
name at our disposal as patron and promised to 
audit our accounts. This is the same gentleman 
as had given unique assistance to Mr. C. F. Andrews 
and to the schools he initiated. The establishment 
of the Misses Priest and Dixon—who have been sent 
out from Australia at Mr. Andrews’ instance to 
work educationally (and the latter lady profession- 
ally as nurse also) amongst Indian women and 
children in Fiji-derived great help and sympathy 
from this Englishman, the like of whom are not as 


frequently met with (in little Crown Colonies as 
this) as one may desire, 

1 was hardly on the way to settle in Ba 
district when a sudden call came from Suva in- 


forming me that the Indian strike in south had led 
to the appointment of a commission of enquiry in- 
to the cost of living, wages, reasonable means of 
livelihood ete. before and after the War. A special 
launch came to Ba to fetch me to Suva. It was 
not to be expected that the Government wold place 
me on the Commission and the Agent-General of 
Immigration had succeded in convincing Indians 
that 1 might be more useful as counsel to lead evi- 
ence on behalf of the Indian labourers who then 
chose Mr. S. Chowla, an experienced and patriotig 
Indian Interpreter, to be on the Commission. 1 came 
tu Suva and great crowds of Indians poured in to 
see me offering to help with the evidence. Some 
of the members of the Indian Imperial Association 


bad been so threatened and treated by their Kurop- 
ean employers and others, and for their consequent 


advice to strikers had become s0 un popular 
amongst Indians, that they themselves ke pt 
cut of the labour movement. I also 


pacified those who had cherished strong feeling 
against them and I held one meeting at Muanivety 
and another cn the Cricket ground in Suva and 
the next day in Nausori. It was wonderful how the 
strikers were of one mind and what is more, ab- 

solutely peaceful,so far so, that the Inspector- 
General of Constabulary, Col. Golging, telephoned 
to Inspector, Picto Rewa, to motor down from his 
station to the Indian meeting and convey to me 
his message of thanks and appreciation of the 
quiet and orderly way in which the meetings had 
been conducted, It is worthy of note that the labour 
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movement was contemporaneously signalled by the 
formation and support of the Indian women’s 
Association in Suva, who pressed my wife to be 
the President. The moral support rendered by 
this Association during my absence in Ba and ever 
since was a powerful factor in the insistent demand 
of men for 5 s. wages asa minimum to enable a per- 
son to live in decency and comfort under the 
present high cost of living. WhenI came to Suva, 
I appreciated their work but warned people of both 
eexes in public as well as in private against the use 
of forea to prevent weak-minded persons from 
returning to work. But some of the women could 
not bear insults and injuries and assumed a mili- 
tant attitude towards any Indian Christians or 
European Special Constables interfering with their 
meetings or their movements, I must point out 
here that without the least necessity for doing so 
the Fiji Government became funkey and called 
in the aid of their wilitary-consisting of the 
Returned soldiers and sailors and the Defence 
Force men. They disarmed the Indians by taking 
away their sticks and the military special Constables 
and rowdy Europeans. established a reign of 
terror in Suva. The Fiji Government have never 
displayed any tact in such situations. They did 
not dismiss those Europeans from their duties of 
epecial constables against whom the Inspector- 
General of Constabulary heard authentic and genuine 
complaints from peaceful Indians, The police them- 
selves began to act under the instructions of half 
the dozen Indian Christians, and the ‘Methods of 
Indian Police” (Vide the pamphlet of Mr. Macker- 
ness) began to be taught. These Europeans com- 


mitted excesses, Prominent Indians were waited 
for and threatened, abused, ill-treated, assaulted and 
others prosecuted, The women could not remain quiet 
under these circumstances, They held meetings 
privately and the fatal one was the last near the 
house of Ilahi Rainjan, on whose advice a Euro- 
pean special constable walked roughly over the 
women sitting and used provoking language which 
led to a quarrel god then Indians, wao could not 
bear sight of their woinen being treated in a cow- 


ardly manner, rushed with the sticks of firewood 
from a kitchen inthe vicinity. The police whistled 


for help, and the European Force and the Military 


arrived, and Fijian policemen with rifles, A machine- 
gun also was set against these women. Instead 


of pouring oil on troubled waters, some responsible 


persons are reported to have foolishly circulated a 
rumour that there were warrants out to arrest 


women including my wife, and strong rumours spread 
through the length and breadth of Suva, Rewa and 


Navusa that she had actually been arrested as the leader 
of women Those who started such tactics, whether 


they be in the Constabulory service or outside, whether 
white or brown, are themselves responsible before God 
for subsequent riota and bloodshed which took place 


in several localities, I am openly told by the Mayor 
of Suva, the Hov. H. M. Scoft K. C, that I am 
at the bottom of the whole trouble, But 1 am not, 
1 was away weoka before the strike started, the 


immediate cause of which was the order to do 
work for 9 hours instead of 8 as before, and the 
contagion spread to other centres, I was away at 
Tailevu when the riots were provoked. After I 
came back, I went to the Chief Police Station in 
Fiji on appointment to interview women who were 
under arrest; but I was refused permission to see 
them on the occasion, and whilst I waited, I was 
kept out of Inspector Swinburne’s office where con- 
fidential matters were being reported or advised 
upon by the Indian Christians and their Pastor, who 
could have any man or woman locked up, any man’s 
house and premises forcibly entered and searched, 
any person of the street stopped, any sleeping 
passengers or inmates in boarding houses or private 
houses examined, A special constable-white man 
with a blackened heart—used filthy language to me, 
I did not knaw whether I should wait for the 
arrival of the Inspector-General. In the meanwhile, 
Inspector Swinburne appeared to te annoyed at 
my persistence and clearly told me that I wes 
hindering his work, I therefore accompanied him to 
go out, when at the gate the special constable lifted 
the frame of my glass from left ear, another white 
man caught hold of my right shoulder and in spite 
of Inspector Swinbourne’s warning, gave me q blow 
on the back of my head, which did not hurt me, 
however. The Inspector-General has now advised 
me to remain practically a prisoner in my own house 
as he will not have me interfered with by the white 
ruffians, There sre many othersin my position in 
this respect. J must in fairness admit that he has 
given all the protection whenever I want to go out, 
But this same officer, either of his accord or under 
pressure, applied for and obtained special legislation 
which puts in ehade all Rowlatt Acts and other 
repressive legislation in India put together. You 
cannot leave your locality without a permit to 
move about, not more than six persons can meet at 
your residence, not more than four go with you, 
you can take no sticks with you. The Returned 
soldiers and sailors with rifles and bayonets and 
machine-guns, and any white man, Fijian or half- 
caste, can do you anything. Moghul rule in India 
could not have been worse. Women are beaten 
and tortured to confess and testify against my 
wife or me, and men and women are exposed to 
season and mellow their confessions under the sear- 


ching rays of the sun, and refused water to drink 
and kept on little or no food, 


Men are dead or dying-a great many whose 
trace is lost-a few are lying unattended in the 
bush-bayonets have passed through the entrails of 
some, and bullets through the bodies of others, 
This German rule of the whites masquerading 
under the British flag cannot last much longer, 
Our cup is now full and we earnestly believe “the 
Geds confound the intelligence of those whom 
they destroy” which though a translation from some 
Greek source seems to be the same as Tulsidas’, 


Indians want either to obtain a living wage or 
provisions cheap as before, or food and clothing ete, 
with nominal wages or a piece of land to cultivate, 
or to be shipped back to India, cr to be shot down 
or gaoled, 
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° “ORDER IN COUNCIL. 

The following is one of the ortlers referred to 
in. the foregoing: — 
Made the Twelfth Day of February, 1920, at Government 


House, Suva. The 12 th. day of Februarye 1920. 
(L. 8.) 
C. H. Ropwett, 
Governor. 
Present: 


His Excellency the Governor in Council. 

Whereas it is provided by the Public Safety in Times 
of Civil Commotion Ordinance 1920, that whenever the 
Governor-in-Council shall be satisfied that a state of 
vivil commotion which threatens the public safety ex’sts 
or is likely to arise inthe Colony or in any part there- 
of he may order under his hand, make Regulations for 
all or gny of the matters set out in section 2 of the 
Public Safety in Times of Civil Commotion Ordinance: 

And whereas I and my Executive Council are satis- 
fied that state of civilcommotion which threatens the 
public safety exists in the Colony. 

Now I do by and with the advice of my Excutive 
Council make the following Regulations, that is to say:— 
ASSEMBLY IN STREST, ete. 

1. No larger number than five persons shall assemble 
together jn any street or road within or without the 
town of Suva or in any other place whatsoever ( except 
a dwelting house ) at any time by day or by night for any 
purpese whatsoever without the written permission of 
the Inspector—General of Constabulary, and any such as- 
‘sembly of more than five persons shall be deemed to 
be an unlawful assembly and will be dealt with ao- 
cordingly, and any member of the Fiji Defence Force” 
is hereby authorised to disperse any such assembly, using 
force if necessary 


ASSEMBLY IN DWELLING HOUSE. 
2, Nolarger number than seven persons shall assemble 
_ together in any dwelling house within or without the 
town of Suva at any time by day or by night for any 
purpose whatsoever without the written permission of 
the Inspector-General of Constabulary; and any such 
assembly of more than seven persons shall be deemed to 
be an unlawful assembly and will be dealt with accord- 
ingly; and any member of the Fiji Constabulary is hereby 
authorised to eater any dwelling house and disperse 
any such assembly as aforesaid, using force if necessary. 


EXCEPTIONS, 


3. The provisions of the above Regulations shall 
not apply to perséns of wholly or partly European 
decent nor to Fijians, Polynesians, Melanesians, Chinese, 
or Japanese. 


Made by the Governor-in-Coungil under section 2 
(e) of .the-Public Safety 1n Times of Civil Commotion 
Ordinance 1920, this 12th. day of February, 192(, 


OUR MADRAS LETTER. 


KHILAFAT. 

The press and platform controversies over the 
non-co-operation programme are still in full swing, 
The Hon. Mr. Srinivas Shastriar has written an 
article in the Citizen wherein he urges the distinc. 
tion between the Government of India and the 
Government of Great Britain, and pleads that the 
former from which it is proposed to withdraw co 
operation has done all it could,—a position which 
Mr. Gandhi has met already in dealing with a letter 
from an English friend, pointing out that the duty 
of the Government of India in this grave situation 


did not end with representation and protest, and that 
it should have resigned if its earnest counsel did 
not prevail. 
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The most thought-provoking and valuable part 
of. Mr. Shastriar’s article is that wherein he claims 
that ‘we in India are not responsible at all, not 
even for the action of the Government of India,” 
and that therefore we are in no sense a party to the 
wrong. There are two distinct bonds of respon- 
sibility between a people and its government,—one 
universal and unchangeable, depending on the essen- 
tial nature of the governments, the bther dependiag 
on the law of the Constitution, The latter respon- 
sibility is what Mr. Shastriar refers to, but the 
former is the more important. Every Governmer! 
is responsible to the people it governs and vice versa, 
if only they understand and are prepared to put in 
practice the principle of non-co-operation. No 
government, be it the most despotic,can govern an 
unwilling people if they but proceed to withdraw 
their active co-operation. This inherent power of 
the people to effectuate their will does not 
depend on the law of ‘the Constitution but on the 
essential inter-dependence of people and govern- 
ment, It follows that if a people, knowing that 


their government is doing wrong, continue actively 


tosupport that government without resisting the 
wrong by wi hdrawing their co-operation, they are 
parties to the wrong. 

Mr. Shastriar contests some of the points in the 
claim of the Indian Muslims in regard to the Khi- 
lafat, but he admits enough to make cut that the 
claim is on the whole a very just one. Similarly, in 
spite of its unjust and erroneous diagnosis that the 
intensity of the present Muslim feeling in India is 
attributable to Mr. Gandhi’s own effoits in the 
matter, a position not taken up even by Govern. 


ment of India or the Viceroy, he admits thit as a 
matter of fact the present feeling is intense. 


Mr. Shastriar does not put forward an argument 
seriously repeated in certain quarters, which really 
amounts to an absolute surrender before the brute 
force of injustice, viz., that because in the Punjab, the 
authorities inflicted undeserved death and insult on 
numbers of innocent people, anda similar injustice 
may be perpetrated again, no movement, however 
justifiable otherwise, should be inaugurated; because 


it may lead to a similar exhibitigu of force on the 
part. of the authorities, 

New India in commenting on the terms of the 
Treaty suggests an alternative remedy, that the 
Indian Mussalmans should help to form a confeder- 
ation of Mussalman States; a suggestion which does 
not spell peace, and which while ignoring the inter- 
dependence of Hindu and Muslim in India, would 
seek to tuanthe latter away to co-religionists in 
foreign lands as his only hope: 


While these controversies are going in the 
newspapers, any observer of the feeling in the coun- 


try may see enough to cause the gravest anxiety, 
Mussalman resentment over the Treaty is much mcre 


wide-spread, and much deeper and stronger than the 
love of freedom and naticnality which burst into 
violence twelve years ago and continued until it 


definitely found a hope for a more effective outlet, 
If no peaceful channel isfound for the feelings of 
® brave and vigorous community, we must be pre- 
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pared for a long period of violence and repression. 
LABOUR, 

The Oil Companies Strike is settled. 

The strike in the Madura Mill has now been 
on for a month and still continues, 4000 men are 
out of work, and so far Mr. Joseph has bravely 
held them from despair and crime. The men were 
locked out because the women workers who were 
essential struck work, which again was due 
¥o their claiming a woman overseer in place:of a 
man who, they allege, insults them. That the Labour 
Commissioner, a Government officer of the highest 
rank, specially appointed to protect lahourers, set- 
tle disputes, aud help labour organisations, should be 
unable to end this situation shows the need for 
adequate legislation at least to protect female fac- 
tory labour. If the law will not protect female 
labour in factories, the only solution is to keep 
women away frcm factories, and to findthem home 
industries which though they may not pay as well 
as factory employment, will save their sense of 
honour. Here comes the neglected spinning wheel 
whose double promise is to clothe the naked and 
save the honour of the lowly. 

CONGRESS PARTY. 

The Congress Committee of Madras has resolved 
and is rapidly proceeding to convert itself into an 
election organisation, calling into being and pledging 
to support what it has named the ‘Congress party.” 
It may be an advantage to Nationalists to bear 
the name of an old and respected institution like 
the Congress. The claim tothe name may be de- 
fended by reason of the opposition to and the prac- 
tical secession from the Congress of a large number 
of Moderates. But over and above the name ard 
support of principles, it would be a regrettable step 
to convert the Congress and its constituent organi- 
sations themselves into electioneering associations, 
The logical conclusion of the resolution of the 
Madras Committee is reached in the recommenda. 
tions sent to the Press by one of its responsible 
officers as follows :— 

“ IT would suggest that the ensuing District Con- 
ferences e. g., the Madura, Ramnad ‘and the Tanjore 
Conferences must take up this question and defi- 
nitely put forward the required number of Congress 
candidates. Itis imperative that the ensuing Pro- 
vincial Conference at Tinnevelly must after due 
consideration, put f rward a complete list of Con- 
gress candidates for election to the local and 
Indian legislatures, for ali the Tamil,and Malayan 
Districts of our Presidency. With a view to enable 
the Provincial Conference to perform this duty 
satisfactorily, I invite all District Congress Com- 
mittees and their affiliated associations to bestir 
themselves about the matter at once, to interview 
likely candidates and to make their recommenda- 
tions in time to the Secretaries of the Provincial 
Conference......... The Congress Committees will 
bave to convert themselves into'election offices, col- 
lect large party funds,” ete., etc. 

The ‘complete list of candidates’ must, it is pre- 
sumed, pass the Reception Committee and the 
Subjects Committee, and then go before the full 
Conference. Itis easy to see what forces will be 
brought to play through all the successive stages of 
these proceedings. Provincial and district Confer 
ences will no longer be the threshing ground of po- 


litical ideas or propositions, The main character of 


the assembly, its constitution and that of its Subjects 
and Reception Committees, whose chief business will 
be the selection of candidates from among the same 
party, will be determined by the forces of compet- 
ing personalities, and their ambitions and expec- 
tations. The baneful effect of such a state of things 
on the rest of the business of the Conference can 
easily be imagined. 

If as a result of the Subjects Committee’s or Con- 


ference’s votes the ‘Congress’ candidates selected 
out of rival applicants for any constituency happen 


to be defeated, are we all prepared to accept the 


implication of such a scheme of work, that the Con- 
gress lead is rejected by that constituency? If the 


logic of the proposal is carried to its end, we should 
convene a special session of the Congress to select 


candidates for the Indian Legislature on the same 
basis, 

It is extremely doubtful whether -in the absence 
of a resolution of the Indian National Congress or 
the Madras Provincial Conference, authorising this 
important departure from the traditional plan of 
Congress work, the wholesale conversion of Congress 
and its constituent organisations into an election 
party-organisution is justified. ‘There have been 
elections ever since elective seats were created in 
the Councils, but the work of selecting and sup- 
porting candidates was never hitherto undertaken 
by the Indian National Congress or by any Provin- 
cial Conference. 

HINDUSTANI. 


Hindustani work is going on. But there is a 
lull on account of the summer recess of schools and 
courts. ‘There is a growing demand throughout the 
province for competent teachers, but the supply is 
not adequate, While it is the duty of the South 
to learn the language of All-India and ultimately 
to pay for it, it is not in human nature to be ex- 
pected that at least in the beginning the South will 
be inclined to pay for the introduction of a language 
identified with the North. The question of funds 
for supporting an adequate number of teachers has 
therefore to be solyed by the missionary spirit of 
the Hindi-speaking North, for some time to come, 
The Hindi Sahitya Sammelan should consider the 
practicability of enlisting the services of South 
Indian Mussalmans whose mother-tongue is Hindus- 
tani. Young men of th'scommunity can easily learn 
the Nagari script in Madras itself, and a very short 
stay in Allahabad or Benares would complete their 
training and enable them to retvrn to South India 
to teach Hindustani, such as would contain a fair 
and even admixture of Persian and Sanskrit words, 
and which leaving the script optional, is bound to 


be the common second language of all India, Hindu 
and Mussalman. This proposal if carried out would 
further cement the bond between Hindu and Mus- 


lim in South India, besides making it cheapor to 
maintain Hindustani teacher§ in this province, It 


would clear up much ignorance and exaggeration 
about the distinction between Urdu and Hindi, and 


bring before the eye one more reason why the 
Southern Hindu should learn Hindustani, 
19th May 1920, 


DISTRESS IN ORISSA. 

The following is the second report submitted by 
Mr, Thakker to the peoples’ Famine Relief Com- 
mittee, Puri:— 

Babu Laxminarayan Sahu and myself went out early 
on the 13th instant in villages along the coast on South 
side, up to Satpada, 25 miles from Puri, to see famine 
conditions that side and returned last evening. Cur report 
is as follows:— 

2, Ona the 13th, we stopped for an hour at Rebana 
Navagaon, 8 miles from here and enquired there. There 
were no deaths repgrted due to starvation, but we saw 
five families that required immediate assistance. We 
gave chits for rice ( to last for 15 days) to three fami- 
lies to be received from Secretary at Puri and we bought 
tice from the village for one old man, who was.too infirm 
to walk to Puri. We came across one wand ring orphan, 
and with a very bad sore on the scalp and sent him to 
Rai Bahadur Sakhichand’s orphanage at Puri and he 
is admitted there. We founc a very large number of 
houses come to grief completely and the number of 
children in L. P. School gone down from 40 to 16. We 
then visited Naharpada aud Brahmagiti on the same day. 
At Naharpada there was the weekly hat (market) and 
we distributed Chuda and Mudhi to famished persons 
wandering about the bazar. In Brahmagiri we found 9 
families that required immediate relief and we brought 
and gave them rice about 4 seers to each family, We 
also found that there have been two recent starvation 
deaths one on April 8, aid the other on April 2 27, both 
in the same family, in addition toa thind thas was report: 
ed to have taken place 7 months ago. We also found 
that in the beat of Chowkidar Natha Padhan, the rate 
of mortality for the last 12 months was as high as 100 
per J000, which is nearly three times the normal. ‘Lhe 
people represented that the rice gola here was badly 
needed now and in the rainy season it would be a 
great boon. The Sub-Inspector of Police has got the 
advance of Rs. 50 to meet emergent cases, but he has 
not spent apie out of it, though he could have used 

SS money to great advantage, 

3. On the 14th at about 8 a. m. we reached Sat pada, 
25 seitge from Puri, having travelled during the night. 
We made our enquiries ‘there in the afternoon, atter 
Seeing the ferry across the creek which takes people to 
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Parikud Raja's ‘villages. We met about 4() people of | 


the village, who fully ventilated their grievances to us, 
We selected 10 families for immediate relief, whom we. 
gave one seer broken Rangoon rice (only that variety 
being obtainable in that village ) and promised.to send 
from Puri Re. 1 each, ag our small amount of cash was 


exhausted. “Je were told that a number of deaths had | 


taken place, due to starvation and 14 names were given 
out-of a population of 300 -houses or 1500 souls and 
some of these were verified from. Chowkidar’s books, 
wherein, of ‘course, they were not entered as due to 
starvation, 

4, Satpada and neighbouring villages 
bf (fishermen) and have good fishin 


paffer' from want of rice, Their rice supply is cutoff f 
rom 
Parikud, Banpur, Delang » Tangi do. There was not a grain 


of country rive to be had for ove or ‘for money, 


consist mainly 
g trade, but they all 


Rangoon 
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broken rice too, one year old and full of worms, being 
had at the high rate of 4 cuttack seers per’ rupee. They 
ought to. have either a gola at that place, or the shop- 
keepers of the village must be given all facilities for get- 
ting rice from Banpur, whichis their convenient market. 
The Collector may be specially requested to look into this 
matter, as the nmjority of the people have money to buy 
rice Pie bat no rice is obtainable at present. 

5. The fact that we'met with, in our hasty tour, 5, 9, 
i, 10 families in Navagam, Brahmagiri ‘and Satpada 
respectively, whizh were in need of immediate relief (and 
we selected only such families as bad members quite ema 
ciated artd showed bones and ribs prominently or showed 
other signs of starvation ) goes to prove the necessity of 
Government gratuitous relief on a liberal scale in many 
villages on this side. Up to now no relief has been started 


by Government here andthe Collector may he requasted to 
start a few relief centres at convenient places or arrange 
to relive distressed and starving people in their own yil- 
lages, as per clause of the Famine Reiief Code, iy payment 
of cash money. 

6. There is no work of any kind going on in this part 
of the district. Work is needed, anda couple of small 
works in Brahmagiri Thana will provide work for those 
who want it. Repair of bunds round the strip of country 
between the Chilka and the sea, + e. from Gopinathpur te 
Satpada, may be very useful. People round ahout Satpadca 
have got fishing and collection of Polang fruit to do, but 
repair of embankment will be doubly u-eful. 

7, We returned last evening traveliing 50 miles-in 
three days, 

We also enquired thoroughly in a fourth villsge Garwal 
only § miles from Puti, and even there-several starvation 
deaths were reported. We have got alist of 13 names, 
Immediate relief was given to 12 fam:lies there. 
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If proof were still needed, the foregoing from 
Mr. Thakker shows the necessity there was for 
him to go to the scene of distress and render 
timely help. The response to the eall for subscrip~ 
tions has been generous. and spontaneous as the 
list published by the Gujarat Sabha would show, 
A further instalment of Ks. 5,000 has been for ‘warded 
to Puri thus bringing the total to Rs..10,000. Through 
the Hon'ble Purshottamdas Thakoredas, a loan of 
Rs. 10,000 lias been granted without interest to 
the committee in order to enable it to open cheap 
rice depots. For, in times of distress even the well-to— 
do suffer owing ta the forcing up of prices by 
greedy dealers, No subseription however has been 
perhaps so striking as tlie one received. from the 
Esplanade High School Poor Box. Such kind of 
charity seems to be the special prerogative of 
Parsees, This Poor Box is a unique. institution 
organised by its Parsee Managers. It is a box to which 
the teachers, other employees and the schoo! boys 
contribute whatever and whenever they can. No 
single subscription however can be less than two 
annas ‘The boys are in no way pressed, but they 
are in every way encouraged to make contribus 
tions out of the pocket and other mouies they nay 
receive. Elaborate rules have been formed for the 
proper manageiment of this trust and its destriku- 
tion. It is an ex»mple worthy of imitation by every 
well-mauaged school, [ Ed. Y, 1.} 
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Mudrenalaya, Chudi Ol, Pankore Naka, Ahmedabad 
H, Desai at the same place, 
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DISTRESS IN OBISSA. 


Subscriptions continue to come in steadily. More 


however will be required. We hope to publish 
riext week an abstract of the subscriptions received 
to date by the treasurersz, Mr. Thakker in his 
latest letter says that relief will have to be given 
upto the month of October, i.e., uptothe time that 
the new crop of rice is ready. Five hundred people 
are receiving help at the present moment. Women 
are giver 50 tolas of rice, children 30 tolas, Calcula- 
ting on that basis roughly, seventy thousand 
rupees will be required, and more will be necessary 
if the number of persons receiving help increases as 
it is likely to. It is rumoured that a special office 
will be appointed by the Government to take charge 
of the relief work, 


PROGRESS OF SWADESHI. 


Two events of importance happened during the 
past week in connection with the Swadeshi move- 
ment. An unpretentious store was opened in Bombay 
by Mr. Gandhi on the 4th instant at the place where 
last yosr be had opened the Shuddh Swadeshi 
Bhaudar. The latter has been taken over by the 
Reok Swadeshi Stores, Experience of the past year 


showed that a forward step was necessary if the 


trae mature of Swadeshi was to be placed before the 
pwblic. The Store of last year was intended to cater 
for those who had taken the first Swadeshi pledge. 
It restricted the votary to the use of cloth woven 


in India from Indian cotton, wool or silk. Desirable | 


though this was, it did not stimulate production in 
a direct menner and true Swadeshi contempleted 
greater production and that too in people’sown homes. 
This production at tha present moment could only 
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made out of home-spun yarn. It could not happen 
until the use of Khaddar became popular and even 
fashionable, The opening of a store making such 
Khaddar available was therefore necessary, if the 
many uses of Khaddar had to be popularised. Messrs. 
Narandas Purshottamdas and Vithaldas Jerajani came 
to the rescue and undertook to open such a store. 
| It is called the Khadi Bhandar and will cater only 
for those who want to make use of Khaddar. It 
‘will demonstrate the possible uses of Khaddar, 
Wonderfully good specimens of bleached and dyed 
Khaddar which could be utilised for making shirts, 
trousers, saris, blouses, curtains, cushion~, etc. were 
exhibited. This Store therefore marks « definite 
step in advance and will not only supply the wants 
of those who have taken the firet pledge but will 
uow fake it possible to introduce the purer pledge 
contemplated last year by Mr (Gandhi, viz, the 
exclusive use of only home-spun and hand-woven 
yarn. The new Siore will contain Khaddar made 
of mill-spun yarn because it is not yet possible tu 
get an unlimited supply of home-spun yarn and to got 
weavers who would care to take the extra trouble 
involved in weaving home-spun yarn. The majority 
of them have lost the cunning they had of using 
homespun yarn and producing the delicate fabric 
of old. At the opening ceremony Mr. Gandhi 
was accompanied by Snhrimati Sarala Devi 
Chaudhrani who was dressed in her Khaddar 
sari and blouse. Mr. Gandhi in his speech at the 
opening ceremony referred to the instance of the 
Duchess of Sutherland whose indefatigable indus- 
try had-popularised the use of homewoven and home- 
spun Scotch tweed furnishing as itdid an honour- 
#ble and lucrative occupation of the hundreds of 
Scotch women. She was able to show that there 
was more art in the rough looking Scotch tweed 
made by the pcor Highlander than in the 
woolen pieces turned out in huge factories, Mr. 
Gandhi said that he would not be satisfied until 
India recognised tho true art in thes home-spun. 
When it became fashionable like the Scotch tweed 
it would, like the latter, fetch a higher price than the 
mill—-made articles thus making it possible to double 
the rates he was now paying for home spun yarn, 


| The same day Mr. Gandhi travelled to Nad.ad with 
Shrimati Sarsla Devi Chaudhraii and Mr, Raja: 

| Gopaiachariar of Madras to open a Swacdeshi store, 

| People had assembled from all the neighbouring 


gondiss of Khedder or Kbadi, i, ¢, cers cotton cloth | villages, There were several hundred lediws WO pre. 
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sent. The opening ceremony was performed. on the { whole the public were prepared to trust it espe- 
5th instant, Mr Gandhi addressing she big audience | cially as it contained three Indian members who 
said that be had great, hopes of the Kaira district | could fairly be claimed to be independent. ‘The first 
He would not bé satisfied unti! the Store he was about | rude shock to this confidence was delivered ee 2 
to open.was to becOme a receiving depot and a dis- | refusal of Lord Hunter's committee to acce @ 
etic centre for all the cloth manufactured in | very moderate and reasonable demand of the Con- 
the villages of Kaira. There was no reason why | gress Committee that the imprisonéd Punjab lead- 
the Managers of the Store should have to go to Bom- ers might be allowed to appear before it to instruct 
bay for their supply. The speaker knew that the | counsel Any doubt that might have been left in 
women of Kaira were quite capable of spinning | the mind of any person has been dispelled by the 
sufficient also for the whole of the Kaira population report of the majority of that committee. The 
and that too during their leisure hours. He hoped | yesult has justified the attitude of the Congress 
that the enterprising men of the district would | Committee. The evidence collected by it shows 
supply‘their women folk with spinning wheels and | what Lord Hunter's committee purposély denied 
dress cotton for the purpose of spinning. We sent | itself. 
out yearly about 2 Rs. per: head for cloth. If the The minority report-stands out like an oasisin & 
seven lakhs of the population of Kaira produced | desert, The Indian members deserve the congra- 
only Rs. 2 worth of cloth per head they would | tulation of their countrymen for having eh to 
be putting into their pockets 14 lakhs of | do their duty in the face of neavy odds. I wish 
rupees per year, and the money according to his | that they had refused fo associate themselves 
plan would be distributed not amongst the rich | even in a modified manner with the condemnation 
few but amongst the poor many. This Swadeshi | of the civil disobedience form of Satyagrah. The 
movement, therefore, among other thingsconstituted | defiant spirit of the Delhi mob on the 306th March 
an insurance fund. The speaker emphasised the | ean hardly be used for condemning a iritual 
fact that the Swadeshi movement could go on only ee which. is hey and ae ine 
if the new stores that were being opened everywhere | tended to restrain the violent tendencies of mobs 
keep the fundamental fact in view viz. that they | and to replace criminal lawlessness by civil dise 
should not become competing agencies with other | obedience of authority, when it has forfeited al} 
stores but that they should stimulate production title to respect. On the 30th March civil dise 
and to that end send out volunteers to the homes | obedience had not even been started. Almost every 
of the people, distribute cotton, collect yarn and ‘great popular demonstration has been hitherte 
cloth on cash payment basis. That was how the | attended _all the world over by a certain amount of 
East India Company Agents gained a footing in | jawlessness, The demonstration of 30th March and 
India. There a all the greater reason why to | oth April could have been held under any other 
reestablish our Indian industries, we should apply aegis as under that of Satyagrah. I hold that with- 
ee See ee shility and mnduaey and econo- | out the advent of the spirit of civility and order 
ee — asthe East Indis Company 8 Agents. liness, the disobedience would have taken a much 
= — a ‘ag eRe Mite pvaetd more violent form than it did even at Delhi, It 
oe great eekshilitien nad the oountees Se eI | an only the wonderfully quick acceptance by the 
people, of the principle of Satyagrah that effec- 
oe tively checked the spread of violence throughout 
Young India, the length and breadth of India. And even to-day 
Ahmedabad, Wednesday, wth June, 1920, 


it is not the memory of the black barbarity of 
General Dyer that is keeping the undoubted restless. 
ness among the people from breaking forth into 
violence. The hold that Satyagrah has gained 
on the people—it may he even against their will— 
is curbing the forces of disorder and violence. But 
I must not detain the reader on a defence of Satya. 
grah against unjust attacks. If it has gsined 4 
foothold in India, it will survive much fiercer ate 
tacks than the one made by the majority of the 
| Hunter Committee and somewhat supported by 
the minority. Had the majority report been de- 
fective only in this direction and correct in every 
other there would have been nothing but praise 
for it. After all Satyagrah is a new experiment 
in political field. And a hasty attributing to it of 
any popular disorder would have been pardonable, 

The universally pronounced adverse judgment 
upon the report and the despatches rests upon far 
more painful revelations. Look at the msn 


POLITICAL FREEMASONRY. 
( By M. K, Gandhi ) 

Freemasonry 1s a secret brotherhood which has 
more by its secret and iron rules than by ita ser- 
vice to humanity obtained a hold upon some of 
the best minds. Similarly there seems to be some 
seeret-eode of conduct governing the official class 
in India before which the flower of the great Bri- 
tish uation fall prostrate and unconsciously become 
instruments of injustice which as private individuals 
thiey would be ashamed of perpetrating. In no otber 
way is it possible for one to understand the majo- 
rity report of the Hunter Committee, the despatch 
of the Government of India and the reply thereto 
of the Secretary of State for India, Inspite of the 
energetic protests of a section of the Press to the per. 
sonnel of the committee, it might be said that on the 
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festly laboured defence of every official act of in- 
humanity except where condemnation could not be 
avoided through the impudent admissions made by 
the actors themselves; look at the special pleading 
introduced to defend General Dyer even against 
himself; look at the vain glorification of Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer although it was his spirit that actuated 
every act of criminality on the part of the sub- 
ordinates; look at the deliberate refusal to examine 
bis wild career before the events of April. His 
acts were an open book of which the committee 
ought to have taken judicial notice. Instead of 
accepting everything that the officia:s had to say, 
the Committee’s obvious duty was to tax itself to 
find_out the real cause of the disorders. It ought 
to have gone out of its way to search 
out the inwardness of the events. Instead of 
patiently going behind the hard crust ‘of official do- 
cuments, the Committee allowed itself to be guided 
with criminal laziness by mere official evidence. The 
report and the despatches, in my humble opinion, 
constitute an attempt to condcne official lawlessness. 
The cautious and half-hearted condemnation pro- 
nounced upon General Dyer’s massacre and the 
notorious crawling order only deepens the disappoint- 
ment of the reader as he goes through page after 
page of thinly disguised official whitewash. I ‘need, 
however, searcely attempt eny elaborate examina- 
tion of the report or the despatches which have 
been so justly censured by the whole national press. 
whether of the moderate or the extremist hue. 
The point to consider it how to break down this 
secret—be the secrecy ever so unconscious—conspi- 
racy to uphold official iniquity. A scandal of this 
magnitude cannot be tolerated by the nation, if it is 
to preserve its self-respect and become a free part 
ner in the Empire. The All-India Congress Com- 
mittee has resolved upon convening a_ special ses- 
sion of the Congress for the purpose of considering, 
among other things, the situaton arising from the 
réport. In my opinion the time has arrived when 
we must cease torely upon mere petitions to Par- 
liament for effective action. Petitions will have 
value, when the nation has behind it the power to 
enforce its will. What power then have we? When 
we are firmly of opinion that grave wrong has 
been done us and when after an appeal to the high- 
est authority we fail to secure redress, there must 
be some power available to us for undoing the 
wrong. It is true that in the vast majority of cases, 
it is the duty of a subject to submit to wrongs on 
failure of the usual procedure, so long as they do 
not affect his vital being. But every nation and 
every individual has the right, and it is their duty, 
to rise against an intolerable wrong. I do not 
believe in armed risings. They are a remedy worse 
than the disease sought to be cured. They are a 
token of the spirit of revenge and impatience 
and anger. The method of violence cannot 
do good in the long run Witness the effect 
of the armed rising of the allied powers against 


Germany. Have they not become even like tho 
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Germans, as the later have been depicted to us by 
them ? 

We havea better method. Unlike that of 
violence it certainly involves the exercise of res- 
traint and patience; but it requires also resoluteness 
of will. This method is to refuse to be party to the 
wrong No tyrant has ever yet succeeded in his pur- 
pose without carrying the victim with him, it may 
be, as it often is, by foree. Most people choose rather 
to yield to the will of the tyrant than to suffer for 
the consequence of resistance. Hence does terrorism 
form part of the stock—-in-trade of the tyrant. But 
we have instances in history where terrorism has 
failed to impose the terrorist’s will upon his victim. 
India has the choice before her now. if then the 
acts of the Punjab Government be an insufferable 
wrong, if the report of Lord Hunter’s committee 
and the two despatches be a greater wrong by reason 
of their grievous condonation of these acts, it is clear 
that we must refuse to submit to this official vio- 
lence. Appeal the Parliament by all means if 
necessary, but if the Parliament fails us and if we 
are worthy to call ourselves a nation, we must refuse 
to uphold the Government by withdrawing co-ope+ 
ration from it. 


THE MAHOMEDAN DECISION. 
(By M. K Gandhz) 

The Khilafat meeting at Allahabad has unani- 
mously reaffirmed the principle of non—co—operation 
and appointed an executive committee to lay down 
and enforce a detailed programme. This meeting 
was preceded by a joint Hindu-Mahomedan meet- 
ing at which Hindu leaders were invited to give 
their views. Mrs. Besant, the Hon’ble Pandit Mala- 
viyaji, the Hon’bles Dr Saprua, Motilal Nehru, Chin- 
tamani and others were present at the meeting. lt 
was a wise step on the part of the Khilafat Com- 
mittee to invite Hindus representing all shades of 
thought to give them the benefit of their advice. 
Mrs. Besant and Dr. Sapru strongly dissuaded the 
Mahomedans present from the policy of non-co- 
operation. The other Hindu speakers made non- 
committal speeches. Whilst the other Hindu speak- 
ers approved of the principle of non-co-operation in 
theory, they saw many practical difficulties and 
they feared also complications arising from Mahome- 
dans welcoming an Afghan invasion of India. The 
Mahomedan speakers gave the fullest and frankest 
assurances that they would fight to a man any in- 
vader who wanted to conquer India, but they were 
equally frank in asserting that any invasion from 
without undertaken with a view to uphold the pres- 
tige of Islam and to vindicate justice would have 
their full sympathy if not their actual support. It is 
easy enough to understand and justify the Hindu 
caution, 1t is difficult to resist the Mahomedan 
position. In my opinion, the best way to prevent 
India from becoming the battle ground between the 
forces of Islam and those of the English is for Hindus 
to make non-co-operation & complete and immediate 

success, and 1 have little doubt that if the Maho. 


medans remain trae totheir declared intention and 


are able to exercise self-restraint, ard make sacri- 
fices the Hindus will-“play the game” and join them 
in the campaign of non-cooperation. I feel equally 
certain that the Hindus will not assist Mahomedans 
in promoting or bringing about ap armed conflict 
‘between the British Government and their allies, and 
Afghanistan. British forces are too well organised 
to admit of any succéstful invasion of the Indian 
frontier. The only way, therefore, the Mahomedans 
can carry on an efiective struggle on behalf of the 
honour of Islam is to take up non-cooperation 
in real earnest, It will not only be compelete- 
ly effective if itis adopted by the people on an 
extensive scale, but it will.also provide full scope 
for individual conscience. If 1 cannot bear an 
injustice’ done by an individual or a corporation, 
and if I am directly or indirectly instrumental in 
upholding that individual or corporation, 1 must 
answer for it before my Maker; but I have done all 
it is humanly possible for me to do consistently with 
the moral ccde that refuses to injure even the wrong- 
doer, if 1 cease to support the injustice in the manner 
described akove. In uj-plying therefore such a great 
force there thouuld be ro baste, there’ should 
be no temper shown, Non ccoperation must be and 
remain abeolutely a voluntary effort. The 
whole thing then, depends upon Mahomedans 
themselves, If they will but help themselves, Hindu 
help will come and the Government, great and mighty 
though it is, will have to bend before this irresistible 
foree. No Goverrment can possibly withstand the 
bloodless opposition of a whole nation, 


INDIANS AEROAD. 
(By C. F. Andrews. ) 


There is one thing thatQtémes out more and more 
clearly as experience goes concerning the treatment 
of Indiaus abrcad. It isthis, that cur Indian vii- 
lage-men and women are too ecorcmically cefeuce- 
less to be sent into fcreign countries, 1bewsands ct 
miles across the sea, to become tixe labourer on groat 
estates owned by great compantie-, and ran on partly 
capitalistic lines. 1 have been twice now to Natal, ani 
twice to Fiji. in both countries, iliousands of in- 
dentured Indian labourers, men and women have 
been triusported and transplanted by immigration. 
They were recruited by professional recruiters 
who were paid so much per head for éach villager 
whom they induced to go out,—and the price for a 
woman was higher than the price for a man, be- 
cause &@ Woman was invre difficult to obtain. A vast 
number of these men and women were induced to 
go out by these professional recruiiers by sheer 
deception. They were not informed anything about 
the conditions of the life to which they were going, 
and in very many instances, tiey were told deli 
berace lies about 1b. Even the Government itself 
participated iu this fraud, because, in Fiji for 
example, ludian labourer. were infcrmed that they 
would get one shilling 1, @, twelve annas, a day; 
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| but they were not told that they would only get 


wages for 5} days iu the week, nor were they told 
that the cost of-living would be three times greatel 
in Fiji than it is in India itself. Thus, one very 
respectsble villager, who bad been receiving 6 
annas a dav in India, and went out deliterately, on 
the word of the Indian Goverumert, thirkivg to 
better his condition, told me himself that his condi- 
tion was worse instead of better in Fiji, because £ 
shilling in Fiji did not go as far as six abbas 10 
india. 

‘The economic ignorarice and helplessness which 
thus can be traced in India itself with the recrui- 
ting and iudenture, follows the steps of these I dian 
villagers all the time they are abroad. In a foreign 
country, whose customs and habits of life are all dif- 
ferent and there are no village laws and sanctions 
about marriage and other moral sanctions, the life 
of our Indian village people goes to wreck and ruin, 
The morality, which in the Indian village was of @ 
high order,—especially in the purity of the domestic 
life— breaks down completely; and I have seen sume 
of the most pitiful sights in my fe onorg the 
Indian women who have gone ebread, and 1 bave 
heard from their cwn lips the story of their depra- 
dation, told with tears of shame. _ 

Itis true, that, out of the thousands who thus 
go out a few manage through eheer force of charac- 
ter to struggle out of the mire. These make a new 
start and become prosperous,—but how tew there 
are who do this ? And how many sacrifice the most 
precious thing in life,—their Dkurma, their moral 
character--while they strive io get money! The 
majority sink instead of rising; their life becomes 
worse, not better. 

Many years ago, I was an ardent advocate of 
Indian Emigration. It seemed to me, that it: would 
relieve the conge-tion of India’s population, and 
also would stir witb activity the stagration of the 
social order, and shake off frem Inuian iife some of 
its thoroughly bad customs. I felt also, that the 
spirit of acventure was needed ana rome kuuw ledge 


ofa grester end wider world; AH there gains, 1 
noped, might come from Emigration. 
My first shuck wes what I saw in Notal, m 


1913-1914, when | was.there with Mahatma Gandhi. 
I can never in my whole life forget one mornitig at 
Phoenix, how 1 was told that a poor Tan] labourer 
iad escaped fromthe plantation, near by, and had 
come tc the Ashram for refuge. 1 went out to see him 
and help him, if I could do soin any way. At the 
sight of me—an Englishman--he shrank back 


jus: like a hunted animal, and was prepared to run 


away ouce more. The look of fear in his eyes still 
remains, in my mind as I picture the scene even 
to-day nearly seven years late?. 

Then Mahatma Gandhi came up and all was 
changed. The fear went away from his eyes, and 
he came near and made his obeisance,. Mahatma 
Gandhi went upto him and saw the wounds of the 
lash upon his back, He showed them tome. They 


were quite recent. 
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Maha. ma Gandhi asked Mr. W. W. Pearson to go 
and watcu the case in the Magistrate’s court. There 
was a chirge brouvht ayuinst the Tamil labourer 
of deserting his work, and the counter- harge 
bought ayaiust the manayer of using violence ‘Ihe 
scene in the covrt--so Mr Pearson told me after- 
wards--was & very travesty of justice. The Magis. 
trate hob-nobbed with the manager, who was 
accused of cruelty. The complaint against the ma- 
nager was dismissed, and the Tami] labourer was sent 
tack to work under the same n aster who had lashed 
him before. He was legally beund to that master 
for five years and could not escape. 

These things opened my eyes. Further more, 
Mahatma Gandhi explained to me the ccnditions 
under which the lubourers lived--the forced im- 
morality due to their position--the temptations to 
drunkenness and gambling openly placed before 
him, at their very door, and not seldom encouraged 
when the 5 years of indenture drew to its close, in 


order to make the labourers penniless and so to get ; 


them to sign on again, for another indenture, for | 


another period of years. 


to improve the system: to make the regulations 
much stricter, to prevent fraudulent and forcible 


recruiting, to increase the population of women and | 


men on the Estates, to get Indians to emigrate in 
families, instead of as individuals,” 

I was in that mood and state of mind, when I 
went out for the first time to Fiji. - 

(To be continued.) 
* SEED OF RACE.” 
To the Editor, ‘* Young India.” 
Dear Sir, 

I have just received a criticism of my book 
* Seed of Kace” contained in your issue of the 
lItm February. Your reviewer approves of my 
standpoint, but, dealing with my statement that 
Indian: culture should also be given a place togéther 
with Euglsh studies, says that the tone of this and 
other remarks sounds apologetic, which seems un- 
fortunate aud hardly consisten; with the note which 
I submitted to the Caleutta University Commission. 
It is certainly unfortunate that I used language 
which has apparently ill expressed what I wanted 
to say. To correct this misunderstanding I-now 
write. Iam the last person to apologise for Indian 
culture, the fostering of which Il have consistently 
urged, not as a matter of concession or expediency, 
but of right—the right of every individual and 
raciai soul to fully and freely express itself in 
aceurdance with Svadharma, I have done s0 also 
becuuse 1 believe in its beneficial influence on the 
world at large. 

As your reviewer admirably says, Indian culture 
is no cripple, and when it borrows from elsewhere 
it must do soin its fulness and strength and not 
out of a sense of its own impotency or deficiency, 
by which I understand incajacity. Indian culture 


| 
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and crown of the educational edifice. With this 
general proposition I agree. but what do we mean 
by fostering Indian culture? Some merely under- 
stand thereby the teaching of what has been thought 
and done in the past, and then its mere reprodue- 
tion to-day. I do not, I understand by this phrase 
primarily the liberation of the general Indian 
Sanyskara from all alien incrustation, and then its 
nourishment, so that it may become in its turn a 
living cause of cultural forms to-day. These may 
or may not be the same asthe fcrms of the past, 
but whatever they be, they are vitally prcduced as 
fresh creations and not merely taken over into the 
present because they have lingered over, often with 
spent force, from the past. These past cultural 
forms are the useful and indeed indispensable sub- 
ject of our study— indispensable because they recall 
and strengthen the Sangskara which has produced 
the Arya Dharma. We steep ourselves in tradition, 
not merely to automatically reproduce it, but to 
make ourselves worthy of our forbears, capable of 
being as vitally creative as they were. But since 


| they lajd the foundations much has happened, Other 
But even then, I said to myself,——‘‘ it is possible | 


cultures have elsewhere grown up and become 
known to Indias Are we not to study these and 
uppropriate from them what is suitable to ug Or 
are we to build, a cultural hotbouse, forcing plante 
which will not live in the rude movements of the 
aira of Heaven? Certainly not. We enrich the 
Sangskara by every widening of our knowledge; 


' therefore English and other cultures should “ algo ” 
' be studied. As my remarks were addressed to those 
interested in the furtherance of English studies, I 
putitin the form that Indian culture must algo 


: have its place. Those who have not fallen into the 
. path of error have scarcely need of counsel. 
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/ approach to others who have perfected theirs. 
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It is inthis way that the so-called “universal” 
as opposed to “regional”? culture will ( if at all) 


‘come about. As each race and man acts according 


to his own Dharma, thatis according to natural 
law, heand they perfect their form, for Dharma 
is the Law of Form. In perfecting our forms we 
The 
highly intellectual, moral, and spiritual are every— 
where akin, and this is as a Russian friend of mine 
calls it “the International of Culture.” It ig not 
to be obtained by neglect of one’s own Dharma 
and by taking a bit here anda bit there to make 
up some combination which is neither “fish, flesh, 
fowl], nor even good red herring,” But in practice 
the following case arises-the case of those whose 
intellect, capacity, general development, and opportue 
nities do not permit of this both intensive and ex. 
tensive culture. Take for instance the ordinary 
Indian peasant-what of him ? If it be the fact that 
education both in his own and other cultures can- 
not be given, then, naturally, his own 
ture must be given the first place. Great care 
must be taken in dealing with the question of 
primary education in India, for here the mischief 
may If we the people from their 


racial cul- 


occur, sever 


should, he says, be at once the basis, superstructure, , past traditions it is difficult to recall them, Wherens 
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if they are preserved they can be added to or im- 
proved later on, All this is becoming increasingly 
recognized now-a-days, when the people are getting 
away from what the late Henry James called “s 
superstitious valuation of Europe.” If there is in 


other parts of the world a “ rebarbarization, ” as. 


Herbert Spencer feared, it may be that in such case 
the True, the Good, and the Beautiful will be upheld 
by a cultivated and aristocratic India which with 
its roots deep in the past bears exemplary flower 
in the present, Certainly it is necessury, as your 
reviewer does, to feel all this passionately, Those 
who think it necessary to apologise for their Race 
and its traditions have ceased to belong to the 
former and to be worthy to carry on the latter, 
The late George Tyrrell in one of his recently. pub- 
lished letters says: ‘‘ I begin to think the only real 
sin is suicide or not being oneself.” Just sq, But 
if so, we certainly should not apologise for ‘being 
what we ought to be. 
Bath, 
May 8th, 1920, 


I am, dear Sir, 
Yours truly, 
(Sd.) John Woodroffe, 


[ We are glad Sir John has explained himself as 


régards his views of the place of Indian culture in 
the education of Indian youths. We hope he has 
not misunderstood us. We are not for reproducing 
old forms without considering whether they are good 
or bad, Nor do we want a cultural hothouse; what we 
maintain is, howmuchsoever important a knuwledg. 
of English culture may be to the Indians of to-day it 
need not form the Sine guo non of all Indian edu- 


cation. What we would wish is that when the Indian 


Educational System is fully developed and orgainsed 
a study of English and other foreign cultures should 
form part of a post graduate course. We admit that 
a knowledge of different cultures will enable us to 
perfect our own by assimilating the best of the others, 
Perhaps in the God’s world differences will persist, 
but they must not represent divisions: they must 


be like facets of one beautiful em. Has not the 
Lord Said : “ Nastyanto ticasyn Me’?—Ed. Y. 1] 


OUR MADRAS LETTER. 
Laxzour. 

The situation has not improved since last week. 
The Madura Mill hands are still holding cut, The 
employers have taken hew and raw hands and are 
trying to keep some of the machines going. A 
number of important printing presses in Madras 
are closed on account of labour trouble. One of 
them is the High Court Press, and murder cage re- 
ferences are delayed for this reason. All the presses 
involved are Indian-owned, Meanwhile the Printers’ 
Union with members working under more than 200 
different employers had its first anniversary on Sun- 
day last with @ workman in the chair, There is 
also a’strike in the workshop of a big European 
firm, which has lasted so far for 15 days. On the 
top of all this on Tuesday the Indian workmen in 
the Electrjc Corporation which supplies power for 
the trams and the lighting of the city, have gone 
Qa strike, Reduced power goutinues te be supplied, 


seer for the 


however; but it is feared this may not be possible 
much longer. The oil and petrol men who had 
rejoined after their last strike have gone out again 
not satisfied with the performance of the promises 
held out. There is a Labour Commissioner who is 
an experienced Indian Civil Servant of whom much 
was expected. But he is invested with very little 
power and is really unable to settle disputes where 
the employers hold out. That he could not com- 
pel the Madura Mill-owners to employ a lady-over- 
hundreds of women-workers who 
struck only for this single reason, is positive proof 
of his helplessness, 
THE CHURKHA. 

South India has not yet realised the meaning 
of the hand-spinning movement. We have still to 
see that as long as the weavers have to depend on 
foreign yarn, be it British or Japanese, there is 
no emancipation. The taste for thin counts has 
not yet been overcome. This is due to an insufficient 
realisation of the national importance of wearing 
thick cloth in order that foreign yarn may be replaced. 
People still ask whether hand-spinning will 
bring adequate wages to the spinner. As long as 
present conditions continue, hand-spun yarn cannot 
serve a8 @ wage-earning occupation. Does knit- 
ting, painting or singing bring. any wages to the 
ladies who spend their leisure time in these occupa- 
tions? The spinning wheel must be installed in 
every middle class house where an hour or more 
can be saved by the ladies from domestic work. 
If men can without personal profit spend their 
leisure time in recreations or in political work, why 
should not the women be employed in spinning for 
the nation? If only all who can spare a little 
leisure time thus turn the spinning wheel the 
question of yarn would be solved. If we add to 
this number the poorer class of women who may 
prefer smaller earnings in their own homes to 
bigger wages amidst temptations and insults, we 
can entirely dispense with foreign yarn, 

KHILAFAT. 

“New India” continues strongly to oppose non- 
co-operation. The opposition of friends is but « 
proof of their sincere affection. No one can com- 
plain that such opposition is an impediment to a 
movement. We should be grateful to those who 
point out any error in our judgment or any lurk- 
ing weakness that has escaped our attention, There 
is another kind of opposition which may be deprecat- 
ed, but still need not cause any anger on our part, 
If the sincerity or the strength of those who have 
pledged themselves to non—co-operation is doubted 
or denied, though this is by no means fair to the 
men against whom such aspertions are cast, it is 
but a mild foretaste of the trials which those 
pledged to undertake sacrifice and suffering must 
be prepared to pass through. Such distrust and 
ridicule should serve automatically to prepare and 


strengthen us. The beet answer to a charge of 
insincerity or weakness isto show by action that 
the charge is baseless and further to strengthen 
gneself by prayer. 
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Some of those who are opposed to the programme | legislative councils, Only thusshall we be able to make 
of non-co-operation have however adopted a third | the bast use of the councils. I suggest also that 


course which is fraught with mischief. Though | voters should not identify themselves with any party 
they oppose the programme, they claim to interpret | or its quarrels, They should consider candidates’ 
it for its followers, and lay down what should and | views and not their party. Their character should 
should not be done at once. For instance, they lay | weighmore even than their views A man of character 
down that no one accepting Mr. Gandhi’s plan should | will make himself worthy of any position he is 
stand for the new council elections; that if they | given. Even his mistakes will not much matter, 
are already in the councils they should resign or | 1 consider it impossible for a man without character 
keep aloof at once. Some assume that lawyers | 0 do higher national Service 50 that if I were a 
accepting non-co-operation may permit themselves | Voter from among the list, 1 would first select men 
to practise, while they ask others to give up public of character and then I would understand their 
services. Others again lay down that lawyers are | VICWS. My questions to them would be: oc ce 
holders of honorary offices and therefore should (1) Do you approve of the present Swadeshi 
give up practice at once. Those who accept non— | Movement If s0, are you prepared to levy heavy 
co-operation programme must however be per- import duties on foreign cloth ? will you favour 
entited a tle the -Cantral Khilafat Gonimiitce’s legislation for cheapening the materials and machi- 
instructions in preference to the interpretations of | 2€ry required to produce Swadeshi articles t 
those who oppose that programme. If Mr. Gandhi (2) Do you hold that all the affairs of a province 
deprecates individual and premature action and should be conducted in its Own vernacular and 
wants us to wait till any particular point of time, that the affairs of the Nation should be conducted 
we should do so in spite of being egged on by | im Hindustani—a combination of Hindi and Urdu ? If 
others. If the instructions sre that non-co-opera- | YOU do, will you endeavour incessantly to introduce 
tion does not prevent candidates from standing the use of the vernaculars in administration of the 
for council seats, but that they should be prepared respective provinces, and the national language in 
to resign them ficken the time for such action | the Imperial administration ? Sa 
axrives, it m@ our duty not to be disturbed by the (3) Do you hold that present division of the 
ba Fhe provinces of India was made for administrative 
a ai ri and political purposes and that no regard was paid 
to the people’ wishes ? And do you hold that this 
division has done much harm to the national growth ? 
If you think so, will you try to bring out a re- 
distribution on a linguistic basis as early as possible? 
4. Do you hold that there ic not the remotest 
likelihood of India’s regeneration without Hindu- 
Moslem unity And if you think so, are you, if a 
Hindu, willing to help the Mussalmans in all legiti- 
mate ways in their trouble? 


A satisfactory answer to them alone will entitle 
the candidates to my vote if I had one, I suggest 
these questions because Iregard them as of great 
| importanee, If the electors do not see any signifi- 
cance in these questions, they may put others which 
they consider to te of greater importance for the 
upliftment of the Nation. It is not the particular 
questions that matter but the knowing of candi« 
dates’ views on national questions. My attempt 
forthcoming elections to the choice of the voters | 1s to point out that we need an electorate 
in the columns of Navajivan. We give below the | which is impartial, _indedepent and intelligent, 
cututaaaee If the electors do not interest themselves in national 

| 


Before Mr. Gandhi's message deprecating in- 
dividual and premature action, the resignation by 
Mr. Yakub Hasan of all his honorary offices was 
quickly followed by several resignations in the 
mofassal of Municipal Councillors and Honorary 
Magistrates. The Madura—Ramnad district con- 
ference gave a respectful hearing toMrs. Besant 
and adopted a resolution of non-co-operation by an 
overwhelming maiority. The Hon. Mr. B. V. Nara- 
simma lJyer spoke beautifully at the conference 
when dealing with this question. The Andhra provin- 
cial conference has similarly adopted non-co-operation 
after hearing able expositions against it. The Malabar 
conference also adopted it and the Moppillas are 


organising. , 


WHAT SHOULD THE VOTERS DO? 
Mr. Gandhi has devoted his second article on the 


3 : :| | affairs and remain unconcerned with what goes on 

Fiaied shri oe waegia ae ape in their midst, and if they elect men wae whom 
elections will ws pny cs Pal Ate: mom- | they have private relations or whose aid they need 
= gine d ssp pte ponies ce to | for themselves, this state of things can dono good 
a Sate emahinty, In all our cities the citi- | 0 the country, on the emote it will be harmful, 
zens have been exercising the municipal franchise. Now it remains to be considered what the elec. 
And of these elections it cannot be said that the | tors should do if they do not receive satisfactory 
electors have always acquitted themselves in a wise | answer to their questions or if they cannot find men 
r. Electors’ private relations with the candi- | of character. It is an established custom with re. 

dates inte often weighed with them more than the gard to elections that electors, if they do not find any 
candidates’ qualifications, It would be well if we candidate to their liking, they need not register 
wet up a better standard, for he elections to the | their votes, In such @ case abstention amounts 
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to an exercise of one’s votes. Exceptron was 
taken to this procedure, that if good electors 
refuse to make their choice bad electors would 
make the worst choice. This is to a certain extent 
true, But suppose in a certain place all candidates 
being drunkards the better portion of the electorate 
abstain from voting and the candidates manage to 
secure votes from their kind, can they exercise any 
influence in the councils? No‘doubt their vote has 


its numerical, value, but their views and speeches ’ 


cannot influence the council, Moreover an 
intelligent abstention has its own effect. The 
electors having once failed to find a proper candidate 
will next time take steps to find out asuitable man 
and elect him, and by so doing they will raise the 
level of their own place. In a growing nation people 
are ab’e to understand the national aflairs and they 
are expected to purify the political atmosphere they 
live in and io maintain its purity. All enlightened 
and thoughtful voters will find that occasionally 
situations must arise when they will have to pur- 
posely refuse to register their votes. I earnestly 
hope that on such occasions our electors will have 
sourage to do so. I hope that when they do exer- 
cise the vote they will give.it to the best man no 
matter to which party he belongs. — 


INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA. 


After exposing the black motives underlying the » 


recommendations of the’Convention of Associations 
and of the Economic Commission, the memorandum 
proceeds:— 

Having thus reduced to its true meaning and propor- 
tions the Européan ‘opposition, the Indian Community 
desires to place the following views on record, in the 
knowledge that they have the support of the Indian people 
and the sympathy of the Government of India : 

WHAT INDIANS WANT. 

It is no longer possible for the people of India and 
the Indian settlers in British East Africa to tolerate or 
recognise anything in the nature of racial differentia- 
tiow, whether as a matter of “administrative convenience” 
or by statutory enactment, If the European settlers 
could not content themselves with equality of treatment 
with their Indian fellow-subjects, they need not have 
come to or stayed in a couztry already widely-populated 
by Indians, and in which’Indians had preceded them by 
many generations; and had His Majesty’s Government 
done their duty towards the Indian - population, the 
disabilities to-day complained of would never have been 
imposed. The Imperial Government have never justified 
and cannot possibly justify to the people of India tho 
anti-Indian ‘policy: that bas been. tacitly and officially 


: adopted for the past thirteen years, The Indian com- 
munities in the neighbouring territories of Zanzibar, 
Uganda, and -Tanganyika have watched with alarm the 


a a I a a TS = RECN 
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growth of anti:Indian feeling in the Protectorate, whose | 


effects they are already beginning to feel. The policy 


of racial differentiation as regards: ownership of land in | 


townships has already feen put into operation in Uganda, 
where it has hitherto been absent. Yet the Uganda 


Koonomic Commission, which has just reported. says of 
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the Indian settler: “The country owes much to the 
Indian trader, and we consider a broad policy of tolera- 
tion should be adopted towards’ him. He has shown 
energy and enterprise, and has assisted in the opening up 
of the more remote districts. He is also of value as 
agriculturist, and his activities in this direction might 
be well encouraged.” ‘That India is far from reconciled 
to the evil fate that has befallen her children in South 
Africa is evident from the anxiety with which the 
mission tothe Union of Sir Benjamin Rcbertsov, on 
behalf of the Government of India, is being watched, 
It would be disastrous, and it would be regarded as « 
breach of faith on the part of the British Government, 
if the history of the South African Indians were re- 
peated.in the East Africa Protectorate and the adjacent 
territories. India is proud of ¢he results of the efforts 
of her colonists settled for centuries in East Africa, and 
she cannot possibly look with equanimity upon a move- 
ment calculated to injure fatally a most important por- 
tion of her foreign trade. It is felt by all classes of 
the Indian people that, when the temperate parts of the 
Empire, controlled by self governing European com- 
munities, are, for all practical purposes, closed to Indian 
immigration, it would be inequitable and unperdonable 
if, asisnow being attempted in the East Africa Pro- 
tectorate, the same policy of exclusion were adopted. 
Therefore, -Indians deem it essential, in the interests 
of all the elements of the mixed population of the 
country, that an absolutely open door, as regards im- 
migration, should be maintained. Immigrants of both 
European and Indian origin should be equally welcoms 
and given aqual opportunities for the development of 
individual enterprise, and no special privileges should 
be given to any section of the population. 

The political, as well as the municipal franchise, which 
are at present ccnfined to Europeans, should be equally 
conferred upon Indians. It is absurd to hold that Indians, 
who, in large numters, in their own country, in British 
Guiana, Trinidad, Fiji, and ever in the Cape Colony, have 
been enfranchised, should, when settled in East Africa, 
where the average is higher, be incapable of exercising 
the franchise. It is not even disguised that the Eurcpean 
community have opposed an extension of the frarchise to 
Indians because they wish, in a Colony that owes: its very 
existence to Indian foresight, courage, and enterprise, té 


enjoy a moroyoly of ;olitical power in the pretended in- 
terests of the native inhabitants. 

The people of India naturally look to His Majesty's 
Gover1 ment to remove all racial checks, bars, arc oiffer- 
entiations : such, for «xan ple, as the excluticn of 11. cians 
from the Executive Council; the practical municipal dis- 
franchisement of Indians in. Naircbi; thé preferential 
grants of land to Luropeans; the encouragement of settle- 
ment by European ex-soldiers; the sale of the Crown lands 
by auction at which Indians are forbidden to bid, to the 
detriment of the finances of the Golony; the power granted 
to the Governor uuder the Crown Lands Ordinance (1915) 
enabling him to veto (as he has invariably done in prac: 
tice) the transfef of European owned land to Indian pur- 
chasers; the policy of racial stggestion in townships and 
extra-municipal area-; and the introcuction of legislation 
ostensibly of a general character, but capable of speviel 
administration for political purposes acainst Indians, 
an Exeoutive contrdiled by a-bostile white minority. 


( To be doncleuded.) 
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Notes. 


The Repatriation Scheme—Mr, Gandhi writes 
to the Press as follows:— 

With reference to the approval that seems to 
have been accorded to the scheme of repatriation 
said to have been recommended by the South African 
Commission and accepted by the Union Government, 
I would respectfully caution the public against 
accepting the proposed scheme, The public have not 
the interim report of the Commission. We do not 
know the conditions of repatriation. It seems to 
me, therefore, that it is most hazardous to venture 
any Opinion at all ona scheme of which we have 
the most imperfect knowledge. Generally, it must 
be stated that any scheme of State repatriation 
must be looked upon with the gravest suspicion, espe- 
cially when the scheme is fathered by those who 
are uncompromisingly hostile to Indian aspirations. 

The Indians of South Africa are able to remain 
in that country because of their domicile, I very 
much fear that the proposed scheme will be found 
to involve the forfeiture of domicile against the 
acceptange of repatriation money, that is, passage back 
to India and possibly a trifling sum as pocket money. 
Iam inclined to think that apart from everything 
else such consideration will be wholly insufficient 
for giving away a valuable right. I would hardly 
call any such repatriation as purely voluntary, 

This, however, is one of the many objections 
that may be advanced against the proposed repatri- 
ation. Ihave no doubt that the best thing is to 
suspend judgment till we have the full scheme 
before us for examination. It is to be hoped that 
the Government of India willtake the public fully 
into its confidenee before pronouncing upon the 
scheme, 


Distress in Orissa—Mr. Thakker has sent in 
further report of his travels from which we observe 
that the area of distress is really greater than he 
at first thought. In our last issue the number of 
those in receipt of relief ig given at 500. This is 
printer’s devil. The numter is 5000. Mr. Thak 
now fears that the number will increase, 

is, there is nobody in Orissa who can give 
tion about the whole district, Communicat 
neither easy nor rapid. The peopie are so under- 
mined by constant famines that they do not know 
what it is to cemplain, They take Starvation ag 
their normal condition, Till, therefore, a man like 
Mr, Thakker goes to such places, and reports, India 
sleeps innocently believing that all is well, We hope 
that Mr, Thakker will not only investigate the full 
area of distress but will also make the observations 
80 as to discover the permanent causes of the chro- 
nic distress and suggest remedies therefor. A cut. 
ting from a newspaper sent by hit shows that the 
unfortunate inhabitants of Orissa suffer annually 
from ravages of flood. The writer Suggests that these 
floods are avoidable because they are due to faulty 
or weak embankment. He Suggests a thorough exa- 
mination of the matter by expert engineers. This 


is manifestly a matter for the Government to look 
inte, 


ker 
The fact 
informa- 
ions are 


A Practical view—A Madras 
writes to us:— 

“The stage in the non-~co~o 
must cause the greatest anxiety, in the hear future, is the 
relinquishment of salaried Offices. First ag regards 
“menial” service it may safely be presumed that the 
men employed in such service can easily take up non= 
Government labour and get the same if not better 
wages. As regards what is called « superior ” service, a 
few figures as to the number of posts held by Mussalmans 
in Government servise inthe Madras Presid 
helpful in preventing an exaggerated anxiety in 
On Ist April 1919, there were only 58 Mussalmans in 
this province on salaries above Rs, 200 per month, only 
100 on salaries ranging between Rs. 80 and Rs, 200 per 
month, only 210 drawing salary above Rs, 40 and less 
than Rs, 80 per month, 510 between Rs. 20 and Rs, 40 
per month, while there were 7060 men drawing salaries 
from ten to twenty rupees per month. Of this number of 
Mussalmans in service as many as 6427 were in the Police 
department, While those drawing higher pay may count 
for influence, the 7500 Mussalmans drawing salaries 
below Rs, 40 a month form the substantia 
problem, 


correspondent 


peration programme that 


ency may be 
this respect, 


. 1 part of the 
It is estimated roughly that the total of salaries 
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drawn by these men in one year amounts to less than 14 | communities, it is incumbant on the Indians to go 


lakhs, This may be taken to.be the cost of a non—violent 
Mussalman strike in Madras for one year, assuming all 
the men. to remain idle, ” 

® i # * 

Our correspondent has demonstrated the absur- 
dity of the anxiety by citing the foregoing figures 
dvd facts. As a matter of fact non—-co-operation 
will never bs worked iu the manner thought by 
anxiety=mongers. No one will give up his post with 
out finding the means of mainta’ning himself, and 
any figures confined to Mahomedans only must fail 
to givean adequate idea of what non-co-operation 
is likely to lead to. We have not the slightest doubt 
that Hindus will whole-heartedly -cooperate with 
their Mussalman brethren. In that respect there- 
fore, the anxiety must be greater if all who leave 
their posts must remain idle. At the same time the 
anxiety will be lessened exactly in the proportion 
that the Hindus join, because the ability to organise. 
will at least be then doubled and the movement 
towards a settlement will be accelerated in geome- 
trical progression, 


Indians in Burma—Referring to our dis. 
approval of the Indo=Burmans’ demand for separate 
representation in the Burma legislative council, 
Mr. Desikachari, a High Court Vakil of Madras, 
writes to us from Kalaw in Burma justifying the 
deinand. The article has appeared in the J. J. 
Reformer’s issue of May 30; we regret we could 


rot reproduce it in these columns for want of space, 
* * 
* 


tion, and what little he adds, only confirms us in 
our opinion. He tells us that the Indians have 
got a stake in the country and the interests of the 
trading and banking Indian commmnities ought to 
be properly safeguarded. He complains that a 
tendency is discernible in Burman advanced circles 
to work out the principle of ‘Burma for Burmang’. 
We cannot find anything wrong in this principle, 
and we repeat that Indians are in Burma only as 
guests. We qujje agree with Mr. Desikachari when 
he observes that the creation of a feeling of fellow- 
ship and brotherhood between the two. sections— 
Indians and Eurmans-is the means to remove the 
existing ill-feéling and its undesirable results, But 
Mr. Desikachari thinks that this object cannot be 
attained unless the Indc-Burmans command a 
po.itical status in the province commensurate with 
their strength and importance, and that unless the 
Indian settlers are assured of a place in the legis- 
lative councils they are not likely to be treated 
with consideration by the Burmese leaders in the 
popular regime that will be gradually introduced 
in the province. 
* % K 

We are of opinion that seperate representation 
for Indians can never be the means of 
creating a brotherly feeling between the Burmans 
and the Indians, Ifthe Burman leaders believe 
that there is a conflict of interests between the two 


bulk of the 


Mr. Desikachari has added little to our informa 


on serving the province and patiently to wait for 
results, Separate representation which is at times 
resorted to a8 a temporary solution, bars, or at: least 
delays the permanent reconciliation. We earnestly 
urge the Indian settlers, to reconsider the whole 


situation and take a wiser and surer path by with 
drawing their untenable claim. 


Bengalis in Behar—The demand for separate 
representation by the Behar-Bengalis stands on «a 
different footing from the corresponding demand 
of the Indians in Burma. The latter are willing 
and voluntary immigrants whereas the great 
Bengalis in Behar are there by 
reason of. thé carving out of the province of Be- 
har.and Orissa on what is called ‘administrative 
convenience.” We have said that the difficulty 
arising out of conflicting, competitive or divergent 
interests the two Gommunities in Behar, and in 
fact in all aur provinces whith are constituted on a 
faise notion of “administrative convenience,” would 
be gréatly minimised if the administrative divisions 
were readjusted on their natural basis linguistic 
redistribution, But our Government is not expected 
to undertake this unless thos affected by the pre- 
sent arrangement, in this particular case, the Behar- 
Bengalis themselves, make incessant demand for 


‘such a distribution, 


| # * 
We, however, notice that the Behar Herald, an 


organ of the Behar—Bengalis, while admitting the 


simplicity and directness of the aforesaid solu- 
tion, thinks that, in their case, itis more separa- 
tist in its tendencies than that of communal repre- 
sentation. “ It will be confess'ng our hopeless incom- 
petence in managing our affairs and settling our dis- 
putes, We felt,’ the Hérald goes on to say, “ that 
if we could~not tackle successfully such a small 
matter as this, we could not with any face approach 
the world with a declaration of our fitness for 
self-government, ” r 
* 4% “ 

We submit that after careful consideration 
of the whole question we see nothing in the 
aforesaid solution to warrant such fulminations, 
Does our competence, our fitness for self-government 
mean a perpetual indulgence and subordinatiou of 
the vital interests—compatible with the fullest 
and freest scope for its advancement—of any one 
community to those of another, merely because the 
two havebeen huddled up by an outside agency, 
for its own convenience ? Is our neighbourly regard 


for oue another to outweigh all other considerations 
both from individual and national point of view ? 


Itshould be consistent with these other considerations, 


Where it is not, it is not our incompetence or 
unfitness but some other source of evil which but 
needs to be removed, Such'a source of evil, in our 
clear opinicn, is the present administrative division 
of our provinces. 
# e * 

We, therefore, suggest linguistic redistribution 
net as an expedient, nor as a mere ointment to 
patch up the wounds vaused by some malady but 
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as the very antidote of the malady itself. We pro- 
pose to remove the source of the evil, the germ of the 
disease, and do not seek relief in outward remedies 
that will simply feed the germ and ultimately 
aggravate the malady, 


* % # 

The Behar Herald has, however, very feel- 
ingly painted the aétual state of affairs in the pro- 
vince, It complains that the Bengali-speaking 
population of the province are treated as aliens 
not only by the Government but also by responsible 
leuders of public opinion. The same view of the 
situation is emphasised also in a private letter that 
we have received froma respectable gentleman of 
Behar. We are assured by the writer that the Boe- 
har-Bengalis were driven to resorting to special 
reservation of seats, only when they found almost 
all the Behari leaders either averse to or indifferent 
about the union of the Beharis and the Bengalis 
by removing the feeling of anfriendliness which 
prevails cven among the responsible leaders of Behar. 

* e # 

If all this be true, it is regrettable. But we uo not 
despair of seeing a compromising and co-operating 
spirit in the leaders whose names the Jndian Social 
Reformer had suggested in this respect. We appeal 
to the Behar leaders not to continue any longer as 
unconcerned spectators of communal representation 
poisoning the political atmosphere of their provinge. If 
the Behari ieaders do not rise to the occasion of rea- 
lising the position of Bengalis, the Bengalis gain 
nothing by resorting to reservation of seais. A few 
Bengali members In the Council will not be able to 
assert themselves against the Bebarismembers who 
will be in a ‘arge majority snd who will bear 
towards the Bengalis feelings quite the reverse of 
friendliness. 
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THE LAW OF SUFFERING. 
( By M. K. Gandhz ) 

No country hasever risen without being puri- 
fied through the fire of suffering. Mother suffers 
go that her child may live. The condition of wheat 
growing is that the seed grain should perish. Life 
comes out of Death. Will India rise out of her sla- 
very without fulfilling this eternal law of purifica 
tion through suffering ? 

If my advisers are right, evidently India will 
realise her destiny without travail. For their chief 
concern is that the events of April 1919 should not 
be repeated. ‘They fear non-co-operation because 
it would involve the sufferings of many. If 
Hampdon had argued thus he would not have 
withheld payment of ship-money, nor would 
Wat Tayler have raised the standard of revolt. 
English and French histories are replete with in- 
stances of men continuing their pursuit of the 
right irrespective of the amount of suffering in- 


volved. The actors did not stop to think whether 
ignorant people would not have involuntarily to 
suffer, Why should we expect to write our history 
differently ? It is possible for us, if we would, to 
learn from the mistakes of our predecessors to do 
better, Lut it is impossible to de away with the 
law of suffering which is the one indispensable 
condition of our being. The way to do better is 
to avoid, if we can, violence from our s‘de and 
thus quicken the rate of progress and to intros 
duce greater purity in the methods of suffering. 
We can, if we will, refrain, in our impatience, from 
bending the wrong-doer to our will by physical force 
as Sinn Feiners are doing to-day, or from coercing 
our neighbours to follow our methods as was done 
last year by some of us in bringing about Hartal. 
Progress is to be measured by the amount of suffer- 
ing undergone by thesufferer. The purer the suffer- 
ing, the greater is the progress. Hence did the 
sacrifice of Jesus suffice to free a sorrowing world, 


In his onward march he did not count the cost 


of suffering entailed upon his- neighbours whether 
it was undergone by them voluntarily or otherwise. 
Thus did the sufferings of a Harischandra suffice 
to reestablish the kingdom of truth. He must have. 
known that his subjects would suffer involuntarily 
by his abdication. He did not mind because he 
could not do otherwise than follow truth. 


I have already stated that 1 de not deplore the 
massacre of Jallianwala Bagh so much as I deplore 
the murders of Englishmen and destruction of pro- 
perty by ourselves. The frightfulness at Amritsar 
drew away public attention from the greater though 
slower frighfulness at Lahore where attempt was made 
to emasculate the inhabitants by slow processes. But 
before we rise higher we shallhave to undergo such 
processesmany mvre timés till they teach us to take 
up suffering voluntarily and to find joy in it. I am 


| convinced that the Lahorians never deserved the 


that they were subjected to; 
they never hurt a single Englishman; they 
never destroyed any property. But a wilful 
ruler was determined to crush the spirit of a peo- 
ple just trying to throw off his ehafing yoke. 
And if Iam told that all this was due to my 
preaching Satyagrab, my answer is that I would 
preach Satyagrah all the more forcibly for that 
so long as Ihave breath left in me and tell the 
people that next time they would auswer O’Dwyer- 
ean insolence not by opening shops by reason cf 
threats of forcible sales but by allowing the tyrant 
to do his worsteand let him sell their all but their 
unconquerable souls. Sages of old mortified the 
flesh so that the spirit within might be set free, 


crue! insults 


so that their trained bodies might be 
proof against any injury that might- be 
inflicted on them by tyrants seeking to 


imposo their will on them. And if India wishes 
to revise her ancient wisdom and to avoid the orrors 
of Europe, if India wishes to see the Kingdom of 


God established on earth instead of that of Satan 
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which has enveloped Europe, then I would urge 
her sons and daugliters not to be deceived by fine 
phrases, the terrible subtleties that hedge us in, the 
fears of suffering that India may have to undergo, 
but to see what is happening to-day in 
Europe and from it understand that we must go 
through the suffering even as Europe has gone 
through, but not the process of making others saf- 
fer. Germany wanted to dominate Europe and the 
Allies wanted to do likewise by crushing Germany. 
Europe is no better for Germany's fall, The Allies 
have proved themselves to be just as deceitful, 
cruel, greedy and selfish as Germany was or would 
have been. Germany would have avoided the sancti- 
monious humbug that one sees associated with the 
many dealings of the Allies. 

The miscaleulation that I deplored last year was 
not in connection with the sufferings imposed upon 
the people, but about the mistakes made by them 
and violence done by them owing to their not 
having sufficiently understood the message of Satya- 
grah, What then is the meaning of non~-co-opera- 
tion in terms of the Law of Suffering? We must 
voluntarily put up with the losses and inconve- 


niences that arise from having to withdraw our support - 


from a Government that is ruling against our will. 
Possession of power and riches is a crime under an 
unjust government, poverty in that case is a virtue, 
says Thoreaue. It may be that in the transition state 
we may make mistakes; there may be avoidable 
suffering. These things are preferable to national 
emasculation. 

We must refuse to wait for the wrong to 
be righted till the wrong-doer has been roused. to 
a sense of his iniquity. We must not, for fear of 
ourselves or others having to suffer, remain _partici- 
patorsin it. But we must combat thé wrong by 
ceasing to assist the wrong—doer directly or indirectly, 

If a father does an injustice it is the duty of his 
children to leave the parental roof. If the head 
master of a school conducts his institution on an 
immoral basis, the pupils must leave the school. 
If the chairman of a corporation is corrupt the 
members thereof must wash their hands clean of his 
corruption by withdrawing from it; even soif a 
government does a grave injustice the subject must 
withdraw ¢o-operation wholly or partially, sufficient- 


ly to wean theruler from his wickedness. In each 
case conceived by me there is an element of suf- 
fering whether mental or physical. 
suffering it is not possible to attain freedom. 
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HINDI IN MADRAS. 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


I have the greatest faith in the Dravidians some 
day taking up Hindi study seriously. If ar eighth 
of the industry that they put in in mastering English 
were to be devoted to learning Hindi, instead of 
the rest of India remaining a sealed book to them, 
they will be one with us as never before. I know 
that some would say the argument cuts both ways. 
The Dravidians being in a minority, national 
economy suggests that they should learn the com- 
mon language of the rest of India than that the 
rest should learn Tamil, Telegu, Canarese and Mala- 
yalam in order to be able toconverse with Dravi- 
dian India. It is for that reason that Hindi-pro- 
paganda work of an intense type has been going 
on in the Madras Presidency for the past eighteer 
months under the aegis of the Hindi Sahitya Sam- 
melan of Allahabad. In responses to an appeal by 
me to the Agraval Marwadi Sammelan held 
in Bombay last week, the wealthy Marwadis of 
Bombay and Calcutta present there subscribed on 
the spot Rs. 50,000 for five years’ Hindi—propaganda 
in Madras Presidency. They have once more de- 
monstrated that Hindi work is a speciality of this 
princely merchant class of India. This generous 
response increases the responsibility of the Sammelan 
of Allahabad and of those Dravidians who share 
with me the belief that Madras must take up 
Hindi for the sake of full national expansion, Let 
no Dravidian think that learning Hindi is at all 
difficult. A little time taken from the recreation hour 
daily and in a systematic manner will enable an 
average man to learn Hindiin one year. I would 
venture to suggest too that large Municipalities 
might now introduce Hindi as an optional language 
to be learnt in the municipal schools. I can say 
from experience that Dravidian children take to 
Hindi in aremarkably easy mannner. Little 
does any one Know that almost all the 
Tamils and the Telegus living in South Africa 
cau carry on an intelligent conversation in Hindi 
I venture to hope therefore that the young men of 
Madras will show their appreciation of Marwadi 
generosity by availing themselves of the facility 


afforded to them of learning Hindi without pay- 
ment. 


INDIANS ABROAD. 
(By Mr. C. F. Andrews ) 
II. 

But even all this experience, which I have 
narrated concerning Natal, did not convince me that 
I was on the wrong line. Iam an Englishman, and 
we are astubborn people to convince, when we have 
got an ideal strongly into our minds, 

In Fiji, I started again with the old assumption, 
Tassumed that indenture could be worked, if only 
it was worked differently : that a very short period 
of indenture would be like an apprenticeship, such 
as every English working lad hasto go through in 
my ows country, I did not see that, in this 
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matter, England is a free-country and India is not 
free: in England even the poorest peasant has 
elementary education, while in India the péasants 
cannot even write their own names in their own 


mother-tongue. I had missed over these, and a great 
many other, differences, 


What I saw in Fiji, the first time, did not alto- 
gether convince me of my mistake. I remained too 
long at Suva, negotiating with the Fiji Government 
and trying to come to some terms which would be 
& compromise and could not altogether destroy the 
indenture system and indenture recruiting. I did, 


however, see many things which opened my eyes: 


still further. I saw the great Sugar Mill at Nausori 
onthe river Rewa and went in and out of the 
coolie ‘lines’ there with Mr, Pearson. ‘Ihe faces 
of the women told their own tale of misery and 
shame, and Mr. Pearson and 1 came away silenced 
at heart. Later stili, I visited alone some mill 
quarters at Navua which weré even worse than 
those at the Rewa River. I made discoveries of 
cruelties and oppressions which were intolerably dis- 
graceful. With Mr. Pearson’s help, and with the 
assistance of Indians on the spot, we unravelled 
the terrible records of the domestic life in the 
‘lines "—the sexual jealousy and quarrelling, the 
murders and suicides, the little childreu whose raren- 
tage even was not known, the women who sold them- 


selves first and then their owndaughters for a life of 
shame. 


It seems to me very strange now and quite un- 
accountable, that all this did not convince me,—I am 
telling the story of my own weakness of insight 
just as it occurred,—but I came back still persisting 
in the idea that a compromise was possible, I in- 
sisted, against the advice of my best Indian friends, 
in publishing this compromise in the Report. It 
still remains there, and it gives me a pang to-day, 
every time I turn over the pages and sree it. But, 
asl have said, we English are a stubborn people, 

Then, I was obliged to go out a second time in 
Fiji. By this time, things had happened, both in 
India and in Fiji, which had fully convinced me 
that I was wrong, and that the compromise I had 
suggested would be worse than useless: it would 
be only a gilding of the bars of the prison-cage; 
it would not set the prisoners free. 

But though I had been convinced, I had my pra- 
yaschitta to do; and this compelled me@to go out 
tora second time to Fiji. 

This.time, I gid not stay so long in Suva, I 
went more in the coolie ‘lines’ themselves. I went 
up and down the country. I lived as much as pos- 
sible with Indians and I was constantly sitting and 
talking in the coolie‘ lines’ in the midst of the 
labourers. In this way, the fact was brought into my 
mind at last with the hot iron of pain that the in- 
denture system could not be revised in any form 
or shape, however modified and mitigated. It was 
bad through and through, and Indians must not be 
induced any longer, under any system, to go abroad 
to work on the Sugar Company Estates, The greed of 
capitalism and money-making was certain to come 
in; and the Indian village labourer’s ignorance and 
inexperience would be exploited, 


When I came back to India, after this second 
visit to Fiji, I thought that my training and educa- 
tion in this matter was finally over. I wrote with all 
my heart and spoke with all my heart about my 
experiénce. The Planters and Sugar Companies in 
Fiji saw clearly the change which had come to my 


mind and I received the reward of being slandered 
and abused and threatened. 


But even yet, I found,I hada further lesson 
to learn. I had imagined that in any country, such 
as Fiji, or Trinidad, or Natal, when once the inden- 
ture system was allover and the best indentured 
labourers had been set free, there would be an al- 
most immediate recovery. The whole Indian com- 
munity would lift up its head again, and the Indian 
labourer, feeling their new-won freedom, would 


rapidly regain a position of independence and also 
a reasonable wage for their labour. 


I had not understood, how deep the evil of inden- 
ture itself had gone, how it had eaten out the very 
life and soul of freedom; how extremely difficult 
it would be for the labourers to recover, even when 
they were actually set free. I had to go out a second 
time to South Africa, just as Thad been obliged to 


go a second time to Fiji, and there I discovered for 
myself, without any one pointing it out to me, this 
new ari most alarming fact. 


Instead of the Indian labourers in Natal recovering 
themselves rapidly after the indentured recruiting 
had been stopped and they themselves had been set 
free, I fouud them actually in a worse economic posi- 
tion than they were on my former visit. Reckoning 
into the account the rise in prices of all commodities 
their wages were actually of less purchasing value 
in 1920 than they had been in 1913-14, Even their 
outward condition showed this, They were more 


miserable, more discontented, more _piticusly 
anxious to be sent back to India, 


I found out how, while the average wage of the 
Kaffir and the Zulu had been increasing, the statis- 
tics showed that the average wage of the Indian 
had been decreasing. Everything pointed to the 
probability, if not to the certainty, that the Indian 


labourer would sink below the level of the Zulu and 
the Kaffir. 


My heart went out to these Indian labourers in 
Natal with intense pain. It was our fault, our 
fault in India, that they were there at all. We had 
let this system go on almost unchallenged for nearly 
sixty years and this was the result. And I felt more 
strongly than I can say it, that, if ours had beén 
the blame, then ours must be the remedy. We must 
not allow our Indian fellow-countrymen to sink lower 
and lower below even the level of the raw Kaflir 
who had just come out from the Kraal. We must 
not allow it. Wherever there was a wish on the 
part of these labourers, who felt themselves sinking 
and did nat know how to rise, wherever there was 
a deep longing on their part to go home to India, 
the motherland, and there to make a new start, we 
must do our part in fulfilling that wish. On. their 


return toIndia, we must see that they are not left 
stranded and helpless, 
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And still I had to learn one more lesson, this 
time from Fiji. I had rejoiced, with intense joy, at 
the welcome news that the last indentured labourer 
‘was free,-that, for Indians, Fiji was now a land 
of freedom, not of bondage. And then, within a 
a little more than one short month, the news came 
over the wires that there had been a strike and 
rioting and men shot down and Indian leaders de- 
ported. From Mr. D, M. Manilal’s letter it is clear, 
that there was a concerted attempt to keep down 
wages, and that the military had been used to terro- 
rise the people into submission. Militant capitalism 
here again showed itself, in all its cruelty and op- 
pression, Justas in Natal, in 1913, there had. been 
shooting down of Indians, and the use of military 
force to crush the spirit of independence, so now the 
same thing had happened in Fiji. 

What, then, is the final outcome of it all ? What 
is the moral, which has to be learnt by heart ? 
Surely it is, ‘Never again’—Never again, must 
ignorant Indian village men and women be exploited 
in this manner ! ‘Never again?’ 

And the words, reported as uttered by Dr. 
Mehta of Rangoon, give the same lesson, in another 
form. ‘ Why”, he said, “ send out Commissions of 
Enquiry? Send out no more Commissions of Enquiry. 
Send ships,—ships to bring them buck. ” 

(concluded) 


WHY NOT PROHIBITION AT ONCE 
IN MADRAS : 
( By Mr. C. Rajagopalachariar ) 

The strongest argument against the prohibition of 
intoxicating liquorsis the alleged financial difficulty 
involved in it. Responsible Indian opinion is not op- 
posed to prohibition either on Mill’s ground of freedom 
of the individual or onthe favourite administrative 
ground of impossibility of preventing illicit traffic. 
On the transfer of authority in certain departments 
of the administration from the Civilians to the 
people’s representatives, it would ill become’ the 
latter to claim a transfer of arguments which all 
of us opposed as long as we had no responsibility 
or power. What frightens the reformer, however, 
is the loss of State revenue. Apart from the ob- 
vious duty of a government to extricate itself from 
a revenue based on vice, whatever the cost of reform 
may be, and the increased national prosperity that. 
may reasonably be expected in the long run from 
the increased efficiency of the workmen who are 
now victims to the drink habit, what is sought to 
be brought out in this article for the attention of 
the public is the financial practicability of prohibition 
in Madras, 

By the abolition of divided heads and the trans- 
fer of revenues according to the Reform Scheme 
taking round figures of 1919-20 as a basis, Madras 
will get over and above the present revenues an 
extra net annual receipt of over 576 lakhs, Exelud- 
ing Excise revenue; the net increase would be 
238 lakhs. The provincial receipt from drink was 
in the year 1919-20, 282 lakhs, i. e., less than the 
‘windfall ’ increase in receipts brought in~ by the 
constitutional changes to use Lord Meston’s lang: 
uage. Why should we not then give up the drink 
revenue at once? The only impediment is the claim 
of the Government of India for a recufring but 
progressively decreasing contribution starting with’ 


348 lakhs in the first year. All shades of opinion 
have protested against this contribution and Anglo~ 
Indian bodies have taken a leading part in this pro- 
test. If the protest should not be wholly success- 
ful, but if the Government of India claim is reduced 
to the Vd. normal contribution as suggested, there 
would be a net ‘windfall’ of 164 lakhs per year, 
which would afford scope for the immediate trial 
of prohibition in one-half of the province. 

Why, then, should not Lord Meston’s ‘windfall’ 
be a windfall for prohibition? There is no rea- 
son why a people whose standard of national ex- 
penditure is low and who pay taxes leaving a 
surplus of this metsure, should be forced into drink 
to maintain such a surplus. 

Let us look at the figures in another way. The 
expenditure budgeted by the Madras Government 
for 1920-21, is 1182 lakhs, i.e, 300 lakhs more 
than the expenditure in 1917-18. The present Gov- 
ernment claims to administer the province as well 
as it can be administered; they do not grant that 
the popular Ministers are going to do better. The 
official budget for 1920-21 has been prepared in 
a new and liberal spirit, which may be taken as 
a standard laid down. Yet this leaves a surplus 
of 118 lakhs, if we take the ‘windfall’ into account, 

-and allow fcr the full initial Meston contribution 
—an amount permitting prohibition in a substan- 
tial part of the province. 

-Thus it will be seen that the question is not so 
hopeless financially as it is generally thought to be : 

(1) If Madras is-relieved from the Meston con- 
tribution and the Government of India should have 
recourse to protective tariffs to make up its deficit, 
there is scope for total prohibition in Madras, 

(2) If the Meston contribution is reduced mate- 
rially, there is full scope for prohibition being in 
troduced in a substantial part of the province. 

(3) Even if the Meston award should stand 
asit is, there is scope for prohibition in a good 
portion of the province. The only question is, 
do we really believe that drink is an evil which 
can and ought to be prohibited? Do we really 
believe that prohibition if successfully carried out 
will improve the moral and physical efficiency of the 
population, and thus bring in inereased prosperity, 
quite in compensation—if not more than that—for 
the loss of revenue ? 

If partial prohibition is to be introduced, i. e., 
in a third or a half of the province, a scheme for 
an equitable allccation of budgeted expenditure as 
against the sacrifics of the drink revenue, among 
the various districts inthe province with option fcr 
prohibition, can without mvch difficulty be adopted, 
so that districts prepared to work prohibition 
would take up the loss of revenue on themselves 
without throwing the burden on other districts. 

Ifthe unexpected and sudden enlargement of 
receipts brought about by the constitutional 
changes, be not now taken advantage of, no op- 
portunity, as favourable as the present, is ever likely 
to arise jor the reform herein discussed. The Excise 
revenue is growing ata terrible pace, and it will 
hold us more and more firmly in its embrace every 
year that we allow to pass. In eight years 
the percentage of growth in Excise revenue in 
Madras is 70/ while all provincial heads have ins 

i creased by only 29%. 
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REVIEW. 
Commerce ard Industries—This is a monthly periv- | 


dical published at Madras which has as its object the 
promotion of Indian commerce, industries and material 
progress, We have gone through a number of articles 
from some of its numbers on the development and scope 
of Indian industries, agriculture, trade and finance and 
we find them all of much instructive and eiucative value. 
The journal] is vet in its infancy this being the beginning 
of the second year of its brith, but the publisher, Mr. G. 
Narasimham, F.R.S.A., F.A.A., has obviously 


upto—date. 
do not as a rule recommend or advertise anything. But 
as it behoves us to recognise merit, wherever it may be 
found, we hope the public will come forward to support 


this enterprise for their own benefit and the benefit of 
the cause the journal represents. 


S. AFRICAN COMMISSION. 

On April 16 Dr. Krause representing through. 
the T. B. I. Association 95 percent of Indians in 
the Transvaal Province, concluded the Transvaal 
Indians’ case before the Asiatic Commission at Johan- 
nesburg. We have given Dr. Krause’s evidence in 
our issue of May 26. We summarise below the evi- 
dence that was submitted to the Commission after 
April 16. 

THE Dourcu VIEw. 

The Commission sat at Potchefstroom on April 20. 

Mr. G. Louw, a representative of B. I. Asscciation, read 


a petition in which the Municipality was accused of 
encroaching on Indian rights. Local Dutch people had 


expressed the opinion that the price of merchandise 


would increase by 75 percent if the Indian traders 
were removed. 


EVIDENCE AT PRETORIA. 

The Commission heard evidence at Pretoria on April 
22 and 23. Mr. Viervogel who claimed to represent 
the whole of the Transvaal Church stated that the in- 
timacy between the Indian traders and the poorer 
white people was most prejudicial. These white people 
often said that they were so involved with the Indians 
financially that they could not escape. Witness also re- 
ferred tothe danger of Mahomedanism upon the re- 
ligion of the people. Finally be desired to emphasise 


that the national existence of the whole white people 
was threatened by the Indian menace. 


At the sitting on April 23 several poor white wit- 
nesses from country districts gave evidence. Their view 
was that the Indians were of benefit to the poor. 

It appeared frum the evidence of C. W. Cousins ex- 
Immigration Officer, that he had inspected Indian 
dwellings and bazaars and had found nothing to complain 
of in the matter of cleanliness, He believed respectable 
Indians would resent being confined to locations, There 
were so many classes of Indians that it would be impossible 
to deal with them in a bunch. Witness said that in 1918 


the net arrivals of Indian males in the Union were 364 
and 156 females whilst the departures were 1,483 males 
and 783 females. 


EVIDENCE At DURBAN, 

On April 26, Mr. Leo Macgregor in answer to Sir B, 
Robertson said that he strongly advocated the Union 
Government helping the return of Indians to India by the 
granting of free passages and.in other ways, He regarded 
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| the Asiatics as a menacein Natal, objectionable as 
colonists for many reasgns. The witness explained that 
in Natal there was a small European population who had 
already a big problem inthe natives who outnumbered 
them by ten to one. The influence of the Indians upon 
the natives-for whom the Europeans were really the 
trustees—was considered to be undesirable in some cases, 
| and ia many cases pernicious. In answer to Sir Benjamin 


witness stated that there were still six thousand inden- 
tured Indians in Natal. 


At the sitting on April 27, Mr. J. A. Polkinghorne, 
who holds the position of Protector of Indian Immigrants 
for eighteen years said inanswer to Sir Benjamin: “Create 
more shipping facilities and let the Indians take their 
gold back. Then they will goin hundreds. About 25 


percent more would return with facilities. At present 
between 2000 and 40C0 return toIndia yearly.” 


| 
t 
| 
| At the sitting on April 28, Lieut-Col. G. Molyneux, Bo- 
rough Licensing Officer, stated that the Asiatic-owned pro- 
perty in Durban on March SI, 1920, was valued at £8,56,218, 
and that during the past two years up to tho same date, 
property to the value of £ 2,81,000 had been transferred 
from Europeans to Asiatics. In cross-examination wit- 
| ness said that the Asiatic was undesirable in trade and 
| he was undesirable because the civilisation of the Euro- 
| peans and that of the Asiatics could not exist side by side. 
Indians should be given free passage and monetary in- 
ducement to return to India. Criminal and indigent 
Asiatics should be sent back. The Colonial-born Indian 
| did not belong to South Africa. Both Indian-born and 
Colonial-born were equally represented by Sir Benjamin 
Robertson and when the Colonial Indian had any grie- 
vance he ran to India with it. He did not think com- 
pulsory repatriation was feasible and he did not think 
Indian segregation was possible owing to their vast 
numbers; but he would segregate the European. He 
had done what he could to curtail Asiatic licences in 
Durban, and the Indians knew perfectly well his attitude. 
He had always been perfectly frank .with them, 

Some other witnesses also, that appeared before the 
Commission at Durban, dealt with the question of offer- 
ing inducements for voluntarr repatriation with. regard 
to which the Commission issued an tnteriws report. 

INDIANS AND SUGAR INDUSTRY. 

At the sitting on April 30, Mr. Leon Renaud, ad- 
vocate Durban, said that the Indians had played a very 
important part in the making of Nataland the coast sugar 
industry, as well as in the railway development on the 
coast. The Indian had done much in the way of produstion. 

Colonel Friend Addison, retired sugar planter, said 
that the Indian was much more regular and reliable than 


the native. He had never been able to do more: than 
barely pay expenses until he introduced the Indian. 


Mr. W. Doull presented a statement on behalf of the 
Durban Committee of the South African National Indian 
Congress. The following proposals wére submitted:—(I) 
Standard wages to all labourers, irrespective of race or 
colour, and subsequent improvement in conditions of life; 
(2) Legislation providing fora mininum standard of wares 
to shop assistants and all other ranks of labour on an 
equitable basis, (3) Amendment of the licensing laws 
on the lines of the Transvaal Ordinance, No. 9 of 1912, 


and providing that license can be refused only on the 
specified grounds contained in that Ordinance, with the 
following amendments thereto. (a) Three _conviotions 
within, say, the last two years on any criminal charge 
other than that of contravening a trading law or by-lawy 
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(b) that the words “in the opinion of the Council ” be 
delated, and the reason why the applicant is not deemed 
desirable to be stated by the authority refusing the licence. 
(4) Thatthere be a right to appeal to the Court in all 
licensing matters whether the application is for a new 
license or for a transfer or removal or renewal. (5) That 
thé laws affecting land and licences be made applicable to 
the whole of Natal, which includes the Northern Districts 
of Natal Zululand. 
Nata Farmers’ Depuration. 

The principal evidence given to the Commission on 
saturday May 1, was that bya deputation of farmers 
appointed by the Natal Agricultural Union at a Con- 
ference held at Pietermaritzburg in April. The Union 
represents the general body of Natal farmers. The depu- 
tation presented the following resolution embodying the 
views of the Natal Farmers and unanimously passed: 

‘t This Conference records its considered opinion that 
the Asiatic problem presents a serious menace to the 
Union of South Africa and recommends :— 

(a) While recognising that the existing tenure of Iand 
by Asiatics should not be interfered with, no further 
acquisition of land by purchase, lease, or other means, by 
Asiatics, should be allowed. 

(b) No new licencees shal! under any circumstances 
be issued to Asiatics. 

(c) No transfer of any existing licences to any Asia- 
tics shall be permitted, but at the expiry of any licence 
held by an Asiatic by death of the holder, reasonable com- 
pensation for land and tradigy stocks shall be paid. 


(d) That the Government shall legislate on most 
drastic lines against the holding by any European or 
other person of a licence on behalf of any Asiatic. 


(e) At such future date as shal] be fixed by legislation 
wl] Asiatic licences now held by companies shall expire, 
and compensation shall be paid to such holders. 


(f) The urgency of this matter calls for immediate 
settlement by legislation. 


CoLon1aL—Born Ino1ans. 

A deputation of Colonial-born Indians consisting of 
Messrs, J. M. Francis, A. Christopher, V. S. C. Pather, 
L. Panday and J. Hoover presented to the Commission a 
statement of their views, Mr. Christopher acting as spokes- 


man. ‘The statement emphasised the right of the Colonial- 
born Indians {o live in the country of their birth, for 


which many of them had fought in East Africa and other 
theatres during the Great War. 


Dutcu Magistrate's EvipENcE, 

At the sitting of the Commission at Durban on May 
3, Mr. A. J. S. Maritz, President Magistrate of Stanger 
in the north coast sugar-growing belt, said he had known 
the Indian intimately for 30 years, Nine of these years 
were spent at Stanger where he had adistrict of some 460 
square miles in extent, with an Indian population of bet- 
ween 19,000 and a white population of about 1,200. He 
had always found the Indians a law-abiding and hard~ 


working community employed in yarious industries, but 


being the mainstay of the sugar and tea industries. They 
were also engaged as small farmers on farms ranging from 
five to fifty or more acres. One farmer Boda Singh, who 
had died recently, leaving an estate wotth £ 100,000, had 
had a farm of 5,000 acres, which was all under cane. The 
man came to Natal originally as an indentured Indian. 
Witness instanced another case when an Indian had a farm 
of 1,000 acres. He also referred to the store keeping 
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Tudians as always willing to help natives or the poorer 
Europeans with supplies in times of famine, and allowing 
them long credit. It was true the Indians charged high 
prices, but “nropeans did the same, and did not allow 
such long credit. To repatriate these people, Mr. Maritz 
maintained, would be a gross injustice, for they had esta- 
blished themselves acquired land and vested rights; 
and to talk of repatriation was monstrous. The solution 
he offered was to educate the Indians upto the European 
standard of living, in other words, to try to Europeanise 
them, and thus to make of them more loyal, law-abiding, 
and useful citizens. About 20,000 acres of land in his 
district) were in the hands of Indians. 
“INDIAN Oprnion’s ~ Eprror. 

Mr. A. H. West, turopcean master printer, of Durban, 
said that he had been for sixteen years, atid up to two 
years ago, editor and printer of the newspaper called 
Indian Opinion. He put before the Commission a long 
list of suggestions as a solution of the present trouble, The 
principal ones were, that no restriction should be placed 
on the ownership and leasing of land by Indians; next 
that, in view of the high cost of living, the Government 
and municipal bodies should set an example to others by 
offering, on lease, all available land to Indians and others 
for the purpose of cultivation; that Indian and other far- 
mers should be assisted by the Agricultural Department 
to improve the outputof the soil by better methods of 
cultivation; that further inducements should be offered to 
indentured Indians voluntarily to return to India by 
giving a grant of £ 10 per head; that the polity of free 
compulsory education (now enjoyed by Europeans) should 
be extended to Indians; andthat Indians should be en- 
couraged to learn skilled trades and serve apprenticeship 
on the same terms as Europeans, so that they may demand, 
and employers be obliged to pay, the same wages as Euro- 
peans. 

This concluded the sittings at Durban, 

EVIDENCE AT PIETERMARITZBURG. 

At the Pietermaritzburg sitting on May 4, Lieut. Col, 
Fawcus, representing the Richmond Agricultural Society, 
stated that the Asiatic was not a desirable farmer. He 
considered that segregation to be quite feasible, as there 
was plenty of land. The rate at which Indians were in- 
creasing was such as gave the Europeans nochance. Indians 
were increased at the rate of 56 per 1,000 per annum; the 
natives at the rate of 28 per 1,000 and the Europeans at 


the rate of 14- He suggested that the Indians be put into 
eegregation areas pending their return to India. There 
was far more room for Indians in India than there 
was in Natal, and he suggested that a man be given £100 
to return to India and his wife £ 50. He stated that there 
was a widespread“movement in India to have Europeans 
repatriated. He did not blame anyone; but there should 
be a similar movement in South Africa to get the Indian 
away. Australia, Canada and new Zealand would not 
have Indians, Then why should Natal ? 


Mr. Selke speaking of the Natal legislation affecting 
Asiatics said that the Natal Parliament passed two 
Bills in 1908 affecting Asiatic traders, one unanimously 
and the other by majorities of two to one. Both 
were received and disallowed by the Crown, Owing, pres 
sumably, to the demurrer of the Indian Government. 

The Commission after its sittings at Dundee closed 
the inquiry, The publication of its report and recom- 
mendalions is, according to the Z'tmes of India corres 
pondent, oxpécted ata very early date. 
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Notes. 


Striking on the Stomach—Repression and sup- 
pression continue to dominate the official policy in 
regard to the Khilafat movement in Sindh. A novel 
method has been hit upon by the ingenious off- 
cials to punish Khilafat workers just as the inge- 
nious Martial Law administrators in the Punjab used 
fancy methods to punish the brave and innocent 
Punjabis and Sikhs. The new method of the Sindh 
Bureaucracy may appropriately be called, ‘ Striking 
on the Stomach.’ 


Mr. Jan Mohammad Joonajo, Bar-at-Law and a | 


big Zemindar was informed by the Executive En- 
gineer, Ghar Oanals that under orders from the 
Collector of Larkana all his Karias (water—courses) 
from the Government canals are being closed. There 
was no default in payment of the assessment, so 
far, The order drives at least 500 men dependent 
on Mr, Joonajo’s land to starvation. 

The Commissioner in Sind Mr, R. fT. Cadell has 
issued the following notification:— 

«The pension granted to Mr. Ghulam Nabi 
Kadir, retired Assistant Deputy Educational Ins- 
pector, is by the order of the Government suspen- 
ded for grave misconduct, namely, for having pre- 
sided at a meeting at which seditious speeches were 
made,” 

The sole authority on which the said speeches 
have beer condemned as seditious and Mr, Ghulam 
Nabi’s pension has been suspended, is said to be 
the ever-convenient ©. 1. D, No action for sedi- 
tion, however, sooms to have boen takon againsb 
the speakers. ‘The moral is obvious. 


eee 


Moulvi AbduP Ghafoor Sahib, a retired Tahsil- 
dar, Chairman Jacobabad Municipality and Presi- 
dent, local Khilafat Committee is another gentleman 
marked for persecution. His pension has been sus: 
pended by the Government and Mr. Smythe, the Dy. 
Commissioner, who has already earned notoriety by 
his assaults on and persecutions of respectable per: 
sons, and been mentioned in these pages, has callod 
upon him to explain his conduct. We hear that in 
Hyderabad (Sind), Shikarpur, Sujawal and other 
places police and revenue authorities are doing ut- 
most to harass and persecute Khilafat workers, 

% % # 

The above cases along with the preceding ones 
that we noticed inva recent issue indicate that ths 
Government have chosen to be abettors ta the vio- 
lent methods of the Sind Bureaucracy. We trust 
our Sind brethern will brave all repression which 
if properly faced would even convert our oppo- 
nents and quicken our success, 


Female Education—Tho Government of India 

| Resolution in connection with female education 
states that there were 1,264,000 girls in schools in 
1917-18, ‘‘that is to say”, writes Mr. Gurmukh Suri 
in the May number of Indian Review, « speaking 
broadly, one girl in ten who should be at school was 
to be found there,” Our own calculation on the broad- 
est basis,is that only 1 in 15 attend school, Female 
education is thus very defective in quantity. 
It is also defective in quality. Religious 
teaching and adoption of the vernacular- 
medium are the most necessary reforms in the 
existing educational system in general, and in 
a programme of female education the special need 
of these reforms can hardly be exaggerated. Speak- 
ing on the subject of medium of instruction Sir Rabin- 
dranath once stated that a training conducted chiefly 
throughthe mother-tongue would lighten the load 
of education for girls whose deeper culture is of 
higher importance to India, On this point Dr, 
Sadlor’s commission has expressed its agreement 
with Sir Rabindranath, Referring to girls’ educa- 
tion in hiy speech the Hon Nawab Sir Syed Shams: 
ul-Huda, President of the Muhammadan Educational 
Conference, observed; “ Let every Mussalman girl 
get her education through the medium of Urdu 
both scientific and literary, and this will make her 
burden so much lighter that shewill take half the 
time that men do in reaching the same level of 
iubellectual abtainment, With the vast majority of 
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Mubammedans this will make female education 
much more popular, and that popularity will be 
creatly advanced if we insisted as we must insist, 
on religious teaching as at essential part of that 
education.” Everybed¥ recognises the greater share 
of woman than of manin shaping 4 family. And in 
light of this it is easy to appreciate the significance 
of imparting religious edtfation to girls. 

If Government is unable or unwilling to 
corporate these reforms in female education, it is 
the duty of the Indian social leadexs to undertake 
this task, “If you will not give wQpfen your edu- 
cation, others than yourselves will give theirs,” 
says Sir John Woodroffe. And it was to give our 
education that Mr. Karve started the Indian Wo- 
men’s University. We know that he was anxious to 
extend the work of his university to other pro- 
vinees. He has been in need of efficient teachers 
and money to carry out his plans, We are glad 
that Sir Vithaldas Thackersy has come to his help 
in time. Sir Vithaldas’ princely donation of fifteen 
lacs has certainly removed one of the difficulties 
of Mr, Karve. We -hope efficient and sacrificing 
men and women will come forward and help the 
founder of the university in organising several 
branches that are suggested by the donor and 
others that have been conceived by Mr, Karve. 


1n- 


The wheat shortage—The wheat problem has 
assumed a serious form in Europe. Shortage of 
wheat in Italian towns has even resulted in riots, 
All the great wheat growing countries are producing 
lessthan normal, Almost the whole of Europe, there- 
fore, is anxiously looking for imports from outside, 
It is this anxiety of Europe that awakens us here 
in India to secure a sufficient store of wheat for 
ourselves. The wheat crop this year is roughly 
estimated at ten million tons besides a surplus of about 
halfa million tons of old crop wheat, The Agricul- 
tural Department only furnishes us with an annual 
statement of the annual area of cultivation of all 
food grains; their respective yield is pure guess 
work, Indian crop of wheat this year is reported 
to have increased ty 1,500,000 qrs, Still, if the 
above estimate is correct, it seems to us, the 
stock is not sufficient for ourselves here, Go- 
vernment however, owes it to the public. to see 
that wheat is not exported at the cost of Indians 
themselves. Falling of prices is the only standard 
by which people can judge the work of the Govern- 
ment in this respect. And a fall in prices is more 
convincing than figures, We know that the profit- 
eering mania is aiso responsible for high prices, 
But the profiteering agencies can aggravate the evil 
of high prices only when they find the excuse of 
exports to foreign countries at our cost. Until the 
demand for wheat from all the parts of India is 
satisfied, until there is a considerable fall in prices, 
and until we are assured of the next winter crop, the 
Government should entertain no thought of export. 
ing wheat or relaxing the present prohibition 
of exporting it, Already rumours are abroad that 


the Government are purchasing wheat and are 
thinking of relaxing the prohibition, Govern- 
ment should not give any grounds for suspicion 
We hope the position will be cleared without delay. 
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THE NON-CO-OPERATION COMMITTEE. 


“whilst doing so will not 


(By M. K. Gandhi) 

There seems to be a great deal of misunderstand- 
ing and misconception about the non-—co-operation 
committee appointed by the Khilafat Committee at 
Allahabad on the 3rd instant. A friend who was 
present at the meeting writes to say that the cpm- 
mittee was formed for the purpose of giving full 
effect to non-co-operation and to act in all matters 
in connection withit as if it was representative of 
the whole Mussalman population of India even in the 
matter of making representations to the authorities. 
That this was-not the committee’s scope is the pur- 
pose of this writing to show. 


As I stated its objects when I invited the for- 
mation of the committee, they were to ascertain 
and enforce the wish of the nation on non-—co-opera- 
tion, Whilst it is a representative body with full 
powers to act, it cannot be said—it is not intended— 
to represent all the best and the most influential 
Mahomedan opinion. It does not for instance re- 
present the titled nobility in Islam, It is no fault 
in the committee. It has been purposely restricted 
to those who are able to give their whole time 
and attention to the work of organising 
non-cu-operation and in the process of ensuring obe- 
dience to instructions, other discipline and non- 
violence, Itis thereforea committee of workers. 
It is not expected that the whole of the Mussalman 
India will be equally strong in non-co-operation. 
Some doubt its efficacy, others consider it to bea 
milk and water remedy, some dread it as being 
too strong for India in her present stage, they say 
she has not developed the measure of sacrifice at 
present to ensure success, The committee does not 
represent or contain such doubting elements though 
they may otherwise be much more influential than 
many Mussalmans who are on the committee. It 
contains those only who have the largest faith in 
non-co-operation and who although they swear 
by it, yet will not force the pace to the breaking 
point but will endeavour to carry the nation with 
its programme in so far as it is practicable, and who 
theinselves be detorred 
from taking the boldest steps and will seek out those 
who are prepared to do likewise. This committee 
therefore, starting without any, has to build its repu- 
tation upon its work and upon results it may 
achieve. It will cease toexist if it shows no work or 
in spite of work shows no results, For outsiders it 
has the least representative capacity. Shaukat Ali 
isan amiable man but a rabid fanatic carrying no 
weight with anybody, Hasrat Mobhani a useless 
man who thinks of nothing but Swadeshi, Dr, Kitch - 
lew a man of yesterday with no experience of the 
world outside Amritsar, Much the same may be 
said against the others, Lam no doubt a superior 
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person but after all a crank and an interloper at that, 
Any representation signed by it will carry little 
weight with the outside world in so far as it depends 
upon the influence of the signatories. It does not 
therefore mean that it will never make representa- 
tions. It certainly will, when swiftness is of the 
essence or when others for reasons of expediency or 
otherwise are not prepared to sign representations. 
Indeed canvassing of signatures to weighty 
representations will be one ofthe means of gauging 
public opinion and testing the spirit of sacrifice among 
the elite of the land, For the masses and for internal 
work, however, the committee is the most representa- 
tive. It is difficult perhaps to find two men more repre- 
sentative of Musalman opinionthan ShaukatAliand 
Hasrat Mohani. The others though less known have 
been chosen for the qualities of strengh, perseverance 
patience, calmness, truthfulness, courage under diffi- 
culty and sacrifice believed to be possessed by them. 

It has been suggested that I am to lead the 
movement. The statement is only partially true. I 
say this not outof humility merely but it isa lite- 
ral fact. If the belief gains ground that I am lead- 
ing the movement it may prove fatal to it. I am lead- 
ing the movement in the sense that Lam the adviser 
whose advice is most acceptable to-day and who has 
ihe determination not surpassed by anybody to 
carry out the programme of non-co-operation. 
But I do not pretend to represent Mussalman opi- 
nion, I can only try to interpret it. I could not 
stand alone and expect to carry the Musulman 
masses with me. I should be very properly hooted 
out by a mixed Musulman audience if I tried to 
inake a point against the best Musulman opinion in 
matters of religion, But if I were a Musuiman, I 
would not mind contesting issues b fore a Musul- 
man meeting in the face of heavy odds against me. 
I consider myself to be a sagacious worker and my 
sagacity means no more and no less than a fine per- 
ception of my limitations, I hope I never travel 
beyond my limits. Certainly I have never done so 
consciously. It is necessary for every intelligent 
Musulman to bear in mind my limitations and the 
scope of my function. Ignorance is likely to prove 
fatal to the success of the movement. My connec. 
tion with it must not stupefy workers into in- 
dolence or indifference. My connection should mean, 
if it is to ba productive of good results, greater 
watchfulness, greater senso of responsibility, greater 
capacity and willingness for work and greater efli- 
ciency. Ican think out plans but execution must 
ever rest with Musulman workers. The movement 
must be worked and led by them with the assistance 


of friends like me but aleo without if need be, I | 


must not be expected to make non-co-operators; 
Musulman leaders alonecan make them, Noamount of 
sacrifice on my part will produceén theMusulman world 
the spirit of non-co-operation i, 6, sicrifica in a 
matter of religiov, The Musulman leaders will have 
to show it in their own persons before the masses 
evolve it, 


And now the question, why there are no Hindy 
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leaders on the committee, is oasily answered, ‘The 
supreme committees can only be purely Musulman, My 
presence too, I consider as an evil but it is a 
necessary evil because of my qualifications, I have 
specialised in non-co-operation. I have successfully 
experimented with it. ‘I'he resolution about non-co- 
operation was conceived by me at the conference at 
Delhi. I amon the committee thérefore as a spe- 
cialist and not because 1 am a Hindu, My fune- 
tion is therefore of an adviser merely. ‘That [ 
happen to be a staunch Hindu with the con- 
victionthat every Hindu should consider it to be his 
duty togo with the Mussalmansthe full length in non- 
co-operation, is no doubt an advantage to the committee. 


But that advantage was at its disposal whether 
I was on it or not, 


Whilst I am considering the Hindu connection 
with the Khilafat movement, even at the risk 
of repetition, I would like to clearup my own 
position, As I consider the Muslim claim to be in- 
trinsically (as distinguished from religiously ) just, 
I propose to go with them to the extent of fullest 
non-c)-operation. And I consider it to be perfectly 
consistent with my loyalty to the British connec- 
tion. But I would not go with the Mussalmans in 
apy compaign of violence, I could not help them 
in promoting, for instance, an invasion of India 
through Afghanistan or otherwise for the purpose 
of forcing better peace terms, Itis, I hold, the 
duty of every Hindu to resist any inroad on India 
even for the purpose specified as it is his duty to 
help his Mussalman brethren to satisfy their just 
demands by means of non-co-operation or other form 
of suffering, no matter how great, so long as it 
does not involve loss of India’s liberty or inflicting 
of violence on any person. And 1 have thrown 
myself whole-heartedly into the non-co-operation 


movement if only because I want to prevent any 
such armed conflict. 


—— 


THE DUTY OF THE PUNJABEE. 
(By M. K. Gandhe) 


The Allahabad Leader deserves to be congratu- 
lated for publishing the correspondence on Mi. 
Bosworth Smith who was one of the Martial Law 
officers against whom the complaints about per- 
gistent and continuous ill-treatment were among ths 
bitterest. It appears from the correspondence that 
Mr. Bosworth Smith has received promotion instead 
of dismissal. Sometime before Martial Law Mr, Smith 
appears to have been degraded, “He has since been 
restored ”, says the Leader correspondent, ‘ to his 
position of a Deputy Commissioner of the second 
grade from which he was degraded And also been 
invested with powers under see. 80 of the Criminal 
Procedure Code, Sincs his arrival, the poor Indian 
population of the town of Ambala Cantonment has 
been living under a regime of horror aod tyranay,” 
“J us) botm these words 

precisely What they 
rom this illummatiny 


Tho correspondent acds: 
deliberately ior conveying 

inean,” I cull a few passages i 
letter to illustrate the meaning of horror and tyr. 


rany. “In private complaints he never takes the 
statemant of the complainant. It is taken 
down by the reader when the court rises and got 
signed by. the magistrate the following day. 
Whether the Report ( received upon such compla- 
ints) is favourable to the complainant or unfavour- 
able to him it is never read by the magistrate, and 
complaints are dismissod without proper trial. 
This is the fate of private complaints. Now as 
reyards police challans, Pleaders for the accused are 
not allowed to interviow undertrial prisoners ia 
police custody. They are not allowed to cross-ex- 
amine prosecution witnesses. * Xx %X Prosecution 
witnesses are examined with leading questions, X 
Thus a whole prosecution story is put into the 
mouth of police witnesses. Witnesses for the de- 
fence though called in are not allowed to be ex- 
amined by the defence counsel X X X The 
accueed is silenced if he picks up courage to say 
anything in defence. * XX X Any Canton- 
ment servant can write down the name of any 
citizen of the Cantonment on a chit of paper and 
ask him to appaar the next day in court, This 
is @ summons. X % X_= If any one does not 
appear in court who is thus ordered, criminal 
warrants of arrest are issued against him. ” There is 
much more of this style in the letter which 
is worth producing but I have given enough to 
illustrate the writer’s meaning. Let me turn for a 
while to this official’s record during Martial Law. 
Ho is the official who tried people in batches and 
convicted tham after a farcical trial. Witnesses have 
deposed to his having assembled people, having 
asked them to give false evidence, having removed 
women’s veils, called them ‘ flies, bitches, she—asses ’ 
aud having spat upon them, He it was who subjected 
the innocent pleaders of Shekhupura to indescri*ablo 
persecution, Mr. Andrews personally investigated 
complaints against this official and came to the con- 
clusion that no official had behaved werso than Mr. 
Smith. He gathered the people of Shekhupura, 
humiliated them in‘a variety of ways, called them 
‘suvarlog’, ‘gandi makkhi’. His evidence before 
the Hunter Commission betrays his total disregard 
for truth and this is the. officer who, 4f the corres- 
pondent in question has given correct facts, has 
been promoted. The question however is why, he 


is at all in Government aérvice and why he has not: 


been tried for a:saulting and abusing innocent men 
and women, 

I notice a desire for the impeachment of General 
Dyer and Sir Michael O’Dwyer. I will not stop 
to examine whether the course is feasible. I was 
eorry to find Mr, Shastriar joining thig cry for the 
prosecution of General Dyer. If the English people 
will willingly do sc, I would welcome such prosecutions 
asa sign of their strong disapproval of the Jallian- 
walla Bag atrocity, but I would certainly not spend 
a single farthingsin.a vain pursuit after the convic. 
ticn of thesé men. Sarely the public has received 
sufhcient experience of the English mind. Practically 
the whole English Preas has jeined the conspiracy 
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to screen these offenders against humanity. I would 
not be party to make heroes of them by joining the 
cry for prosecution private or public. If I can only 
pursuade India to insist upon their complete dis 
missal, I should be satisfied. But more tian the dis- 
missai of Sir Michael O'Dwyer and General Dyer 
is necessary the peremptory dismissal, if nct a trial, 
of Colonel] O’Brien, Mr. Bosworth Smith, Rai ShriKam 
and others mentioned in the Congress Sub-committee’s 
Report. Badas General Dyer is I consider Mr, 
Smith to be infinitely worse and his crimes to be 
far-more serious than the massacre of Jallianwalla 
Bag, General Dyer sincerely believed that it was 
a soldierly act to terrorise psople by shooting them, 
But Mr. Smith was wantonly crusl, vulgar and de- 
based, Ifall the facts that have b3en deposed to 
against him are true, there is not a spark of huma- 
nity abouthim. Ualike General Dyer he lacks the 
courage to confirm what he has done and he wriggles 
when challenged, This officer remains free to inflict 
himself upon people who have done no wrong to 
him, and who is permitted to disgrace the rule he 
represents for the time being. 


What is the Punjab doing? Is it not the 
clear duty of the Panjabis nit torest until 
they have secured the dismissal of Mr, 


Smith and the like? The Punjab leaders have been 
discharged in vain if they will not utilise the liberty 
they have received, in order to purge the administra- 
tion of Messrs, Bosworth Smith and Company. I 
am sure that if they will only begina determined 
agitation they will have tha whole India by their 
side. I venture to suggest to them that the best 
way to qualify for sending General Dyer to the 
gallows isto perform the easier and the more urgent 
duty of arresting the mischief still continued by the 
officials against whom they nave assisted in collect. 
ing overwhelming evidence, ; 


SOME PROOFS OF THE UNIVERSALITY OF 
SATYAGRAHBA. 

It may be long before the law of love will be 
recognised in international affairs. The machineries 
of governments tand botweea an] hide the hearts 
of one paople fi6n thosa of arsther. Yet if ouly 
we watched the latest international developments 
in Europe and Eastern Asia with an eye to 
essentials, we could see how ths world is moving 
steadily to realiee that between nition and nation, 
as between mat and man, force has failed to solve 
problems, but that the economic sanction of non- 
cooperation is far more mighty and conclusive than 
armies and navies, The victories of war have only 
theown fresh burdens on the nations that emerged 
out of the struggle as apparent victors. Tho food 
and the industries of the defeated nations are a 
source of anxiety as much to the victors as to 
themselves. AH the ingenuity of the governments 
of the Allied nations is directed to how, without 
detriment to the glory of the victors, they can make 
the vanquished people ecduomically solveat, happy, 


, aud willing to work to keep the world going, 


—_— 
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Reading between the lines of the brief telegram 
about the American Republican party’s international 
programme, one can see that the Far West is 
beginning to realise that the ultimate sanction of 
a league of nations should be, not the vicious 
chain of the might of arms again, but the might 
of international ‘outlawry’, i. e., non-co-operation 
of the nations, From this it would be an easy 
step to the complete recognition of the law of love. 
Tilla new energy is harnessed and put on wheels, 
the captains of the older energies will treat the 
innovation as theoretical, impractical, idealistic, 
and so ou. We may be certain that the steam- 
engineer was laughed at by the horse—dealer, till 
he saw that even horses could be transported by 
the steam engine, The electrical engineer was, no 
doubt, called a faddist and a mad man in steam 


engine circles, till work was actually done over 
the wires. It may take long to lay the wires for 


international love, but the sanction of international 
non-co-operation in preference to continued physical 
compulsion, as appears to have been conceived by 


the Republican party of Amercia, is a distinct 
progress towards the ultimate and real solution, 


The most striking news in this connection is a 
rumour of contemplated action ‘in regard to the 
Trish situation. The “Observer” gives currency 
to the belief that the British Ministry is considering, 
as an alternative of martial law in Ireland, a policy 
of non-co-operation, The disaffected interior of 
Ireland is to be entirely ignored until it comes to its 
senses, There would be no police, no troops, no trade, 
no education, no distribution of revenue, no railways. 
There would be complete administrative boycott. The 
beauty of Satyagraha, of which non-co-operation is 
but a chapter, is that itis available to either side 
ina fight; that it has checks, that automatically 
work for the vindication of truth and justice for 
that side, whichever it may bs, thas has truth and 
justice in preponderating measure, It is as powerful 
and faithful a weapon inthe hand of the capitalist 
asin that of the labourer. It is as powerful in the 
hands of the government, asin that of the people, 
and will bring victory to the government, if people 
are misguided or unjust, as it will win the battle for 
the people if the government be in the wrong. 
Quick disorganisation and defeat are bound to be 
the fate of bolstered up cases and artificial agitations, 
if the battle is fought with Satyagraha weapons. 
Suppose the people are unfit to rule themselves, or 
are unwilling to sacrifice for a cause, then, no amount 
of noise will bring them victory in non-co-operation. 
If the government be a good government, just, on 
the whole, and necessary for the people, and the 
grievance be false or unreal or is based on miscon- 
ception or is not of such measure as to weigh against 
the virtues of the government in other vital 
respects, then mnonco-operation has only to be 
adopted on eithersido, and, without rancour or bluxd- 
shed the question will sutomatically be settled 
with unerring precision and justice, It may yot 
be generally known but it has long been maintained 
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by Mr, Gandhi that the Satyagrahic weapon of 
non-co-operation is as availab'e to government against 
the people, as to, the people against the govern- 
ment. The action said to be contemplated in regard 
to the Irish disorders would, if true, be a beautiful 
illustration of the universality of the principles of 
Satyagraha, 


PUNJAB LETTER. 
(From our own correspondent. ) 
The Bahadurgarh Case. 


The minority report—I am not spesking of 
the majority raport of the Hunter Committee, 
which is whitewash pure and simple from begin. 
ning to end—has naturally put on record its opinion 
about the unsatisfactory character of trial and jus- 
tice meted by the Martial Lawand other Tribunals, 
In his statement before the Congress Sub-Commit- 
tes, Mr. Santanam narrated his experience of Martial 
Law Tribunals, before which he had to appear ag 
Counsel both in the so-called Lahore as well as 
Gujranwala conspiracy cases. “My experience of 
Martial Law ”, he said, “ has been a revelation to 
me inasmuch as I found that judges, who in 
the Hizh Gourt atmosphere would respect judicial 
forms and give ascrupulously fair hearing to the 
accused and their counsel, brushed aside in the Mar- 
tial Liaw atmosphere all canons of propriety and 
rendered themselves practically unfit as judges 
dealing with matters of life and death.” A recent 
case, which came on appeal before the Hon’ble 
Justice Martinean in the High Court, gives especial 
point to the complaint made against the Martial 
Law and other special Iribunals and Magistrates, 
[he case to which I am referring is known ag 
the Bahadurgarh case, and is one of the many cases 
in which the authorities tried to fasten all the 
blame for the disturbance upon the agitation against 
the Rowlatt Act and upon the cessation of business, 
fast and prayer, held all over the country on the 
6th April, 1919 at the injunction of Mahatma 
Gandhi. The myth was, however, completely demo. 
lished in the trial before the High Court, and the 
judgment of the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Martinean— 
who as District Judye of Rawalpindi had occasion 
to vindicate British justice im case against the 
Pindee lawyers in 1907—throws a flood of light on 
the methods of investigation and trial in these 
Martial Law and semi-Martial Law cases, 

The facts of the case are briefly these:—On the 
14th April, 1919, it appears that an attempt. was 
made to remove rails on the Parnala bridge, which 
is about a mile from the Bahadurgarh station on the 
Bhatinda—-Delhi line, About 250 yards from the 
bridge is the village of Parnala and near the rail- 
way station are the new and the old Mandis of 
Bahadurgarh, Some two months after the incident, 
the police investigations began under the guidance 
of Mr. Browne, Deputy Super ntendeat of Police, and 
after tho usual round of confessions and pardons 
to approvers, 16 persons were challaned under section 
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126 of the Railway Act for the offence of loosening 
rails and slippers on the Parnala bridge or for aid- 
ing or abetting it, or for being members of an un- 
lawful assembly some members of which, in prose- 
eution of the same object, loosened rails and slip- 
pers inthe Parnala bridge with intent aforesaid. 
And who are the persons thus challaned? Well, 
many of them were persons, who attended the meet- | 
ings held in early April, 1919 in Bahadurgarh for 
protesting against the Rowlatt Act and observed 
the hartal and the fast. The Chaudhari of the new 
Mandi, the Vice-President and the Secretary of the 
Municipal Committee of Bahadurganj, the Secre- 
tary ofthe Mercantile Association, some sahukars, 
Station Master, Asst, Station Master, time—-keeper, 
as well as trollyman, a hammerman (these last two 
being the confessing accused) were all challaned. 
The case was tried by Mr. S.S. Harris, a retired 
Sessions Judge, who was one ofthe members of the 
Martial Law Commission as well as of the Special 
Tribunal, and with tke exception of a sahukay and 
two Asst. Station Masters, all the remaining were 
convieted and sentenced to varying terms of im- 
prisonment. The case for the defence, which was 
disbelieved by Mr, Harris, was that the crime was 
committed by the people of the Parnala village, one 
or two menials employed on the railway being also 
in the conspiracy, and that Kanwal Singh, Zaildar 
of Bahadurgarh and Nisar Mahomed, Vice-President. 
of the Bahadurgarh Municipal Committee had been 
getting these persons prosecuted, — 


Needless to say the defence version was fully 
accepted by the Hon’ble Mr. Justice Martineau and 
with the exception of the trollyman and the ham. 
merman, who confessed their crime, all the rest 
were acquitted. About Nisar Mahomed, the learned 
Judge found that ‘he is an applicant for an ap. 
pointment as honorary magistrate on the Bahadut= 
gark Bench and that he was told by the Deputy 
Commissioner of Rohtak, about two months before 
the Commission of the offence that his application 
would be considered if he did any special services,” 
Well, he rendered most valuable and special services 
indeed, and it will be interesting to see if he still 
gets the much-coveted honorary magistrateship, 
inspite of Mr. Justice Martineau’s exposure, As 
regards the general character of the evidence and 
the method of investigation and trial, the following 
extract from the judgment of the learned Judge, 
which is all the more effective _because of its judi- 
cial restraint, may be left to tell its own story. 
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The above review of the evidence for the prosecution 
(the review occupies no less than 94 folios of the judg- 
ment) shows that evidence is highly conflicting and 
that the bulk of it is very unsatisfactory. Most of the 
witnesses are of low position and there are several, who 
are not free from the suspicion of having been concerned 
in the offénce themselves and may have implicated others 
in order to save themselves, A very weak point in the 
oase is the fact that the witnesses kept silence from a 
long time about incidents to which they may have de- 
posed, saying whoa questioned that they knew nothing 


ee 


about the affair, and that it was only when Mr, Browne 
took up theinvestigation, two months after the occur- 
rence, that they made their statements. The cxplana- 
tions given by some of them that they were afraid of 
being murdered by the banias of the Mandi, or in case of 
Jats of Parnala that they were afraid that the banias 
might plunder their village, cannot possibly be believed. 
The circumstances under whish the witnesses made their 
statements after Mr. Browne had taken up the investi- 
gation require some notice. I have already referred to 
the statement of Har Narain (P. W. 18) that the story 
at'first related by him in Court was the ore, which the 
Police had taught him and to the admission of Chiman 
(P. W, 5S) that he made his statement after being told a 
great many times to tell the truth. With regard to the 
statements recorded by Magistrates under section 164 
Cr. P-C., not only were police officers present when the 
statements were recorded, but they were allowed by one 
of the Magistrates at least, viz., Shaikh Mahomed Fidu 
Ulla, to put questions to the witnesses. That Magistrate 
says that an Inspector of Police was present and used to 
question the witnesses as to what happened at various 
places and also questioned Mansa Ram as to who were 
present at the bridge, and he also says that the witnesses 
used to say something voluntarily and stop, and that then, 
when questioned by the Sub-Inspectors they used to con- 
tinue their statements. It is impossible to place any con- 
fideuce in statements made to the police themselves, spe- 
cially when it is borne in mind that for two full months, 
the witnesses had withheld all information and had told 
any one, who questioned them that they knew nothing. 
It may be noted that some ten of the witnesses have re- 
tracted their previous statements, wholly or in part when 
giving their evidence at the trial: My conclusion after a 
careful consideration of the whole case is that the evi- 
dence against the appellants other than Kenia and Hira 
Lal is quite unreliable.” 

The above is a fair sample of the methods of 
investigation and of recording of confessions by 
Magistrates in the Martial Law and semi—Martial 
Law cases; Evenmore serious illegalities were com- 
mitted in the pure Martial Law cases, but unfortu- 
nately, the evidence in those. cases could not be 
tested in the calmer atmosphere of the High Court, 
And yet the case before the trying Magistrate was 
not decided in a hurry. It occupied more than & 
month and the accused had the advantage of being 
defended by an able Advocate, Mr. Satyachandra 
Mukerji of the Allahabad High Court Bar. And if 
such things as the recording of confessions by the 
police behind a magisterial cover could be done in 
the green tree after the cessation of Martial Law, 
what had not been, one wonders, done in the dry, 
when the Martial Law wasin full swing ? 

PERSECUTION FROM GENERATION TO. GENERATION. 

-The Tribune recently published the particulars 
of what is known as the Kuka outbreak of 1872, 
The facts were that in 1872, some fanatical fol- 
lowers of Guru Ramsingh committed seme butcher 
murders, while others made a raid on Maler Kotla 
town, simply because it was the capital of a 
Mahomedan tributary state, where slaughter of 
kine was presumably permitted without restraint, 


Mr, Cowan, then Deputy Commissioner of Ludhiana 
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followed the gang up and intercepted them and | tions of the Ligtion retail trade in foodstuffs, the floor, 
had them blown up from the gun, Mr. Forsyth, | the cowdung, the ants, the eating of leaf, tho broomstick, 
the Commissioner, gave an ex post facto approval | the buttermilk, the tropical heat, the scavanger eto, 
to this action and had the remaining Kukas_ ex- Some of these conditions antomatically help the attain- 
ecuted after a semblance of trial. The matter ex- | ment of the ideals of the sanitarian, while some help- 
cited considerable notice in those days and elicited | lessly stand in tho way. ‘ 

a resolution from the Governtment of India, in Dr, Samey is an advooate of simple life, On the 
which the course followed by Mr. Cowan was | S¥PJect of food and drinks, Dr. Samey makes some 
strongly condemned not only “as iMegal and un- | useful observations, He prefers nut and fruit dietry. 


: sues a: H uff j M 
necessary,” but “characterised by incidents giving | ee ee oe. tts pie? pe ase 
it a complexion of barbarity.” Both Messrs ||, ° aber TE pares peas » 8 


, : that smoking isa relic of barbarism. Chewing of tobacco 
Cowan and Forsyth were removed as @ result from and the use of snuff, he equally detests. Tobaco ‘ taints 
the Indian Civil Service. Ju his “Indian and Si ae 


ae. . the breath, ruins the digestion, oppresses the brain, 
Home Memories, Sir Henry Cotton said that he depresses the heart, Palas ‘ie eee wastes the 
“could recall nothing during his service in India | yuscles, obstructs the liver, dims the vision, stains the 
more revolting and shocking than these executions | skin and deteriorates and contaminates every organ and 
of Kukas and that there were many, who thought | tissue with which it comes in contact in the body. Its 
as I did and still think, that the final orders of the influence is to lessen vitality, to overwhelm the sensibi- 
Government of India were lumentably inadeyuate.” | lities, to shorten life, to kill. 
It is interesting to recall that like Brigadier-CGeneral | The chapters on food and drink are followed by instructive 
Dyer, Mr. Cowan also pleaded moral effect as an | and informing discourses on sleep, constitution, here- 
extenuation, if not a justification of his course of | dity, idiosynoracies cleanliness, clothing, exercise, and 
action. “Tosta y the execution of the men, already care of the skin, Then follow ‘realiaes on Germs, 
tied to the guns,” he said, “would have the worst | Air and Sunshine, Ole age and Longivity, Life, Health 
effect on the people around us,” I do not know | #24 Disease and finally on Passions. On the whole Dr- 
what Sir Henry Cotton, if he had been living, would Samey’s is an original and instructive book and though 
have said on the action taken by Government it has hoon priced very high—Rupecs three-its perusal | 
on the infinitely more “ shocking and revolting ” repays: 
action of General Dyer at Jallianwala Bagh, What 
I propose to call attention to is that although the | 
incident is now fifty years old, and although accord- 
ing to official account, Guru Ramsingh had absolutely | 
no connection with the outbreak of 1872 and had as a 
matter of fact forewarned the authorities of the fact | 
of some of his followers getting out of control, the 
Kukas or the Namdhari Sikhs, as they prefer to | 
call themselves, have all along been and | 
are still under a ban and surveillance, The successors so far as they fall within the competence of His 
and the followers of Guru Ramsingh, would it be | Majesty’s Government, full relief will be granted. And 
believed, are still labouring even alter the lapse of | here it may be added that the local Indian community 


INDIANS IN EAST AFRICA. 
The memorandum after stating the claims of 
Indians in East Africa proceeds to justify the same:— 
The East African community has placed its views on 
the various matters of complaint and disability upcn 
record in a series of moderate and constructive resolu- 
tions passod unanimously at the recent session of the 
Eastern Africa Indian National Congress, to which 
reforence is hercby made, in the earnest hope that, in 


fifty years under several irksome restrictions and | is much alarmed at the prospect of ruin resulting from 
are denied the right of free movement and the | the adoption by the Colonial Office of a new policy of . 
right of association. There is no instance on record | currency and exchange, without consultation with the 

of the Namdharis being concerned in any organised | East African Indians or reference to the India Office, 
crime during the last 48 years, still the attentions | and which it believas to have been adopted mainly in 
of the C. 1, D., the surveillance of the police and the interests ofa small section of the European settlers, 
other restrictions are upon them. Can they be not | That this view is held by independent observers is evi- 


removed even after the Proclamation of December | “e2t ae es ee of the aa Se of 

las Kisumu Chamber of Commerce, among others, and from 
" ‘or ? . : 

eee rs ne Xing-Kanperyet the following message to ‘The Times” from its Mombasa 


correspondent:— 


© The Times” March 12, 1920, 
** Mombasa, March 6 (delayed). 

“Recent legislation respecting the rate of ex- 
change enforced on instructions from the Colonial 
Office, by which the value of the rupee is fixed af 
2s. 4d. now, 28. 2d..as from July 1, and 2s, as from 
December 1, while in India the rate remains at about 
2s. 8d., has resulted in a serious dislocation of the 
trade of the Protectorates of Zanzibar and Tanga- 
nyike (formerly German Kast Africa). In the first 
place a considerable quantity of the trade and 
finance of the territories is geographically dependent 


REVIEW. 

Personal Hygiene—Dr. Samey’s Book on Personal 
Hygiene published by Messrs. Butterworth and Co, 
Calcutta, takes special note of the practical needs and con- 
ditions of Indian c!imate and social life, So far, most of the 
works on the subject of Sanitary science are full of theories 
and lessons based on English and European economic, 
social and religious life. The publishers to a certain ex- 
tent rightly say that “there is no use preaching sanitary 
doctrines which ignore the custom of early marriage, the 
joint family system, the all-pervyading scheme of un- 
touchability and superstitious purifications, the condi- 
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upon India; secondly, the position is aggravated by 
the already serious shortage of silver; and thirdly, 
legislation is enforced during the harvesting of the 


Uganda Cotton crop, requiring about 150 lakhs | 


(£ 1,750,000 at the exchange of 2s. 
the 60.000 bales of native production. The impression 
locally is that in the introduction of the recent mea- 

sures too great consideration was given to settlers’ 

interests, to the direct exclusion of established com- 
mercial and industrial interests, and entailing restric- 
tive consequences upon native production. The local 
‘vonditions resulting from these factors warrant the 
assumption that there will be a breakdown of the coun- 
try’s trade, and that a financial crisis is imminent,” 


CONCLUSION. 


Tndia is to-day entering upon a new path, as a free 
Nation, on the road to Dominionhood within the British 
Empire. The susceptibilities of her people ean no longer 
be ignored, as they have, in the matter of the welfare of 
her colonists, been only too often in the past. In South 
Africa, the existence of an independent Dominion Govern- 
ment has been held by the Imperial Government to excuse 
them for non-intervention on behalf of the unhappy and 
ill-used Indian population. The same considerations do 
not apply to Esst Africa, where the Imperial Government 
are solely responsible for policy and administration, a 
responsibility which they cannot share and have no right 
to delegate. As to the Tanganyika Territory, which will 
be governed under a mandate from the League of Nations, 
the British Government will be responsible to the inter- 
national conscience of the world. But India, too, is an 
original member of the League of Nations, and is entitled 
to demand not only that all peoples alike should be treated 
eyjually in the mandated area, but that in the neighbouring 
British Territory equal treatment shouldbe adopted, lest 
evil results of the opposite policy react adversely upon 
the peopleson the other side of a vague and artificial 
boundary. In the eyes of the Indian public, the sincerity 
of Great Britain’s attitude towards India on Imperial 
questions will be tested to a great extent by the policy 
enforced in Hast Africa, 


Indians look upon the British East Africa Pro- 
tectorate, Uganda, Zanzibar, and Tanganyika as one 
territory which was for centuries settled -and developed 
by Indians residing under the jurisdiotion of Asiatic 
sovereigns, and who brought with them large amounts 
of capital whose investment in the country acccunts 
for its present. prosperity, Throughout this vast area 
there was_no Kuropean scttlemont whatever until the 
mushroom growth of the last twenty years. If the 
Indian population wore to leave East Africa to-morrow. 


the entire territory would immediately fall into ruin 
and decay, und its Native population would relapse into 


barbarism. It is believed in India that, when reminded 
of all the facts, the British people and the British Goy- 
ernment will not allow judgment to go by default, but 
will respond generously to India’s claim to the equal 
treatment of her colonists in Hast Africa, and the re- 
versal of the present prevalont anti-Indian policy, 


(Concluded). 
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DISTRESS IN ORISSA. 

The Secretary, Peoples’ Famine Relief Com- 
mittee, sends us, under date 3lst May, the following 
list of contributions whch we gladly publish. 
We may hardly remind the public that Mr. Tha- 
kker’s first estimate of one lac rupees has on subse- 
quent examination keen found to fall much 
short of the necessary requirements. We earnestly 
hope charitably inclined persons and institutions 
will send in their quota to the fund without 
any delay. The collections made Ly the Gujerat 
Sabha, Ahmedabad(wbich are being acknowledged in 
“Navjivan’ )uptil 16th instant amount to Rs. 30004-10-0 
out of which Rs. 30000 have been sent to the Relief 
Committee at Puri. 

Received from the President, Famine Enquiry 
Committee, Puri, up to 6th May, 1920...Rs, 5140-5-9 


N. N. Mukharji, Esq , Bank of Bengal, ,, 50 
Through Mahatma Gandhi ... ,»» 2000 
Prabhudas Sadhubhai, Esq. Bombay ,, 121-7-0 
Ramdas Haridas, Esq. Bombay... ee 
Karsandas Verjivandas, Ksq. en 
Lalitmohan Ghosh, Esq., Calcutta, > ee 
Thakur Rajendra Singha, Sitapur, eee 
Raja Dharma Karam Bahadur, Hydrabad, 300 
C. D. D. Bombay as FOE 
Seth Kersondas Hare oniiedas Bombay. ., 1000 
, Ramdas Kersondas, ... ovaj) ON 
) Dhanji Molaji, aes 79409 245 
, Kersondas Laxmandas, aes ‘50 
» Gokulchand Hansaraj, oi0s63 ee 
Syed Hassan Imam, sine ssigg, ae 
D. D. Nanwati, Esq. ins ape 50 
Gopalji Ramji Esq , ae 09) 
Raghabji Purusotam Esq.,... Sedyy ot ea 
Surjaballavdas, Esq., os sate ee 
Hansaraj Hargovan, Esq., Bombay.. ...,, 1000 
Pranjivan Odhaji, Esq. Bhabnagar, iceye ama ae 
Narayandas Addys, Esq., Nanpur, ...,, 75 
A Vatia House Holder, Calcutta, > Te 
C. Narsingha Charlu, Esy., High Gourt 
Vakil, Ellore she ee ee 
Dr. N. N. Lakaduwala, Nagpur, aN oe 60 
Hiralal R. ‘Manin Kisq., Bombay, ...,, 100 
S. B. Nankhram Esq., Ellore, 100 


P. Laburam Sarma, Vidyanidhi, Jalandhar, 103-13- Q 


Sir, Kailash Chandra Bose, Kt., Calcutta 50 — 

Mr. A Maiti, Bar-at-Law, Midnapore,., yee 

Chunilal & Co. ee? ae ones 50 

Trikanji, Esq, Bombay, ... ein Oe 

Allahabad Seva Samiti, ... 20s) 

Small Collection chy wy, 4687-14-0 
Total, Rs 21541-7-9 


Expenditure », 138837-11-0 


Balance Rs. 7703-12- 
Uncashcd Cheque in the bank Rs, 4672-0-0 


Cash in the Bank 5 2416-2-0 
Cash in hand »»: » 615-10-9 
Total Rs, 7703-12-9 


Yours Sincerely, 
(Sd). Jagabandhu Sinha, 
Treasurer, 
Peoples’ Famine Relief Committee, Puri. 


‘Printed by Shankerlal G, Banker at Nava Jivan Mudranalaya, Chudi Ol, Pankore Naka, ‘Ahmedabad 
and published by Mahadeo H, Desai at the same place. 
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Prick ONE ANNA 
Vor Re ok \ AHMEDABAD, WEDNESDAY, JUNE 30th, 1920, ly mang 
CONTENTS, serves: ‘“ Not so very long ago, in the established 
Pace, | tradition of our Euglish public-school training, it 
Notes. 1 | (Greek) passed among the indispensables. But in 
te ; ee education as in politics the old regime has been 
ies : submerged. What was doomed on that memorable 
The Mussalman Representation _ w+ 2 | day was a regime, not o culture......Gresk influence 
British Imperialism = a e- 3 | in modern thought and art is not likely to die, 
Our! Maisag eee 3 = ia But the old regime which made Greek a staple of 
; daily education for thousands of English boys is 
I Shall Not Stand For Election oe OD A : F 
Revi ¢ || dying and will soon be dead.” These words of « 
eview 208 eco cca ese eco 
I di s Ab oad eee ace eed eee 6 ° - 
iieals “ oc E, the Viceroy ... 7 | those alarmists here who consider any change in 
2 1S ee the present position of English in our educational 


| system as tantamount to the abolition of the whole 
English culture itself, If Greek culture can survive 
Greek regime in England, why should not English 


culture, inso far as it may be necessary, similérly 
outlive what may be called English regime in Indias 


Notes. 


To our Subscribers--Owing to the heavy loss 
we are monthly suffering and the rising cost of paper, 
we have decided to increase our subscription from | education ? 
the Ist of July. Henceforth the annual subscription | * * * 
will be Rs,5 instead of Rs, 4, the half yearly Re. | The absurd irony, however, is that our universities, 
3, and for single copy As. 2, It isdesirable that | instead of being contented with assigning to Eng- 
intending subscribers should send money orders, in | ish tha position of a compulsory subject, use it as 
advance, for yearly or half-yearly subscriptions 48 | the medium of instruction. And not a few of our 
the V. P. system is likely to cause unnecessary in- | jeading educationists justify this unnatural 
convenience and delay. place of English on the pretext of tie 

A request and a word of apology—We vernaculars being permanently unit for 
think we owe a word of sincere apology to replacing English as medit of instruction. We 


. : would ask these educationists to recall the enthu- 
our subscribers, They have had io put up with small Naam with which the English language has been 


| 
level-headed educationist have a lesson to teach tu 


inconveniences and petty harassmenis in not having | cultivated. 

received punctually their copies of “Young India” and * * pa, 
answers to their letters, Hereafter, however, A time was when the English language 
we hope to be able to attend properly to the corres- | was no better than many of our vernaculars. At 
pondence and the despatch. the time of the great revival of letters among the 


We have stated above that Yuung India has not | western nations by the end of the fifteenth century, 


been self-supporting, And it cannot do so even | almost everything was locked in the classic tongues, 
with this increase in subscription, unless we are | But the natural vigour of English genius hurried 
able to secure at least five hundred more subscrib- | to unlock all the important works of Greek eee Sean, 
ers immediately, We therefore request our sub- It was not long ae o eae Serle egies 
scribers and other simpathisers, specially those from authors reached [ngland tha oreo 


: : . : authorised versionof the Bible in their own tongue. 
pore, Tee Within an incredibly short time England developed 


A Lesson from England—Till March last | «. its vernacular au extensive library of ancient 
Greek used to bea compulsory subject for the oe and modern authors, Thus could they make their 
examination et the Oxford University. But a statute | j+orature richer aud more extensive than that of 
passed both by its Congregation and Convocation classical antiquity. And at last they have deservedly 
has reduced it to the position of an optional subject. reached a stage when they can regard Greek studies 
This statute has been looked upon with great alarm as more or less a luxury. Shall we not ei wei ap 
by not au inconsiderable number of English scho- | vernaculars what they in Kngland did or theirs : 
lars, They regard the statute as a graveeducational | If we climb up the ladder ie ney erly @ shall 

. . . sit bed a, 
evil, Gommonting on this Sir Michael Sadier ob-' have truly learnt a lesson trom Bug 


Our Political Seourity—It is not difficult to 
discover in the Secretary of State’s despatch issued 
in connection with the Hunter Committee Report 
the various attempts made to pass over the offences 
on the part of the Government officials. One of 
these attempts is easily detected when the despatch 
passes in almost an apulogetic tone a halting criti- 
cism on some of the mistakes during the martial 
law. period and abruptly goes on to propose ar- 
rangements for the future tp be incorporated in o 
martial law manual which the Government of India 
have at present under consideration. This martial 
law manual may be an attempt to respond 
tothe general demand for the future security. But we 
cannot compromise ourselves with any manual that 
does not fall in with the demands stated in the Con- 
gress Sub-committee’s report. To fatten the statute 
book with any such manual without removing the Row- 
_ latt Act from it would mean to endeavour to nourish 

--@ man without removing the poison in his system, 
If the Rowlatt Act is not repealed, the Government 
of India’s manual can least satisfy those who are 
urging the British Parliament to pass a statute to 
secure the civil rights of His Majesty’s Indian sub- 
jects, becausa the civil rights and the Rowlatt Act 
cannot at the same time remain on our statute book. 
The Rowlatt Act detracts from our rights whereas 
the Declaration of Rights recognises them in law, 
€ 8 
Willthe Declaration suffice to secure our liberties ? 
We do realise the importance of the Declaration 
of Rights, but we are not much enamoured of the 
Declaration of Rights business, The Declaration 
will be of little avail if we have not the 
strength to have it well administered. Unless we 
become manly and fearless, no number of rights 
showered upon us can secure us our liberties, It ig not 
uulikely that progress in legislation may outrun 
the administrative order. It required generations 
for Englishmen to harmonize their legislation and 
administration in this respect. Their Magna Charta 
(1215), the Petition of Right (1628), the Grand Re- 
monstrance (1641) and the Bill of Rights (1689) 
record the continued progress of Englishmen for not 
less than full five centuries, The significance of 
this saries of legislation does not so much lie in 
what each of them adds to the preceding law, but in 
each confirming the foregoing law, 
king violated the liberties of his subjects, But 
with greater determination than the kings, came for- 
ward heroes from amidst the people who fought 
these violations and successfully secured the writ of 
Habeas Corpus, We need not require. the. same long 
period to ee freedom of person, But we eannot 
escape similar fights an 
the fundamental Pole Saas Bice mii 
ngraved on 
our hearts. We emphasise the necessity of such 
ic rien rs 48 Of greater moment than the Declara- 

Repatriation Scheme—Just at the time of 
going to press we have received the “Indian Opinion” 
containing the interim report of tho 
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sary, for enabling returning Indians and 


June 50, 1990. 


Sonmieises We hope to a Te MR with the report in 
our next. It is as follows:— 

‘During the course of our inquiries strong evi- 
dence has been led before us, which teuds to show 
that there is at present, owing to the shortage of 
rice and other causes, a considerable number of 
Indians, who, with their families, would be prepared 
to return to India if opportunity were afforded 
them. We have also had evidence from an influ- 
ential Calcutta merchant, at present on a visit to 
the Union, who until recently was Chairman of the 
Central Employment and Labour Board under the 
“Government of India, tnat at the present time, 
owing to industrial development, the labour supply 
in India is insufficient to meet the demands, and 
that good wages are being paid. ‘The evidence on 
these points is confirmed by Sir Benjamin Robert- 


son and Mr. G. L. Corbett, the official represeata- 
tive of the Indian Government. 

“We, therefore, strongly recommend to your 
Excellency that prompt steps be taken to provide 
the necessary shipping facilities, and to appoint an 
official well acquainted with the Indian mind and 
their methods, to act in asympathetic manner, and 
to lay before the Indians the advantages of immo- 
diately returning to India 

“The main causes have hitherto militated against 
the return of many Indians, viz. : (1) The excessive- 
ly long time they are kept at the Durban depot 
awaiting shipment, during which time they spend 
their available money in iE seco, and are con- 
sequently driven to re-entering employment to enable 
them to provide for their families and themselves, 
and (2) the fact that they are not allowed to take 
with them to India their earning in the shape of 
gold and their jewellery. 

“We, therefore, recommend inmediate stevs be 
taken (a) to appoint an official (not connected with 
the Protectors’ Department) to organise the return 
of such Indians as are prepared to go (b) to provide 
frequent shipping facilities as short intervals. (c) to 
relax the restrictions on the export of gold in so 
far as necessary in order to allow returning Indians 
to take their legitimate savings and jewellery with 
them to India; (d) to make provision, whére neces- 
their 
families to reach their home after arrival in Iédia. 

“ Evidence was given before the Commission 
that af a meeting held at Durban during’ Marcli last 
of Indians cnployel by the South African Rail- 
ways, 80 per cent. of those present expressed their 
wish to return to India, if assisted thereto. We con- 
sider that if action were taken hy the Government 
in furtherance of this desire on the part of their 
own employeos; it would become widely known 
amongst the Indians wishing te.return to India, 
and have a good result. We feel, too, that adv antace 
should by taken of the resence of Sir Benjamin 
Robertson and Mr. Corbett in Whom thé Indian 
community have the pion ‘confidence, and whose 
influence is consequently great, to obtain their 
assistance and advjce in jnitiating tho, schome, which 
Wwe havo recommendod, ” 

batten enon) 


June 1920. 
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THE MUSULMAN REPRESENTATION. 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Slowly but surely the Musulmans are prepar- 
ing for the battle before them. They have to fight 
against odds that are undoubtedly heavy but not 
half as heavy as the prophet had against him. How 
often did he not put his life in danger? But his 
faith in God was unquenchable. He went forward 
with a light heart, for God was on his side, for he 
represented truth. If his followers have half the 
prophet’s faith and half his spirit of sacrifice, the 
odds will be presently even and will in little while 
turn against the despoilers of Turkey. Already the 
rapacity of the Allies is telling against themselves, 
France finds her task difficult. Greece cannot 
stomach her ill-gotten gaing And England finds 
Mesopotamia a tough job. The oil of Mosul may 
feed the fire she has so wantonly lighted and burn 
her fingers badly. The newspapers say the Arabs 
do not like the presence of the- Indian soldiery in 
their midst. Ido not wonder, They are a flerce 
anda brave people and do not understand why 
Indian sgldiers should find themselves in Mesopo- 
tamia. Whatever the fate of non-co-operation, I 
wish that not a single Indian will offer his services 
for Mesopotamia whether for the civil or the mili- 
tary department. We must learn to think for our- 
selves and before entering upon any employment 
find out whether thereby we may not make our- 
selves instruments of injustice, Apart from the 
question of Khilafat and from the point of abstract 
justice, the English have no right to hold Mesopo- 
tamia. It is no part of our loyalty to help the 
Imperial Government in what is in plain language 
daylight robbery. If therefore we seek civil or 
military employment in Mesopotamia we do so for 
the sake of earning a livelihood. It is our duty to 
see that the source is not tainted, 

It surprises me to find so many people shirking 
over the very mention of non-co-operation, There 
is no instrument so clean, so harmless and yet s0 
effective as non-co-operation. Judiciously haaled 
it need not produce any evil consequences, And its 
intensity will depend purely on the capacity of the 
people for sacrifice. 

The chief thing is to prepare the atmosphere of 
non-co-operation, ‘“ We are not going to eo-operate 
with you in your injustics, ” is surely the right and 
the duty of every intelligent subject to say. Were 
it not for our utter servility, helplessness and want 
of confidence in ourselves, we would certainly grasp 
this clean weapon and make the most effective 
use of it, Even the most despotic government 
cannot stand except for the consent. of the govern- 
ed which consent is often foreibly procured by the 
despot, Immediately the subject ceases to fear the 
despotic foree his power ia gona, Rut the British 
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Government is never and nowhere entirely or letd 
upon forca It does make an honest attempt to 
secure the goodwill of the governed. But it does 
not hesitate to adopt unscrupulous means to compel 
the consent of the governed. It has not gone be- 


| yond the ‘Honesty is the best policy’ ides. It there. 


fore bribes you into consenting toits will by award- 
ing titles, medals and ribbons, by giving you employ- 
ment, by its superior financial ability to open for its 
employees avenues for enriching themselves and final. 
ly when these fail, it resorts to foree, That is what 
Sir Michael O’Dwyer did and that is almost every 
British administrator will certainly do if he thought 


‘it necessary, If thea we woald not be greedy, if 


se — a 


we would not run after titles and medals and heno- 
rary posts whieh do the country no gcod half the 
battle is won. 

My ‘advisers are never tired of telling me that 


even if the Turkish peace terms are revised it will 


not be due to non-co-operation. I venture to sug. 


gest to them that non-co-operation has a higher 


purpose than mere revision of the terms. If I can- 
not compel revision, I must at least cease to support 
a government that becomes party to the usurpa- 
tion, And if I succeed in pushing non-co-pperation 
to the extreme limit, I do compel the Government 
to choose between India and the usurpation. I have 
faith enough in England to know that at that 
moment England will expel her present jaded minis- 
ters and put in others who will make a clean sweep 
of the terms in consultation with an awakened 
India, draft terms that will be honourable to her, 
to Turkey and acceptable to India. 

But I hear my critics say “India has not the 
strength of purpose and the capacity for the sscri- 
fice to achieve such a noble end. They are partly 
right. India has not these qualities now, because 
we have not—shall we not evolve them and infect 
the nation with them? Is not the attempt worth 
making ? Is any sacrifice too great to gain euch @ 
great purpose ? 

BRITISH IMPERIALISM. 

If the belief that the Turkish peace terms 
were inspired by the imperialistic ambitions of the 
Allies required further justification, it has amply 
been provided by the events and revelations of the 
past few months, The lure of oil, the greed of 
conquest, occupation and expansion of territory and 
of controlling the Iand and sea routes have proved 
too strong for the Big Three, Their vision has dim- 
med. They have set at naught their traditions, 
their principles, pledges and promises. It is a sad 
and painful tragedy of this war. But the saddest 
and the most painful of all is the revelation that 
England’s statesmen who were the loudest in their 
ery of ‘war for justice, liberty and right’ have been 
the first to fall victim to the policy of grab, They 
have been shown to be the prims movers of it, The 
exposure made by some of the statesmen and jour- 
nala of the rival Allies, France and Italy, show that 
from first to last, the Prime Minister of England 
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with his little band of Imperialists has advocated 
the policy of disintegration and spoliation of Turkey. 
He is reported to be the mover of the plan of 
driving the Sultan away from Stamboul His troops 
mainly occupy it to-day. The transfer of the rich 
and renowned lands of Thrace to his vassal Greece 
is attributed to him The rich mineral fields of Asia 
Minor are under his mandatory. He is laying his 
hold on Persia and dreaming of land-routes, con- 
necting his little Kingdom with its vast Eastern 
possessions. If beyond these glaring facts, any more 
evidence is required of his rapacity, it is supplied 
by one of the Big Three, Signor Nitti, who in an 
interview to the Associated Press published by the 
French official organ “La Temps” and reproduced 
by the “Manchester Guardian” as to his view of the 
treaty, is reported to have said: 


“War in Asié Minor would be the result and that 
for this war “neither one soldier, nor one lira would be 
provided by Italy. You have taken from the Turks 
their holy city, Adrianople. You have placed their 
capital under foreign control. You have taken all 
their ports and the greater part of their territory, The 
five delegates, chosen by you, willsign a treaty which 
will have the sanction neither of the Turkish people 
nor of the Turkish Government. ” 

“Ta Temps” itself asserts that the Italian Gov- 
_ ernment have been consistently following this policy 
and that they are prepared to abandon the ‘Concert 
of Nations’ when concerted actioa would alone ensure 
the application of the treaty. ‘This gives a clue to 
the atiitude of the Italian Government, The at- 
titude of the Italian people is even stronger as 
sezn from various Italian journals, the Idea 
Nazionale and the Giornale d’ Italia. The latter 
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warns the people of a new holy war for the peace | 


terms amount to decapitation of the Mussalman 
world. The paper declares that the peace terms 
will result in the complete realisation of British 
hegemony in the Near East both direct and, by 
means of her vassal Greece, indirect. 

It is clear from the above that neither the Italian 
Premier—one of the Big Three-nor the Italian people 
are willing party to the peace terms, They have 
been weak enough to sub:zait to the terms but they 
openly dissociate themselves from any responsibilities 
There then remain the French and British Gov- 
ernments and peoples, From the telegrams and 
other despatches received from Mohamad Ali we 
have learnt that the French attitude, both official 
and no.1—official, is more sympathetic towards the 
Muslim aspirations thaa the British. This is also 
cleax from the opinion of a number of prominent 
French joarnals, publicists and statesmen, As to 
how they view the treaty, the following extract 
from Mr. Paul Louis’ letter to the “I, Humanite” 
will explain: | 
In the east of Europe. British Imperialism is satisfy. 
ing wl its ambitions. It has reduced Turkey to 
enclave in the midst of States which will be its vassals 
or of regions which it will itself govern. It will have 
the oil af Mosul, and Will contra), by its indireet hold 


of Batum, the oil of Baku. It occupies Constantinople. 
Even better, by putting the Creeks in Adrianople and 
bestowing innumerable presents upon Venizelos, it pre- 
pares the re-establishment of the Byzantine Empire in 
favour of Hellenism, and makes of that enriched Hellen- 
ism one of its most valuable auxiliaries in the Mast. 
It will use it against Turkish nationalism, and even- 
tually against Russia. Zhe shadow of England covers 
the world. 

At the time of French occupation of the Rhine 
region when France was being charged by the 
British press and statesmen including Mr. Lloyd 
George for entertaining annexationist ideas, the 
French journal La Temps,denying the aspersions 
retorted as follows:— 

With his customnry finesse, Mr, Lieyd George will no 
doubt understand that in the interest of the Franco- 
British Alliance it is better that ne English, and espe- 
cially Welsh, voice should hurl the aceusation of Imperia- 
lism at any French man, were he even a journalist. Such 


accusations are missiles which rebound...Although the 
British Empire is growing enormously, we do not presume 


to declare that Eagland is ruled by a powerful group of 
Tmperialists...We donot even suspect that our friends 
across the Channel invented the strange argument pro- 
pounded by a French journal in justification of their ex- 
pansion: Britain now requires land-routes to connect the 
various parts of its Empire, and that itis entitled to lay 
hold on Persia, for instance. 

What is the lesson that even the most favourably 
inclined person draws from all this? It is, that 
the British Imperialism under the leadership of 
Mr. Lloyd George, Lord Milner and Mr. Churchill 
is chiefly, if not wholly responsible for the Turkish 
peace terms such as they are. 

Then again the “Daily Mail” report about France 
taking the initiative in revision of the treaty 
strengthens this opinion. The report has been con- 
tradicted but the contradiction is itself a confirma- 
tion of the view that France desiresa_ rivision 
Here is the contradiction : 

It is authoritatively stated in Paris that the 
“ Daily Mail” report is erroneous...... While France 
desires vn every way to facilitate Turkey in order 
to ensure the camrying out of the terms of the peace 
treaty, she cannot take the initiative for revision 
of the-treaty before the treaty is signed. (Italics ours) 

It cannot be said after this that the British 
Government has been defeated by the 
Supereme Council. It is rather the other way. 
The sacred trust.imposed in England of Hampdon, 


Macaul:y, Ruskin, Carlyle and Gladstone by a 
nation of 315 million people is being wantonly 
betrayed by a clique of Imperialists which rule: 
her destinies today; The shadow of British Im. 
perialism covers the world. It will be an evil day 
for England when her great democracy will have 
wholly surrendered itself to the greed of a few 
grabbers. 


IMPORTANT NOTICE. 
PLEASE NCTE THE CHANGE IN ADDREsS. 
All communications regarding subscription, 
refund etc, should be addressed to the Manager, 
“Young India”, Oliphant Road, Ahmedabad and 
not to Chuds Ole, Pankor Naka, Ahmedabad, 
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OUR MADRAS LETTER. 

Untouchability is an evil more or less poisoning 
society all over India, but it degrades and threa- 
tens the future of society in South India in an 
intense degree. If our leaders attended the meet- 
ings of the Domestic Workers’ and other Adi- 
Dravida organisations, they would realise the inten- 
sity of feeling in this matter, put sside all other 
activities and take up this custom of untouch- 
ability as the most urgent of our problems, and not 
rest until it is solved honourably. Political and 
Labour efforts have naturally roused the conscious- 
ness of freedom and equality in all grades and 
occupations, But where custom has laid a greater 
burden of national injustics, the reaction is naturally 
more violent than in other cases, 

Signs are not wanting that the forces of violence 
which were dormant for some tinte, are again at- 
tempting to get control over this problem of 
untouchability, and it looks as if, this time they 
may succeed in théir attempts. Politics and elec- 
tions have fertilised the soil for mischief and in- 
tsrested persons are ready t> mislead, 

A word To THE ApI-DraVIDA LEADERS, 


It may be asked, why is violence no remedy ? 
Why should not a degrading evil, like the doctrine 
of untouchability of.any class of human beings, 


be removed by force if need be? Because of two | 


resons; first, because force is no remedy at all, and. 
secondly, because violence is a remedy worse than 
the disease, worse to the community sanctioning 
it than to the people against whom it is used. 

It is vain to imagine that there will be any 
satisfaction if you obtain respect by force. Unless 
the ‘high caste’ man recognises the equality of 
the ‘Panchama’, the latter will get no real satis- 
faction by merely forcing his touch or presence 
on the former. It is a vain hope of brute force 
that it can ever attain its object inreality. The 
inflexible law of nature is that only voluntary 
surrender can give that complete satisfaction which 
one seeks, If a man refuses to salaam you, you 
may send your men and by sheer physical force 
applied to the arm, bend it to touch the forehead; 
but. while you get what you desire in form, the 
substance aud the satisfaction will not be there; 
and you will realise the futility of force at the 
end of it all, as all the tyrants of the world 
have no doubt realised. If the Adi-Drayidas get 
into the interior of a temple by force, they will get 
the same dégree of satisfaction, and no more. 
Hence force iano remedy, 


Again, even if violence were a remedy, it is a | 


remedy worse than the disease. The Adi-Dravi- 
das are a people whose future and whose hope are 
as much as that of any other community bound up 
with moral progress and civilisation, If the rights 
of the community are gained by the use of vio- 
lericé, the elements of violence having gained a fodt- 
hold, will continue to rule the future of that com- 


munity, The leadera will be tlie slaves of the | 
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desperadoes and the rowdies, Those who command 
the forces of violence will be the real leaders, and 
those among the community whose strength is their 
moral and intellectual position must be dependent 
for ever on the baser elements, and leadership will 
be a farce. If to-day you become touchable by 
employing force, you cannot throw off the reiga of 
force ininternal matters, at your will, to-morrow. 
Having established its authority, it will continue 
to dominate in all your concerns, and guide your 
future. Hence the remedy, which would, place the 
community under the leadership of violence, would 
be a permanent internal degradation worse than the 
| present external injustice of untouchability. 

If neither the State nor the conscience of the 
| ‘higher ’ castes nor their forethought will give re- 
lief, what remedy is available other than violence ? 


Non-violent disobedience and the readiness to under- 

go suffering. The opposition of society, the State's 

protection of vested interests and custom, all wiil 

crumtle before the unconquerable force of Satya- 
| graha, Give a hundred determined and disciplined 

Panchamas, who vowing to abstain from violence, 
| are resolved to suffer and sacrifice themselves for 
| the sake of their community, in order that this un 
: touchability may be for ever wiped out, the question 
\ 


will be solved, and the nation saved from d¥shonoug 
| aud violence, 
15-6 -20, 


| I SHALL NOT STAND FOR ELECTION. 
Under the above heading Lala Lajpatrai writes a 
thought-provoking article in his Urdu paper, “ Bande 
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| Mataram.” Lalaji writes — 
At the publication of the M C. Scheme of 
Reforms &@ hope dawned in my mind. I felt the 
day was perhaps nearing fo. my unfortuate 
country to achieve her long cherished freedom 
without bloodshed......[t pains me to say that this 
hope has gradually faded away. Whatever little 
there was has been destroyed by the Hunt:r Com- 
mittee report and the Secretary of State’s des- 
patch. When the remours were abroad as to what 
| the report was likely to be, I felt it was difficult for 

me to staud for election for the new councils, under 
| the circumstance. This feeling has been strength- 
| ened by the report and I have resolved after much 
| deliberation that I shall not stand for election:..... 
My reasons for this decision are these:— 


(1) The deoision of the Governmous of India and the 
Secretary of State on the Hunter Committee report im- 
plies that the entire policy of Sir Michael O’Dwyer was 
right, and except that a few officers here and there ex- 
ceded the bounds of propriety individually, there was 
| nothing wrong with it. This means that the grievances 
of the educated community of the Punjab against Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer were baseless and meaningless. In 
my opinion this decision negatives the possibility of 
the participation in the new scheme by the educated com 
munity of the Punjab with any appreciable enthuiasm 
orhope. Sir Michael looked upon the educated com- 
munity of the Punjab with contempt. He cast his eye 
of favour only on those ‘raises’ and zamindars who to 
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please him thought of the educated men of the Punjab ° 


as so many ‘ noisy frogs,’ The rules framed by the Punjab 
Reforms Commissioner under the Act with the sanotion 
of the Lieut. Governor breathe ths. same spirit, which 
simply means that though Sir Edward Maclagan has, 
on account of his courteous nature, somewhat changed 
the outward appearance of Government policy, on 
principle the same old policy still continues without 
any change. 
{2) Those officers who in the niartial law regime took 
& prominent partin disgracing and dishonouring the 
educated community of the Punjab, are still adorning 
their thrones, Col. O’Brien’ who perpetrated unspeas 
kable horrors on the pleaders of Gujranwala, Major Bos- 
worth Smith who with his stick raised the veil of Indian 
Jadies and addressed them in the most contemptuous of 
- tones, are still ocoupying their offices. Mr. Thompson, the 
chief secretary, is about t> come. Similarly -other officers 
who were the right hand men of Sir Michael. O’Dwyer 
have either come to occupy their old offices or are about 
to do so. These officers will ba the official members ofthe 
Punjab Council. I have no personal enmity against them, 
nor have I suffered any personal wrong at their hands. 
But any Indian member going into the Council will be in 
duty bound to meet these officers. He will have to deal 
_ with them every day and it would be improper for him to 
keep himself studiously uloof from them; because the very 
objectaf going into the Council isto serve one’s country 
and countrymen thereby and to co-operate as far as pos 
sible aad work harmoniously with Government officials 
aud to oppose then wherever necessary. But the wounds 
inflicted by martial law on the Punjab are so fresh that I 
am myself unfit for the task. M7 heart is utterly broken. 
I do not want to gointo theCouncil with this ‘wounded 


heart’ Although Ihave personally sustainedno wronz at 


theie hands my self-respect does not permit me to cultivate 
friendship with those who harshly caned my brethren 


who contemptuously laughed at and tainted them, and. 


who otherwise disgraced them in many ways. 


These new Councils can only prove beneficial to us— 


when and if the Indian and official members work in 
amity and concord and together solve problems of state by 
mutual consultation. Yet in the present circumstances 
of the Punjab there is no prospeot of the fruition of this 
hope. If the Civil and Military Gazette correctly repre- 
sents the views of Punjab officials (European), then I have 
no hesitation in saying that the time has not come for 
Indians and Europeans to work together for the good of 
the country. I heartily desire that the time should soon 
come, but to say that the time has come isto shut our 
eyes to facts. Uptilnow they are the rulers and we 
are the ruled. The Punjab Publicity Committee which 
ia @ confidant of the Governmentalso says the same thing. 
As long as that relation continues it is very difficult for us 
to work together. They.suspect us and we suspect them. 
In my view therefore. I cannot be useful te my country 


from inside the Counoil and it is better therefore that I 
should not go into it, 


REVIEW. 
Sir Ashutosh Mookherjea: a character study —(By 
B, ©, Pal; publisher, 8. Murthy and Co., Madras ) It 


is not the first time that Baby Bepin Ohandre Pal hag 


eavumed the role of a biographer, Mr, Pal ig 9 pass: 


master in many arty-spevially in the art of writing fairly 
impartial and critical life-sketches of persons of different 
thought and bent of mind from his own both in the 
social and political spheres e. g. Sir Ravindra Nath 
Tagore,Sir Tarknath Palit, Surrendra Nath Bannerjea,Mrs. 
Besant eto.In the present-volume Mr. Pal has successfully 


attempted to give a character study of one of the towering 
personalities of today in the educational field of Bengal. 


Sir Ashutosh Mooklierjea has distinguished himself not 
only as an eminent educationist, but also as scholar, lawyer, 


judge, people’s represen'‘ative, administrator and states- 


man. But among all these the greatest service that he 
has rendered is to the cause of education. As Vice- 
Chancellor of his University at 4 time when the Goverm 
meat was contemplating to convert it intoits own depart- 
ment, if was Sir Ashutosh Mookherjea who with his 
great talents and statesmanship won. over the forces of 
reaction. The one prominent thing which can appeal to 


us most is the encouragement he has given te the cause of 


-vernaculars by advising and encouraging the Calcutta Uni- 
versity to institute the M.A. degree in the chief vernaculars 
of India. Mr. Pal within the limit of the sketch while 
doing justice to all these and many other activities of 
this great Bengali, does not forget to mention what Sir 
Ashutosh’s “ persistent detractors ” call his display of 
‘favouritism’ and ‘one-man-rule.’ Mr, Pal thinks that 
there isa great deal of truth in this indictment. But 
these, he says, “in no way take away from his universally 
admitted endowments and acquisitions or weaken hisclaim 
to be counted among the most capable administrators and 
statesmen that British India has yet produced, 


INDIANS ABROAD. 


The following letter has-been addressed by the 
Secretary of the Imperial Indian Citizenship Associa- 


tion to-the Seeretary,:tha Government of India, 


Commeres and Industries Department, Simla:— 


A meeting of the Managing Committee of the Im- 
peris! Indian Citizenship Association took place on 
the 11th inst. to consider the Indian situation in 
South Africa, Fiji and East Africa. The Committee 
has directed me to submit the following for your con- 
sideration in thesa three matters: 

I; SOUTH AFRICA, 


My Committee has seen Reuter’s cable referring 
to an interim report cf the Commission investigating 
certain aspects of the Indian question in South Africa. 
The cable. in question. states that the interim report 
advises voluntary repatriation. My Committee is unable 
to come to. any definite conclusion upon this very grave 
information. I have therefore been directed to ask 
that the Government of India should secure at the 
earliést possible moment, full information regarding the 
proposed ‘repatriation scheme and publish the informa- 
tion that may be received by the Government in the 
Indian Press. Meanwhile my Committee desires: me to 
state that asa general principle, it is opposed to any 
scheme of state-repatriation whether compulsory or vol- 
utttary. The Government of India must ba aware that 
repatriation is by n6.means a new idea in South Africa, 
1t has been often enough considered asa solution by 
the Anti~Asiatio party in South Afrioa and has been 
equally often rejected by the Indian Settlers, who have 
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slways held that repatriation will be humiliating ana 
an admission of the weakness of their case. Moreover, 
my Committeo will not be able to reconcile itself to 
any scheme of repatriation that carries with it forfei- 
ture of the right of domicile in South Africa. My Com- 
mittee therefore trusts that before coming to any final 
decision on this very important question, the (overn- 
ment will publish all the available -information and 
await full disoussion by the Press and representative 
bodies. My Committee, further feels that the manner 
in which things are moving in South Africa, is not at 
all hopeful, but relies upon the Government of India 
to protect tothe full, the civil rights of the British 
Indian settlers in South Africa, nut merely from the 
point of view of abstravt justice but in striot oun- 
formity with tho settlement of 1914, 

I, FIJI, 

Regarding V'iji my Committee has perused papers 
in its possession and information supplied to the 
Press with respect to the recent so-called riot in Fiji, 
with the gravest apprehension, My Committe, however, 
reserves to itself the right tc revert to this matter when 
full and official information is available which it is 
hoped, the Government of India will publish at the 
earliest opportunity, Meanwhile one thing secs to stand 
out clearly, namely, the ncedfer providing transport 
for those unfortunate Indians whoare waiting to leave 
Fiji. My Committee-holds that.it is the obvious duty 
of the Government. of India to procure early. facilities 
to enable these Indians to return to India, and I 
hope that you will be able to iasue a reassuring noti- 
fication regarding this very urgent matter. 

lil. EAST aFRICA. 

With regard to East Africa, my Committee hopes 
in the near future to make a full representation about 
the status of British Indians in the East African Pro- 
tectorate. Meanwhile, it may be pointed out that the 
question in East Afrioa is, in one important respect, 
totally dissimuar tu the question in the otner parts 
of fis Majesty’s Dominions. Whereas the Indign 
Settlement in these other parts has followed white emi- 
gration and has resulted from the introduction of in- 
dentured labour, Indians were earlier settlers in Hast 
Africa and have therefore the right of priority in that 
part of African Continent, Any legal or adniinistrative 
differentiation. therefore, adverse to the Indian Settlers, 
will be totally uuwarranted and will be strongly re- 
sented by Indian public opinion. My Committee looks 
to the Government of India, the gwardian of the rights 


of Indian settlers abroad, to jealously protect the full 
status of British Indians in Bast Africa, 


KHILAFAT APPEALS 
TQ 

H. E. THE VICEROY. 
The following reprosentasion has been sent to 
H. E. the Viceroy on behalf of the Indian 
Musuimans hy many prominent leaders inclyding the 
Hon, Mr. NMeacul Hacyue, Mr. Yakub Uasan, 
Moulana Abdu! Bars, Mr, Shaukat; Ati and Mr, Azad 
Woe, the undersigned, claim fo represent the largest 
body df Sunvi Muslim opinion. We have most varefully 
tead the Turkish poaco torms, and we vonsider them to 
be in direst violation of the religious seu.timents of 
Mugsalmans, ‘They violate the obligations imposed up- 
on Sunnis and wound the susceptibilities of oll Mus- 
saimans. Lbey are contrary to the pledges of British 
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Ministers on the strength of which it has been admitted 
it was possible to draw upon India for Muslim recruits 
during the war, 

We hold that the British Ewpire which is ‘ the 
greatest Mahommedan Power” in the world cannot 
treat the Turkish Empire which represents the Khilafat, 
in the same manner that it may treat a defeated enemy. 
Indeed we contend that in certain respects Turkey has 
been treated worse than the other Powers. We fespect- 
fully submit that in the treatment of Turkey the British 
Government are bound to respect Indian Muslim senti- 
ment in sofaras it is neither unjust or unreasonable. 
In our opinion the position taken up by Indian 
Mussalmans is simple. They cannot bear the thought 
of the temporal power of the Sultan being adversely 
affected by way of punishment for his having joined 
Germany under circumstances which need not be ex- 
amined here. But we have no desire to ask for any- 
thing that would interfere with the principle of self- 
determination, Wohave no desire to uphold any mis- 
rule such as has been attributed to Turkey. Our delegates 
in Europe have asked for an independent commission of 

inquiry to investigate the charge of wanton cruelty said 
to have been practised by Turkish soldiers in Armenia. 
We cannot look with indifference upon the partition of 
Turkey and her Empire for the sake of punishing or 
humiliating her, 

We would therefore request your Excellenoy and 
your Government to ask His Majesty’s Ministers to 
secure & revision of the peace terms and tell them that 
on failure te do so, your Excellency will make common 
cause with the people of India. We make this sugges- 
tion as your Excellency has repeatedly declared that 
your Government has consistently and often pressed up- 
onthe attention of His Majesty's Ministers the case of 
Indian Mussalmans in this matter of vital concern to 
the vast majority of them. We feel, therefore, that we 
have a right to ask your Excellency to reassure the 
Mussalmans of India that they still retain your active 
co operation and powerful adyocacy in the prosecution 
of their claims even to the point of resignation of your 
high office, should His Majesty’s Ministers fail to secure 
arevision of the terms consistently with the pledges 
and the sentiment mentioned above, We venture re- 
spectfully to suggest that had India been a Dominion 
enjoying fult self-government, her responsible ministers 
would haye, asa matter of course, resigned as a pro- 
test against, such a serious breach of pledges and flouting 
of religious opinion as are involved in the peace terms. 

Tf unfortunately your Kxcellency will not adopt our 
humble suggestion we shall be obliged as from the first 
August next to withdraw.co-operation from the Govern- 
ment and to ask our co-religionists and Hindu brethren 
to do likewise, 

We-ask your Excellency not to regard our statement 
as a threat or in any way as a mark of disrespect, We 
claim to be as loyal subjects of the Crown as any in India. 
But we consider our loyalty to an earthly sovereign to be 
subservient.to our loyalty to Islam, The latter enjvins 
upon every Mussalmay to consider those who wantonly 
injure the status of the Khalifa to be enemies of Islam 
apd to resist them with arms if necessary. We 
recognise that even if we had the power we must not re- 
sort to arms so long as any other means are at our dis- 
posal. We feel that the least that o Mussalman oan do in 
these circumstances is not to assist those who are guilty 
of trying to requee the Kbilafat practically to nothingness, 
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It would therefore become our popular duty to refuse to 
co operate with a Government which accepts the pea2e 
terms and advises acseptance thereof by us. 

We shall hope that such a serious step a3 non-Go ope- 
ration will not become necessary, but should it unfortu- 
nately happen to beotherwise, weassure your Excellency 
that we shall strive our utmost to avoid violence. We 
fully recognise our responsibility. We know that any 
eruption of violence must check and injure the peaseful 
demonstration contempiated by us and what is more the 
sacred cause-whichis.dear to us as life, We shall there- 
fore take up non ¢o-operation in progressive stages and 


30.28 to cause the least necessary dislocation or embarras- 
ment to the Government and s9 as to enable us to con- 
trol and discipline popular feeling. 


MR. GANDHI’S APPEAL. 


Your Excellency, 


As one who has enjoyed a certain measure of your 
Fxcellency’s confidence, and as one who claims to bea 
devoted well wisher of the British Empire, I owe it to your 
Excellency, and through your Excellency toHis Majesty’s 
Miuister, to explain my connection with and my con- 
duci in the Khilafat Question. 

At the very earliest stage of the war, even whilst I 
was in London organising the Indian Volunteer Ambu- 
Ianse Corps, I began to interest myself in the Khilafat 
Question. I perceived how deeply moved the little Mus- 
salman World in London was when Turkey decided to 
throw in her lot with Germany. On my arrival in India 
in the January of 1915, I found the same anixiousness 
and earnestness among the Mussalmans with whom I 
came in contact. Their-anxiety became intense when the 
information about the Secret Treatiesleaked ont. Distrust 
of British intentions filled their minds, and despair 
took posse:sion of them. Even at that momentI ad- 
vised my Mussalman friends not to give way to despair, 
bat to express their fear and their hopes in a disciplined 
manner. It will be admitted that the whole of Mus- 


salman India has behaved in a singularly restrained . 


manner during the past five years, and that the leaders 
have been able to keep the turbulent sections of their 
community under complete control, 


The psace terms and your Excellency’s defence of 
them have given the Mussalmans of India a shock from 
which it will be difficult for them to recover, The terms 
violate ministerial. pledges and utterly disregard Mus- 
salman sentiment, I consider that asa staunch Hindu 
wishing to live on terms of thé closest friendship with 
my Mussalman countrymen, I should be an unworthy 


son of India if I did not stand by them in their hour 
of trial. In my humble opinion, their cause is just, 
They claim that Turkey must not be punished if their 
sentiment is to be respected, Muslim soldiers did not 
fight to inflict punishment on their own Khalifa or to 
deprive him of his territories. The Mussalman at- 
titude has been consistent throughout these fixe years, 


My duty to the Empite to which I owe my- loyalty 
requires Hf to resist the cruel violence that has been 
done to the Mussalnian sentiment. So faras I am aware, 
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Mussalmans and Hindus have as a whole lost faith in | 


British justice and honour. The report of the 
majority of the Hunter Committee, Your Excellenéy’'s 
despatch thereon and Mr. Montagu’s raply have only 
aggravated the distrust. 
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In these circumstances, the only course open —— chops cirvumatanocs; the only course open @0 om one 
like me is either in despair to sever all connection with 
British rule, or, if I still retained faith in the inherent 
superiority of the British constitution to all others at. 
present in vogue, to adopt such means as will rectify the 
wrong done, and thus restore confidencé. I have not lost 
faith in such superiority and I am not without hope that | 
somehow or other justice will yet be rendered if we show , 

the requisite capacity for suffering. Indeed, my concep- 
tion of that constitution is that it helps only those who 
are ready to help themselves. [ do not believe that it 
protects the weak. .It gives free scope to the strong to 
maintain their strength and develop it, The weak under 
it go to the wall. 

Tt is, thon, because I believe in the British constitu- 
tion that I have advised my Mussalman friends to with- 
draw their support from Your Excellency’s Government, 
and the Hindus to join them, should the peace terms not 
be revised in accordance with the solemn pledges of Minis- 
ters and the Muslim sentiment, 

Three courses were open to the Mahomedans in order 
to mark their emphatic disapproval of the utter injustice 
to which His Majesty’s Ministers have become party, - if 
they have not actually been the prime perpetrators of it, 


They are: 
(1). ‘To resort to violence, 
(2). To advice emigration on a wholesole scale, 
(3). -Not to be party to the injustice by ceasing to 
co-operate with the Government, 


Your Excellency must be aware that there was a time 
when the boldest, though the most thoughtless, among the 
Mussalmans favoured violence, and the “Hzjrat” (emigra- 
tion) has not yet ceased to be the battle-cry. I venture 
to claim that Ihave succeeded by paticnt reasoning in 
weaning the party of violence from its ways. I confess 
that I did not—I did not attempt to-succeed in weaning 
them from violence on moral grounds, but purely on utili- 
tarian grounds. The.result, for the time being at any. 
rate, has however been to stop violence, The School of 
“Hijrat” has received a check, if it has not stopped its 
activity ontirely. I hold that no repression could have 


prevented a violent eruption, if the people had 

not had presented to them a form of direct action 
involving considerable sacrifice and ensuring success 
if such direct action was largely taken up by the public, 
Non-co-operation was the only dignified and constitu- 
tiqnal form-of such direct action. For it is the right 
recognised from times immemorial of the subject to refuse 
to assist a ruler who misrules, 

At the same time I admit that non-co-operation prac- 
tised by the mass of people isattended with grave risks, 
But in a crisis such as has overtaken the Mussalmans of 
India, no step that is unattended with large risks can 
possibly bring about the desired change. Not to run some 
risks now will be to court much greater riska if not vir. 
tual destruction of Law and Order. 

But there is yet an escape from non-co-operation. The 
Mussalman representation has requested your Excellence 
to lead the agitation yourself, as did your distinguished 
predecessor at the time of the South African trouble, 
But if you cannot see your way to do so, and non-co- 
operation becomes a dire necessity, I hope that your 
Excellency will give those who have accepted my advice 
and myself the credit for being actuated 2 nothing less 

than a stern sense of duty, 

Laburnam Road, 

Gamdevi, Bombay, 

‘22nd June 1920, 


I have the honour to remain, 
Your Excellency’s faithful servant, 
(Sd.) M. ‘K. Ganpx, 
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not wish to embarrass the authorities and yet 


Page, | they were anxious to preserve their self-respect. 
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All communications 
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regarding subscription, 
Manager, 


They carried on no agitation but simply notified 
their inability to pay the fines in the circumstances 
set forth above, Therefore an attachment was issued. 
Dr. Kanuga is a very busy practitioner and his 
box is always full. The watchful attaching official 
attached his cash box and extracted enough money 
to discharge the writ of execution. A lawyer's 
business cannot be conducted on those lines. 
Mr.-Patel sported no cash box. A sofa of his sitting- 
room was therefore attached and advertised: for. sale 
and duly sold. Both these Satyagrahis thus com- 
pletely saved their consciences, 


* % * 
Wiseacres may laugh at the folly of 


allowing writs of attachment’ and paying for 
the collection of fines, Multiply such instances 
and imagine the cosequence to the autho- 


“Young India’, Oliphant Road, Ahmedabad and rities of executing thousands of writs. Writs are 


not to Chudt Ole, Pankor Naka, 4hmedabad. 
Our rates of subscription 
( payable strictly in-advance ) 
Annual in India (with postage) Five Rupees. 
Outside India si os Twelve Shallangs. 
Single Copy Tuo annas, 


All manuscripisand printed matter to be inserted 


in the paper, aa well as all letters to the Editor, should 
bs addressed to Satyagrahashram, Sabarmats. 


Notes. 


Pure Civil Disobedience—All the readers 
of Young India may not know that Ahmedabad 
came under a heavy fine for the misdeeds 
of the April of last year. The fine was 
collected from. the residents of Ahmedabad but 
some were exempted at the discretion of the 
collector, Among those who were called upon to 
pay the fines were income-tax payers, They had 
to pay a third of the tax paid by them. Mr. 
Vy. J. Patel, a noted barrister, and Dr, Kanuge, 
a leading medical practitioner, were among those 
who were unable to pay. They had admittedly helped 
the authorities to. quell the disturbance. No doubt 
they were Satyagrahis but they had endeavoured 
to atill the mob fury even at some risk to their 
own persons, But the authorities would not 
exempt them, It was a difficult thing for them 
‘to uso discretion in individual cases, It was equally 


difficult for these two geutlemon to pay any fine 
when they were not to blame ut all, ‘bey did 


possible when they are confined to a few recalci- 
trants. They are troublesome when they have to 
be executed against many high-souled persons 
who have done no wrong and who refuse payment 
to vindicate a principle. They may wot attract 
much notice when isolated individuals resort to 
this method of protest. But clean examples have 
a@ curious method of multiplying themselves 
They bear publicity and the sufferers instead of 
incurring odium receive congratulations. Men like 
Thoreau brought about the abolition of slavery 
by their personal examples. Says Thoreau, “I know 
this well, that if one thousand, ifone hundred, if 
ten men whom I could name,-if ten honest men 
only-aye, if onc honest man, in this state of Massa- 
chusettes ecasing to hold slaves were actually to 
withdraw from this co-partnership and be locked 
up in the country gaol therefor, it would be the 
abolition of slavery in America. For it matters 
not how small the beginning may seem to be, what 
is once well douse is done for ever.” Again he says, 
“JT have contemplated the imprisonment of the 
offender rather than seizure of his goods-though 
both will serve the same purpose, because they 
who assert tho purest right and consequently are 
most dangerousto a corrupt State, cgmmonly have 
not spent much time in accumulating property.” 
We therefore congratulate Mr. Patel and Dr. 
Kanuga on the excellent example set by them in 
an excellent spirit and in an excellent cause, 
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Repatriation—Elsewhere is published Mr. 
Gandhi’s view on repatriation. Things in them- 
selves inoffensive often become objectionable be- 
cause of the source from which they come. Volun- 
tary return of indigent Indians who have not 
enough rice to feed themselves with is not only 
not a bad thing but it would ordinarily be wel- 
comed. But because the scheme is recommended 
by the South African Commission it is naturally 
looked upon with the greatest suspicion. Tsmeo 
Danaos ut dona fer“entes is exactly applicable in 
this instance so much so that we fear there is some- 
thing nefarious at the bottom of the proposal that 
the usual restriction about the carrying of gold or 
golden ornaments may be relaxed regarding such 
returning emigrants, We think however that there 
is no cause for such hyper sensitiveness. If the 
scheme does not carry with it forfeiture of domi- 
cile, we need not cavil at it. It has been generally 
recommended by Mr. West and Mr. Andrews who 
has been to South Africa and knows what he is talk- 
ing. We must therefore wait and watch without 
- undue suspicion or fear, 

Distress in Orissa—According to the report 
received from the President of the Puri Famine 
Relief Committee, thére are seven centres dis- 
tributing relief, namely, Kakutpur, Ambibhana, 
Sutan, Chasir, Brahamgiri, Palipatna, and Nimhpura, 
Upto the end of May the committee had distributed 
710° maunds of rice through this agency among 
8550 recepients. They had also given away 700 
pairs of dhoties. Mr. Amritlal hakker naving 


now returned to his duties after having attended 


the annual function of the Servants of India 
Society writes under date the 27th ultimo. From 
this letter we make the following extract : 

The distress is still on the increase, Those 
who received relief from the Government numbered 
7 to 8 thousands a month ago, The figure has 


now reached fourteen thousands, The Peoples’ . 


Committee has relieved 5000 whereas today’ we 
are relieving nearly 9000. Thus it would appear 
that those who had _ been contributing to this 
much needed charity will still have to continue 
their contributions. The response hitherto received 
has been undoubtedly as generous as it has been 
spontaneous, 


THE TURKISH PEACE. 
E To the Editor of * Young India.” 
IR, 


I have been asked by many to oi 
Opinion on the Turkish Sek tare a i Ye 
express it better than in the concluding words of Mr 
Syed Husain’sarticlein “La Republique Francaise”:— 

“ This treaty will fall by the weight of its own 
rapacious injustice, but it jg necessary that it 
should also be formally repudiated by all decent— 
minded and right-thinking people, irrespective of 
race or religion, interested in the welfare of huma- 
og and a future peace of the world.” 

s a Christian and an Engli i 

it with all my heart and —— a 


Yours faithfully, 


Shantiniketan, . F. ANDREWs 


Young India. 


Ahmedabad, Wednesday, 7th July, 1920. 
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CRITIOISM OF THE MUSLIM MANIFESTO 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 


The Khilafat representation addressed to the 
Viceroy and my letter on the same subject have 
been severely criticised by the Anglo-Indian press. 
The Times of India which generally adopts an im- 
partial attitude has taken strong exception to certain 
statements made in the Muslim manifesto and has 
devoted a paragraph of its article to an adverse 
criticism of my suggestion that His ExceHency 
should resign if the peace terms are not revised. 

The Times of India excepts to the submission 
that the British Empire may not treat Turkey 
like a departed enemy. The signatories have, I 
think, supplied the best of reasons. They say “ We 
respectfully submit that in the treatment of Turkey 
the British Government are bound to _ respect 
Indian Muslim sentiment in so far as it is neither 
unjust nor unreasonable.” If the seven crore 
Mussalmans are partners in the Empire, I submit 
that their wish must be held to be all sufficient 
for refraining from punishing Turkey. It is beside 
the point to quote what Turkey did during the 
war, It has suffered for it, The Times inquires 
wherein Turkey has been treated worse than the 
other Powers, I thought that the fact was self- 
evident, Neither Germany nor Austria and Hungary 
has been treated in the same way that Turkey has 
been, The whole of the Empire has been reduced 
to the retention of a portion of its capital, as it were, 
to mock the Sultan and that too has been done 
under terms so humiliating that no self respeeting 
persov, much less a reigning sovereign can }os- 
sibly accept, 


The Tames has endeavoured to make capital 
out of the fact that the representation does not 
examine the reason for Turkey not joining the 
Allies, Well, there was no inystery about it. The 
fact of Russia being one of the Allies was enough 
to warn Turkey against joining them. With Russia 
knocking at the gate at the time of the war it was 
not an easy matter for Turkey to join the Allies, 
But Turkey had cause to suspect Great Britain 
herself. She knew that England had done no friendly 
turn to her during the Bulgarian War. She was 
hardly wellserved at the time of the war with 
Italy, It wasstill no doubt a bad choice. With 
the Musulmans of India awakened and ready to 
support her, her statesmen might have relied upon 
Britain not being allowed to damage Turkey if she 
had remained with the Allies, But this is all 
wisdom after event. Turkey made a bad choice and 
she was punished for it. To humiliate her now is 
to ignore the Indian Musulman sentiment. Britain 
may not do it and retain the loyalty of the awa- 
kened Musulmans of India, 
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For “The Times” to say that the peace terms 
strictly follow the principle of self-determination 
is to throw dust in the eyes of its readers. Is it 
the principle of self-determination that has caused 
the cessation of Adrianople and Thrace to Greece ? 
By what principle of self—-determination has Smyrna 
been handed to Greece? Have the inhabitants of 
Thrace and Smyrna asked for Grecian tutelege ? 


I decline to believe that the Arabs like the dis- 
position that has been made of them. Who is the 
King of Hedjaj and who is Emir Feisul? Have 
the Arabs elected these kings and chiefs? Do the 
Arabs like the Mandate being taken by England ? 
By the time the whole thing is ffnished, the very 
namé self-determination will stink in one’s nostrils. 
Already signsare not wanting to show that the 
Arabs, the Thracians and the Smyrnans are resenting 
their disposal, They may not like Turkish rule but 
they like the present ar‘angement less, They could 
have made their own honourable terms with Turkey 
but these seli-determining people will now be held 
down by the ‘matchless might’ of the allied i. e. 
British forces. Britain had the straight course open 
to her of keeping the Turkish Empire intact and 
taking suilicient guarantees for good government. 
But her Prime Minister chose the crooked course 
of secret treaties, duplicity and hypocritical subter- 
fuges. 


There is still a way out. Let her treat India 
asareal partner. Let her call the true represen- 
tatives of the Mussalmans Let them go to Arabia and 
the other parts of the Turkish Empire and let her devise 
a# scheme in concert with them-a scheme that 
would not humiliate Turkey, that would satisfy the 
just Muslim sentiment and that will secure honest 
self-determination for the races composing that 
Empire. If i¢ was Canada, Austrialia or South 
Africa that had to be placated, Mr. Lloyd George 
would not have dared to ignore them. ‘They have 
the power to secede. India has not. Let him no 
more insult India by calling her a partner, if her 
feelings count for naught, I invite The Times of 
India to reconsider its position and join an honour- 
able agitation in which a high-souled people are 
seeking nothing but justice. 

I dowith all deference still suggest that the 
least that Lord Chelmsford can do isto resign if 
the sacred feelings of India’s sons are not to 
be consulted and respected by the Ministers, 
The Times is over-taxing the constitution when it 
suggests that as a constitutional Viceroy it is not 
open to Lord Chelmsford to go against the decisions 
of His Majesty’s Ministers, It is certainly not 
open to a Viceroy to retain office and oppose 
ministerial decisions. But the constitution does 
allow a Viceroy to resign his high office when 
he is called upon to carry out decisions that are 
immoral as the peace terms are or like these 
terms are calculated to stir to their very depth 
“the feelings of those whose affairs he is adminis- 
tering for the time being. 
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THE PRINCE. 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Mr. Baptista has written to the Bombay Chronicle 
on the forthcoming visit of His Royal Highness 
the Prince of Wales and has combated views he 
imputes to me. Much as I should like for the present 
to observe silence on this delicate subject I can- 
not allow it to be said of me that I would ‘visit 
the sins of ministers on the Prince’. | entirely agree 
with Mr, Baptista that the Prince has no voice in 
the Government and that he is not concerned with 
the acts of the ministers of the Crown much less 
with their blunders, I am just as keen as any 
one could be to give a royal reception to the Prince 
and itis because I appreciate the constitution and its 
working that I would boycott the visit under pre- 
sent conditions. It is because I know that the 
Royalty is above politics that I would not atlow 
the ministers or the Government of India, if I can 
help it, to use the Prince for their own political 
purposes, If I can do nothing else, at least J 
must not become a too! in the hands of the mini- 
sters and the Government of India and allow them, 
under cover of the Prince’s visit, to make their 
hold of India tighter and to demonstrate to the 
world that under their benign administration the 
whole of India is happy and contented. For let 
there be no mistake that such will be the result 
if we remained silent and, under a mistaken sense 
of loyalty or of the constitution, gave any recep- 
tion to the Prince. On the contrary I hope that 
our loyalty requires us to makeit clesr to Hig | 
Majesty's ministers that if they send the Prince to 
India, we shall be in no moot to join any recep. 
tions they might arrange. 1 would tell them in 
no veiled language that we are sick at heart over the 
Khilafat and the Punjab questions and that whilst 
we are fighting them for very life, we must not 
be expected to cooperate with them in giving 
receptions to His Royal Highness We would 
be doing a wrong to the public, if we neglected 
our clear duty of educating them to @ truer 
perception of the meaning of the proposed Royal 
visit. Let it be known that the Prince will arrive 
by and with the advice of the ministers, and con- 
sent and approval of the Government of India. 
The visit therefore will be not an act of the Prince 
but that of the ministers and in boycotting the 
visit at this juncture we would be visiting their 
sins upon themselves and not on the Prince, In 
other words we would not be playing into their 
hands. Supposing the ministers sent Sir Michsel 
O'Dwyer toreplace Lord Chelmsford and he arranged 
the reception, would Mr. Baptista have us to fall 
into Sir Michael’s trap! Suppose further that 
he insulted the Punjab uoder the Prince’s nose by 
ignoring the Punjab lesders, should the Punjab 
pocket the insult and join the: reception because 
Royalty is above politics ! ‘Lo Bay 80 would be to 
betray a woeful display of ignorance of the 
meaning of loyalty and politics. 

I venture to suggest that if the Australian 
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people were intensely dissatisfied with the acts | thousand, I hope that the men of Punjab will help 
or the blunders of the ministers in the sense we | Seraladevi jn her self-imposed mission. They may 
are, they would boycott the visit without the | harness her talents and her willingness in founding 
slightest hesitation. The ministers want to make , Swadeshi Sabha and organising Swadeshi propaganda 
political capital out of the proposed visit. It | ona sound basis. Both men and money are 


is our duty to refuse to let them do so. needed to make the work a success. 


Mr. Baptista says and I agree that we are in Swadeshi is more than reforms, There is much 
mourning. He therefore hopes that the Prince | waste over reforms. There is none in Swadeshi. 
would not be sent but if he is, Mr. Baptista says, | Every yard of yarn spunis so much labour well 
we shovid give him a welcome in spite of the spent and so much wealth added ‘o the national 
mourning. I want the Prince to come and there- | treasury, Every drop couuts. Swadeshi spells first 
fore I would try to remove the cause of mourning production and then distribution. Distribution 
and not take it as a settled fact. I would tell the | without production means the raising of prices 
ministers that as we want to give the Prince an | without any corresponding benefit. Tor to-day 
enthusiastic welcome, they should remove the | demand exceeds the supply. If we will not manu- 
Khilafat and the Punjab grievances. I should fur- | facture more cloth, more foreign imports must con- 
ther tell them that if they did not do so and ! tinyg a painful and sinful necessity. 
still persisted in sending the Prince to India, they | Panjab has « great opportunity, Punjab grows 
fae 0 responsible jor fae people bey ne splendid cotton. ‘he art of spinning has not yet 
Be position ot hart the vigil or, died ont. Almost every Panjabi woman knows it. 


open. | This sacred haunt of the Rishes of old has thousands 
| of weavers, Only the leaders need to have faith in 


SWADESHI IN THE PUNJAB. | their women and themselves. When Sarala- 
(By M. K. Gandhi) | devi wrote to me that she might 


The Joint Secretaries of the Bharat Stri Maha | want goods from Bombay, I felt hurt. The Punjab 
Mandal, Punjab Branch, send a report of the has all the time and all the labour and the 
Swadeshi activities of Shrimati Saraladevi Chaudh- 
rani ever since her return to Lahore from Bombay. 
Miss Roy and Mrs. Roshanlal, the Secretaries, 
state that meetings of women were held respect- 
ively on the 23rd, 24th and 25th June at three 
different places in Lahore. All the meetings were 
attended by hundreds of women who were deeply 
interested in what Shrimati Saraladevi had to say. 
The burden of her disgourses was India’s deep 
poverty. She traced the causes and proved that 
our poverty was primarily due to the abandonment 
of Swadeshi by the people. The remedy therefore 
lay in reverting to Swadeshi. 

Saraladeyi herself writes to say that her Khaddar 
Sari impressed her audiences more than her 
speeches, ard her songs came next, her speeches last, 
The good ladies of Lahore flocked round her and felt 
her coarre but beautifully white Sari and admired 
it. Some took pity on her that she who only the other 
day was dressed in costly thin silk Saris now decked 
herself in hand-woven Swadeshi Khaddar. Saraladevi 
wanted no pity and retorted that their thin foreign 
scarves Iay heavier on their shoulders with the 
weight of their helpless dependence on foreizn 
manufacture whereas her coarse Khaddar lay light 
as a feathor on her body with the joy of the know- 
ledge that she was free because she wore garments 
in the manufacture of which her sisters ani her 
brothers had iaboured. This statement so pleased 
her audience that most of the women present 
resolved to discard foreign clothes, Saraladevi 
has now been charged by these ladies to open 8 


material necessary for producing her own cloth. 
She has brave merchants. She has more than 
ei: vugh capital. She has brains. Has she the will? 
She can organise her own Swadeshi in less 
than a year, if the leaders will work at this great 
cause. It is playing with Swadeshi for the Punjab 
to have to import cloth from Bombay. 

The Punjab has to right herself by putting 
her Swadeshi on a proper basis and by ridding 
herself of Messrs. Bosworth Smith and Company. 
She will then be both economically and politically 
sound. Geographically she stands at the top, She 
led the way in the older times. Will she again 
do so? .Her men are virile to look at. Have they 
virility enough to secure without a moment’s delay 
purity. of administration ? I have not strayed from 
Swadeshi to politics. My Swadeshi spirit makes 
me impatient of garments that denude 
India of her wealth and equally impatient 
of the Smiths, the O’Briens, the Shri Rams and the 
Maliks who denude her of her self-respect and ingo- 
lently touch women’s veils with their sticks, chain 
innocent-men as if they were beasts, or shoot them 
from armoured cars or otherwise errorise people into 
subjection. 
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MADNESS IN JUNAGADH. 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Junagadh is a Moslem State in Kathiawad so 
named for its having ben once the land of brave 
Kathis. It possesses a well-regulated college called 
shop where they could buy Swadeshi goods. She | after its founder the late Vazeer Bahauddin. The 
has since addressed more audiences. She spoke at | college had attracted a good many Sindhi scholars 
the Diatriot Conference at Sialkot and to a meeting | mostly Mahomedans, This college has the unique 
exoluaively davoted ta Indies numbering over one | distinction of giving free tuition Suddenly tha 
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new Nawab a few days ago issued an ukase expel- | A CHRISTMAS DAY IN CENTRAL AFRICA. 


ling all non-Kathiawadi students within twenty- 
four hours, The poor bewildered students were 
forcibly entrained the same day and packed away 
to Sindh, No one knows the crime committed by 
the students. Rumour has it that the Khilafat agi- 
tation isat the back of this mad order, The Hindu 
students have been thrown in to cover the shame 
of the deed. 


Personally I welcome this expulsion, The bare- 
faced injustice of it would show the people the 
true nature of the subtly hostile forces arrainged 
against the Khilafat agitation. These States are 
themselves subjects of the Imperial State and there- 
fore when the latter errs violently they are really 
worse off than the subjects who possess no sovereign 
powers. Having much to lose—both power and 
riches—they become willing instruments of injustice, 
and the nakedness of the injustice of the Imperial 
State is better reflected in the actsof Native 
States than in its own direct act. The 
subjects of Native States and those who live under 
their temporary protection therefore often become 
double sufferers, But I do not wish to diagnose 
the condition of Native States under British suze- 
rainty. 

My purpose is to show an easy way out of the 
impassé, The Principal of the College is reported 
to have resigned by way of protest against the 
extraordinary order. He deserves the warmest 
congratalations of those who want to see justice 
aud purity in the Empire. But have not the Ka- 
thiawadi studentsa duty by the State and their 
comrades ? In my opinion they snould leave the 
college in a body after lodying a respestful protest. 
They will buy their free education at too dear a 
price if they have not tha manliness to show their 
sympathy to their fellow-studeats by leaving the 
college. The Nawab Saheh may not still come to 
his senses, That is a matter of no concern to them. 
They will have done their duty by withdrawing 
from the College. | 


To the expelled students, I would say: ‘ Do not 
lose heart. You will not beg to be readmitted to 
a College whose owner has so insulted you. You 
may even return the little compensa- 
tion-money and the traveliing expenses the Nawab 
Saheb has given you. Accepting any such compensa- 
tion would be compromising with the wrong. You 
can gét allthe education you need in Sindh itself, 
without having to go to any college, There is too 
much idolatry about the education received in our 
schools and colleges. We must learn to be men 
before we learn to read and write, Nature has en 
dowed men with the ability to overcome all difficul- 
ties in way of their progress literary or otherwise, 


OUR MADRAS AGENTS. 
Messrs. S. Ganrean & Co, (3 Neelivirasami Chetty 
Street, Triplioan, Madras ) are our authorized Agents for 
Madras. 
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( With acknowledgments to the Modern Review. ) 

[ The following article is the substance of a 
lecture'which was delivered at Nairobi, on Decem- 
ber 28th, 1919, after a visit to Uganda, I have 


omitted the opening sentences which were only of 
local interest, C. F. A, 


The disabilities under whic’: Indians suffer, when 
they go abroad, are so heavy, that it becomes 
natural and instinctive to turn first of all to the 
political sphere, in order to obtain some redress, 
however slight and inadequate, But though I have 
felt, as you yourselves have done, this strong draw- 
ing towards political action, yet more and more I 
have felt dissatisfied with politics alone. Personally, 
I have discovered that I could never do my best 
work in that field, and I have always shrunk back 
from it. For the purely political aims, while they 
have an importance which I could not underrate, 
have at the sume time this failing, that they are 
apt to deal with outward effects, rather than with 
inward causes. Too often, they attempt to mitigate 


some painful symptom of the disease, without 
probing down to tne root of the evil itself, 


But the religious life of man, if truly lived, goes 
deeper. It seeks to discover, not the present needs, 
but the ultimate facts of human existence, Its 
one supreme aim is to discover in the soul of man 
those final sanctions, on which all political con- 
struction, if it is to be strong, must be based, 

Today is the first Sunday after Christmas: it 
comes between Christmas and the New Year. It 
is a solomn time of the year to us, who are Chris- 


tians, and you will pardon meif my words take 


a deeper tone at such a season. This last Christmas 
day, which Ihave just spent on the borders of 
Like Nyanzi, has left a deep impression on my 


mind, It was passed under peculiar circumstances, 
and it has given me a message which I feel I 


may hand on to you. I shall have to explain a 
good deal first, which relates to my own life; and 
then, I think, I shall be able to make the message 
perfectly plain. 

Many of you have been taught at some time 
or other, ia the course of your school days, how 
in our home-lifeé in England, we are accustomed 


i to meet together in families each Christmas season, 


It was at these times, when I was young, that 
it used to be my great delight to sit by my mother’s 
side while she told us the Christmas stories of our 
Bible, My brothers and sisters would sit with me 
in a circle. She would tell us, how Christ was 
once a baby in his mother Mary’s arms and how 
the poor mother when the time of her delivery 
came, had nowhere to lay her head; she had to 
give birth to her child in the manger of a stable 


where the cattle were feeding. The people of the 
place were so busy with their own affairs that they 


could not make room for her in the inn, So Christ 
was born ina stable and this was intended to be 
a sign to us in all ages, that God loves the poor 
and neglected people of the earth, and does not 
in any way despise them, 
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My mother was fond of telling us, how the 
cattle came up to Mary, as she lay there ig her 
weakness, and how they gazed at her, as though 
they wished to tell her that they understood her 
pain. We, children, could picture to ourselves from 
illustrations we had seen in our storybooks, the 
cattle in the stable watching over the mother and 
her baby child,—perhaps some camel, with. its long 
neck bending down towards the manger; or the ass, 


which had borne its heavy burden all the day; or . 


the cow, with its big. soft, wondering eyes, we 
used to think of all these animals looking on; 
and out mother used to warn us, that we must 
never do harm to the dumb beasts, who serve man- 
kind so faithfully. For when worldly, money- 
seeking mon were unwilling to make room for 
Christ, the humble beasts of the field had drawn 
near to welcome him jn love. 

But perhaps the picture which we used to like 
best of all was her own vivid description of the 
shepherds, as they watched their flocks on that 
Christmas night under the starsin the cold wintry 
fields, We listened silently while our mother re- 
peated tous the words of the Bible — 

There were shepherds abiding in the fields, keep- 
ing watch over their flocks by night. 

And lo, the angel of the Lord came upon them, 
and the glory of the Lord shone round about them 
and they were sore afraid. 

And the angel said unto them, “Fear not. For 
behold, I bring you tidings of great joy, which 
shall be to all people. 

“For unto you is born this day, in the City of 
David, a Saviour, which is Christ the Lord. 

‘And this shall be a sign unto you. Ye shall 
find the babe wrapped in swaddling clothes and 
lying in @ manger.’ 

And suddenly there was, with the angel, a 
multitude of the heavenly host, praising God and 
saying;— 

“Glory to God in the highest, 

And on earth peace, goodwill towards men.” 

We, her children, used to learn those words 
by heart, and she would ask us to repeat them 
to her without a mistake after she had read them 
to us. Then she would go on to explain to us, that 
although there were many quarrels going on in the 


world every day, yet at Christmas tide, at least, | 


there should be peace and goodwill in all hearts 
towards all mankind. She told us, if we ourselves 
had any bitterness at that season, we should cease 
to cherish it. 

The snow would be falling outside in the street, 
while our mother spoke to us; and in the distance 
we could hear the church bells faintly sounding 
with almost human voices. They seemed to be 
repeating the Christmas message of peace and good- 
will, A warmth of love would come into our young 
hearts as We listened to our mother’s words, 

As I grew older, my mother explained to me 
more fully that, when I became a man, whatever 
happened to me in the outside world, I must naver 


in my inmost heart bear ill-will towards any human 
being, because we were all alike children of one 
Heavenly Father, who loved us equally and im- 
partially. For Christ had taught us, saying,— 

“One is your Father in heaven and all ye 
are brethren. ” 

She told me that just as there ought to be no 
bitterness between brothers and sisters in one family, 
so there ought to be no bitterness, leading to war 
and bloodshed, in the larger family of mankind. 
| Each one of us ought to do everything that was 
in our power to prevent war, by ruling our own 
inner lives and subduing our lower passions of 
malice and revenge, Thus we could each help to 
bring to pass the fulfilment of that message which 
the angels sang at the birth of Christ,— 


Peace on earth, goodwill towards men, 

Each Christmas Day, since then, I have tried to 
remember her teaching and her wish. I can bear 
witness to the fact that, the longer I have lived 
and the older I have grown, the more I have rea- 
lised the fundamental truth of- the instruction which 
my mother gave me and its practical value. It has 
seemed to me to reach far deeper, as an ultimate 
remedy for war, than any plans, however great, 
of man’s political devising, whether they be Hague 
Conferences or Leagues of Nations; for it touches 
the heart of man and keeps it pure from that which 
is the root cause of war and strife. 


This year, my Christmas Day began under con- 
ditions which made it somewhat hard to find the 
quiet time I needed for thought and meditation. 
For I had been obliged by illness, owing to an en- 
forced delay in the Hospital, while in Uganda, to 
crosa the Lake Victoria Nyanza by the weekly 
steamer that was due to arrive on the East Africa 
side of the Lake on Christinas morning. There was 
all the bustle and noise and confusion that was in- 
evitable when a steamer is nearing port. 

If I may confess it to you, I had a sense of 
| depression and loneliness all through the opening 
| hours of this last Christmas Day. I pictured to 

myself my own brothers and sisters meeting togéther 
and keeping their Christmas together at home, and 
I felt a sadness that 1 could not be with them. 
The memory of those earlier Christmas seasons, when 
| my mother was with us, came back to me, making 
| my heart ache with the sense of being far awa 
| from those I love, 3 : 
But a little before noon, the great ship was 
moored close up to the wharf. I was taken by 
Indian friends among the Indian population, and 
at the end of the town we visited the railway 
quarters where the poorer Indian families live, who 
work in the railway yards. There was evidently 
much suffering there visible in the faces of the 
mothers and the children, and I was told that the 
place was very malarial and unhealthy, 1 saw the 
| Indian mothers with their little children, and the 
vision flashed upon me with a sudden illumination 
of joy that this was my true home and these were 
my true brotherg and sisters, with whom I was 
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to spend my Christmas, And, almost at the same 
moment, the words from Citanjali were brought 
to my memory with a new and wonderful full- 
ness of meaning and power,— 

Here is Thy footstool, and there vest Thy feel, 
where live the poorest, and lowliest, and lost. 

I need hardly tell you how, when these thoughts 
came throngiuy into my mind, all the previous 
depression and loneiiness vanished in a moment, 
and a great peace filled my heart. After this 
inner light had dispelled the darkness, I would 
not have wished to be anywhere else in ihe world 
but in those railway quarters and amoug the Indian 
families at Kisumu on the borders of the Lake. 

And so, io the end, this last Christmas Day, 
which has just passed by, becamo one of theo 
happiest in all my life. The Indian community, when 
evening came, flocked down to the station to bid 
me farewell and my heart was very full. The 
Indian women and the children from the railway 
quarters wavod their ‘good bye’ as the train went 
slowly past. A great happiness had been given to 
me that day aud it will remain with me in years 
to come. 

If this simple narrative of what happened has 
at all expressed my meaning, you will have guessed 
that the message which, above all othors, I wish 
to leave with you is that containcd in the closing 
words of the Christmas song itself,— 

Peace on carth, goodwill bowards men. 

It is not easy tosing that song here, in East 
and Central Africa, where racial hatreds abound, 
and yetI leave it with you, J know full well 
the insults and humiliations, which you have to 
suffer at the hands of those whoare able to use 
with impunity the prestige and power of a ruling 
race, Add yet I would all the more entreat you 
to give heed to the words, 

Peace on earth, goodwill towards men. 

I am not asking you to feebly tolerate injustice, 
or to be weakly submissive in the face of wrong- 
doing I am not asking you to refrain from au 
indignation, that is both righteous and just, I wish 
you to be brave, to resist injustice, and to claim 
that which is right, But I would have you, all the 
while, maintain unswerving and unalterable good- 
will in your hearts, remembering the words,— 

Peace on-earth, goodavill towards men. 

I have heard the story of an old white-haired 
Freuch nobleman, in the time of tho revolution, 
who maintained an almost Christ-like tenderness 
and forbearance in the midst of contumely and 
wrong. When asked how he was able to keep such 
control over his lower nature, he replied,—‘‘By 
remembering that I was born a gentleman.” 

There is a noble birthright of moral greatness, 
which every son of India possesses by inheritance; 
for it was in India that these truths of universal 
goodwill were first proclaimed. 1t is to your own 
birth-right of moral truth that 1 am calling you. 
Believe mo, il is no cowardly policy to which I 
jnyite you, but an adventure of faith and endurance 
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which requires the bravest man among the brave 
rightly to accomplish, It means a victory, not 
over another, but in a man’s own inner spirit, a 
victory of the good over the evil in oneself. It 
means a determination, come what will, so to rule 
within, that no evil passion shall arise. It means 
to win complete mastery in the centre of the 
heart,—the mastery of love. 

Gautama, the Buddha, from his seat near 
Benares, preached to all mankind this truth when 
he said,— 

Overcome anger with hindrness, 

Overcome watruth with truth, 

Overconre hatred with love. 

Guru Nanak proclaimed in the Punjab the same 
sovereign message, in these words,— 

Farid, tf w awn smite thee on the fuce, 

Stoop and kiss his feet; 

So cnterest thow the joy of the Lord. 

The New Testament is full of kindred utter- 
ances; 16 is the very spirit of Christ and of the 
Gospel. Thus the great saints and sages of all 
generations of mankind, those who have been called 
the friends of God, have spoken with one voice. 
No other truth of humanity has had such full 
and noble witness borne to it in every age. We 
are the heirs of these great records of the past, 
Let us not prove false to our inheritance, 

Therefore, in the face of all that is hostile to 
you in Kast Africa, my message this Christmas- 
tide is both simple and direct. Do not return 
hatred for hatred, evil for evil, insult for insult, 
but keep your own hearty pure and sweet and 
clean, Beyond and above all these lower racial 
passions of the present hour, the truth of huma- 
nity abidos,—- 

One is your Father in heaven, ond all ye are 
brethren, 

C, I. ANDREWS, 
HOW AND WHEN TO ACT? 
DeraiDs or tHE Firsy SraGe, 

The following is a statoment issued by the Non-co-: 
operation Committee for public information and 
guidance:-~ 

“Many questions haye been asked of the non-oo- 
operation Committee as to its expectation and the 
methods to be adopted for beginning non-co-operation. 

The Committoe wish it to be understood that whilst 
they expeet overy one to respond to their recommenda- 
tion to the full, they are desirous of carrying the weakest 
members also with them, The Committee want to en- 
list the passive sympathy, if not the active co-operation, 
of the whole of the country in the method of Non- 
co-operation, 

Those, therefore, who cannot undergo physical sacri- 


fice will help by contributing funds or labour to the 
movement, 


Should Non co operation become necessary, the Qom- 
mittee has decided upon the following as part of the 
first stage:- 

(1) Surrender of all titles of honour and honorary 
oftices, 
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(2) Non-participation in Government loans. 

(3) Suspension by lawyers of practice and settlement 
of civil disputes by private arbitration. 

(4) Boycott of Government schools by parents. 

(5) Boycott of the Reformed Councils, 


(6) Non-participation in Government parties, and such 
other functions. 


(7) Refusal to accept any civil or military post, in 
Mesopotamia, or to offer as Units for the army especially 
for service in the Turkish territories now being ad- 
ministered in violation of pledges, 

PROPAGATE SWADESHI. 

(8) Vigorous prosecution of “Swadeshi” inducing the 
people at the time of this national and religious awaken- 
ing, to appreciate their primary duty to their country, 
by being satisfied with its own productions and manu- 
factures. 

Swadeshi must be pushed forward without waiting 
for the 1st of August, for it is an eternal rule of conduct 
not to be interrupted even when the settlement arrives. 

In order not to commit themselves, people will refrain 
now from taking service either civil or military. They 
will also suspend taking Government loans, new or old. 

For the rest, it should be remembered that non-co- 
operation does not commence before 1st August next, 

Every effort-is being, and will still be, made to avoid 
resort to such a serious breach with the Government by 
urging His Majesty’s Ministers to secure the revision of 
a Treaty which has been so universally condemned. 


Those who realise their responsibility and gravity of | : ; 
| Lala Lajpat Raion the question of the boycott of the 


' reformed councils. 


the cause will not act independently, but in concert 
with the Committee, Success depends entirely upon 
disciplined and concerted non-co-operation and the 
latter is dependent upon strict obedience to instructions, 
calmness and absolute freedom from violence, 


REPATRIATION SCHEME.. 

Mr. M. K, Gandhi writes to the press:i— 

“ T have just read the interim report of the South 
African Commission published in Jndian Opinion recently 
received, As it reads; the report seems to be harmless, 
Even the word repatriation does not occur init. It isa 
cautiously worded document. And as there seems to be 
no opposition to the recommendation from the resident 
Indian population, I am not inclined to oppose the pro- 
posal of the Commission. At the same time there is no 
mistaking its intention, Indeed they have not even 
attempted to conceal it, for, they ask His Excellency the 
Governor of South Africa ‘to appoint an official well- 
acquainted with the Indian mind and their methods to 
act in a sympathetic manner and Jay before the Indians 
the advantages of immediately returning to India,’ The 
case for the scheme is that the Indians are anxious to 
return and that the scheme satisfies that anxiety whereas 
the anxiety seoms to be all on the part of the Commission 
and their return is to be stimulated by placing its ad- 
vantages before our sorely tried countrymen. The working 
of the scheme will, however, require ceaseless watching. 
There should be no compulsion of any kind whatsoever 
and no forfeiture of rights of domicile. I was pleased to 
notice absence of any reference to such forfeiture in the 
interim report, One however never knows what under- 
taking may not be taken from the poor returning Indians 
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ee 
against the grant of a free passage. If the scheme is 
benevolently intended to relieve the present distress the 
Union Government will simply facilitate the return of 
those who are unable to support themselves in South 
Africa without bargaining for the forfeiture of domicile. 
To insist upon the loss of that valuable right would be to 


take a mean advantage of the distressful condition of 
some of our countrymen in South Africa,” 


MR. GANDHIS MESSAGE. 

Mr. Gandhi has sent the following cablegram to Mr, 
Mahomed Ali, London :— 

* Respectful but firm Muslim representation influen- 
tially signed announcing resort to non-co-operation from 
the 1st August if Peace Terms be not revised or if the 
Viceroy does not head Khilafat agitation now in His 
lixcellency’s hands. I have sent my own separate repre- 
sentation explaining my connection with the movement 
and associating myself entirely with it, In my opinion 
the vast majority of Muslim Hindu masses are behind 
this great and just agitation for respect of Muslim reli- 
gious sentiment and for ensuring fulfilment of ministerial 


pledges. You may be sure of everything possible being 
done on this side. Ihave no doubt that in this great 
cause God will help us if we will help ourselves.” 


NON-CO-OPERATION. 
Mr. Gannui’s STarzMEnNT. 
Mr. Gandhi writes to the press :— 
‘* Needless to say that I am in entire accord with 


For me it is but one step in the 
campaign of non-co-operation and as I feel equally keenly 
on the Punjab question as on the Khilafat, Lala Lajpat 
Nai’s suggestion is doubly welcome. I have seen the 
suggestion made in more quarters than one that non-co~ 
operation on the reforms should commence after the 
process of election has been through. I cannot help saying 
that it isa mistake to go through the election farce and 
the expense of it when we clearly do not intend to take 
part in the proceedings of these Legislative Councils, 


| Moreover, a great deal of educative work has to be done 


among the people. And if I could I would not have the 
best attention of the country frittered away in election- 
eering. The populace will not understand the beauty of 
non.oo-operation if we seek election and then resign. But 
it would be a fine education for them if the eleetors are 
not to elect anybody and unanimously to tell whoscever 
may seek their suffrage that he would not represent them 
if he so sought election so long as the Punjab and Khi- 
lafat questions were not satisfactorily settled. I hope, 
however, that Lala Lajpat Raidoes not mean to end with 
the boycott of the reformed councils, We must take if 
necessary every one of the four stages of non-co-operation 
if we are to be regarded as a self-respecting nation. The 
issue is clear. Both the Khilafat terms and the Punjab 
affairs show that indian opinion counts for little in the 
councils of the Empire. It is a humiliating position, we 

shall make nothing of the reforms if we quietly swallow 

the humiliation. In my humble opinion therefore the 
first condition of real progress is the removal of these 
diffioulties in our path. And unless some better course of 
action is devised nolens volens non-co-operation must hold 
the field.” 
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A Good Omen—The cablegram received by Mr. 
Gandhi from Johannesburg regarding the Krugers- 
dorp land case is a hopeful sign of the cloud lifting 
from over the heads of our countrymen in the 
Transvaal, Hundreds of Indians hold in that pro- 
vince land registered in the names of companies in 
which Indians possess a predominant interest.’ The 
High Court of the Transvaal had decided in a test 
case that such transactions were illegal as being aa 
evasion of the law forbidding Indian ownership of 
lands, The Indians had appealed against the deci- 
sion and now the cablegram in question gives the 
good news that the appellate court has decided that 
it is not illegal for Asiatics to form companies for 
ownership of land, This decision simply restores 
the original status and is bound in a measure to 
affect the findings of the Asiatic Commission of 
South Africa, Whilst therefore the decision is satis- 
factory so far as it goes, we need not be unduly 
sanguine. With the tide of anti-Indian agitation 
rising in South Africa, the position of our country- 
men must remain a cause of great anxiety to them 
and to us, Public opinion in India must strengthen 
the hands of the Government of India in their effort 


to put the Indian status in South Africa on a sound 
basis, 
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A Vile Attack—Although everything that 


Mr. Andrews ever said about the condition 
of the Indians in Fiji has been proved 
up to the hilt and -although almost everyone 
of his recommendations has been accepted, 


the reader is aware that he was abused by the 
interested English Press of Fiji in a most unscru- 
pulous manner, Similarly now the English Press 
in East Africa is attacking Mr. Andrews for having 
dared to advocate the cause of the Indians in Kast 
Africa and for having exposed the lies of the so- 
called Economic Commission. Mr. Andrews has 
been accused by that Press of having been, actuated 
by motives of self-interest and money making. The 
writers cannot think that any Englishman 
is capable of doing anything without interest and 
pecuniary motives. They refuse to believe, for 
Indians of East Africa have proclaimed from the 
Andrews was a poor man 
devoted to the service of humanity, that Mr. 
Andrews makes no money out of his self-imposed 
mission of God’s service and that he does it even at 
the cost of his health. Happily for India and humanity 
in general, Mr. Andrews remains untouched 
by these attacks and the more he is attacked the 
more endeared he becomes to those whom he loves 
and serves. The attacks emphasise the truth of 
Mr. Andrews’ statements. 


Fiji Indians—The Hon'ble Pandit Malaviyaji 
recently received a cablegram from Suva (Iiji) 
advising him that about twelve hundred Indians 
including lepers were returning to India, The 
ship (Ganges by name) arrived at Calcutta in the 
beginning of July. Mr. Harilal Gandhi was deputed 


/ to receive the men, which he did, One of these men 


has arrived in Bombay and seen Mr. Gandhi. The 
man was in Fiji for an unbroken period of sixteen 
years, He says that the men were able to return not 
with6ut difficulty, and that they were so eager to return 
to India that many of them have sold their belongings 
at any price and come away, He said to Mr, Gandhi 
that the so-called riots were not due to any fault 
of the Indians, and that Mr. and Mrs, Manilal Doctor 
were deported without any excuse whatsoever, 
There is no doubt that these 


returned immigrants 


will spread all kinds of stories believed by them 
to be true. It is the duty of the Government to 
publish the full facts regarding the Fijian tragedy 


which it is declared wasa second edition of Amritsar, 
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Is Non-co-operation Sanyas?’—Mr. V. P. 
Madhavrao is reported to have said that non- 
co-operation was impracticable because it was 
Sanyas, and therefore could be resorted to only 
by unworldly men. But non-co-opcration cannot 
be dismissed quite so lightly. Fhe ordinary method 
of condemning a thing is to give it a bad name, 
Mr. V, P. Madbavrao has discovered a novel method 
of condemnation, He gives a very ordinary thing a 
sacred name in order to pronounce his condemuation 
upon it, Sinn Teiners are resorting to non-co- 
templated in rechristianising the Protectorate and operation in a most acute form-and it would be 
raising the loan, Should any change in the ad- | like what is being preached in Iudia if there was 


Indians in East Africa—Tho first act of 
| 
| 
ministrative machinery be contemplated—as we no violence in it. But nobody considers them to be 
| 
I 
| 
| 


General Sir E. Northey on his return to Hast 
Africa is to announce that an Order—in—Council 
has been signed annexing British Kast Africa 
under the name of the Kenia Colony, that a loan 
of five millions is being floated and finally that no 
decision has been reached regarding the Indian 
problem, While this announcement partially re- 
moves our fears about any arbitrary decision having 
been reached by the Imperial Government, it gives 
us no clue as to what administrative changes are con- 


know it is—the question of the rights and the | Senyasis, General Botha declined to co-operate 


status of Indians in the Colony naturally props up, | With Lord Milner after the Boer War uuless the 
Boers were granted full self-government, not in 


stages as Lord Milner had intended but all at 
once. He produced such a tremendous effect upon 
public opinion that the Boers vot more than they 
wanted, General Smuts was one of the non-co-ope- 
rators. There was no violence connected with 
General Botha’s non-co-operation. Yet he was not 
by any means an unworldly man. Aud we ‘know 
by this time that Geaeral Smuts, his right-hand man, 


# * # 

As everybody knows, the Indian being the pio- 
neer settler in the Colony claims, if no priority 
privileges. at least equality of status with the 
European settler. He therefore very justly demands 
equal extension of electoral and municipal franchises, 
equal representation on the Council and 
Municipalities, removal of racial and other dis= 
abilities against him with regard to the acquisition 
and ownership of land and the unnecessary, 
annoying restrictions on Indian immigration, 
and finally the admission of Indians to all public 
services on equal terms, 


that we’ want self-government, we want justice done 
in the Punjab He the Khilafat questions, without 
our having to’ suffer any inconvenience or losses, 
We submit that it is an impossible fact we are 
attempting. ‘ Verily there is no remission of sin 
without tlre shedding of (one’s) blood.’ 


% ® 36 

The Indian deputation headed by Mr. Charles 
Roberts laid down these claims before the Colonial 
Secretary, Lord Milner, and pressed him fora dec- 
laration that equality of rights and citizenship 
should be the ruling principle that should guide the 
conduct of Imperial affairs. His Lordship was also 
apprised of the feelings of Indians and their deter- 
mination not to recognise the laws nor pay the 
taxes in the country unless their just and un- 
impeachable demands for equality of rights with 
the Whites in the land were granted. But his reply 
was far from satisfactory. While stating that the 
Governor of East Africa had been instructed as to 


Women to the Rescue—The meeting of the 
women of Bombay presided over by Mca, Jaijee 
Jehangir Petit was exceedingly well attended, Most 

| of the noted families were represented at the meet- 
ing. It was composed of all the classes, It was 
| rightly claimed by Mrs, Besant that the women 
had contributed largely to the abolition of the in. 
| denture system in Fiji, And she hoped that the Opi- 
nion of such cultured women on the Punjab affairs 
would carry equal weight, The resolution passed at 
the meeting was certainly comprehensive enough, 
Pandit Mainvigan gave a graphic description of the 
the policy to be followed—by-the-bye the Gover- story of the Punjab, and Mr. Gandhi laid stress on 
nor’s latest announcement mentioned above is that | e Becessity of women preparing themselves for 
no decision has yet been arrived at—Lord Milner sacrifice, They were not to buy their ease, comfort 


enunciated and upheld the principle of “interests” Fy ompatative. safety Bi aeae eet of their’ lees 
to that of ‘equality of rights.’ Mr, Roberts asked fortunate sisters. It was a good thing for them to 
whether the Secretary for the Colonies was prepared pave met that afternoon but it was See 
to say that no, policy based on racial lines and trade them to make up their minds to insist on justice being 
jcslousies, Woukene adopted. Lord Milner’s reply done. They need not consider themselves to ke 
was. that while he would not be actuated by either, | WAST (weak), That was said of the <i pthread 
he would be “ an impartial judge between the ‘con. | the soul within, A little girl with her soul awakened 
licts of interests’ that are here involved.” It is | Could stand undaunted before soulless English officers 
thus clear that it is the safe-guarding of “ interests” | 8iX feet tall. But that would only happen when 
and not the “ equality of citizenship ” that guides the: the women of India redeveloped the sacrificing spirit 
policy of the Colonial Office. We shall wait and see | Of Sita, May we hope that the women al “Ea 
further developments, In the meantime no stone | 22dia will organise similar meetings and demand 
should be left unturned both here and in East | JUStice for the Punjab % 

Africa in asserting our demands, 


ere 


is a minister of the Union Gabinet. The fact is. 


5 ena a dealin 
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COUNCILS’ BOYCOTT, 
{By ML K. Gandhi) 


Pundit Rambhuj Dutt Chaudhry has ranged him- 
self against Lala Lajpatrai in the matter of the 
proposed boycott of the Councils, Madras is divided, — 
most of the nationalist leaders seem disinclined to 
boycott the Councils. The Mahrattu, has pronounced 
against it in a well-reasoned article, The reasons for 
disapproval of boycott are mainly two. (1) If the 
nationalists refrain the moderates will get all the 
seats; (2) since through tho ieyistative councils we 
have made some progress we are likely to make 
greater progress by reason of larger powers having 
been granted to popular representatives, 


Now the first reason hardly does credit to a great 
popular party. If itis harmful to enter the Councils, 
why should nationalists be jealous of the moderates 
entering the Councils! Must they participate in 
the harm because moderates will not refrain? Or, 
is it contended that the harm can be avoided only 
if all join the boycott ? If the last is the conten- 


tion it betrays ighorance of the principles of 
boycott. We boycott an institution because we do 


not like it or because we do not wish to co-operate 
with its conductors. In the inatter of the’Councils 
the latter is the deciding reason. And I submit 
that in a sense we Co-opeyate by joining eveh 
though the object is obstruction. Most institutions, 
and a British legislative council most of all, thrive 
upon obstruction, ‘ihe disciplined obstruction of 
the Irish members made practically no impression 
upon the House of Commons. The Irishmen have 
not got the Home Rule they wanted. The Mahratta 
argues that obstruction would be active and 
aggressive non-co-operation. I venture to deny it. 
In my opidion it shows want of faith in yourself 
i.e. in your doctrine. You doubt and you perish. 
{ do not believe that either the English or the 
moderate leaders can possibly contemplate with 
equanimity a nationalist boycott of the Councils. We 
are now face to face with the reality. Will a single 
moderate leader care to enter any council if more 
than half his electorate disapproved of his offering 
himself as a candidate at all? I hold that +t 
would be unconstitutional for him to do so, because 
he will not represent his constituency. Boycott con- 
templated by me prasupposes a most active dis- 
cipline and watchful propaganda and it is based 
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on the assumption that the electors themselves will | 
prefer complete to an incomplete boycott in the | 


form of obstruction. If it is assumed that the 


people themselves do not want a complete boycott | 
it would be the duty of those who believe init to 
| speech, 


educate the electorates to appreciate the superiority 


of boycott over obstruction, ‘’o enter the councils is | 


| 


to sub mit to the vote of the majority i, e. to co-operate, 


the 


machinery 
| of Government, as we want to, until we get jus- 
tice in the Khilafat and*the Punjab matters, we 
must put our whole weight against the Government 
and refuse to accept the vote of the majority in the 
council, because it will neither represent the wish 
of the country nor our own which is more to the 


If then we want to — stop 


point on a matter of principle. A minister who 
refuses to serve is better than one who serves 
under protest. Service under protest shows that 
the situation is not intolerable. I contend that the 
situation created by the Government has become 
intolerable and therefore the only course left open 
to a self-respecting person is non-—co-operation i. e, 
complete abstention. General Botha refused to enter 


Lord Milner’s Council, because he utterly dis- 
approved of the principle that governed Lord 


And General 


Milver in dealing with the Boers, 
practically the 


Botha succeeded because he had 
whole of the Transvaal behind him, Politically 
considered, Success depends upon the country 
accepting the boycott movement. Religiously con- 
sidered success is there for the individual as soon 
as he has acted upon the principle he holds and 
his action has ensured national success because he 
has laid the foundation by showing the straightest 
way to it, 

The other argument 
succeed by entering the 
we have after all not done quite so 
badly in having entered less popular bodies 
before. The answer to the objection is that the divi- 
ding line had not then been reached, we had not lost 
confidence in British honesty and justice or we had 
not confidence in ourselves then to carry boycott 
to the successful end or we had not thought of the 
method in the way we are doing to-day. Probably 
all the three reasons operate to-day. After all, 
manners and methods change with the times. We 
must grow with our years, What was good enough 
food for our babyhood cannot be good enough for 
manhood, 


that we — shall 


Councils because 


is 
new 
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THE LAW OF MAJORITIES. 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Mrs. Besant having read a report of my speech 
at the-Punjab Meeting organised by the Home Rule 
Leagues and the National Union, Bombay, and having 
therein seen that I had moved the resolution asking 
for the prosecution of General Dyer and the im- 
peachment of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, asks how I 
could -move a resolution whose terms I had not 
approved, Mr. Shastriar has also felt uneasy about 
the same act, I have not seenany report of my 
speech, [I am unable to say therefore whether I 
am correctly reported. My speech was in Gujarati 
and may have suffered at the hands of the trans- 
lating reporter. I shall endeavour to explain my 
own position independently of the reports of my 
And I do so gladly because I recognise 
that the principle raised by the two great leadara 


is very important, 
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I have often been charged with having an un- 
yielding nature. I have beeu told that I would not 
bow to the decision of the majority. 
accused of being autocratic. Now on the occasion 
of the Punjab Meeting, I was pressed to move a 
resolution which did not commend itself to me. 
I undertook to do so reserving to myself the right 
to expressing emphatic opinion to the contrary. 
And I did so. I have never been able to subscribe 
to the charge of obstinacy or autocracy. On the con- 
trary I pride myself on my yielding nature in 
non-vital matters. I detest autocracy. Valuing my 
freedom and independence I equally cherish them 
for others. I have no desire to carry a single soul 
with me, if I cannot appeal to his or her reason. 
My unconventionality I carry to the point of reject- 
ing the divinity of the oldest Shastras if they can- 
not convince my reason, But I have found by 
experience that if I wish to live in society and _ still 
retain my independence, I must limit the points of 
utter independence to matters of first rate import- 
ance. In all others which do not involve a departure 
from one’s personal religion or moral code, one must 


yield to the majority. In the case in question I had 


an opportunity of illustrating my position. Of my 
so-called unyielding nature the country had abundant 
illustration. It was happy to find a great occasion 
where I could safely yield. I believe still that the 
country is wrong in asking for General Dyer’s pro- 
secution and Sir Michael O’Dwyer’s impeachment. 
That is purely the business of the British. My purpose 
is to secure the removal of the wrong-doers 
from any office under the Crown. Nothing I have 
seen since has altered my view. And I pressed it 
before the very meeting at which I moved the reso- 
lution in-question. Yet I moved it because there 
is nothing immoral in asking for General Dyer’s 
prosecution. The country has the right to demand 
it. The Congress Sub-committee has advised that 
waiver of that right can only do good to India, 
I thought therefore that I had made my puvsition 
quite clear, namely that I still opposed the idea of 
prosecution and yet I had no objection in moving 
the resolution’ that involved prosecution because it 
was not bad or harmful per se. 


I admit however that during the crisis we are 
passing through, my moving the resolution was a 
dangerous experiment, For,whilst we are evolving new 
codes of pablic conduct and trying to instruct, 
influence or lead the masses, it is not safe to do 
anything thatis likely to eonfuse the mass mind or 
to appear to be ‘truckling to the multitude,’ I 
believe that at the present moment it is better to 
be ‘dubbed’ obstinate and autocratic than even to 
appear to be influenced by the multitude for the 
sake of its approbation. Those who claim to lead 
the masses must resolutély refuse to be led by them, 
if we want to avoid mob law and desire ordered 


progress for the country. I believe that mere pro- 
testation of one’s opinion and surrender to the 


mass opinion is not only not enough but in matters 


I have been | 


of vitalimportance, leaders must act contrary to 
the mass of opinion if it does not commend itself 
tu their reason. 


GENERAL DYER. 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


The Army Council has found General Dyer 
guilty of error of judgment and advised that he 
should not receive any office under the Crown. Mr. 
‘Montagu has been unsparing in his criticism of 
General Dyer’s conduct. And yet somehow or other I 
cannot help feeling that General Dyer is by no means 
the worst offender. His brutality is unmistakable. 
His abject and umnsoldier-like cowardlice is ap- 
parent in every line of his amazing defence before 
the Army Council. He has called an unarmed crowd 
of men and children-mostly holiday-makers—‘a rebel 
army.’ le believes himself to be the saviour of 
the Punjab in that he was able to shoot down like 
rabbits men who were penned in an inclosure. 
Such a man is, unworthy of being considered a 
soldier, There was no bravéry in his action. He 
ran no risk. He shot without the slightest op- 
position and without warning. This is not an ‘error 
of judgment’. It is paralysis of it in the face of 
fancied danger. It is proof of criminal incapacity 
and heartlessness. But the fury that has been 
spent upon General Dyer is, I am sure, largely 
misdirected, No doubt the shooting was ‘ frightful ’, 
the loss of innecent life deplorable. But the slow tor- 
ture, degradation and emasculation that followed 
was much worse, more calculated, malicious and soul- 
killing, and the actors who performed the deeds 
deserve greater condemnation than General Dyer 
for the Jallianwalla Bagh massacre. The latter 
merely destroyed a few bodies but the others tried 
to kill the soul of a nation. Who ever talks of Col, 
Frank Johnson who was by far the worst offender ? 
He terrorised guiltless Lahore, and by his merciless 
orders set the tone to the whole of the Martial Law 
officers. But what I am concerned with is not even 
Col. Johnson, The first business of the people of the 
Punjab and of India is to rid the service of Col, 
O’Brien, Mr. Bosworth Smith, Rai Shri Ram and 
Mr. Malik Khan. They are still retained in the 
service, Their guilt isas much proved as that of 
Generai Dyer. We shall have failed in our duty 
if the condemnation pronounced upon General Dyer 
produtes a sense of satisfactionand the obvious duty of 
purging the administration in the Punjab is neglected. 
That task will not be performed by platform 
rhetoric or resolutions merely. Stern action is re. 
quired on our part if we are to make any head- 
way with ourselves and make any impression up- 
on the officials that they ‘are not to consider them- 
selves as masters of the people but as their 
trusties and servants who cannot hold office if they 
misbehave themselves and prove unworthy of the 
trust reposed in them. 
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UNCANNY. 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


There is something uncanny about the repatria- 
tion scheme of South Africa, I had never dreamt 
that the interim report had the slightest connec- 
tion with the Indians Relief Act of 1914. I have 
now read the full text of that Act-anl hid a dis- 
cussion with Mr. Andrews also. Till the latter 
drew my attention to the fact, I had even forgotten 
that there was a section in the Act itself regarding 
the granting of free passages against forfeiture of 
domicile. The Government communique confirms 
Mr. Andrews’ information, What puzzles me is 
the fact that it has been found at all necessary 
to have an interim report in order to enforce the 
the free passage section of the Relief Act. That 
section takés the place of the several sections of 
different Acts of the Natal legislation repealed by 
the Act. These sections provided for the grant of 
free passage to those who were under liability to 
pay the £3 tax, if the latter wanted to escape 
the payment of the tax or re-indenture. The 
section in question though designed to aftect these 
people was made generally applicable. But the 
debate intheAssembly made perfectly clear the scope 
of the section. The contention at the time was 
that those who paid the £3 tax really did not be- 
come domiciled, and if after they ceased to pay 
the tax, they wanted to take advantage of the free 
passage section, they should forfeit the right of 
domicile which was at that time considerel to be 
an equitable settlement of the very hotly debited 
question of the removal of a tax which had been 
in vogue for nearly twenty years. The interin, 
report somewhat alters the scope of the section, 
but I am personally not afraid b>cause the section 
reyuires a written application for a free passage 
which isa difficult thing to obtuin from any Indian 
in Natal, and it can only hsppen in the case of 
those indentured Indians who having become free 
are at the present moment unable to support them- 
selves. Not many Indians are likely to take ad- 
vantage of the section and forfeit their domicile; 
at the same time I cannot help feeling that an 
illegitimate use is being attempted to be made of the 
section that was designed not to meet cases of 
poverty but to meot cases of doubtful domicile i.e. 
cases in which it was open to the Anti—Asiatic 
party to argue that domicile had not been acquired. 
To-day six years after the repeal of the tax every 
Indian under liability to pay that tax has acquired 
statutory domicile. It is against my idea of right 
that a government should take advantage of distress 
of men and seek to deprive them of a_ precious 
right. 1t would be better not to issue the scheme under 
unequal conditions. However I derive satisfaction 


from the fact that in spite of the machinery that 


is being set up not many Indians would take the | 


doubtful advantage of the scheme. 


-_-_ 


‘appeals ete. 
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A SUPERINTENDENT'S ORDER. 
Mr, Gandhi writes to the press:— 


‘The Hon’ble Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyya has 
handed to me an order signed by Mr. F, A. Heron, 
the Superintendent of Palice, Gujranwala (Punjab), 
The Panditji has given it to me for publication with 
such criticism as I could offer out of my experience 
of the Gujranwala district, the whole of which I 
visited during my stay in the Punjab. The order is 
dated the 5th June 1919. It may be recalled that 
Superintendent Heron it was who directed the 
firing when one of the Railway bridges was set fire 
to by a Gujranwala crowd on the 14th April 1919, 
Here is the order in question : 


ORDER. 
To the Sub Inspector of Police, 
Dated Gujranwala, the 5th of June 1919 


Tt is now practically certain that Martial Law will be 
taken off in this district, from those towns upon which 
it is still in force in afew days. The result of this will 
be that only those cases actually at the time of remoyal 
of Martial law then under trial before the Martial Law 
Commissions will be allowed to continue to be tried under 
Martial Law. 


All other cases whether under investigation or under 
trial before a Summary court will have to be dropped and 
can then only be tried under the ordinary law. This will 
mean greatly prolonging these cases as under the ordinary 
law cases will proceed slowly in court and there will be. 
It is therefore imperative that all cases now 
ready for trial in the Summary courts should be sent up 
for trial immediately and that all cases still under investi- 
gation which can ba completed rapidly should be complet- 
ed immediatly ani sent up for trial. [n this district so far 
the police have sent up comparatively few cases for trial 
and so there must be many persons who are guilty and 
against whom there is proof available who should be sent 
up for trial without delay, 


Great efforts must now be made to complete all pend. 
ing cases at once. Identification parades should be held 
immediately and every endeavour must be made to call 
up new witnesses etc who can help in proving the guilt 
of the accused. 


Proper attention has not so far been paid to securing 
the arrests of absconders. This must now be done. Con- 
stables, Sufedposhes ete should now be sent out imme- 
diately after absconders and every effort made to capture 
them at once. It is not sufficient merely to send a Ruqua 
to some police stations for their arrests, 


I need not impress upon my officers the great neces. 
sity of completing their cases at once and of getting a 
sufticient number of accused dealt with before Martial Law 


is removed. This district in point of view of numbers 
sent up for trialis far behind other districts and this 
naturally arouses criticisms on the etliciency and energy 


Something can still be done 


shown by the police here. 
to improve matters and if all my officers put their hearts 


into the work there is no reason why the reputation of aj) 
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— 
the investigating staff here should suffer in comparison 
with those who have investigated in Lahore and Amritsar, 
but should the numbers sent up for trial continue so small 
all concerned will undoubtedly not receive the Qadar and 
respect they are in some instances entitled to. 


(Sd.) F. A. Heron, 
Superintendent of Police, 
Gujranwala. 


5-6-1919 


Scores of witnesses in the district gave evidence 
before the Congress Sub-Committee that during the 
last days of Martial Law, batches after batches of 
prisoners were hurried tothe Summary courts so- 
called. The presiding officers sat late at night and 
without even examining defence witnesses condemn- 
ed absolutely innocent men to varying terms of im- 
prisonment., One of the officers who thus conducted 
trials was Col, O’Brien, and the other was Mr. 
Bosworth Smith, The order reproduced above adds 
emphasis to the evidence recorded by the Congress 
Committee and throws a lurid light on the way in 
which prosecutions took place, And it was in this 
summary and hasty manner that men who were ab- 
solutely innocent of any crime were harrassed and 
imprisoned at Akalgarh, Ramanagar and other places, 
and still these officials retain their offices and the 
power of doing evil. 


OUR MADRAS LETTER. 

‘What are you in the Police Force?’ “I am 
a First Grade constable.’ “So, you have been some 
years in service. What is your pay ?” “I get Rs. 20 
a month.” ‘Famine allowance?” ‘‘All included,” 
“Are you provided with free quarters 2?” “Some of 
us are, but [am not. I pay a house rent of 
Rs. 5, but Government gives Rs. 2,and i pay the 
difference. ” “Your uniform is smart, you are given 
that free, I suppose.” “Yes, but I have to pay the 
dhoby. We pay heavily to look smart and avoid 
‘black marks; the dhoby and the barbers are daily 
raising their rates. Rs, 4 a month is barely enough 
for this kind of waste,” ‘‘Why do you call it waste ?” 


“When we have not enough to buy rice and dhall . 


and salt, what else but waste is washing and starch- 
ing, shaving and polishing 2’ “Do you have to 
buy your own shoe-polish and brass polish 2” “Yes 
and we buy our own shirts and underwear, and 
have to keep them clean and white. They get 
dirty and tear so easily.” “After all these odds 
and ends, what do you have left to buy your food- 
stufis?” “ Sometimes Rs. 12, sometimes Rs. 8, and 
sometimes, less.” “Are you married?” “Iam 27, I 
have a wife and two children.” “Do they work 
and earn anything ?” “How can a constable’s wife 
do cooly’s work? Mereover where is the time ? 


The children are young, and unless she looks after. 


the house, I could not possibly: be regular at my 
duty.” “Do the children go to school ?” He looked 
sad as he said, “I am trying to send them, but I 
can’t afford it. A neighbour said he would recom- 
mend them toa big Vakil and get some charity, 


T If I succeed, I can send atleast one of them to 


school” “Do you save anything against future con- 
tingencies ? Suppose you get a daughter, what will 
you do-for her marriage 7” “Sir, I have some family 
property which my grandfather left us. He was 
in affluent circumstances. I have been able to live 
by the loan I raised on that property. My uncle 
has a cloth shop at Vaniambady. He helps my 
wife who is his daughter. Else, do you think 
I could live on this constable’s pay 2” 


The constable’s case is only illustrative. If one 
enquired into the life of any of the subordinate 
Government servants, one will find the same story 
of insufficient wages, loans raisedon family proper- 
ties acquired by more prosperous ancesters, and 
help from generous relations, Tae questioa is often 
asked, why if salaries were inadequate, is there so 
much competition for the places. The answer is 
that there is a large body of impoverished families 
who stand in need of supplemental earnings and 
who would therefore serve, like the boys and girls 
in factories, for inadeyuate wages. But simply be- 
cause wen offer themselves, it is not desirable that 
the State-should obtain the services of any person 
unless he is paid the minimum needed for maintain- 
ing him and his family. The State is not like a 
private profiteer whose only concern is to cheapen 
the cost of production. As things stand the efii- 
ciency of the subordinate Government service is 
being kept up out of the earnings of prior gencra- 
tions or some other class of workers who feel bound 
to help according to* Hindu social custom. To 
increase, the salaries of- the iil-paid subordinate 
Government servants may mean increased taxation, 
or reduction of establishment But at present a 
part of the expense is in reality borne by the class of 
impoverished families who are prepared to under- 
take such service if Government should make up 
what is wanted to make both ends meet, That is 
to say the cost of maintenance of clerks, peons, 
and constables is met partly by general taxation 
and partly by robbing poor families of their accu- 
mulated resources by taking advantage of their 
poverty and their inability to stand out and bar- 
gain. What the nation gains-by cheap. subordinate 
clerical and other service is lost by the impoverish- 
ment of families and consequent permanent injury 
to the national wealth. One of the very greatest 
s@rvices which the new responsible Ministers can 
render to the nation would be the initiation of a 
bold and impartial enquiry into the minimum: wages 
necessary for self-respecting and healthy existence 
taking into account the soeial obligations and cir- 
cumstances of the various strata of Indian society, 
and a readjustment of salaries and wages in 
accordance therewith. 

HAND-SPUN. 

It is sad to see that even in well-informed circles 
the reason of Mr. Gandhi’s attachment to coarse 
Indian. cloth does not appear yet to be understood. 
Mr. Gandhi does not prohibit any prince or princess 
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who can afford wearing exquisite Indian fabrics. 
But these fabrics have now given place to cheap 
foreign imitations. The cloth that is dear to Mr. 
Gandhi’s heart is so for three reasons, The first 
ceason is that it is cloth made of cotton, spun as 
well as woven by Indian hands, ‘The fine texture 
stuffs woven in India and, sold as Swadeshi are al- 
most all foreign yarn. If you desire your cloth 
to be true Swadeshi, you must take coarser texture. 
Otherwise you still depend on Lancashire or Japan 
to clothe your nakedness. The second reason is that 
to the unperverted taste, the coarse Indian hand- 
spun is far from unsightly, and nore beautiful than 
even the machine-made fabrics that come for our 
consumption from foreign countries. The third reason 
is that it will furnish an occupation to our women, 
which, when the cloth should come to be valued at 
its true worth, will prevent them, on account of 


hunger, from offeriug to work in places and 


circumstances such as we ought not to allow our 
sisters to be in, 


OUK PUNJAB LETTER. 


THE BAHADURGARH CASE, 


{n my previous 
Bahadurgarh case, I had occasion to point out that 
the defence version was that Kanwal Singh, Zaildar 
of Bahadurgarh, and Nisar Mahomed, Vice—President 
had been instrumental in getting the appellants 
in the case before tho High Court prosecuted. I 
also made reference to the judgment of the Hon’bic 
Mr. Justice Martinean in which that learned jude 
said “ It is wortby of note that Nisar Mahomed is 
‘an applicant for an appointment as Honorary 
Magistrate onthe Bahadurgarh Bench and that 
he was told by the Deputy Commissioner of Roh- 
tak about 2 nfonths before the commission of the 
offence, that his application would be considered if 
he did any special services.” 1 did not know at 
the timo that the aufhorities in their eagerness to 
reward the services of this ‘ loyal” notable did 
not wait for the High Court judgment in which his 
evidence was disbelieved, and that he had already 
obtained the crownand the summit of his heart’s 
desires, Well, Nisar Mahomed has been appointed 
an Honorary Magistrate in recognition of his signal 
“ services.” What a pity and what an audacity that 
é High Court did not believe his statement! Nor 
has our good friend, Kanwal Singh, Zaildar of Bahs- 
durgarh, been forgotten in the distribution of 
honours and patronage, even though a High Court 
Judge might regard his evidence to be absolutely 
untrustworthy. He has obtained a swnad from 
the Government presumably for his share of the 
Job, So if Sir Michael O’Dwyer has got testi- 
monials from the Governnent of India and the 
Secretary of Stgto, losser mon, who carrie! out the 


letter, commenting on tho | Co ee ; 
- Se ; Inan of the Commission, Sir Johannes Lange, was credited 
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ex-Lieutenant Governor’s policy cannot complain that 
I do 
grudge these men the reward of their toil albeit, toil , 


they have not had their share. not, however, 
in@n unrighteous causc. What I feel sorry for is the 
administration, which has been honouring men, who 
have sold their souls to untruth, and punishing 
people who follow the light that is in them, All ‘our 
protests and remonstrances to remedy this evil of 
the administration have failed so far. The only 
remedy left seems to be non—co-operation, advocated 
by Mahatma Gandhi, and recently by Lala Lajpat 
Rai. 


ence of opinion over the suitability of this remedy, 


Iam aware that there is considerable differ- 
although no one doubts its efficacy and constitutioual 
character. 


ed 


SOUTH AFRICAN OPINION ON 
REPATRIATION. 


The South African correspondant of Lhe Times 
of India writes to it as follows: 


Both the prompt inéerim report of the Asiatic Com- 
tuission, and its acceptance, with equal promptitude, by 
the Union Government, have been surprises, The Chair- 


| with meticulous tardiness rathor than with celerity, and 


_ the inert report presented with such alacrity was quite 


| unexpected, Then, the Government was not expected to 


adopt ati once the Commission's recommendation for 
relaxing the restrictions on the export of gold as this 
matter is ab present forming the subject of discussion by 
a Select Committee of the House of Assembly. However, 
{he conventions, political or otherwise, do not weigh much 


with General Smuts when the occasion is worth it. 


The interim report has wot with practically general 
support. The time for real controversy will come when 


the main report of the Commission is made known... 


What strikes one about the report is that i6 is quite 
outside of the purview of the Commission’s letter of ap- 
peintment, which is confined to trading and land ~.squisi- 
tion rights by Asiatics and persons of Asiatic descent, 
The interim recommendation has, seemingly, been put 
forward with the knowledge that, though wltra vires, ib 
under 


comes the heading of acceptance nement con- 


fradwente, Itis, indeed, about the only point ou which 
both Europeans and Asiatiics are agreed. 


The Natal Advertiser says :-— 


It is somewhat difficult to understand what prompted 
the Asiatic Inquiry Comm ission to issue an in/crim report 
urging the, Government tc) zive facilities for the voluntary 
The 


proposals tho Commmisstmnaers put forward are, of course, 


repatriation of Indians :now living in this country, 


. — ’ ’ : hd 
perfectly sound, It is very desirable that such Indians 


as want to return to thetir Motherland shall bs allowed, 


ON 


8 
if not actually encouraged to do so. We have urged this 
step many times in these columns. ‘he Rev. C. F. 
Andrews in the articles. he wrote for the Advertiser during 
his recent stay in South Africa said much the same tiring. 
~ Whatever steps may be taken hereafter to solve the 
Asiatic problem, they must be prefaced by a wholly 
amicable effort to meetthe reasonable wishes of those 
who are only prevented from returning to India by lack 
of means, 

But this does not explain how the Asiatic Commis- 
sion came to present this interim report, or vo make 
recommendations entirely outside the scope of their in- 
quiry. None of the terms of reference has anything to 
do with the repatriation of Asiatics, nor was the Com- 
mission empowered to collect evidence on the question 
of the desirability of repatriating, voluntarily or other- 
wise, the Indian population of this country, In the main, 
it is nota good thing that a Commission should make 
recommendations outside the scope of their terms. We 
are constrained to voice this note of protest, because al- 
ready a number of people in our midst are feeling ap- 
prehensive that the Government, by acting on the Com- 
mission’s recommendation, may send away from this 
country labour that is essential to its well-being. ‘ The 
men we want out of the country,” say ,these critics in 
alarm, ‘“ are the Arab traders, and not the peaceable, in- 
offensive, hard-working Coolie.” .....0s 


THE TRANSVAAL PETETION, 


The monster Transvaal petition praying for relief 
from the Asiatic menace presented to the House of 
Assembly by Sir Abe Bailey, the member for Krugers- 
dorp, bore 80,433 signatures, Since the presentation of 
the petition an additional thousand signatures have 
reached the South Africans’ League, the promoters of the 
petition. An analysis of the signatures reveals the very 
representative character of the petition. 

The public bodies signing in a corporate capacity in- 
cluded no fewer than 28 municipalities, also 25 branches 
of the South Africans’ League, six Chambers of Commerce, 


five Trades Unions, six School Boards, and eleven Far- 


mers’ Associations. Among the signatories were 33 candi- 
dates for election to Parliament, .27 clergymen, and 
10,897 signatures were given on the Reef and in Pretoria 
on the day of the General Election. 

Trades Unions subscribed 50,144 signatures, South 
Africans’ League branches 11,354, and farmers in 209 dis- 
trictsand sub-districts 7,134, Pretoria is the only leading 
municipality whose name does not appear on the petition, 


OUR MADRAS AGENTS. 

Mussrs. 8. Gangsan & Co, (3 Neelivirasami Chetty 
Street, Triplican, Madras ) are our authorized Agents for 
Madras, 


a 


to him or their domicile therein. 
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MORE ABOUT REPATRIATION. 


FURTHER NOTIFICATION, 

The Government of India have now received further 
information regarding the scheme of voluntary repatriation 
of Indians from South Africa recommended in the interim 
report of the Asiatic Enquiry Commission which was 
published on the 1st July last. The repatriation will be 
carried out under the provisions of seetion 6 of the Indians 
Relief Act 1914. This section is reproduced below:- 
(6) The Minister may, in his discretion, cause to be provided 
Out of moneys appropriated by Parliament for the purpose, 
a free passage from any port in the Union ta any port in 
India (with or without free conveyance by rail to such 
first mentioned port) for an Indian, other than an Indian 
who is or may become entitled under law No. 25 of 1891, 
Natal, or any amendment thereof, to such free passage, 
who makes a written request for such free passage and 
(a) signs as a condition of the grantof such request a 
statement that he abandons on behalf of himself and his 
wife and all minor children (if any) all rights possessed 
by him or them to enter or reside in any part of the 
Union together with all rights incidental to his or their 
domicile therein and (b) furnishes to an officer designated 
by the Minister such means of indentification of such 
Indian and his wife and minor children (if any) as the 
Minister may prescribe. A condition so signed shall be 
conclusive evidence that such Indian and his wife and 
minor children (if any) have abandoned his or their rights 
to enter and reside in the Union and any rights incidental 

It will be seen that the Union Governmentcan provide 
free passages only to Tndians who ask for them in writing 
and who sign as a condition of the grant of the passage a 
statement that they abandon on behalf of themselves, their 
wives and their minor children (if any) all their rights to 
enter and reside in Union together with all rights 
incidental to their domicile theirin. It is understood that 
the Government of the Union of South Africa have 
placed Mr. Wynne Cole, Licensing officer for Natal, on 
special duty to carry out the scheme and that 
Indians leaving South Africa will be allowed to take legi- 
timate savings in gold subject to a maximum of £25 per 
head or £ 50 per family. The Government of India are 
assured that repatriation under this scheme will be 
be purely voluntary and that it will be left to Indians in 
South Africa alone to decide whether they desire to take 
advantage of the Union Government’s offer. 
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TRUE CHRISTIANS. 

When the Unionists led by Sir Edward 
Carson, that champion of Ulster reactionaries, 
howl down Mr. Montagu for the etfrentery 
to lay down some simple and obviods maxims 
of Indian policy, wheu General Dyer is being ca- 
nonized by the Morning Post and when the attempt is 
being made by the Englishman and other Haglish news- 
papers to support General Dyers’ attitude and action, 
it is most refreshing to find English Christians giving 
the clearest expression to their opinion on the side of 
justice and against terrorism and frigntfulness. We 
therefore gladly print the letter addressed by the 
Christian English men and English women to the 
English press. We congratulate them on their 
courage in giving out views which might not be 
popular amongst their own people. We hope that 
they will not: rest till the Punjab has received full 
justice and the officers who are proved to have 
eruelly ill-treated people are digmissed from office. 

To rae Epiroe or “ Tae SvATssMAN. x 
Sir—It appears to be commonly supposed that European 
opinion in India approves of the methods adopted by 
the military. authorities during the recent disorders in 
the Punjab. 

We desire to express an opinion which we believe to 
be shared by many of our fellow countrymen. 

We deplore and condemn the excesses of the mob and 
recognize the extreme gravity of the situation with which 


the authorities had to deal. 
We ate not prepared eitherto to affirm or to deny on 


the evidence that has been published that the proclam- 
stion of Martial Law was 
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those who adopted these methods. 
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nevessary: We would strongly | yan Mission, Trichinopoly; A. G. Fraser, 
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maintain, however, that the sola justification for the pro- 
clamation of Martial Law is the welfare of the people of 
India of every raceand creed. It is not sufficient to urgé 
as has sometimes been urged that Martial Law was neces 
sary for the retention of Indiaas a “ place fit for white 
men”. Such an argument is fundamentally disloyal to the 
spirit of the recent Royal Proclamation and to the best: 
traditions of the British Empire. : 
But while we abstain from expressing an opinion as to 
the necessity for Martial Law, we have no hesitation in 
condemning some of the methods by which it was ad- 
ministered. The indiscriminate firing on the crowd at 
Jallianwala Bagh prolonged even during their flight in 
order “ to create a wide impression ”; the crawling order; 
the flogging of schoolboys chosen at random for oacials 
ment; these things are beyond excuse; they have grievously 
stained the British name in India. 


Worst of all, in our judgment, isthe mentality of 
By their evidence be- 
fore the Commission, they have shown how contemptuous: 
is their attitude towards the people of India, and bow 
arrogant is their assumption of racial superiority. Th> 
slaughter of some 400 Indians evokes only a mild expres- 
sion of regret. The imposition ( on the ground of alléged 
seditious tendencies in their Colleges ) 
of daily “roll—calls for a thousand sta- 
dents, involving a 16 mile walk a day, is cynically des- 
cribed as a “ mild form of physical exercise.” The impri-. 
sonment in thie fort of sixty-five students and the staff of 
the Sanatan Dharmas College when some unknown persons 


tore a notice on the compound wall, was inflicted because 


the officer-in-command of Lihore “was looking for just such 
an opportunity.” These methods have beea rightly described 
by one of the questionersin the Hauter Report as “fright- 
fulness”; and underlying the whole policy is the belief 
that “Force is the only thing that an Asiatic. has” any 
respect for.” (Hunter Report, pp. 136-158). 

We feel bound, both as Englishmen and a3 Christians, 
to express our indignation that such methods should have 
marked British rule in India. As Englishmen, we regard 


_Prussianism,” wherever practised asdamnable and futile; 


for no empire’can be securely built o1 o foundation of 
terrorism and hate, As Christians, we hold that the con: 
donation of such methods would involve the repudiation 
of the teaching and example of Christ and the rejectior 
of those Christian principles of co-operation and friend- 
ship without which thera cau be no true progress of the 
peoplus of the worid.—Yours etc. 

Beatrice Budden, Baptist Mission, Palwal, Panjab; 
Bushell, Baptist Mission, Delhi; E. C. Dewiok, 
Principal, St, Paul’s College, Calcutta; J. J. Ellis, Wasle- 
Principal, Tet 
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nity Colleze, Kandy, Ceylon; T. N. Gardiner, Hislop 
College, Nagpur; R. H. Gray, United Free Church of 


Ssotland Mission, Bombay; J. S. Hoyland, Hislop College, - 


Nagpur; N. G. Leather, Principal, Krishnath College, 
Behrampore; D. G. M. Leith, Wesleyan Mission, Tripli- 
cane, Madras; J. H. Maclean, United Free Church of 
Scotland Mission, Conjeeveram; N. Macnicol, United 
Feee Church of Scotland, Poona; R. L. Pelly, Acting 
Principal, Bishop’s College, Calcutta; C. H.C. Sharp, St. 
Stephen’s College, Delhi; E. J. Thompson, Wesleyan Mis- 
sion Colleze, Bankura; A. R. Tilt, Cambridge Mission to 
Delhi; F. J. Western, Head of Cambridge Mission to 
Delhi; C. Kingsiey Williams, Principal Wesley College, 
Madras; J. Winterbotham, Medical Missionary, Chikbala- 
pur; C. B Young, Baptist Mission, Elith L. Young Bap- 
tist Mission, Palwal, Punjab; M. Young, Baptist Mission, 
Palwal, Panjab; P. N. F. Young, Cambridge Mission to 
Delhi; and Ruth Young, Baptist Mission, Delhi. 
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AT THE CALL OF THE COUNTRY. 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Dr. Sapru delivered before the Khilafat Con- 
ference at Allahabad an impassioned address 
sympathising with the Musulmans in their trouble 
but dissuaded them from embarking on non-co-ope- 
ration. He was frankly unable to suggest a. su- 
bstitute but was emphatically of opinion that 
whether there was a substitute or not non—co— 
operation wasa remedy worse than the diseese. 
He ssid further that Musulmans will be taking 
upon their shoulders, a serious responsibility if 
whilst they appealed to thé ignorant masses to join 
them, they could not appeal to the Indian judges to 
resign and if they did they would not succeed. 

I acknowledge the fores of Dr. Sapru’s last 
argument, At the back of Dr. Sapru’s mind is the 
fear that non-co—operation by the ignorant people 
would lead to distress and ohaos and would do yo 
good. In my gpinion any non—co-operation is 
bound to do some good. ven the Viceregal door- 
keeper saying, ‘Please Sir, I can serve the 
Government no longer because it has hurt my 
national honour, and tesigning is a step mightier 
and more effective than the mightiest speech de- 
claiming against the Government for. its: injustice. 

Nevertheless it would be wrong to appeal to 
the door-keeper tintil one has. appealed to the 
highest in the land. And as I propose, if the ne- 
cessity arose, to ask the door-keepers of the Govern- 
ment to dissociate themselves from 
Government, I propose now to address a 
the Judges aud the Executive Counclllo 
the protest that is rising from all over I 
the double wrong done to India, on 


and the Punjab questions, 
18 involved, 


an unjust 
n appeal to 
rs to join 
ndia against 
the Khilafat 
In both national honour 


I take it that these gentlemen have entered 
upon their high offices not for the sake of emolu- 
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ment, nor I hope for the sake of fame, but for the 
saké of serving their country. It was not for 
money, for, they were earning more than they do 
now. It must not be for fame, for, they cannot 
buy fame at the cost of national honour. The only 
vonsideration that can at the present moment 
keep them in office must be service of the country. 


When the people have faith in the government, 
when it represents the popular will, the judges and 
the executive officials possibly serve the country. 
But when that government doesnot represent the 
will of the people, when it supports dishonesty and 
terrorism, the judges and the executive officials 
by retaining office become instruments of dishonesty 
and terrorism. And the least therefote that these 
holders of high offices can do is to cease to become 
agents of a dishonest and terrorising government. 


For the judges the objection will be raised that 
they are above politics, and so they are and should 
be. But the doctrine is true only in so far as the 
government is on the whole for the benefit of the 
people and at least represents the will of the majority. 
Not to take part in politics means not to take sides, 
But when a whole country hasone mind, one will, 
when a whole country has been denied justice, it is 
no longer a question of party politics, it is a matter. 
of life and death, It then becomes the duty of every 
citizen to refuse to serve a government which mis- 
behaves and flouts national wish, The judges are at 
that moment bound to follow the nation if they are 
ultimately jts servants. 


Thereremains another argument tobe examined, 
It applies toboth the judges and the members of the 
executive, It will be urged that my appeal could only be 
meant for the Indians and what good can it do by 
Indigns renouncing offices which have been won 
for the nation by hard struggle. I wish that I 
could make an effective appeal to the English as 
well as the Indians, But I confess that I have 
written with the mental reservation that the 
appeal is addressed only to the Indians, I 
must therefore examine the argument just stated. 
Whilst it is true that these offices have been secured 
after a prolonged struggle, they are of use not 
because of the struggle but because they are intended 
to serve the nation. The moment they cease to 
possess that quality, they become useless and as in 
the pfesent; case harmful, no matter how hard- 
earned and therefore valuable. they may have been 
at the outset. 


I would submit too to our distinguished country. 
men who occupy high offices that their giving up 
their offices will bring the struggle to a speedy 
end and would probably obviate the danger atten- 
dant upon the masses being called upon to signify 
their disapproval by withdrawing co-operation, If 
the title-holders gave up their titles, if the 
holders of honorary offices gave up their appoint. 
ments and if the high officials gave up their posts, 
and the would-be councillors boycotted the councils, 
the Government would quickly come to its senseg 
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and give effect to the people’s will, For the al- 
ternative before the Government then would be 
nothing but despotic rule pure and simple. That would 
probably mean military dictatorship. The world’s 
opinion has advanced so far that Britain dare not 
contemplate such dictatorship with equanimity, The 
taking of the steps suggested by me will constitute 
the peacefullest revolution the world has ever seen. 
Once the infallibility of non-co—operation is realised, 
there is an end to all bloodshed and violence in 
any shape or form. 


Undoubtedly a cause must be grave to warrant 
the drastic method of natiowal non—co-opération. I do 
say that the affront such as ‘has been put upon Islam 
cannot be repeated for s century. Islam must rise 
now or ‘ be fallen Vif not for ever, certainly for a 
century. And I cannot imagine a graver wrong 
than the massacre of Jallianwalla and the barbarity 
that followed it, the whitewash by the Hunter 
Committee, the dispatch of the Gpverament of 
India, Mr. Montagu’s letter upholding the Viceroy 
and the then Lieutenant Governor of the Puajab, 
the refusal to remove officials who made of the lives of 
the Punjabis ‘a hell’ during the Martial Law period. 
These acts constitute a complete series of continuing 
wrongs against India which if India has any sense 
of honour, she must right at the sacrifice of 
all the material wealth she possesses. If she does 
not, she will have bartered her soul for a ‘ mess of 
pottage.’ 


. THE MUSIC OF THE SPINNING WHEEL 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Slowly but surely the music of perhaps the 
most ancient machine of India is once more per- 
meating society. Pandit Malaviyaji has stated that 
he is not going to be satisfied until the Ranis and 
the Maharanis of India :spin yarn for the nation, 
and the Ranas and the Meharanas sit behind the 
harndlooms and ‘weave cloth for the nation. ‘hey 
have the example of Aurangzeb who made his own 
caps. A greater emperor-Kabir—was himself a weaver 
and has immortalised the art in his poems. The 
queens of Europe before Europe was caught in 
Satan’s trap, spun yarn and considered it a noble 
calling. The very words, spinster and wife, prove 
the ancient dignity of the art of spinning and 
weaving. ‘When Adam delved and Eve span, who 
was then a gentleman’, also reminds one of the same 
fact. Well may Panditji hope to persuade the 
royalty of India to return to the ancient calling 
of this sacred land of ours. Not on the clatter of 
arms depends the revival of her prosperity and 
true independence. It depends most largely upon 
reintroduction, in every home, of the music of the 
spinning wheel, It gives sweeter music and is more 
profitable than the execrable harmonium, concer- 
tina and the accordian. 


Whilst Panditji is endeavouring in his inimitably 
suave manner to persuade the Indian royalty 
to take up the spinning wheel; Shrimati Sarala 
Devi Choudhrani, who is herself a member of the 
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viving the rusticated spinning wheel. 
friends forget that the needle has nob yet given 
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Indian nobility, has learnt the art and has 
thrown herself heart and soul into the movement. 
From all the accounts received from her and others, 
Swadeshi has become a passion with her. She says 
she feels uncomfortable in hef muslin saris and is 
content to wear her Khaddar sarie even m the 
hot weather. Her Khaddar saris continue to preach 
true Swadeshi nivre eloquently than her tongue. 
She has spoken to audiefices in Amritsar, Ludhiana 
and elsewhere and has succeeded in enlisting the 
services, for her spinning committee at Amritsar, 
of Mrs. Ratanchand and Bugga Chowdhry and the 
famous Ratan Devi who during the frightful night 
of the 13th April despite the Curfew Order of 
General Dyer sat, all alone in the midst of the 
hundreds of the dead and dying, with her dead 
husband’s cold head in her lap. I venture to 
tender my congratulations to these ladies May 
they find solace in the music of the spinning 
wheel and in the thought that they are doing 
national work. I hope that the other ladies of 
Amritsar will help Sarala Devtin her efforts and 
that the menof Amritsar will realise their own 
duty in the matter. 

In Bombay the readers are aware that ladies 
of noted families have already taken up spinning. 
Their ranks have been joined by Dr. Mrs. Manek~ 
bai Bahudarji who has already learnt the art and 
who is now trying to introduce it in the Sevasadan. 
Her Highness the Begum Saheba of Janjira and 
her sister Mrs. Atia Begum Rahiman, have also 
undertaken to learnthe art. I trust that these 
good ladies will, having learnt spinning, religiously 
contribute to the nationtheir daily quota of yarn, 

1 crow that there are friends who laugh at this 
attempt to revive this great art, They remind me 
that im these days of mills, sewing machinesor type- 
writers, only a lunatic can hope to succeed in re- 

These 


place to the sewiag machine nor has the hand 
lost its cunning in spite of the typewriter, There 
is not the slightest reason why the spinning wheel 
may not coexist with the spinning mill even as the 
domestic kitchen coexists with the hotels, 
Indeed typewriters and sewing mathines may go, 
but the needle and the reed pen will survive. The 
mills may suffer destruction. The spinning wheel 
is a national necessity. I would ask sceptics to go 
+o the many poor homes where the spinning wheel is 
again supplementing their slender resources and 
ask the inmates whether the spinning wheel has not 
brought joy to their homes. 

Thank God, the reward. issued by Mr. Rewa- 
shanker Jagjiwan bids fare to bear fruit. In a short 
time India will possess a renovated spinning wheel— 
a wonderful invention of a patient Deccan artisan. 
It is made out of simple materials, There is no 
great complication about it. It will be cheap and 
capable of being easily mended. It will give more 
yarn than the ordinary wheel and is eapable of being 
worked by a five years old boy or girl. But whether 
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the new machine proves what it claims to be or 
it does not, I feel convinced that the revival of 
hand-spinning and hand-weaving will make the 
largest contribution to the economic and the moral 
regeneration of India. The millions must have a 
simple industry to supplement agriculture. Spinning 
was the cottage industry years ago and if the mil- 
lions are to bo saved from starvation, they must be 
enabled to reintroduce spinning in their homes, and 
every village must repossess its own weaver. 


MR. ANDREWS’ DIFFICULTY. 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 


Mr. Andrews whose love for India is equalled 
only by his love for England and whose mission in 
life is to serve God i.e. humanity through India, 
has contributed remarkable articles to the ‘Bombay 
Chronicle’ on the Khilafat movement. He has not 
spared England, France or Italy. He has shown 
how ‘Turkey has been most unjustly dealt with 
and how the Prime Minister’s pledge has been 
broken. He has devoted the last article to an 
examination of Mr. Mahomed Ali’s letter to the 
Sultan and has come to the conclusion that Mr. 
Mahomed Ali’s statement of claim is at variance 
with the claim set forth in the latest Khilafat 
representation to the Viceroy which he wholly 
approves. 

Mr. Andrews and I have discussed the question 
as fully as it was possible. He has asked me pub- 
liely to define my own position more fully than I 
have done. His sole object in inviting discussion is 
to give strength toa cause which he holds as intrin- 
sically just, and to gather round it the best opinion 
of Europe sv that the allied powers and especially 
England may for very shame be obliged to revise 
the terms, 

I gladly respond to Mr. Andrews’ invitation. 
I should clear the ground by stating that I re- 
ject any religious doctrine that does not appeal to 
reason and is in conflict with morality. I tolerate 
unreasonable religious sentiment when it is not im- 
moral, I hold the Khilafat claim to be both just 
and reasonable and therefore it derives greater force 
because it has behind it the religious sentiment of 
the Musulman world. 

In my opinion Mr. Mahomed Ali’s statement is 
unexceptionabie. It is no doubt clothed im diploma- 
tic language. 
the language so long as it is sound in substance, 

Mr, Andrews considers that Mr. Mahomed Ali’s 
language gies to show that he would resist Arme- 
nian independence against the Armenians and the 
Arabian agains; the Arabs. I attach no such mean- 
ing to it. What he, the whole Musulmans and there- 
fore I think also the Hindus resist is the shameless 
attempt of England and the other Powers under 
cover Of self-determiuation to emasculate and dis- 
member Turkey. If I understand the spirit of 
Islam properly, it is essentially republican in the 
truest: sense of the term. Therefore if Armenia or 


Avabia desired independence of Turkey 


But I am not prepared to quarrel with . 


they should have it. In the case of Arabia, com- 
plete Arabian independence would mean transfer- 
ence of the Khilafat to an Arab chieftain. Arabia in 
that sense isa Musulman trust, not purely Arabian. 
And the Arabs without ceasing to be Musulman, 
could not hold Arabia against Muslim opinion. The 
Khalifa must be the custodian of the Holy places 
and therefore also the routes tothem. He must be 
able to defend them against the whole world. And 
if an Arab chief arose who could better satisfy that 
test than the Sultan of Turkey, I have no doubt 
that he would be recognised as the Khalifa. 

I have thus discussed the question academically, 
The fact is that neither the Musulmans nor the Hin- 
dus believe in the English Ministerial word. They 
do not believe that the Arabs or the Armenians 
want complete independence of Turkey. That they 
want self-government is beyond doubt. . Nobody dis- 
putes that claim. But nobody has ever ascertained 
that either the Arabs or the Armenians desire to do 
away with all connection, even nominal, with Tur- 
key. 

The solution of the question lies not in our aca- 
demic discussion of the ideal position, it lies in an 
honest appointment of a mixed commission of abs 
solutely indepeadent Indian Musulmans and Hindus 
and independent Europeans to investigate the real 
wish of the Armenians and the Arabs and then to 
come toa modus vivendt whereby the claims of 
the nationality and those of islam may be adjusted 
and satisfied. 

It is common knowledge that Smyrna and 
Thtace induding Adrianople have been dishonestly 
taken away from Turkey and that mandates have 
been unscruputously established ia Syria and Mesopo- 
tamia and a British nominee has been set up in 
Hedjaj under the protection of British guns. This 
is a position that is intolerable and unjust. Apart 
therefore from the quest?ons of Armenia and Ara- 
bia, the dishonesty and hypocrisy that pollute the 
peace terms require to be instantaneously removed, 
It paves the way to an equitable solution of the 
question of Armenian and Arabian independence 
which in theory no one denies and which in practice 
may be easily guaranteed if only the wishes of the 
people concerned could with any degree of certainty 
be ascertained, 


INDIANS OVERSEAS. 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


The meeting held at the Excelsior Theatre in 
Bombgy to pass resolutions regarding East Africa 
ani Fiji, and presiled over by Sir Narayan Chanda- 
varkar, was an impressive gathering. The Theatre 
was filled to overflowing. Mc. Andrews’ speech 
made clear what is needed. Both the political and 
the civil rights of Indians of East Africa are at 
stake. Mr. Anantani, himselfan East African settler 
showed in a forceful speech that the Indians were 
the pioneer settlers. An Indian sailor named Kano 
directed the celebrated Vaseo De Gama to India, 
He added amid applause that Stanley's expeditiog 
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for the search aud relief of Dr. Livingstone was 
also fitted out by Indians. Indian workmen had 
built the Uganda Railway at much peril to their 
lives, An Indian contractor had taken the contract. 
Indian artisans had supplied the skill. And now 
their countrymen were in danger of being debarred 
from its use. 

The uplands of East Africa have been declared a 
Colony and the lowlands a Protectorate, There ig a 
sinister significance attached to the declaration. 
The Colonial system gives the Europeans larger 
powers, It will tax all the resources of the Go- 
verument of india to prevent the heaithy uplands 
from becoming a whiteman’s preserve and the 
Indians from beiny reiegated to the swampy low- 
lands. 

The question of franchise will soon become a 
burning one. It will be suicidal to divide the elec- 
torate or toappoint Indians by nomination. There 
must be one general electoral roll applying the same 
qualifications to all the voters. This principle, as 
Mr, Andrews reminded the meeting, had worked 
well at the Cape. 

The second part of the East African resolution 
shows the condition of our countrymen in the late 
German East Africa, Indian sgldiers fought there 
and now the position of Indians is worse than under 
German rule, H. H. the Agakhan suggested that 
German Kast Africa should be administered from India. 
Sir Theodore Morison would have couped up all 
Indians in German East Africa. ‘The result was 
that both the proposals went by the board and the 
expected has happened. The gread of the English 
speculator has prevailed and he is trying to squeeze 
out the Indian. What will the Government of India 
protect ? Has it the will to do so? Is not India 
itself being exploited? Mr. Jehangir Petit recalled 
the late Mr. Gokhale’s views that we were not to 
expect a full satisfaction regarding the status of our 
countrymen across the seas fintil we had put our 
own house in order. MHelots in our own eountry, 
how could we do better outside ? Mr. Petit wants 
systematic and severe retaliation, In my opinion, 
retaliation is a double-edged weapon. It does not 
fail to hurt the user if it also hurts the party 
against whom it is used. And who is to give effect 
to retaliation ? It is too much to expect an English 
Government to adopt effective retaliation against 
their own people, ‘They will expostulate, they will 
remonstrate, but they will not goto war with their 
own Colonies. For the logical outcome of retalia- 
tion must mean war, if retaliation will not answer. 


Let us face the facts frankly. The problem is 
difficult alike for Englishmen and for us. The 
Englishmen and Indians do not agree in the Colo- 
nies, The Englishmen do not want us where they 
can live. Their civilisation is different from ours. 
he two cannot coalesce until there is mutuayl res- 
pect, The Englishman considers himself to belong 
to the ruling race. The Indian struggles to think 
that he does not belong to the subject race and in the 
véry act of thinking admits his subjection. We 
must then attain equality at home before we can 
make any real impression abroad. 


This is not to say that we must not strive to do 
better abroad whilst we are ill at ease in our own 
home. We must preserve, we must help our cou. 
ntrymen who have settled outside India. Only if we 
recognise the true situation, we aud our countrymen 
abroad will learn to be patient and know that our 
chief energy must be concentrated on a betterment 
of our position at home, If we can raise our status 
here to that of equal partners not in name but in 
reality so that every Indian might feel it, all else 
must follow as a matter of course. 

The question of Fiji is a different proposition, 
though it too is affected by the same considerations, 
There it is no longer a question of status, We simply 
want to know, why there was Martial Law. why 
there was shooting, why were Mr.and Mrs. Manilal 
Dottor deported without trial and without even 
being heard in their defence ? The Government have 
kept us too long waiting. We must insist on full 


justice being done and we must bring back as speedily 
as possible all those who wish to return tothe 
Motherland, 


HIJARAT AND ITS MEANING. 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

India is a continent. Its articulate thousands 
know what its inarticulate millions are doing or 
thinking. ‘The Government and the educated 
Iudians may think that the Khilafat movement is 
merely 2 passing phase. The millions of Musulmans 
think otherwise. The flight of the Musulmans is grow- 
ing apace. The newspapers coutain paragraphs in 
out of the way corners informing the readers that 
a special train containing a barrister with sixty 
women, forty children including twenty sucklings, 
all told 765, have left for Afghanistan, They were 
cheered 6m route. Yhey were presented with cash, 
edibles and other things, and were joined by more 
Mahajarins on the way. No fanatical preaching by 
a Shaukatali can make people break up and leave 
their homes for an unknown land. There must be 
an abiding faithin them. That it is better for 
them to leave a State which has no regard for their 
religious sentiment and face a beggar’s life than to 
remain in it even thoughit may be in a princely 
manner. Nothing but pride of power can blind the 
Government of India to the scene that 
enacted before 1%, 

But there is yet another side to the movement, 
Here are the facts as-stated in the following Govern. 
ment Communique dated 10th instant :— 

An unfortunate affair in connection with 


is being 


the Maha- 
jario occurred on the 8thinstant at Kacha Garhi between 
Peshawar and Jamrud. The following are the facts as 
at present reported, Twomoembers of a party of the Maha- 
jarins proceeding by train to Jamrud were detected by the 
British military police travelling without tickets. Alter- 
cation ensued at Islamia College Station, but the train 
proceeded to Kacha Garhi, An attempt was made to evict 
these Mahajarins, the military police 
were attacked by a crowd of some forty Mahajarins and 
and the 


whereupon 


British officer who intervened was seriously 
wounded with a spade, A detachment of Indian troops 
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Kacha Garhi thereupon fired two or three shots at the In order to save the Indians from the ill-advisers the 
Mahajarin for making murderous assault on the British | Act 1 of 1875 has been brought in foyce. Manilal was 
officer. One Mahajarin was killed and one wounded and | notordered to leave the Fiji Islands but be was forbidden 
three arrested. Both the military and the police were | to enter the Viti Levu, Ovalau and Maduati Dis- 
injured. The body of the Mahajarin was despatched to | tricts. This was considered necessary to saye the {ndians 
Peshawar and buried on the morning of the 9th. This | from the ill advice of a dangerous leader. Manilal has not 
incident has caused considerable excitement in Peshawar | been deported from Fiji but‘he has left the Islands at 


City, and the Khilafat Hijrat Committee are exercising | his ‘own request and of his own accord, 
restraining influence. Shops were closed on the morning | 
of the 9th. A full enquiry has been instituted. 

Now Peshawar to Jamrudis a matter of a | 


By Order 

J. E. FELL, 
Colonial Secretary, Suva, Fiji. 
I see from the Encyclopaedia Britannica that 
Viti Levu is the most important of the Fiji Islands. 
Out of the total area of 7435 square miles Viti Levu 
contains an area of 4112 square miles. Suva which 
is the capital of the Fiji Islands lies in Viti Levu. 
It is the seat of tlre Supreme Court and Mr. Manilal 
was living and practising in Suva. So the deporta- 
tion of Mr, Manilal from Viti Levu and his ex- 
clusion from Ovalau and Maduati Districts practically 
means his deportation from the T’iji Islands. This 
notica is a striking illustration of the mentality 
of the Fiji authorities. The Colonial Secretary has 
not only used some choice phrases for our friend 
Mr. Manilal such as watare Wat and Ge 
aqar awer wara ‘Fy Erfarare but what is more 
disgraceful, he has eut a cruel joke when he says 


that Mr. Manilal has not been deported from Fiji 
but he has left the Islands at his own request and 
of his own accord. 


I need not say anything about the 
‘Loyal Indians’ who asked the Fiji Government 
to deport Mr. Manilal. Ihave been informed that 
the Hon’ble Pandit Badri Maharaj is the leader of 
these Loyal Indians in Fiji and I wonder if this 
is a fact. Nine hundced and twenty five Indians 
have returned from Fiji on the 8rd of July. 1920 
and I hope they will give us:a full account of the 
recent disturbances in that Colony.. 

Ek Bhartiya Hridaya. 


few miles. It was clearly the duty of the mili- 
tary not to attempt to pull out the ticketless Maha- 
jarins for the sake of a few annas. But they ac- 
tually attempted force. Intervention by the rest of 
the party was aforegone conclusion. An altercation 
ensued, A British officer was attackd with a spade. 
Firing and a death of a Mahajarin was the result. Has 
British prestige been enhanced by the episode ? 
Why have not the Government put tactful officers 
in charge at the frontier, whilst a great religious 
emigration is in progress? The action of the 
military will pass from tongue to tongue through~ 
out India and the Musulman world around, will 
no doubt be unconsciously and even consciously ex- 
aggerated in the passage and the feeling bitter as 
it already is will grow in bitterness. The Com- 
munique says that the Government are making fur- 
ther inquiry. Let us hope that it will be full and 
that better arrangements will be made to prevent 
a repetition of what appears to have beena thought- 
less act on the part ofthe military. 

And may I draw the attention of those who 
are opposing non-co-operation that unless they find 
out a substitute they should either join the non- 
co-operation movement or prepare to face a dis- 
organised subterranean upheaval whose effect no 
one can foresee and whose spread‘it would be im- 
possible to check or regulate ? 


DEPORTATION OF Mr. MANILAL FROM FUJI. 


To the Editor of the“ Young India.” 

Sir, The subtle margh of events is often not visible 
The Bharatmitra of Calcutta has reproduced a | '° those carried along with it, Labour strikes are 
Hindi notice published by the Fiji Government, no exception to this rule. Success and failure are 
which throws some light on the deportation of Mr. often mere formule which do not represent what 


Manilal, Here is an English version of this Notice. | bas taken place. he parties concerned are often 
NOTICE unaware of what has-really been lost or gained. 


tee kc % aye a Take for instance a recent strike among 
etitions have peen receive rom indians reques ing the “c Gan —men” or the ermane t w ° 
that D. M. Manilal should not be deported from Fiji 5 P nb way, Sear 


a railway line near Madras, The .men demanded 
without a trial which shows that some people are wrongly better conditignnemnn ew Outsiders who hel 
informed as to the real steps that the Government has | . os “ts Seiad" « ~ 
: : in organising @ Union were treated as interested 
taken against D. M. Manilal. : ay 
agitators, ‘The Labour Commissioner of the Go- 
of Suva are well known. They were caused by the insti- Miva * pas aa Dabiape by _s Hellway 
gation of certain Indians, and D. M. Manilal was the és ae NON meee toes ne, aaa: bs ~ 
leader of these instigators. The result of Manilal’s acti. pas eiace wae —— sreeieierecs wee Ais 
vities was that a large number of Indians in Suva and represent the grievances of his brother—coolies was 
Rewa were sent to jail and others have been awaiting for that reason dubbed a ‘ring-leader,’ and transfer- 
their trials, while he himself was careful to save his skin, | red to a gang 30 miles away from his native village— 
The loyal Indians wrote to the Governor informing him | 48 if a gang-cooly on Rs, 13a month can be trans- 
that the agitators were increasing in number while their | ferred from place to place like a Deputy Collector 
followera were heing punished. or District Munsiff on a pay of Rs, 400 a month | 
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SoME FALLACIES ABOUT STRIKES. 
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The disturbances that have taken place in the vicinity 
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Representations were made but the Railway autho- 
rities were firm, and the result wag a strike. Even 
then they resolved not to yield, and with the help 
of the Government, though its village officials and 
other Revenue Subordinates, new coolies were se- 
cured; and eventually the strikers were ‘dismissed.’ 
The Railway officials believe they have secured a 
victory, and that Labour would have leawnt a lesson. 
The Workmen’s Unions believe that the strike was 
unsuccessful. But let us look into the matter a little 
more closely. Enquiry would show that the Railway 
has no doubt got its new men, but has got them on 
much higher wages, and is giving them very comfort- 
able conditions and treating them with unparalleled 
solicitude for their welfare. Railway has had to 
give to its workmen, whoever they may be, much 
better conditions on the whole than what prevailed 
before the strike. From the point of view of Labour 
as a whole, if we do not take the individual work- 
men into account, the strike has been most success- 
ful. This is inevitable, and capital cannot prevent 
this. It may be that the wages paid and the good 
treatment and better conditions are enly temporary. 
But such temporary improvement always come, 
at least a great part, to stay. Workmen’s Unions 
should not consider that their struggles are under- 


taken only in the interests of the particular indivi- 
duals concerned. They should realise that their 
battles are fought for the working class in general, 
and for succeeding generations of workmen as well 
as theirown, So it does not matter and is no 
failure if any particular group goes out or parti- 
cular men are dismissed, provided‘that as a result, 
the conditions of service are permanently improved, 
lf the Railway Company’s gang coolies are as a 
consequence of the strike paid mora and treated 
better, it does not matter who is in the gang and 
whois not. The places vacated by the new hands, 
be they in agriculture or elsewhere, are available 
the dismissed men, and they should feel quite. happy 
and be content to fill up those places in which their 
brother-workmen had hitherto served contentedly. 
in fact there would be a slight bettering of con- 


ditions even in the latter places as 4 result of the- 


shifting. This is the inevitable march of events in 
favour of labour. The battles cannot be fought 
except on these conditions, 


Take dnother case. One department of a 
big concern revolted, asked for an increase of wayes. 
The managers succeeded’ in _ isolating , the 
trouble, and prevented the spread of infection. 
The seditious department was punished with 
an extra-firm attitude on the part of. the employers, 
but increases were promptly given to all the work- 
men in other departments, The strikers were dis- 
missed and replaced by others. Here, too, the 


strike may be said to have failed. But the oondi- 
tions of labour under the company have on the 
whole improved as a consequence of the ‘struggle, 
even though the men who struck work are not there 
to reap the benefit. 


If things were-rightly understood, there would be 
less of stubbornness or pride on the one side, and 
less of irritation on the other; There would be 
greater readiness to yield to reasonable requests; and 
on the side of the men there would be no exhibition 
of hostility or violence against new hands brought in 
to replace those who hold out, 
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Kverything went by custom in this land inclu- 
ding labour and wages; but prices soon became an 
exception. Prices rose of themselves, but wages 
refused to rise except after bitter struggles at every 
step. Capital appears to think that it is a good 
thing if strikes and other labour struggles fail in 
their objective. On the contrary every strike that 
fails is a step in the inevitable progress of the ene- 
mies of property and capitalism. Every group, of 
workmen turned out of the factories after a defeat 
in a labour struggle is a regiment added to Bolshe- 
vism. The individual factory employer may not care, 
but the State is bound to mind such results 

PoLiri¢AL CONFERENCE, 

The Madras Provincial Conference which met 
at Tinnevelly last week definitely and finally com- 
mitted itself and all Congress organisations‘ in the 
presidency to work as a party organisation in the 
ensuing elections, 

This policy is supported by some who really. 
think that the work of the Congress asa national 


organisation is practically finished, They think that 
with the establishment of a wide electorate and re- 


presentative assemblies the latter can do all the 
work hitherto done by Congress and more effec- 
tively. They believe that nothing better.can be 
done with the Congress than turning it on to elec- 
tion work. This position however will not be 
accepted by the vast majority of the people, who 
still do not believe that the new councils can, any 
more than the Minto-Morley Councils could, replace 
the National Congress, or have free and full scope 
for doing all that the latter has been doing for 
the nation, 

Others support this policy on the ground that 
the Congress should not rest content-with delibera- 
tive work, but should take steps to effectuate its 
decisions. But surely this can be done by ways 
other than converting itself into the official or- 
ganisation of a political party. The nationalists who 
are in a majority in congresses and conferences, 
no doubt want a party organisation as distinguished 
not only from moderates but from certain other 
organised parties and interests. But is it good 
economy to utilise the whole of the existing Congress 
machinery as a ready-made party organisation in- 
stead of building up gradually @ party machinery ’ 
The conversion of Congress into a ready-made 
party—caucus may be the cheapest and most effective 
device from the point of view of the party. A 
thing over which 35 years have been spent is no 
doubt in better shape than anything that we can 
get upin a few months, But the inoculation of 
the personal rivalries and immoeralities of party 
politics must render congress and conference much 
less efficient for all other purposes. As one under- 
stands the nationaHst creed, there remain many 
things to be done which cannot be done very well 
by the jegislative councils or by the party organisa- 
tions connected with them. The result will be that 
new non-party organisations have to be bujlt up 
for all the various purposes which remain yet un- 
fulfilled, and for which the entire Nation without 
distinction of party must put forth its effort, The 
policy adopted by the Conterence at Tinnevelly ix 
bad national economy, 
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The party system itself is in the opinion of 
many not a desirable thing yet for our country. 
Besides, a ready-made party organisation, without 
having to build it up, is as baneful as any form 
of power or wealth obtained without having to 
work for it, or as an abundance of food forced 
down a starving man’s throat, 

SociAL CONFERENCE. 

There was considérable difficulty for the Tin- 
nevelly Social Reform Conference to get through 
its programme. Once upon a time, Social Con- 
ferences were attended by only those who supported 
or sympathised with the ~social reform movement. 
Orthodoxy did not fear any danger and pursued 
its own course indifferent to meetings and resolu- 


tions of soeial reformers. Now things have so far 
progressed that those who believe in the old order 
scent real danger, They feel they cannot treat 
these social confereaces with indifference. Hence 
we have now the phenomenon of opposition at 
Social Conferences, besides separate organisations 
for the defence of the old Dharma. What happened 
at Tinnevelly last month is therefore a proof of 
progress, and a reason for satisfaction, not a matter 
for regret as some appear to have thought. Our 
society has now realised that social reformers are 


in earnest and that their achievement is a reality. 


It would however be wrong to imagine or pretend 
that social reformers are in a majority in society. 


As long as only those who sympathised attended 
conferences, there was no need for a creed, But 


now that reformers have made definite progress and 
have compelled their adversaries to recognise their 


strength and they seek therefore to attend social 


reform gatherings and oppose resolutions, we can- 
not conduct our conferences on the old lines, Social 
reform resolutions cannot hereafter be always 
passed on free and unrestricted vote at an 
open conference; for those who stand for change 


are admittediy a minority in society, and if both 
sides take part, they must lose in the count of 
numbers. Their work consists in that they are a 


minority. All veal causes are in the hands of 
minorities either in numbers or in strength. The 


Tinnevelly incident must mark a definite stage, 
and a creed or other limitation must be introduced 
into the Social Conference Constitution to restrict 
gatherings,-the voting section—to only those who 
sympathise with reform. Social reformers cannot 
both be true to their faith and obtain the majority 
of votes at promiscuous of general gatherings, A 
convention for the adoption of a social reform 
creed would appear to be necessary for future work, 
Those who do not accept the creed should attend 
only as visitors, not as delegates. The usefulness 
of the annual conference is two-fold: Its value 
as a demonstration of the growing strength of social 
reform, and the opportanity for exchange of ideas 
among people from various parts of the (country 
working in the field of social reform. Neither of 
these objects can be attained in conferences where 
those who are opposed to all change are in ovor- 
whelming numbers, Such gatherings would like an 
ordinary public meeting be the occasion for the 
mere preaching of social reform; but the annual 
Social Conferences have a different object. 
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HARTAL ON 18ST AUGUST. 

The Central Khilafat Committee, Bombay, has 
issued the following instructions:— 

Although every effort is being made to secure revision 
of the Peace Terms it appears to be almost certain that 
it will not come before the first of August next. The 
Committee desires to mark the sacred character of a forth- 
eoming demonstration of non-co-operation ina fitting 
manner. It also wishes to gauge the public feeling in the 
matter. The Committee, therefore, seeks the co—peration 
of Hindus and other non-Moslem communities in making 
the inauguration a complete success. 

(1) The Committee advises full hartal on the first of 
August, Millhands, however, are requested not to abstain 
from work, unless they receive permission from their 
employers, nor should all those abstain who are requir- 
ed for absolutely necessary day-to-day work, viz., hospital 
men, sanitary men, and dock labourers. (2) The day 
should be devoted to prayer. All those, who can, should 
fast for the day. (3) Meetings should be held all over the 
country not excluding the smallest village at which the 
following resolution should be adopted with or with- 
out speeches. 

THE RESOLUTION. 

“This meeting held at.........of the inhabitants records 
its full sympathy with the movement of the Central 
Khilafat Committee in order to secure revision of the 
Turkish “Peace Terms, consistently with Muslim senti- 
ment and Islamic Law and approves of non~co-operation 
adopted by the Central Khilafat Committee to be continued 
till the Peace Terms are revised. This meeting respect- 
fully urges the Imperial Government in the interest of 
the Empire which they are supposed to represent, to secure 
a just revisionof the Terms which have been univer- 
sally condemned as unjust and manifestly in breach of 
Ministerial declarations.” The reselution should be sent 
to His Excellency the Viceroy with a covering letter re- 
questing him to forward the same to the Imperial Gov- 
ernment. Khilafat Committee should be advised of the 
pasding of resolution and its despatch. 


MOVEMENT NOT CIVIL DISOBEDIENCE. 

N. B.—There should be no processions. Speeches 
should be restrained. It is expected that the meeting 
everywhere will be very largely attended. All police 
and other Governmental instructions or regulations should 
be strictly and scrupulously obeyed. No meetings should 
be held where there is any written prohibition. It can- 
not be too often urged that the whole success of the 
movement depends upon perfect peace being observed 
by the community and complete obedience being rendered 
to police instructions in connection with the movement, 
It should be clearly understood that this is not a move- 
ment of Civil Disobedience. What should be done when 
unreasonable orders are issued interfering with the 
liberty of the subject will be considered on the merits by 
the Committee, 


RENOUNCE TITLES. 

Tt is expected that all title-holders, honorary Magi- 
strates, Justices of Peace, Members of the Legislative 
Councils, who feel about this important question affect- 
mg the well-being of millions of Muslims, and who are 
in sympathy with the movement, will surrender their titles 
or honorary posts on this day. 
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Mr. V. P. Madhavrao and non-co-operation 
—Mr. V. P. Madhavrao has taken exception to our 
note attributing to him the opinion that it requires 
a sanyusin to be able to offer non-co-operation and 
he has in his speech at Hospet asked us to quote our 
authority for the statement made by us, The Hon’ble 
Mr. Shastri is our authority. He says in the “ Servant 
of India” of 8th instant; “He (Mr. Madhavrao) 
went sofar in opposition as to say that the resolu- 
tion would mean the practice of Sanyas on a national 
scale and was not fit for discussion in a political 
gathering.” Turning over the proceedings at Tinne- 
velly we find nothing direct reported in his speech, 
but Mr Shrinivas Aiyengar who made use of the 
word Sanyas has said that he had followed Mr, Madhav 
rao in his views on non-co-operation. But having 
produced our authority for our statement we do not 
wish to labour the point any further. It gives us 
pleasure to find Mr, Madhavrao saying in the speech 
to which we have referred: ‘‘But so far as I can see 
there is no course left to us other than non-co- 
operation if we are to maintain our self-respect after 
the treatment we as a nation have received at the 
hands of Parliament in ajl the three subjects, the 
Punjab atrocities, the Khilafat question ( in 
regard to which we Hindus can co-operate with 


the Mahomedans only as far as the sscular aspects | 


of the question are concerned ) and the Reform Act 
and its rules, which have been agitating the public 
mind,” 
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A Further step ia Female Education— 
Writing on women’s education to the Calcutta 
University Commission Prof. D, K. Karve emphati- 
cally expressed his conviction with regard to the 
facility of the vernacular-medium specially for 
women. He wrote, ‘I am confident that this single 
College (the Hingne Budruk College) will send 
out a» hundred lady graduates from the Indian 
Women’s University in the next ten years from 
among Hindu ladies which the Bombay University 
is not expected to do in the same period,’ This 
conviction regarding the proper medium is not likely 
to receive any recognition from our universities 
in near future, Thanks however to some of our private 
institutions, Prof, Karve has not been left alone to 
work out his conviction, The Gujarat Stree Kelvani 
Mandal, Anmedabad, has been doing its bit for the 
cause of the vernacular-medium. Mrs, Sharada 
Mehta, Secretary cf the Mandal, informs us 
that her Mandal is thinking of starting a college 
which will be affiliated to the Indian Women’s 
University. We also learn from her letter that the 
Mandal has requested the University to recognise 
its Mahila Vidyalaya as a High School. The com- 
mittee appointed by the syndicate is expected in 
Ahmedabad during the current month for inspecting 
the Mahila Vidyalaya, We hope that the proposed 
affiliation will be soon brought about and that the 
joint efforts of Gujarat and Maharastra will show 
that India has realised the wisdom in the words: 
«Tf you will not give women your education, others 
than yourselves will give theirs,” 
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MR MONTAGU ON THE KHILAFAT 
AGITATION. 


(By M. K. Gandhr) 


Mr. Montagu does not like the Khilafat agita- 
tion that is daily gathering force. In answer 
to -questions put in the House of Commons, 
he is reported to have said that whilst he 
acknowledged that I had rendered distinguished 
services to the country in the past, he 
could not look upon my present attitude with 
equanimity and that it was not to be expected 
that I could now be treated as leniently as I was 
during the Rowlatt Act agitation. He added that 
he had every confidence in the ccntral and the 
local Governments, that they were carefully watch- 
ing the movement and that they had full power 
to deal with the situation. 

This statement of Mr. Montagu has 
been regarded in some quarters as a threat. 
It haseven been considered to be a blank cheque 
for the Government of India to reestablish 
the reign of terror if they chose. It is certainly 
inconsistent with his desire to base the govern- 
ment on the goodwill the people. At the same 
time if the Hunter Committee’s finding be true 
and if I was the cause of the disturbances last 
year, I was undoubtedly treated with exceptional 
leniency. I admit too that my activity this year 
is fraught with greater peril to the Empire as it 
is being conducted to-day than was last year’s 
activity. Non-co-operation in itself is more harm. 
less than civil disobedience, but in its ° effect it is 
far more dangerous for the Government than civil 
disobedience, Non-co-operation is intended go far 
to paralyse the Government, as to compel justice 
from it. If it is carried to the extreme point, it 
can bring the Government to a standstill. 

A friend who has been listening to my speeches 
once asked me whether I did not come under the 
sedition section of the Indian Penal Code, Though I 
had not fully considered it, I told him that very 
probably I did and that I could not plead ‘not 
guilty’ if I was charged under it, For I must admit 
that I can pretend to no ‘affection’ for the present 
Government, And my speeches are intended to 
create ‘disaffection’ such that the people might con- 
sider it a shame to assist or co-operate with a 
Government that had forfeited all title to confidence 
respect or support, : 

I draw no distinction between the Imperial and the 
Indian Government, The latter has accepted, on 
the Khilafat, the policy imposed upon it by the 
former. And in the Punjab case the former has 
endorsed the policy of terrorism and emascula- 
tion of a brave people initiated by the latter 
British ministers have broken their pledged word 
and wantonly wounded the feelings of the seventy 
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million Mussalmans of India, Innocent men and 
women weré instilted by the insolent officers of 
the Punjab Government. Their wrongs not only 
remain unrighted, but the very officers who socruelly 
subjected them to barbarous humiliation retain 
office under the Government. 

When at Amritsar last year I pleaded with 
all the earnestness I could command for co-opera- 
tion with the Government and for response to the 
wishes expressed in the Royal Proclamation, I 
did so because I honestly believed that a new era 
was about to begin, and that the vld_ spirit of fear, 
distrust and conseqaent terrorism was about to 
give place to the new spirit of respect, trust and good- 
will, I sincerely believed that the Mussalman senti- 
ment would be placated and that tho officers that had 
misbehaved during the Martial Law regime in the 
Punjab would be at least dismissed and the people 
would be otherwise made to feel that a Govern- 
ment that had always been found quick (and 
rightly ) to punish popular excesses would not fail 
to punish its agents’ misdeeds. But to my amazement 
and dismay I have discovered that the present 
representatives of the Empire have become dis- 
honest and unscrupulous, They have no real regard 
for the wishes ef the people of India and they 
count Indian honour as of little consequence. 

I can no longer retain affection for a Govern- 
ment so eviliy manned as itis now-a-days, And 
for me, it is humiliating to retain my freedom and 
be witness to the continuing wrong. Mr, Montagu 
however is certainly right in threatening me with 
deprivation of my liberty if I persist in en- 
dangering the existence of the Government. For 
that must be the result if my activity bears fruit. 
My only regret is that inasmuch as Mr. 
Montagu admits my past services, he might have 
perceived that there must be something excep- 
tionally bad in the Government if a wellwisher like 
me could no longer give his affection to it. It was 
simpler to insist on justice being done to the 
Mussalmans and to the Punjab than to threaten me 
With punishment so that the injustice might be 
perpetuated. Indeed I fully expect it will be found 
that even in promoting disaffection towards an 
unjust Government I had rendered greater services 
to the Empire than I am already credited with. 

At the present moment, however, the duty 
of those who approve of my activity is 
clear, They ought on no account to resent the 
deprivation of my liberty, should the Government 
of India deem it to be their duty to take it away. 
A citizen has no right to resist such restriction 
imposed in accordance with the laws of the State to 


which he belongs. Much less have those who sympa- 
thise with him. In my case there can be no question of 


sympathy, For I deliberately oppose the Government 
to the extent of trying to put its very existence 
in jeopardy, For my supporters, therefore, it must be 
a moment of joy when I am imprisoned, It means the 
beginning of success if only the supporters continue 
the policy for which I stand, If the Government 
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arrest me, they would do so in order to stop the The crities may say, it will be unnecessary for 
se of non-co-operation which I preach, It follows | any Indian to apply because it is a post which any 
hat if non-co-operation continues with unabated Englishman will be glad to fill, Ido not doubt it 

vigour, even after my arrest, the Governmont must | for a moment, Only the condition is somewhaf 
so ae others or grant the people’s wish in order to different from the ordinary when a post is volun- 
Bites ot tho neo of violence on tarily relinquished by way of protest and when no 
would end in daisies Whether Seay ie ie Pe Oe Protestenkiam aaa 
Te dic Sind wit pra ety - Pee ae | The only thing needful is to coase to make of Govern- 
ins ise a? : g campaign, /ment employment a fetish. There are many other 
st condition o success is that there must be | avenues open to an honest man of ability to earn 

no resentment shown against it. We cannot imperil | a decent livelihood. After all Government servants 


the very existence of a Government and ¢ 

: juarrel with | pan, : . 5 ee . ; 
its attempt to save itself by Pe bine” those who represent a microscopic minority of the population, 
place it in danger, 


THE FIRST OF AUGUST. 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

It is hardly likely that before the 1st August there 
will be on the part of His Majesty’s Ministers promise 
of arevision of the peace terms and the consequent 
suspension of the inauguration of non-co-operation. 
The firstof August next will be as important an event 
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A NOTED RESIGNATION. 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 
During the eventful tour of the Khilafat party in 
the Punjab was given a copy of a letter of resign- 
ation by a subdivisional officer over the Khilafat 
question. It is printed elsewhere in this issue. | in the history of India as was the 6th of April last 
The letter shows clearly how different classes of year. The sixth of April marked the beginning of 
Musulmans are being affected by the Turkish peace | the end of the Rowlatt Act. No one can consider 
terms. It isan unforgettable wrong that England | the Rowlatt Act can possibly live in the 
has been primarily respansible for doing to the | face of the agitation that has only been suspended- 
Musulman world. And ag time passes, the move- | never given up. 1t must be cle#r to anyone that the 
ment for compelling its undoing will gain instead power that wrests justice from an unwilling Govern- 
of losing strength, When an official of twenty years’ | ment in the matter of the Punjab and the Khilafat 
standing and considered to be almost indispensable, | will be the power that will secure repoal of the 
decides to leave a Government in respect of a great | Rowlatt Act. And that power is the power of 
Wrong to which it has been party, it is time for it Satyagrah whether it is known by the name of 
to review the act that has prompted a resignation civil disobedience or non-co-operation, 
such as Mr. Mahomed Azam has felt called upon to 
Many people dread the advent of non-co-opera- 


tender. . 
tion, because of the events of last year. They fear 


But my purpose in publishing the resignation. RAE iioswok and os Se. of 
is not so much to draw the Government’s attention | ™&°?°* = poate ee 
last year’s reprisals almost unsurpassed in their 


to ii (for they have it already ) but to congratulat 
Mr. Rice Gad and to i the abe with ferosity faxtho history of modern times. Personally 
an example worthy of copying. Mr. Mahomed I do not mind Governmental fury as I mind mob fury. 
Azam from a purely worldly standpoint has sacri- The latter is a sign of national distemper and 
ficed a position which many would covet, From therefore more difficult to deal with than the form- 
the standpoint of religion or honour, he has gained | ™° which is confined to a small corporation. iv is 
by his resignation Whatare position and money atthe | °*!¢F me oust a Government that has rendered it- 
sacrifice of one’s conscience? His superior officers, be it self unfit to govern than it is to eure unknown 
said to their credit, have recommended it for acceptance | People in a mob of their madness, But great 
because it has been tendered for conscience’ sake, If | Movements cannot be stopped altogether because a 
the higher branches of the Government service | G°vernment or a people or both idtrege in, ie We 
were to copy Mr. Mahomed Azam’s brave example, learn and profit through our mistakes and failures. 
the movement might attain the goal without the | No general worth the name gives up a battle be- 
lowest ranks having to give up their employment, cause he has suffered reverses, or which is the 
Mr, Mahomed Azam’s is an instance of positive | 52me thing, made mistakes, And so we must approach 
courage. It is always difficult to find positive | non-co-operatién with confidence and hope. As in 
courage. But I hope thereis enough negative | the past, the commencement is to be marked by 
eourage in India to ensure that nobody applies for | fasting and prayer—a sign of the religious charac. 
the post vacated by Mr. Mahomed Azam. It is al- | ter of the demonstration, There should also be on 
mos’ certain that no Mahomedan will. But I hope | that day suspension of business, and meetings to 
that Hindus will be equally staunch and testify to | pass resolutions praying for revision to the ee 
their Musulman brethren that they are fully alive | terms and justice for the Punjab and inculeating 
to the difficulty in which they find themselves and | noa-co-operation until jnstice has been done. 
that they will aot be behind hand in giving them The giving up of titles and honorary posts should 
their active support, also commence from the first of August, Doubt has 
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been expressed as to the sufliciency of notice re- 
garding surrender of titles and honorary posts. It 
is however quickly dispelled by bearing 
in mind that the first of August marks the com- 
mencement of the surrender of titles. It is sot 
the only day on which surrender has to take place. 
Indeed I do not expect a very large response on 
the first day. A vigorous propaganda will have 
to be carried on and the message delivered to every 
title or post holder and the argument presented 
to him proving the duty of such surrender. 

But the greatest thing in this compaign of non- 
co-operation is to evolve order, discipline, co-opera- 
tion among the people, co-ordination among the 
workers. Effective non—co-operation depends upon 
complete organisation, Thousands of men who have 
filled meetings throughout the Punjab have con 
vineed me that the people want to withdraw co- 
Operation from the Government but they must know 
how. Most people do not understand the compli- 
cated machinery of the Government. They do not 
realise that every citizen silently but 
nonetheless certainly sustains the government of 
the day in ways of which he has no knowledge. 
Every eitizen therefore renders himself responsible 
for every act of his government. And it is quite 
proper to support it so long asthe actions of the 
government are bearable. But when they hurt him and 
his nation, iv becomes his duty to withdraw his 
support. 

But as J have said, every citizen does not know 
_-how to do so in an orderly manner. Disorderliness 
comes from anger, orderliness out of intelligent resi-, 
stance. The first condition therefore of real success 
is to ensure entire absence of violence. Violence done 
to persons representing the Government or to persons 
who don’t join our ranksi, e. the supporters of the 


Government, means in every case retrogression in our - 


case, cessation of non-co-operation and useless waste 
of -innocent lives. Those therefore who wish to make 
non-@o-operation a success in the quickest possible 
time will consider it their first duty to see that in 
_their neighbourhood complete order is kept, 


MORE ABCUT THE BULLETTED 
MUHAJAKIN. 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Last week I dealt with the Muhajarin who was 
shot. During the Khilafat party’s tour in the 
Punjab I was handed a signed statement giving 
particulars about the incident on which the Govern- 
ment have issued a communique, As the statement 
purports to come from responsible parties and as 
it contains a version at variance with that of the 
communique I deem it to be my duty to place it 
before tho public and invite the Government's atten- 
tion to it. If the facts set forth in the statement 
are true, they reflect the greatest discredit on the 
so oalled soldiers who took wanton delight in killing 


& man who was endeavouring to protec 
ct the honour 
of women. P ‘ 
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I understand that the N. W. Frontier Adminis- 
tration are holding a judicial inquiry into the 
matter. But the public has become so suspicious 
even about inquiries described as judicial, that 
unless it is a really independent and honest inquiry, 
no weight will be attached to its findings. If 
therefore the Government do not wish to lay them- 
selves open to the charge of having hushed up an 
unmanly act on the part of the British soldiers they 
will not dread publicity and they will invite the 
most trusted men to investigate the matter. No 
local men merely can possibly be considered sufii- 
cient to ensure impartiality, 

The incident is of no small importance. General 
Dyer unfortunately talked of the lives and honour 
of English women being held sacred in India. I 
hope that India holds the hononr and life of every 
wonian dear and sacred. ‘There is therefore the 
question of women’s honour involved in the inci- 
dent. Then again there is the question of the 
Indian soldiers having refused to fire, If it is a 
fact and if the refusal was due to the causes narrat- 
ed in the statement, it reflects the highest credit on 
them, Tke affair ugain derives importance from the 
fact that the tragedy has occured in connection 
with an emigration of a sacred character. I assure the 
Government that the matter is being warmly talked 
about among thousands of men throughout the 
Punjab. Fullest and swiftest inquiry is essential if 


they do not intend that an unverified version should 
be current among the masses, 


1 wish that the narrative reproduced by me was 
free from passion and rhetoric, A narrative of events 
gains by being free from adjectives and expression of 
the narrator’s opinion. But perhaps it is too much to 
expect perfect narrations from unexperienced men 
especially when they are taken down in English by 
people who are indifferent translators and are 
often eager to interpolate their own opinions, In any 
case I would advise the readers to suspend judgment 


be they have had the Government version before 
em. 


This incident moreover shows the necessity of 
the Government laying down their policy about 
Hijarat, If they do not wish to prevent this peace- 
ful and religious protest they should say so. The 
petty officers not knowing the Government policy 
may act foolishly and rashly and precipitate events 
ina manner not desired by the Government. A 
movement, which is attaining the dimensions that 
this bids fair to do, cannot be left to itself. An Open 


declaration of the Government policy is most desi- 
rable for the sake of every interest. 


“HANDLOOMS OR POWERMILLS ?” 

Whenever an attempt has been made, as it 
is being made to-day, to encourage the use and pro- 
duction of hand-spun and hand-woven cloth, many 
have looked askance whether it isintended in this 
age of mechanical industrialism to supplant the latter 
by medieval hand-looms, The issue is placed between 
the hand power and the power mill, A correspon- 
dent of the Janmabhwii falls into this common 
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error, Apparently agitated at the idea of reviving 
the home industries, he exclaims, ‘ The real ques- 
tion for consideration with us or with any people 
to-day is not whether the handloom will or will not 
be able to hold its own against the power loom, 
or whether it cannot feed millions of families or 
clothe millions more in home-made dress; but which 
will contribute to the economic and political power 
of a nation or country. Whether it is the hand- 
loom or the power-mill? Handi-crafts or machine 
industries—that is the real issue.” 

It is not quite clear from the above what the 
notions of the correspondent are about the economic 
and political power of this country. We cannot 
imagine him to sericusly believe-though his argu- 
ment runs as if he does—that that power can be 
achieved without feeding and clothing the millions 
of our half-starving and half-naked men, women and 
children. ‘lhe political and economic power of a 
nation depends even in this “age of mechanical 
industrialism ”, notonits powerful machines but on 
its powerful men, Germany was equipped with the 
best and most-powerful and modern machinery, 
but it failed because at the last moment the power 
of its nation failed. We want to organise our 
national power. This can be done not by adopting 
the best methods of production-.only but by the 
best method of both the production and the distri- 
bution. Production that is the manufacture of cloth 
in this particular instance can be brought about 
in two ways; (1) by establishing new mills and 
increasing the output or produeing capacity of each 
mill and (2) by increasing the number of hand- 
looms and improving them. All these activities can 
go together, The notion of a competition between 
the hand-Joom and the power mill has been shown 
by such an eminent economist as Prof. Radha Kamal 
Mukerjea to be “altogether wrong.” Says Mr. Mu- 
kerjea in his Foundution, of Indvan Economics: 

“The hand-loom does not compete with the mill, 
it supplements it in the following way : 

(1) It produces special kinds of goods whicli can- 
not be woven in the mills, 

(2) It utilizes yarn below and above certain 
counts which cannot at present be used on the 
power-mill. 

(3) It will consume the surplus stock of Indian 
spinning mills which need not then be sent out of 
the country. 

(4) Being mainly a village-industry, it supplies 
the local demand, at the same time gives employ- 


ment to small eapitalists, weavers and other village 
workmen and 


(5) lastly it will supply the long-felt want of 
an honest field of work and livelihood for educated 
Indians.” 

But even this is not all that can be said in 
favour of hand-loom - industry. Mill-industry no 
d.udt can be a powerful aid to the promotion of 
Swadeshi, But apart from the bittor struggle, strife 
and demoralization of the Capitalist and the work- 
man (a8 explained by the eminent scholar,’ 


5 
administrator and economist, the late Mr, 
Romesh (hundra Dutt) it has~ led to, 


the question is: Can it solve the problem which 
pure Swadeshi is designed and sought to do and 
which arises only because of its abandonment ? 
Every writer of note on the industries of India, 
whatever his ideas and conclusions about the 
future of Indian Industrialism may be, has 
shown that there wasa time and that was even till the 
Karly British Rule in India—where spinning and weav- 
ing, only next to agriculture, were the great national 
industries of India, when all the cotton was spun by 
hand and a very large portion of the work was done 
by the farming population which augmented its re- 
sources by spinning and weaving, Mr. Dutt has 
given extracts from the statistical observations of 
Dr. Francis Buchanan’s economic enquiries in 
Southern’and Northen India, conducted between 
1798 and 1814 They show how many 
hundreds of thousands of our men, women and 
children worked on this industry-mostly in their 
loisure time—each day and earned crores of rupees 
annually, 


How our home-industries came to the sad plight 
they are in to-day is an open secret, admitted by 
all authorities and need not be repeated here, 
Suffiee it to say that the problem to-day is not to 
bring about that political and economic re-organisa- 
tion of our country, which disturbs the West to- 
day-an organisation which has led to the breaking 
up of the society by ceaseless struggles, bitterness 
and rupture between Capital and Labour. We want 
to work out the real political and economic regenera- 
tion of the country by Swadeshi. And the problem 
of the Swadeshi is the problem of 80 percent of our 
population who spend more than six months 
of the year in  enfcreed idleness, eking, 
throughout the year a miserable, half-starviag and 


half-naked existence, We must find out suitable work 
for them during their idle hours, We must make 
them a real asset and power to the nation. Pure 
Swad¢shi alone can do it, 


a 


A LESSON FROM THE FRENCH 
RENAISSANCE. 


It had been a rule with England to use her own 
ships for fetching foreign goods to her shores. Simi- 
larly did she use her own vernacular for importing 
Greek and Latin cultures for her masses. And it 
was whila imbibing these cultures through her verna- 
cular that England developed it, Other European ver- 
naculars also obtained development by similar use, 
The French language even till the beginning of the 
16th century bore marks of its original character 
as a lingua rustica, a tongue suited for homely 
conversation, for folk-lore and for ballads, The 
terms of art and science, and the use of sustained elo- 
quence, impassioned poetry or logical discussion 
were left to Latin as their natural and legitimate 
exponent, 
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The first note, however, of the new French 
literature, in relieving it from the trammels of the 
Greek and Latin tongues, was sounded by Clement 
Marot of whom it is told that the persecutions, that 
he had to undergo as a Huguenot, so far from harm- 
ing, helped his literary faculties. His school became 
famous for its polished style and graceful wit. The 
Marotists were soon replaced by Ronsard and his 
famous band. This band called the ‘Pleide’ aimed 
at bringing the French language, in vocabulary, cons- 
truction and applieation, on a level with the classi- 
cal tongues by borrowing from the latter. The best 
of Ronsard’s sonnets and odes are such as could not 
have been previously found in the French language 
for the simple reason that the medium of expression 
was wanting. Ronsardand his coterie constructed 
this medium for themselves, Aud the reward they 
received for this labour was that this literary cli- 
que was derided for two long centuries. All the 
branches of literature, dramatic poetry, poetry 
proper, prose, history underwent almost equally 
remarkable changes in this very period. 

The superstition of confining theological dis- 
cussions to Latin was broken in this period by the Pro- 


testants. Their teaching, being thusimparted inthe. 


French language could easily reach the masses. Ramus’ 
Logie was the first departure from the old habit of 
composing in Latin all works in any way connected 
with philosophy. The field of science also was not 
neglected by the literary genius of this period. 
The famous potter, Bernard Pallissy, was not less 
akilful as a fashioner of words than as a fashioner 
of pots, and his description of the difficulties of his 
experiments in enamelling which lasted sixteen 
years, is classical, Thus the work of elabora- 
ting the French language for all the departments 
of literature wasso enthusiastically but hastily 
carried out in this cenvury that some thrashing 
agency had become necessary. And this thrashing 
was didertaken by Malherbe and his school. 

The literary history of France points out that a 
vernacular of a spirited people not only escapes 


from the trammels of a superior tongue but rather | 


gomes out of the very struggle more vigorous and 
more enriched, A similar achievement was made by 
saints and poets of the 15th century onwards for 
our vernaculars so that they ceased to be looked 
upon as outcasts inthe treatment of religious and 
philosophiéal subjects, In Gujarat if was mainly 
through the efforts of a devoted band inspired by 
the famous Premanand; that the vernacular was 
shaped out of what may be calleda lingua rustica. 
Thus did our forefathers breathe in the vernaculars 
the essence of all the knowledge that was within 
their reach, and bequeath to us a rich and noble 
trust, Shall we, dazzled by the false prospects of 
mastering a richer but alien tongue, now betray this 
trust and allow our vernaculars to lapse into mere 
spoken languages ?So long as we do not build our verna- 


culars to our needs, so long we shall be blindly 
erecting our temple of‘earning on shifting sands. 


RECENT DISTURBANCES IN FIJI. 

AN INDEPENDENT. ENQUIRY AND ITS REPORT, 

fo the Editor of the ‘‘Young India”. 
Sir, 

The Government of India has published some 
papers about Fiji riots. They contain a despatch 
of the Governor of Fiji, some portions of which 
have been quoted in the “Pioneer” of 19th July. 
As far asI can gather from these portions the 
despatch of the Fiji Governor does not seem to 
be reasonable or convincing. While reserving my 
opinion till I get a copy of there papers I will 
request your readers to read the following report 
of Mr. H. E. Holland, M. P., about the recent 
disturbances in Fiji, 

It is to be noted that Mr. Holland opposed the 
action of the New Zealand Parliament when they 
sent the New Zealand soldiers.to Fiji to strike terror 
into the hearts of the poor Fiji Indians. It is also 
to be noted that the Fiji Government tried their 
utmost to conceal the true state of affairs, and Sir 
James Allen, the head of the New Zealand Parlia- 
mentary party, warned Mr. Holland and others to 
refrain from discussing the political matters with 
Natives or Indians, 

Here is an extract from the report of the Labour 
Members of the Parliamentary Committee that in- 
vestigated into the Samoa labour difficulties. The 
report has been published in the ‘“Maoriland Worker,” 
which is an official organ of the United s Federation 
of Labour and the New Zealand Labour Party. It 
is dated Wellington, April 7, 1920, and is signed 
by Mr. H. E, Holland, Chairman, Parliamentary 
Labour Party of New Zoaland. 

“FIJI AND THE INDIANS, ” 

“ At Fiji officially we were given opportunity what- 
ever (7) to ascertain from the Indian workers the cause 
which led up to the recent trouble. While the ‘Mokaia’ 
was lying in the harbour on the morning of our arrival 


| Sir James Allen made a demand on the members for an 


undertaking that we should not attempt to get into touch 
with the coolies—an undertaking we were not prepared 
to enter into and Sir James was notified accordingly. 
Ashore we were assured by the whites we interviewed 
that the disturbance was wholly a political upheaval—thad 
the Indians were demanding political and social equality 
with the whites, and that this was a demand which was 
unthinkable and impossible. Qn investigation, however, 
we found that the strike had its origin in an endeavour 
by an overseer to increase the hours of labour on the 
roads from eight tonine. The subsequent demand for 
a wage 5 sh. a day grew out of the enormous increase in 
the cost of living, and in our opinion fully justified. The 
housing conditions of the Indians we found much the 
same as when the Rey. Dr. Burtonand Rev. C. F. Andrews 
described them, although belated steps are now being 
taken by the C. 8. R. Company to modify the evil; and 
from the information we derived from the Indians them- 
selves, a3 well as, from some of the whites, we have no 
doubt whatever that the statement of the Rey. Andrews 
concerning the reeking immorality of the coolie lines 
rests on solid fact, We are satisfied that shocking im- 
morality is still rampant, We have the word af the 
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necessaries for it that the T.Jians are still beaten, and 
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that they are regarded and treated as something less than 


human. Very many of the whites we came in contact 
with were uncompromising in their denunciation of the 
Indians; but when we suggested that a solution of the 
problem would be to send them back to their country we 
were at once met with the objection; ‘“ But we must have 
the cheap labour”; yet the Indians themselves assured 
us that in the mass they would be glad to leave Fiji and 
its economic and political oppression and that the shortage 
of transport facilities alone prevented an exodus. The 
Indiars have no political rights, no franchise, no voice in 
determining the laws under which they are compelled to 
live; they have no social status. Since the strike they 
could not move beyond their doors without danger of 
arrest unless provided with a permit. During the strike 
quite two hundred of them were arrested, and their sen- 
tences range uptotwelve months hard labour. If the 
Indians remain in Fiji itis generally accepted that it is 
only a matter of time when they will become the domi- 
nant race. Within recent decades the Fijian popula- 
tion has declined by tens of thousands while Indian 
population has increased enormously. If the Indians 
remain in Fiji they must have econcemic and political 
equality with the rest of the people: their status as 
workers confers on them this inalienable right. But 
we are emphatically of the opinion that in the repara- 
tion of the Indians lies the first imperative step towards 
the solution of what otherwise threatens to be a serious 
problem in Fiji. 

Since our visit we have learned by cable that Mr. D. 
M. Manilal, M. A. L. L. B. 
was regarded asa ‘leader’ of the Indians and whom, 
among others we interviewed) has been ordered by the 
Governor to leave Suva—a line of policy which we fear 
will incense the Indians throughout Fiji,” 

We must be thankful to Mr. Holland and tho 
Parliamentary Labour Party of New Zealand for 
their independent investigation and impartial re- 
port, I hope the Indian public and the leaders 
will attach greater importance to it than to the 
whitewashing despatch of the J*iji Governor, 

Yours cte, 


Kk Bhartiya Hridaya, 


A SUBDIVISIONAL OFFICER'S 
RESIGNATION. 


To the Director General, 
Military Works, SIMLA., 


sir, 

In continuation of Aprillastand subseyuent interviews 
I beg to point out my most painful duty that Ihave most 
carefully considered over the Turkish Peace Treaty Draft 
and find that quite contrary to the several persistent pro- 
mises of British Ministers the same is most un justifiably 


injurious and does certainly seriously hurt the reigion of 


Islam. 


Moreover the Treaty is exceptionally stiff, severe and 


bigoted in its terms if compared with that 
other hostile Powers which were the archenemy of the 


( the Indian barrister who | 
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world’s peace. This unreliability is strikingly exemplified 
and I being a descendant from a wellknown, respectable, 
most religious dynasty of Moghals, must be bound to be a 
Khilafat enthusiast, 

Impressed with my most proper, reasonably loyal, reli 
gious feelings which are now severely blown by the above 
reasons, I have every reason to regretimost painfully for 
my utmost hard work of 20 years serviée generally and of 
18 months during war especially quite single-handed 
and in most difficult circumstanees of hardest situation 
in the far off scattered area of the Khyber including the 
long-ranged Shilman valleys. It was only this too much 
work, which necessitated the long sick leave of nine 
months, which on my leaving it nine men had to be em- 
ployéd torun, The utmost zeal and efforts in which I 
rap the above change singlehandedly resulted in various 
remarks from some very particular, hard officers like Col. 
W.J.D. Dundee, C.I. E., Lieut. Col. P. Brookegmith 
D.S. O., O. B. E, and Captain F; Harrison, which were 
expressed thus: 

1. He performed the duties of three sub engineers, 

2. The work Mahomed Azam had had to de was 
beyond the capacity of any man and he certainly deserves 
the greatest credit for what he has accomplished. 

3. The work Mohammed Azam did in Khyber was the 
heaviest I experienced during my 12 years’ stay in India, 

All the above efforts were done not only by myself 
but by almost all of my family members who are uptil the 
present date sefving in the war areas of diflicult theatres, 
served extremely satisfactorily in the danger zones of 
Mesopotamia, Baghdad, Frauce and the Khyber ith the 
belief that so far as Turkey is concerned thg British Govern- 
ment wil try to the best of its great power to regard the reason- 
able feclings of the most loyal Muslims. But alas ! Oar hopes 
have not been fruitful and the result so faris sintply dis- 
tressing. 

Under the circwmstances I beg to tender my resigna- 
tion with the request that I must be relieved as early as 
possible within one month, or kindly forfeiting my one 
month’s pay because I intend leaving India for good. 

With sincere prayers for the proper sense of judgment 
for the British ministers and sticking to their promises 
about Islam for their own good and for the maintgnance 
of the future peace of the world, 

I beg to remain, 
Sir, 
Your most obedient servant 
Manomep Azam, 
Sub-Divisional Officer No. 1, 


Sub Division, Abbotabad- 


(Through the Assistant Royal Engineer, 
Hazara District, Abbotabad,) 


Remarks da the Mesignation application, 


A. C. Q. &. 

Passed please. As this appears to be purely a matter 
of religion I suppose we cannot do otherwise than accept 
the resignation. But I am of‘firm opinion that the De. 
partment is losing a good eminent officer by so doing. I 
understand that the majority of Muslims are act og in a 
similar manuer, 

(Sd) W. C. WILSON, 


147.20. Civil Engineer G, F, I, 
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To the Secretary to the C, Commissioner, 
N. W. F. Province Pp. Ww. D. PesHAWAR, 
The attached resignationfrom Quaza Mahomed Azamkhan 
8. D. officer is forwarded for acceptance. 

I shall part with great regret with this D. officer and 
he will be a real irreparable loss to the military work 
services, The reason for his resignation being so stated I 
have no comnents to make. 

I request his wishes may be acceded to and that he 
be relieved as early as possible i. e. within a month. 

(Sd.) V. E, Purcgt, 

Major R. E. 

A. GC, R. E, Hazara, 


15-7-20. 


MORE AEOUT THE BULLETTED MAHAJARIN. 
Mv. H. J. Mahomed sends us the following facts 
about the bulleted Mahajarin with comments:— 

On Tuesday the 8th July 1920 « party of Mahajarins left 
Peshawar for Jamrud ‘by train. A shameful, cruel and 
painful event happened on the way. In the train were two 
British soldiers who began to stare atthe women in the 
femalo compartment. At the Islamiah College Railway 
Station they got into the female compartment on the pre- 
tence of checking tickets and began to tease the women. 
A well built Pathan Muhagir, Habibullah Khan, of village 
Tangi, Peshawar District, protested against this treatment 
of the women among whom were the relatives of the 
Mahajarin and told the soldiers to come out. 


both being unarmed. Another Mahajarin came to the 
assistance of his companion and the soldiers retreated into 
their own compartment- No one was injured in the affray. 
Habibullah Khan, Mahajarin, then took his seat in the com- 
partment of the female Mahajarins to proteet them against 
further molestation. The train moved to Kacha Garhi 
when the British soldiers ( huming with revenge at what 
probably seemed to them an unpardonable offence. of an 
Indian ) went to their camp and brought a detatchment 
of Indian soldiers armed with rifles and surrounded the 
train. They were followed by another detachment led 
by a British officer with drawn sword. A search was 
commenced for the offending Mahajarin Habibullah, When 
he was found, sword and bayonet were pointed at him and 
he was ordered to come out. As soon as he stepped out 
several crue! swordand bayonet thrusts were made by 
the officer and the British soldiers into the body of this 
man. He turned back but was again wounded in the 
back and he fell down. Ashe fell down he picked up a stone 
lying at the platform, flung it at his coward European 
assailants, 

The British officer then ordered the Indian soldiers to 
fire at the dying man. The Indian soldiers, ba it mentioned 
to their credit, refused to take part in this cruel murder 
and to fire at the unarmed man already at the point of 
veath, The British soldiers then seized rifles from Indian 
soldiers and fireda volly upan the prostrate man who imme- 
diatly expired under the eyes of his daughter about 7 
years, After this firing they resumed thrusting sword and 
bayonets into the body of thedead man. Tho officer 
kneeled upon the body and cut deep into the 
Meanwhile another Mahajarin had ventured to come near, 
He was quietly wounded with bayonet and knocked down. 


This led to | 
a fracas in which the parties threw stones at each other | 


neck, a 


| 


awful tragedy by the authorities. 


was left 
Ma'iajarins 


A. British soldier kneeled over him and he 
for dead, The rest of the pavty of 
remained hiding from fear 
carraiges looking at this awful work of hewing and 
cutting, The corpse of Habibullah and the wounded 
man were placed in the burning sun and left thére for 
several hours. When news of this dreadful murder reach- 
ed the Khilafat and Hizrat Committee several members 
immediately motored to the spot. But they were not 
allowed to go to the corpse and the wounded Mahajarin. 
The latter were eventually sent down to Peshawar by 
train, The medical examination shows that Habibullah 
received 15 wounds of which 9 were inflicted with -sword 
and bayonet and 6 with bullets. Of the 9 bayonet wounds 
4 were on the front side, 5 on the back. 

CoMMENTS. 

The above brief account of this horrible tragedy speaks 
for itself and comment is superfluous. It is ® repetition 
of the events of the Punjab onasmaller scale but ina 
more cruel manner. The British soldiers and the Officers 
could easily have arrested Habib Ullah who was un- 
armed if they had intended to do so, but this was no part 
of their plan. They were burning with revenge at what 
they probably thought a gross insult on the part of an 
Indian in having opposed the British Soldiers and pre- 
vented them from doing an improper act. They were 
bent on murder and murder in acruel manner, for this 
alone could satisfy their lust for blood snd appease 
their anger. 

The Khilafat-and Hijeat Committee are making fur- 
ther enquiry and will lay the details before the public 
later on. We have to see yet what garb-is put upon this 
We appeal to the 
leaders of the country to rise to the occasion and fight out 
the principle of invoilability and freedom of the person 
of Indians, Our lives and our liberties hang upon the 
swords of British soldiers who seem to have no fear of 
the Civil Authorities and ccnsider themselves above the 
law of the land, It may be added in the end that before 
the corpse was sont down to Peshawar thousands of men 
were running in and outside the city in wild excitement. 

The Khilafat and Hijrat Committee with volunteer 
corps succeeded in maintaining order with great diffi- 
culty. On the arrival of the corpse a huge crowd of 
people assembled near the Police Hospital and escorted 
the corpse to the offices of the Committee. Next day a 
complete ‘‘Hartal” was observed in the city and about 
eighty thousand people both Mahomedans and Hindus 
accompanied the corpse to the burial ground. The whole 
city was plunged in grief and people were weeping. In 
the evening a mass meeting was held.in the open grounds 
of the Shahi Bagh in which resolution was passed expres 
sing their horror and indignation at what had happened 
and urging that the case be tried in a regular 
court of law as the people had no _ confidence 
in the military. Impressive speeches were made by Maulvi 
Abdul Ghaffur, Lala Amir Chand and Serdar 
Singh. The people broke into weeping as the child of the 
deceased was exhibited on the platform. Sardar Singh, 
particularly laid stress on the unity of Hlindus, Muslims 
and Sikhs as children of the same Motherland. He 
quoted a verse of Guru Govindji in which the Gury 
exhorted mothers to give birth to saints or patriots or 


brave sons, otherwise not to lose the light of God b pros 
ducing unworthy gons, Great excitement prevailed, 


in their 
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I had the privilege of listening to an impromptu, 
Mr. Gandhi’s Speech at Bombay © one -- 8 | learned discourse by him, at the time of the last 
i ee hl | Calcutta Congress” opsemmarsbeing the “nationas 
language. He had just returned from the Congress 
pandal. It was a treat to listen to his calm dis- 
course on Hindi. In the course of his address he 
paid a glowing tribute fo the Huglish for their 
care of the Vernaculars. His English visit, inspite 
of his sad experience of English juries, made him a 


We request such of owr swiscribers as have their 
subscriptions in arrears to remit them to our office 
as early as possible. We regret to note that some of 
the V. P’s. sent in response to orders or to old subs- 
erubérs im arrears, have been refused and returned 
tous. These fricnds must remember that this entails 


further loss and trouble to ws which we can hardly sicunah believer in HEpunetcmeereay and la «nen 
bear. We would request those wio wunt to ceuse to os 


, ME a-ciiiniie 15 thal | Seriously made the amazing suggestion that In lia 
decordsaquaeeey ait 7 WMG NO NE AOVAIS \ >. ould instruct it on the Punjab through the cine- 


re ee Irelate this incident not because I 
LOKAMANYA share his belief (for I do not), but inorder to show 


/ that he entertained no hatred for Eaglishmen, But 

(By M. K. Gandhe ) he could not and would not. put up with an inferior 

Lokamanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak isno more. It | status of India and the Empire. He wanted imme- 

is difficult to believe of him as dead. He was s0 | giate equality which he believed was his country’s 

much part of the people. No man _ of .our birthright, And in his struggle for India’s freedoin 

times had the hold on the masses that Mr. Tilak he did not spare the Government. In the battle for 

had. Tie devotion that he commanded from | s..6qom he gave no quarter and asked for nons, 

thousands of his countrymen was extraordinary. I hope that Englishman will recognise the worth of 
He was unquestionably the idolof his people. His | 4), ian whom India has adored. 

word was law among thousands. A giant among For us, he will go down to the generations yet un- 


men bee One born asa maker of modern India. They will revere his 
memory as of aman who lived for them and died for 
them. It is blasphemy to talk of such a man as dead. 
The permanent essence of him abides with us for’ 
ever, Let us erect for the only Lokamanya of India 


What was the reason for his hold upon his 
countrymen ? I think the answer is simple. His 
patriotism was a passion with him. He knew no 
religion but love of his country. He was a born 


democrat. He believed in the rule of majority | an imperishable monument by weaving into our 

with an intensity that fairly frightened me, But | own lives his bravery, his simplicity, his wonderfut 

that gave him his hold. He had an iron will which industry and his love of his country. May God grant 

he used for his country. His life was an open book, | his soul peace. 

His tastes were simple. His private life was spot- —- 

lessly clean. He had dedicated his wonderful ta- We very much regret weare not able to give a 

lents to his country. No man preached the gospel | block photo of Lokamanya as we intended to do— 

of the Swaraj with the consistency and the insis- | Ed, Y. I. 

tence of Lokamanya. His countrymen therefore AE PAT TREE ES 
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Notes. 


What is.in a name‘—A writer in the James 
of India the other day twitted Mr. Gandhi for 
approving boycott of the Prince’s visit whilst he 
disapproved of boycott of British goods, Here there 
is a clear confusion of terms due perhaps to our 
having to write in a foreign language. The writer 
has overlooked the fact that Mr. Ganfhi need not 
disapprove of all boycott because he disapproves 
of boycott of British goods. He does for instance 
attempt to boycott, and often succeeds in boycotting, 
untruth and évil. He does boycott all foreign cloth 
for his own use. Boycott of British goods is bad 
because it is conceived in a punitive spirit and has 
no reference to any permanent principle of life 
such as Swadeshi. Boycott of British goods means 
war with the nation whereas Mr. Gandhi is engaged 
in a war with the Government of the day, and boy- 
cott of British goods means introduction Sf Japanese 
and, other foreign goods, and therefore complications 
in our economics and possible difficulties with these 
foreign powers. Boycott moreover being 4 form 
of punishment must be immediate and extensive 
to be effective. People are not ready for it. Hence 
Mr. Gandhi’s opposition to such boycott. But boy- 
cott of the Prince’s visit has no idea of punish- 
ment behind it. It is merely a refusal to co-operate 
with the authorities who have for their own 
ends arranged the visit in order to tighten their 
hold on India and to gain from the civilised world 
a certificate of merit’ as Mr. Gandhi calls it. 
Boycott of the Prince’s visit therefore becomes a 
duty imposed upon all who value national honour 
-and who wish to make it clear to the authorities 
that they are inno way to expect help from the 
people in increasing their power to do evil. 

The Cloth Problem—‘ The cotton position 
of 1920’ was the subject of a lecture recently 
delivered by Professor John A. Jodd_ before 
a committee of the Lancashire section of 
the Textile Institute. Professor Todd had#one round 
practically the:whole of the cotton beltin America, 
He definitely told his audience : “America has failed us 
as our main source of textile fibre, and failed us. 
I think, permanently.” And “it could only be : 
question of time,” he said, “before we were faced 
with an actual scarcity of cotton.” When thio 
first cotton—producing country thus fails, England 
and other cloth manufacturing countries will nat- 
urally look to India and Egypt for the supply of 
cotton. Some provision against the American shortage 
of cotton has been contemplated since a long time by 
European cloth manufacturers, Accordingly 
during the past quarter of a century, the area 
devoted to cotton in Egypt hes been increased 
by over 90 per cent. The International Cotton 
Federation knocked at the doors ofthe India Office 
and just before the war actually lifted the cotton 
crop in India from 3,000,000 to nearly 6,000,000 
bales, With ten more years of peace, we have it 
on the authority of Sir Charles Macara. the 


quantity of Indian erop might have even equalled 
the American crop. Such an effort made by for- 
eigners to increase the Indian cotton crop must 
awaken us to appreicate the importance of our 
cotton position. In view of the present shortage 
of the world’s cotton supply, we may be said to be 
ina privileged position. We certainly produce cotton 
sufficient in quantity for ourselves here. 
* * # 

Besides, the scope of our cloth manufacture is 
not confined to cotton only. It can be seen from 
Mr. Rawlley’s book on the silk of Indga that one of 
the very important potential assets of India has been 
elbowed into the background. The author has con- 
sidered the subject not from the pointof our market, 
but of the French and English markets. We, however, 
cannot forget that India is.even now importing 
over 2,000,000 lbs. a year of raw silk, and con- 
suming nearly ali of it. If the researches (of for- 
eigners) have brought it home to us.that we produce 
sufficient raw material for our cloth, can produce 
even more, and can improve its quality also, why 
should we import foreign raw material or foreign 
eloth ? Our mills are no doubt too few to utilise the 
cotton or silk that we grow. Nor can we procure suffi- 
cient machinery from outside fora long time to come. 
Handlooms and spinning wheels therefore must be re- 
called to the rescue. It is certain that the cloth we 
weave on handlooms would be coarser and dearer than 
the foreign fine fabrics. But it must be remembered 


that we cannot build our industries in a 
day and without any sacrifice on our part, 
England has gone through such a stage. In 


the middle of the 13th century legislation was 
passed there to assure sale for home made cloth. Simon 
De Montford, the founder of English Parliament, 
passed the first law of the series to protect English 
coarse cloth from foreign competition. Similar 
attempts are necessary in India to protect Indian 
eloth from foreign competition. Will the founders 
of our parliament or responsible government direct 
their efforts in that direction ? But in the absence of 
protective legislation Swadeshi is the only remedy 
to secure demand for our home-made cloth. 
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THE CONGRESS AND NON-CO-OPERATION. | 


( By M. K. Gandht) 

The Hon'ble Pundit Malaviyaji, for whom I 
entertain the highest regard and whom I have so 
often described as dharmatma, has appealed to me 
both publicly and privately to suspend non-co-ope- 
ration fill the Congress has pronounced upon it. 
The Mairatta has also done likewise. These appeals 
have made me pause and think, but I regret to 
say that Ihave not been able to respond to thom. 
I would do much and give much to please Punditji. 
Tam anxious to receive his approbation and _bless- 
ing for all my actions, But a higher duty requires 
me not to turn from the course mapped out by 
the Non-—co-operation Committee, There are moments 
in your life when you must act, even though you 
cannot carry your best friends with you. The ‘ still 
small voice’ within you must always be the final 
arbiter when there is a conflict of duty. 

The reason for asking me to suspend action is 
that the Congress will presently meet and consider 
the whole question of non-co-operation and give its 
verdict. It would therefore be better (says Punditji) 
to await the Congress decision. In my humble 
Opinion it is no Congressman’s duty to consult the 
Congress before taking an action in a inatter in 
which he has no doubts, To do otherwise may mean 
stagnation, 

The Congress is after all the mouth-piece of 
the nation. And when one has a policy or a prog- 
_ramme which one would like to see adopted, but on 
which one wants to cultivate public opinion, one 
naturally asks the Congress to discuss it and form 
an opinion, But when one has an unshakable faith 
in a particular policy or action, it would be folly 
to wait for the Congress pronouncement. On the 
contrary one mustact and demonstrate its efficacy 
so as to command acceptance by the nation. 

My loyalty to the Congress requires me to carry 
out its policy when it is not contrary to my con- 
science. If lamina minority I may not pursue 
my policy in the name of the Congress. The decision 
of the Congress on any given question therefore does 
not mean that it prevents a Congressman from 
any action to the contrary, but if he acts, he does 
so at his ownrisk and with the knowledge that the 
Congress is not with him, . 

Every Congressman, every public body has the 
right, it is sometimes their duty, to express their 
own opinion, act upon it even and thus anticipate 
the verdict of the Congress, Indeed it is the best 
way of serving the nation. By initiating well- 
tho: «ht-out policies, we furnish data for a great 
deliberative body like the Congress to enable it to 
form a well-informed opinion, The Congress cannot 
express national opinion with any definiteness, un- 
less at least some of us have already firm views 


‘strong views 
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about a particular course of conduct, 1f all suspended 
their opinion, the Congress must necessarily suspend 
its own, 

There are always three classes of peuple in an 
institution: Those who have favourable views on # 
given policy, those who have fixed but unfavour- 
able views on it and those who hold no fixed views, 
The Congress decides for this third and large group. 
I hold fixed views on non~co-operation. I believe 
that if we are to make anything of the reforms 
we will have to create a pure, clean and elevating 
atmosphere instead of the present foetid, unclean 
and debasing atmosphere to work them in. I be- 
lieve that our first duty is to compel justice from 


' the Imperial Government in regard to the Khilafat 


and the Punjab. In both these matters injustice 
is being sustained by untruth and insolence. [I 
therefore consider itto be the duty ofthe nation.to 
purge the Government of the uncleanness before they 
can co-operate with each other, Even opposition or 
obstruction is possible where there is mutual respect 
and confidence. At the present moment the gov- 
erning authority has no respect for us or our feel- 
ings. we have no faith in it. In these circum- 
stances co-operation is a crime. Holding these 
I can serve the Congress and the 
country only by reducing them to practice and thus 
affording to the Congress material for forming an 
opinion. 

For me to suspend non-co-operation would be 
to prove untrue to the Mussalman brethren, They 
have their own religious duty to perform, Their 
religious sentiment has been deeply hurt by a total 
disregard of laws of justice and their own promises 
by British ministers. The Mussalmans musi take 
action now. They cannot await the Congress decision. 
They can only expect the Congress to ratify their 
action and share their sorrows and their burdens, 
Their action cannot be delayed till the Congress 
has decided on a policy nor can their course be 
altered by an adverse decision of the Congress un- 
less their action is otherwise found to be an error. 
The Khilafat is a matter of conscience with* them, 
And in matters of conscience the Law of Majority 
has no place. 


WHO IS DISLOYAL ? 


(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Mr. Montagu has discovered a new definition of 
disloyalty. He considers my suggestion to boycott 
the visit of the Prince of Wales to be disloyal and 
some newspapers taking the cue from him have 
called persons who have made the suggestion ‘un- 
mannerly’. They have even attributed to these 
‘ ynmannerly ’ persons th> suggestion of ‘ boycotting 
the Prince’. I draw a sharp and fundamental dis- 
tinction between boycotting the Prince and boycot- 
ting any welcome arranged for him, Personally I 
would expend the heartiest welcome to His Royal 
Highness if he came or could come without official 
patronage and the protesting wings of the Govern- 
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ment of the day. Being the heir to a constitutional 


gospel of non—co-operation between forces of dark- 


monarch, the Prince’s movements are regulated.and | ness and those of light. If it is to be literally inter- 


dictated by the ministers, no matter how much the 
dictation may be concealed beneath diplomatically 
polite language. In suggesting the boycott there~ 
fore the promoters have suggested boycott of an 
insolent bureaucracy and dishonest ministers of 
His Majesty. 

You cannot have it both ways. Itis true that 
under a constitutional monarchy, the royalty is 
above politics, But you cannot send the Prince on 
a political visit for the purpose of making political 
capital out of him, and then complain that those, 
who will not play your game and, in order to 
checkmate you, proclaima boycott of the Royal 
visit, do not know constitutional usage. For the 
Prince’s visit is not for pleasure, His Boyal High- 
ness is to come in Mr. Loyd George’s words, as the 
“ambassador of the British nation,” in other words, 
his own ambassador in order to issue a certificate 
of merit to him and possibly to give the ministers 
a new lease of life, The wish is designed to con- 
solidate and strengthen a power that spells mischief 
for India, Even as it is, Mr. Montagu has forseen 
‘that the welcome will probably be excelled by any 
hitherto extended to Royalty, meaning that the 
people are not really and deeply affected and stir- 
red by the official atrocities in the Punjab and the 
manifestly dishonest breach of official declarations 
on the Khilafat. With the khowledge that India 
was bleeding at heart, the Government of India 
should have told His Majesty’s ministers that the 
moment was inopportune for sending the Prince. 
I venture to submit that it is adding insult to 
injury to bring the Prince and through his visit to 
steal honours and further prestige for a Government 
that deserves to be dismissed with disgrace, I 
claim thac I prove my loyalty by saying that India 
is in no mood, is too deeply in mourning, to take 
part in any welcome. to His Royal Highness, and that 
the ministers and the Indian Government show 
their disloyalty by making the Prince a cat’s paw of 
their deep political game. If they persist, it is the 
elear duty of India to have nothing to do with 
the visit. 


Se 


CRUSADE AGAINST NON-CO-OPERATION. 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 


I have most carefully read the manifesto 
addressed by Sir Narayan Chandavarkar ayl others 
dissuading the people from joining the non-co- 
operation movement. I[ had expected to find some 
solid argumeat against non-co-operation, but to my 
great regret | have found in it nothing but distor- 
tion (no doubt unconscious) of the great religions 
and history. The manifesto S¥ys that ‘non-—co-o 
ration is deprecated by the religious tenets ck 
traditions of our mothor-land, nay, 
that have syved and elevated the 
venture to submit that 


of-all.the religions 
human race,’ [| 


| 
| 


the Bhagwad Gita iw a 
i 


-bloodless Non—co-operation, 


preted, Arjun representing a just cause was enjoined 
to engage in bloody warfare with the unjust Kau- 
ravas, Tulsidas advises the Sant (the good) to shun 
the Asant (the evil-doers). The Zendavesta, repre- 
sents a perpetual dual between Ormuzd and Abriman, 
between whom there is no compromise. To say of 
the Bible that it taboos non-co-operation is not to 
know Jesus, a prince among passive resisters, who 
uncompromisingly challenged the might of the Sadu- 
cees and the Pharisees and forthe saké of truth did 
not hesitate to divide sons from their parents. And 
what did the Prophe: of Islam do? He non-co- 
operated in Mecca iu a most active manner so long 
as his life was not in danger and wiped the dust of 
Mecea off his feet when he found that he and _ his 
followers might have uselessly to perish, and fled to 
Medina and returned whe1 he was strong enough 
to give battle to his opponents. The duty of non- 
co-operation with unjust men and kings is as strict- 
ly enjoined by all the religions as is the duty of 
co-operation with just men and kings. Indeed 
most of the scriptures of the world seem even to go 
beyond non-co-operation and prefer violence to effimi- 
nate submission to a wrong. The Hindu religious 
tradition, of which the manifesto speaks, clearly 
proves the duty of non-co-operation, Pralhad 
dissociated himself from his father, Meerabaifrom her 
husband, Bibhishan from his brutal brother. 


The mainfesto speaking of the secular aspect 
says, ‘Ihe history of nations affords no instance to 


show that it (meaning non-co-operation ) 
has, when employed, succeeded and done 
good.” One most recent instance of brilliant 


success of non-go—operaticn is that of General Botha 
who boycotted Lord Milner’s reformed councils and 
thereby procured a perfect constitution for his 
country. ‘he Dukhobours of Russia offered non- 
co-operation, and a handful though they were, their 
grievances so-deeply moved the civilized world that 
Canada offered them a home where they form a 
prosperous community. In India instances can be 
given by the dozen, in which in little principalities 
the rayats when deeply grieved by their chiefs have 


| cut off all connection with them and bent them to 


their will. I know of no instancein history where 
well managed non-co-operation has failed 


Hitherto J have given historical instances of 
I will not insult the 
intelligence of the reader by citing. historical in- 
stanees of non-co—operation combined with violence, 
but I am free to confess that there are on record 
as many successes as failures in violent non-co- 
operation, And it is because I know this fact 
that I have placed before the country a non-vio- 
lent scheme in which, if at allworked satisfactorily, 
success is a certainty and in which non-response 
means noharm, For if -even one man non-co~ 
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operates, say, by resigning some office, he has gained, 
not lost. That is its ethical or religious aspect. For 
ita political result naturally it requires polymer- 
ous support. I fear therefore no disastrous result 
from non-co-operation save for an outbreak of 
violence on the part of the people whether under 
provocation or otherwise. I would risk violence a 


thousand times than risk the emasculation of a 
whole race. 


COW PROTECTION. 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 


Cow protection is an article of faith in Hinduism. 
Apart from its religious sanctity, it is en ennobling 
creed. But we, Hindus, have to-day little regard for 
the cow and her progeny. In no country in the 
world are cattle so ill fed and ill kept as in India, 
In beef-eating England it would be difficult to find 
cattle with bones sticking out of their flesh. Most 
of our punjarapoles are ill managed and ill kept. 
Instead of being a real blessing to the animal world, 
they are perhaps simply receiving—-depots for dying 
animals. We say nothing to the Enylish in India for 
whose-sake hundreds of cows are slaughtered daily. 
Our sajas do not hesitate to provide beef for their 
English guests. Our protection ofthe eow, therefore, 
extends to rescuing her from Musulman hands, This 

reverse method of cow protection has led to endlesg 

feuds and bad blood between Hindus and Musul- 
mans, It has probably caused greater slaughter of 
cows than otherwise would have been the case if 
we had begun the propaganda in the right order. 
We should have commencel,as we ought now to 
commence, with ourselves and cover the land with 
useful propaganda leading to kindness in the treat- 
ment of cattle and scientific knowledge in the manage- 
ment of cattle farms, dairies and panjurapoles. 
We should devote our attention to propaganda 
among Englishmen in’the shape of inducing them 
voluntarily to abandon beef, or, if they will not do 
so, at least be satisfied with imported beef. We 
should secure proibition of export of cattle from 
India and we should adopt means of increasing ani 
purifying our milk supply. I have not a shadow 
of doubt that if we proceed along these sane lines, 
we would secure voluntary Musulman support, and 
when we have ceased to compel them to stop kill- 
ing cows on their festival days, we would fiad that 
they havg no occasion for insisting on killing them, 
Any show of force oa our part must lead to retalia- 
tion and accerbation of feeling. We may not make 
Musulmans or anybody respect our feelings re- 
ligious or otherwise by force. Wecan really do so 
only by exciting their fellow-feeling. 


Hence it is that I havedeclined, and I am sre 
quite wisely, to enter into any bargain on the Khi- 
lafat question. I consider myself to be among the 
staunchest of Hindus. Iam as eager to save tha 
cow from the Musulman’s knife as any Ilindu., 
But on that very account T refuse to make my 
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support of the Musulman claim on the Khilafat 
conditional upon his saving the cow. The Musul- 
man is my neighbour. He is in distress, His 
grievance is legitimate and itis my bounden duty 
to help him to secure redress by every legitimate 
means in my power even to the extent of losing 
my life and property, That is the way I can win 
permanent friendship with Musulmans. I refuse to 
suspect human nature. It will, is bound to, respond 
to any noble and _ friendly action. The 
nobility of the help will be renderel nugatory if it 
was rendered conditionally, That the result will be 
the saving of the cow isa certainty. But should it 
turn out to be otherwise, my view will not be affec- 
ted in any manner whatsoever. The test of friend- 
ship is a spirit of love and sacrifice independent of 
expectation of any return, 


But one observes a spirit of impatience on the 
part of the Hindus. In our eagerness to protect the 
cow we seek to legislate through Municipalities 
and geb the resolutions passed by Musulman meet- 
ings. I would urge my Hindu countrymen to be 
patient. Our Musulman countrymen are themselves 
doing most handsomely in the matter. I remind 
the readers of Maulana Abdul Baris declaration 
that he would not take any yyoferred’ aid unless 
he, a devout Musulman, could see his way clear to 
asking his followers to protect the cow. He has 
bean as good as his word. He has been unremit- 
tingly attempting to create a favourable atmosphere 
for receiving the doctrine of cow protection on 
humanitarian and utilitarian grounds, Hakimjes 
Ajmalkhan as President of tha Muslim Laague last 
year carried his rosolution of abstention from ecow- 
killing on festival days in the teeth of opposition 
members, ‘The Ali Brothers 


have stopped beef- _ 
eating in their household. 


We must feel deeply 


‘grateful to those noble-hearted Musulmans for their 


unsolicited response. We mustlet them solve the 
difficult problem in their own way. My advice to 
my Hindu brethren is, ‘simply help the Musulmans 
in their sorrow in a generous and self-sacrificing 
spirit without count*ng the cost and you will auto. 
matically save the cow’. Islam is a noble faith, Trust 
it and its followers. We must hold it a crime for 
any Hindu to tak to them about cow-protection or 
any other help in our religious mattexs whilst the 
Khilafat struggle is going on, 


RENUNCIATION OF MEDALS. 


Mr. Gandhi has addressed tk» following letter 
to the Viceroy: — 

It is not without a pang that I return the Kaisar-i- 
Hind gold medal granted to me by your predecessor for my 
humanitarian work in South Africa, the Zulu war medal 
granted in South Africa for my. services as officer in 
charge of the Indian voluntesr ambulance corps in 1906 
and the Boer war medal for my services as assistant 
superintendent of the Indian volunteer stretcher bearer 


corps during t he Boer war of 1899-1900, 1 venture to 
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yeturn these medals in pursuance uf the scheme of non- 
Co-operation inaugurated to-day in connection with the 
Khilafat movement, Valuable as these honours have been 
tome, I cannot wear them with an easy conscience so 
long as my Mussalman countrymen have to labour under a 
wrong done to their religious sentiment. Events that 
have happened during the past month have confirmed me 
in the opinion that the Imperial Government have acted 
inthe Khilafat matter inan unscrupulous, immoral and un- 
just manner and have been moving from wrong to wrong in 
order to defend their immorality. I can retain neither 
respect nor affection for such a Government. 


The attitide of the Imperial and Your Exeellency’s 
Governments on the Punjab question has given me addi- 
tional cause for grave dissatisfaction. I had the honour, 
as Your Excellency 1s aware, as one of the congress com- 
missioners to investigate the causes of the disorders in 
the Punjab during the April of 1919. And it is my deli. 
berate conviction that Sir Michael OD’ wyer was totally un- 
fit to hold the office of Lieutenant Governor of Punjab 
and that his policy was primarily responsible for infuriat- 
ing the mob at Amritsar. No doubtthe mob excesses were 
unpardonable; incendiarism, 
Engishmen and the cowardly assult on Miss Sherwood 
were most deplorable and uncalled for. But the punitive 
measures taken by: General Dyer, Col. Frank Johnson, 
Gol. O’Brien, Mr. Bosworth Smith, Rai Shri Ram Sud, 
Mr. Malik Khan and other officers were out of all propor- 
tion to the crime of the people and amounted to wanton 
cruelty and inhumanity almost unparalleled in modern 
times, Your Excellency’s light-hearted treatment of the 
official crime, your exoneration of Sir Michael O’Dwyer, Mr, 
Montagu’s dispatch and above all the shamefal igncrance 
of the Punjab events and callous disregard of the feelings 
of Indians betrayed by the House of Lords, have filled me 
with the gravest misgivings regarding the future of the 
Empire, have estranged me completely from the present 
Government and have disabled me from tendering, as I 
have hitherto whole-heartedly tendered, my loyal 
co-operation. 


: In my humble opinion the ordinary mothod of agitat- 
ing by way of petitions, deputations and the like is no 
remedy for moving to repentance a Government so hope- 
lessly indifferent to the welfare of its charge as the 
Government of India has proved tobe. In Huropean 
countries, condonation of such grievous wrongs as the 

ilafat and the Punjab would have resulted in a bloody 
revolution by the people. They would have resisted at 
all cost national emasculation such as the said wrongs 
imply. But half of India is too weak to offer vislog 
resistance and the other half is unwilling to do so, I have 
therefore ventured to suggest the remedy of non-co-oper- 
ation which enables those who wish, to dissociate them- 
selves from the Government and which, if it is unattend.- 
ed by violence and undertaken in an ordered manner must 
compel it to retrace its steps and undo the ae oun 
mitted. But whilst I shall pursue the policy of non co- 
vperation in so far asIcan carry the people with me, I 
shall not lose hope that you will yet see your way to do 
justice, I therefore respectfully ask Your Excellency to 
summon a conference of the recognised leaders of tie 
people and in consultation with them finda way that 
would placate the M usalmans and do reparation to the un- 
happy Panjab, 
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murderof five innocent. 


August 4, 19260. 
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Mrs. Sarladevi Chaudhri has addressed the following 
letter to the Viceroy:— 

I am the holder. of a brooch granted by your Ex- 
cellency’s Government for my recruiting services with re- 
gard to the formation of the Bengali Regiment. I have 
worn it with pride and deemed it an honour to do so. But 
it is no longer possible for me to take pride in the pos- 
session of the memento. I have followed the fortunes 
of the Khilafat Movement. I know how deeply stirred 
Mussalmans of India including women have been by the 
injustice done to the Khilafat. As a Hindoo woman 
cherishing the safety of my own fa jh I have thrown in 


my lot with my Mussalman brothers and sisters who find 


the prestige of their own faith in jeopardy. In pursu 
ance therfore of the scheme of non—co—operation initiated 
by the Khilafat Committee, I venture with much re- 
gret to return the war brooch, 

There is however an additional reason for me to 
divest myself of tho honour. I am the wife of a Panjabi 
leader of whose innocence I had as much knowledge as 
of my own. Yet my husband was torn away from me with-- 
out warning in common with other leaders, I was in Lahore 
throughout the period of Martial Law. I had the pain- 
ful privilege of meeting and solacing my sisters who 
were without any cause separated from their husbands 
or brothers or parents. I was witness to the farce of 
Martial Law- trials. I was present throughout the dark 
reign of terrorism in Lahore. 

Yet when with the memory of these wrongs fresh in 
my mind T reeeived the said brooch, I accepted it in the 
sincere belief that both the Khilafat and the Punjab 
wrongs would be righted. But it was not to be. The 
Government, both Imperial and Indians seem to me to 
have lost all sense of justice and truthfulness. And so 
long as the double injustice lasts I must respectfully 
refuse to co-operate with the Government. 


EAST AFRICA AND INDIAN OVERSEAS 
ASSOCIATION. 
To the Editor, “ Young India.” — 
Sir, 
The following is an extract from a telegram 


‘from the special correspondent of the “ Hindu”, 


dated London, May 23 :-— 


“Mr, Jeevanjee, head of the Indian East African 


deputation called this morning. He says the Colonial 


Office is polite but apathetic. He fears the representa- 
tions made so far have entirely fallen flat. The interests 
opposed to Indians in East Africa are most power- 
ful, closely organised and able to bring great pwessure to 
bear upon the ruling classes in Britain. Only by seeur- 
ing popular British sentiment can the Indian situation 
in East Afriea be saved. Yes hitherto nothing has 
been done to secure such sentiment by the Indians 
Overseas Association to which such matters were left 
by the East Afriean Congress and Mr, Jeevanjee’s 
deputation. That was the central reason why the 
Colonial Office was unsympathetic. 

Mr, Jeevanjee frankly confessed the failure of the 
efforts hitherto made and says it was entirely wrong 
for the deputations to consent being received privately 
at the India Office and especially the Colonial Office, He 
authorises me to say if he knew beforehand such would 
be the case he would have refused to go, It was against 
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his direct wish that pavlicity in the gemeral press was 
not secured for the grievances of Indians in Kast Africa. 
Mr. Jeevanjee was arranging to put the matter be- 
fore the British public and Parliamont. With that ob- 
ject he is securing St. Nihal Singh’s co-operation.” 
Mr. Joevanjee. to whom I showed the foregoing on 
Friday last, the 25th ultimo, denied that he gave any 


such interview as that represented in the above telegram . 


on May 23rdor atany other time, and that he on that 
date did not know and had not met Mr, Saint Nihal 
Singh nor had he commissioned him in any way to assist 
in putting the matter of the grievances of Mast African 
Indians before the British public and Parliament, He 
also a:sured me that he had never made tv any press 
correspondent statements reflecting upon this Associa- 
tion such asare referred to in the telegram. Before 
leaving this oflice, Mr. Jeevanjec promised that he would 
send me by Monday the 28th ultimo a letter confirm- 
ing his verbal assurances. It is a matter of regret that, 
in spite of a pointed reminder by me on Tuesday, Mr. 
Jeovanjee has failed up to now to carry out his promise, 
It is therefore necessary, in order to avoid misappre- 
hension, that I should place the following facts on record. 

Long before Mr. Jeevanjee came here as Loader of 
the East African Tndian Deputation, this Association 


had done everything possible to draw public attention tu 
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Ottices, wuisit was thereafter widely circulated in the 
British and Indian press. In the preparation of this 
statement Mr. Jeevanjee and hig colleagues collaborated. 
It was next decided to request the Secretaries of State 
for the Colonies and India to receive a Deputation under 
the auspices of this Association, which would include the 
Hast African Delegates. The two Ministers consented to 
receive a Deputation and, as your readers are aware, two 
very intluential Deputations waited upon Mr. Montagu 
and Lord Milner on April 19thlast. Without the services 
of this Association, I am confident that no such Deputa- 
tion of equal authority and influence could have been 
arranged by the East African Delegation through its 
unassisted efforts, It was not by any choice of this Asso- 
ciation thal the proceedings at the India and Colonial 
Otiices wefe kept private. As a matter of fact the proceed- 
ings al India Office were intended to be public, and 
Mr, Montagu spoke in reply for publication. When, how- 


, ever, the second Deputation met Lord Milner, it was not 


the disabilities and grievances of the Indian settlers in 


Kast Africa, I had myselt addressed letters to the press, 
some of which appeared, whilst others were omitted for 
lack of space. Other Members of the Committee, in- 
cluding Colonel Wedgwood and Mr. Bennett, have also 
contributed important letters, and thie -Assuciation liad 
also arranged, through the services of friendly Members 
of Parliament, for a long series of searching questions 
which were put to the Colonial Otlice. In addition, the 
Nosvlutions, passed by the Hast Africa Indian Nativnal 
Congross last November, had been reprinted by my Associa. 
tion and widely circulated in the press and amongst Mem- 
bersof Varliament and others interested. At the request of 
the Standing Committee of the Congress at Nairobi, and 
» orconsultation with His Highness the- Aga Khan and 
Sir Mancherji Bhownaggree, who were then absent from 
Kngland, Mr. Bonnett and I had a@ long private interview 
with Sir Edward Northey, the Governor of the Hast 
Africa Protectorate, before whom we placod at length the 
Indian poiat of view. With the resources at our disposal, 
this Association had, upto tho time of the arrival of the 
Deputation, done everything that was possible tu obtain 
publicity for the East African Indian quostion and the 
Association was specially requested by the Lucal Organi- 
zation not to undertake any widespread press or platform 
propaganda withuut prior reference to the Standing Cow- 
mittee. Of this Mr. Jeevanjee is well aware as he had a 
copy of the letter addressed to my Association by the 
General Secretary. This, I think, dispuses of the alloga- 
tions, whether made by Mr. Jeevanji or the special corres- 
pondent to the ‘‘Hindu” that ‘hitherto nothing has been 
done to secure such (popular British) sentiment by the 
Indians Overseas Association to which such matters were 
left by the Hast African Congress and Mr. Jeevanjec’s 
Deputation. This was the central reason why the Colonial 
Office was unsympathetic,” 


After the arr:val here of Mr, Jeovanjce’s Depu tation, 
the Association immediately set to w®rk to prepare a 
statement for submission to the Colonial and Indian 


until he came to reply that the Deputation was given to 
understand that he wished the proceedings to be kept 
private, and when Mr. ‘Montagu, the same day, came to 
learn of this, he fol that, as a matter of interdepart- 
mental courtesy, the proceedings at the India Office 
should also be treated as of a private character. This 
Association had no more responsibility or liking for this 
procedure than Mr. Jeevanjeo and his colleagues, but it 
had no option in the matter and in the face of the special 
request of the Ministers that privacy should be observed, 
it was impossible for this Association to tssue to the 
press or the general public any detailed statement of the 
proceedings at the interviews. 

Not very long after the Deputations, huwever, it was 
hoped that a further occasion would come up for the 
discussion of East African Jndian affairs at the time of the 
Debate in the House of Commons on tho Colonial Utice Vote. 
The question was indeed indirectly touched upon in a long 
controversy on the question of currency changes, but the 
Debate was broaght toa premature close owing to the 
intervention of a Debate on some other subject, which 
prevented the Indian disabilitizs from being jspecifically 
brought forward. A few days later, however, Mr. Bennett, 
one of the most active Members of this Association, ad- 
dressed to the Zuses avery trenchant letter, to which 
you niay perhaps remember Nir William Johnson Hicks 
replied, in which he pointedly alluded to the disabilities 
of the Indian Communities in Kast Africa amongst ofhers, 
and at the request of the Association Lord Islington is 
about tu raiso a Debate on the question in the House of 
Jords, This Debate would already have taken place sbut 
for the request by Lord Milner that it should be postpon- 
éd on his undertaking to make aful] statement of policy 
as regards ast Africa. The Debate has, therefore, boen. 
postponed until the ]4th instant. 

IT think it will be seen that, having regard to its re- 
sources, the engagement of public opinion here ina yast 
numbor of vital and critical matters, in whichit is natural- 
ly more immediately interested, and the fact that, pend- 
ing the promised full consideration of its representations 
by Lord Milner, this Association was precluded from 
carrying on an active campaign until the Minister had 
made a public statement of poliey and could not haye done 
more than it lias done, 


{t will be agreed, I hope, that whoever is responsible 
for the telegram above quoted, whether Mr, Jeevanjee 


or another, he has misapprehended the situation and was 
very imperfectly informed of the activities of this Assu- 
oiation. I venture to hope at the same time, that the 
people of India will take note of the following portion of 
the telegram, which I have not yet quoted, bat with which 
I cordially agree:— 

“Mr. Jeevanjee says nothing will be done here undess 
the peeple of India wake upand realise the immense 
issue for India involved in the East African Indian strug- 
gle. This country was made what it is by Indians, 

If Indians are squeezed out, their Indian rights of 
emigration and settlement will receive a shock from which 
they will not easily recover. Indians at home therefore 
must organise a movement to prevent injustice being done 
to Indians in East Africa, Mr. Mcntagu means well but 
unless Indians support his hand he will not be tistened to 
by superior authorities. Indians must lose no time in 
backing up their countrymen in Hast Afrfca and Mr. 
Montagu who was entirely sympathetic, ” 
London, July ist 1920, 
. Yours etc., 
Hy. 5, L. POLAK, 
oe - Hon. Secretary, 


Mr. GANDHIS SPEECH. 

Before a crowded meeting of Mussalmams in tlie 
Muzaffarabad at Bombay held on the 29th July, speaking 
on the impending non~co-operation which cum- 
menced on the ist of August, Mr, Gandhi said the time 
fo speeches on non-co-operation was past and the time 
for practice had arrived. But two things were needful 
for complete success, an environment free from any 
violence on the part of the people anda spirit of self- 
sacrifice. Non-co-operation, as the speaker had conceived 
it, was an impossibility in an atmosphere surcharged with 
the spirit of violence. Violence was an exhibition of anger 
and apy such exhibition was dissipation of valuable 
energy. Subduing of one’s anger was a sturing up of 
national energy, which, when set free in an ordered 
manner, would produce astounding results. His concep- 
tion of non-co-operation did not involve rapino, plunder, 
mcendiarism and all the concomitants of mass madness. 
His scheme presupposed ability on their part to con- 
trol all the forces of evil. If, therefore, any disorderli- 
ness was found on the part of the people which they 
could not control, he for one would certainly help the 
Government tocontrol them. In the presence of dis- 
order it would be for him a choice of evil, and evil though 
he comsidered tho present Government to ho, he would 
not Itesitate for tho Lime boing tv help the Goverament 
to control disorder.. Bat he had faith in the people. He 
believed. that they knew that the cause could only be 
won by non-violent methods. ‘’o put it at the lowest, 
the people had not the power, even if they had the 
will, to resist with brute strength the unjust @overn- 
ments of Europe who had, in the intoxication of their 
success disregarding every carion of justice dealt so 
oruelly by the only Islamic Power ih Europe. 

MATCHLESS WEAPON, 
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an unjust Government that ss siioythe an ‘injustice by 
resorting to untruth ana camou!lige. S» long therefore 
as the Government did not purge itself uf the «+ ker of 
injustice and untruth, it was their duty to withdraw 
all help from it consistently with their ability to pre- 
serve order in the social structure. The first stage of 
non-co-operation was, therefore, arranged so as to in- 
volve minimum ef danger to public peace and minimum 
of sacrifice on the part of those who participated in the 
movement, And if they inight not help an evil Govern- 
ment nor receive any favours from it, it followed that they 
must vive up all titles of honour which were no longer a 
proud possession. Lawyers, who were in reality honorary 
oflicers of the Court, should cease to support Courts that 
upheld the prestige of an unjust Government and the 
people must be able to settle their disputes and quarrels 
by private arbitration. Similarly parents should with- 
draw their children from the public schools and they 
must evolve a system of national education or private 
education totally independent of the Government, An 
Governmest conscious of its brute strength, 
at 


might laugh such withdrawals by the people 


especially as the Law courts and schovls were supposed 


to hels the people, but he had not ashadow of doubt 
that the moral effect of such a step cvould not possibly 
be lost even upon a Government whose conscience had 
become .stifled by the intoxication of power. 


SWADESHIT, 


He had hesitation in accepting Swadeshi asa plank 
in non—co-operation. To hin Swadeshi was as dear as 
life itself. But he had no desire to smuggle in Swa- 
deshi through the Khilafat movement, if it could not 
logitimately help that movement. Lut conceived as 
non-co-operation was ina spirit of self-sacrifice, Nwadeshi 
had a legitimate place in the movement. Pure Swadeshi 
meant sacrifice of their liking for fineries. He asked 


| the nation to sacrifice its liking for the fineries of Furope 
| and Japan and be satisfied with the coarse but beautiful 
| fabrics woven on their handlooms out of yarns spun by 
| milktons of their sisters. 


If the nation had become really 
awakened to a sense of the danger to its rcligions and its 
self-respect, if could not but perceive the absolute and 
immediate necessity of the adoption of Swadeshi in its 
intense form and if the people of India adopted Swadeshi 
with the religious zeal he begged to assure them that its 
adoption would arm them with a new power and would 
produce an unmistakable impression throughout the whole 
world. He, therefore, expected the Mussalmans to give 
tho lcad by giving up all tho fineries they were so fond of 
and adupt the simple cloth that could be produced by the 
manual labour of their sisters and brethren in their own 
cottages. And he hoped that the Hindus would follow 
satt. It was a saerifice in which the whole nation, @ 


every 
man, woman and child could take part, 


SS 
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PROGRESS OF NON-CO-OPERATION. 


Although ne lists of resignation of titles and hono- 


Notes. 


Lokamanya aad non-co-operation—The up- 
country English papers in giving obituary notices 
about the late Lokamanya Tilak have attributed to him 
views against non-co-operation. So far as we are 
aware Mr. Tilak held very strong views on non- 
co-operation, We know that he assured Maulana 
Shaukat Ali that if the Musulmans oftered non—co~ 
operation his party and the Hindus in general would 
certainly follow them: The deceased had no final 
views on the details of non-co-operation including 
boycott of councils but when Maulana Shaukat Ali 
with Mr. Gandhi visited him at Sirdar Graha before 
going to the Punjab, he-said that if the Musulmans 


rary posts have been officially published by the Central | boycotted the Councils he and his party would fol- 


Khilafat Committee and the provincial committees, 
we have received intimation of some resignations, 
and withdrawals from schools, which we publish 


below. We shall be pleased to give publicity to such | 


lists from time to time: 
Mr. Shankerlal Banker. | Has withdrawn his wards 
from the Proprietary 


High School, Bombay. 
Mr. Lakshimidas Pur- 


‘shotum of Calicatt 


» BR. S.* Nimbkar 


3 seo ff 


pal of the Sydenham 
College of Commerce 
and Industry to remove 
his name from the -stu- 
dents’ list. 


Hajee Oosman Sait Saheb, | Has resigned his Munici- 
Secretary of the Khilafat| p&l Commissionership. 
Committee, Bngalore. 


Has requested the Princi-! 
| House of Commons last week 


Mr. Abdul Kadhar of 

Hindupur ‘ 

Mr. Nabi Saheb of | Has resigned his Bench | 

Hindupur Magistrateship and 
membership of the Taluk 
Board, 


Mr, T. Yusufkhan Bench Magistrateship. 


Tippukhban 


i Hind medal presented 


to him. 
Besides, Mr. Shaikh Ahmed of Salem informs us 
tnat 10 Honorary Magistrates of Salom have ve- 
signed, three of them being Hindus. 


Has returned the Kaisar-i- 


‘enemies their 


| 
| 
| 


ow suit. IJtis therefore strange thas views ,should 
be attributed to the deseased which he never held. 


Mr. Montagu versus Mrs. Naidu—lIn the 
course of a letter to Mr. Gandhi, dated 15th July 
1920, London, Mrs. Sarojini Naidu writes : 


“J amin very bad health. But the twin ques- 
tions of the Punjab and the Khilafat absort all 
my energies and emotions. But it is vain to expect 
justice from a race so blind and drunk with the 
arrogance of power, the bitter prejudice of race and 
creed and colour, and betraying such an abysmal 
ignorance of Indian conditions, opinions, sentiments 
and aspirations. The debate on the Punjab in the 
shatiered the last 
remnants of my hope and faith in British justice 
and goodwill towards the new vision of India. The 
discussion in the House was lamentable and indeed 
tragic. Our friends revealed their ignorance, our 
insolence—and the combination is 
appalling and heart-breaking. 


“Mr. Montagu has proved a broken reed. I enclose 


'eopy of my correspondence with him on the sub. 


ject of the outrages. committed during the Martial 
Law regime upon women as embodied in the Con- 
gress sub—Committee’s report and evidence, I natur- 
ally assume that no single statement contained in the. 
evidence has been accepted without the most vigorous 
and persisting scrutiny. But the general attempt 
seems to be to discredit the Congresssub-Committee’s 
fiodings and to.shift the responsibility of such out- 
rages which cannot be denied, to Indian shoulders— 
the skin-game with a vengeance, Speaking at a 
mass meeting the other day, I said that what we 
Indians demanded was reparation and not revence 
that we had tho spiritual force and vision that en- 
nobled us to transcend hate and transmute bitterness 
into something that might mean redemption both 
for ourselves and the Kritish race, but that freedom 
was the only true reparation for the agony and 
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shame of the Punjab......... The specialists think that 
my heart-disease is in an advanced and dangerous 
state; but I cannot rest till I stir the heart of the 
world to repentance over the tragedy of martyred 
India.” 

‘Outrages on women’—The correspondence bet- 
ysen Mr, Montaguand Mrs, Naidu,published elsewhere, 
ives one a glimpse into Mr. Montagu’s mentality. A 
member of the House of Commons spoke in insulting 
tones of Mrs, Naidu regarding her charges against 
Martial Law authorities about outrages on women. 
Mr. Montagu hastily wrote to Mrs. Naidu accusing 
her of making untrue statements ‘and challenging 
her to quote her authority or publicly withdraw 
her statement. The very next day he had to 
qualify himself by admitting that some authority 
did exist in the Congress Committee's report but 
that it had reference to police torture. Mrs. Naidu 
had an easy task before her. we must wvefer the 
reader to Mrs. Naidu’s crushing reply. And now 
we hear that Mr. Montagu has caused inquiries to 
be made into the statements published in the Con- 
gress Committee’s report. We may invite the 
reader's attention to the fact that Mr. Montagu’s. 
attempt to confine ill-treatment of women to the 
Indian police also failed. The Manianwala cases 


quoted by Mrs, Naidu refer to Mr. Bosworth 
Smith. The charge was investigated by Mr. 
Andrews himself and then by Mr. Labhsingh, 


Barrister-at-Law. Mr. Montagu comes out thor oustlg 
discredited. Mrs, Naidu is now naturally anxious 
about the statements made in the Congress report, 
The commissioners have themselves described the 
way in which they have recorded evidence. In 
any event Mrs, Naidu stands entirely absolved, 
Tha Congress report may be trusted to take care 
of itself 

The Muhajarin incident—Varther statements 
which we publish from eye wituessos confirm the in- 
formation supplied by us regarding the firing on a 
Muhajarin. If the witnesses who have given evidence 
have told the truth, the incident reflects little credit 
on those wno were responsible for the control of 
the traffic on the frontier, But we must await the 
result of the Government inquiry. 

Illegal and Immoral—Elsewhere we publish 
a letter from Mr. Andrews on the renewal of Opium 
Traffic with China by ‘baek-door methods,’ The let- 
ter is full of righteous indignation at the connivance 
of the authorities concezend who in fact have been 
encouraging this immoral and illegal trade. ‘This is 
clear from a recently published book, “The Opium 
Monopoly,” written by an American, Ellen La 
Motte, The bock, it is reported, has gaused jubila- 
tion among representative Chinese as a very useful 
and timely publication while the British officials 
all over China are said to resent it very much and 


are cursing the author for exposing their system 
of ‘drugging the world’, 
There are seven hundred thousana acres of the 
best land of India which are used to grow poppy 
for the manufacture of opium. There aro 18,000 
liscensed opium stalls where opium is sold to we u, 


women vnd children though upto a given quantity, | 


The best minds of the country aT  iij=———  — resen' 
nay, positively and whole-heartedly condemn this 
drugging and demoralisation of the nation, but to 
no purpose. The Chinese Government prohibits and 
penalises the production and sale of opium in China; 
but the British poison China not only by encou- 
raging the illegal traffic in the country from British 
territories but directly by the import of Morphine 
manufactured in the laboratories of England and 
Seotland. The British and Indian Governments will 
be loath to discourage the production and traffic 
of this poisonous drug as it undoubtedly helps them 
to a great extent financially and even politically. 
It is, however, left: to the people both here iA 
India and in China to muster their own strength 
and boycott the production, consumption and traffic 
of this fatal drug. 

The City-Fathers against the mother- 
tongue—According to the new rules, the Bombay 
Legislative Counciland the University Senate per- 
mit speeches in vernaculars if the speakers are 
not fluent in English. A similar step was expected 
of the Bombay Corporation. And Dr. Ratanshah 
T, Nariman did move a proposal to this effect 
in she last meeting of the Municipal corporation, 
- But unfortunately the majority of the corporators 
misunderstood the proposal. One member even went 
to the length of saying that the resolution would 
‘lear the European members out of the hall.’ Dr. 
Nariman had already considered this objection, 
‘As to the inconvenience to the European members,’ 
| he urged, ‘they should look to the convenience of 
the gillions who did not know English’ And ‘the 
proposed change,’ he said, ‘was for the good of 
the people 90 percent of whom knew no English.’ 
The resolution was mainly meant to facilitate the 
proceedings when the reformed corporation with 
its non=English-speaking members would come into 
existence, Indeed no one could deny the neces. 
sity of this change, but strangly enough a few 
could compromise themselves even with such a per- 


missive measure. It therefore failed to pass, 
Such a measure ought indeed to be more work. 


able in the corporation than in the University 
senate or in the legislative council, for, the latter 
consist of men from the whole Presidency speaking 
four different vernaculars, whereas the former is 
constituted of representatives of a city where two 
very kindred languages are spoken, As a fact most 


of the busines’ in the city.is carried on in one 
single language-viz. Gujarathi so that the difficulty of 
inter preting speakers is minimised. Yet the corporators 
regarded this inosovation as an unmanagable com- 
plication This attitude only indicates their disrespect 
towards their vernaculars and a _ byreaacratic dis- 
regard of the convenience of the masses, This is 
indeed the curse of unnaturalness, on those that 
belong to cities whose hybrid growth Dr. Ravindra- 


nath recently condemned in his lecture. The 
Anglicists from the corporation seem to look upon 
the national languages as fit only for home—use. 

It is fortunate, however, that out of 32 members, 
12et least voted for the resolition, We hope that 
this failure would pave the way to an early success, 
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| tess creature. Only i bwiint to use India’s’ and | my 
Young Inttta. 


strength for a better purpose. 
Ahmedabad, Wednesday, 11th Aucqust. 1920. Let me not be misunderstood. Strength does 


not come from physical capacity. 1t comes from 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE SWORD. an indomitable will. An average Zulu is any way 
more than a match for an average Englishman in 

(By M. K. Gandhi ) bodily capacity. But he flees from an English boy, 

In this age of the rule of brute force, it is | because he fears the boy’s revolver or those who 
almost impossible for anyone to believe that any will use it for him. He fears death and is nerve- 
one else could possibly reject the jaw of the final | Jess in-spite of his burly figure. We in India 
supremacy of brute force. And so I receive anony- | may ina moment realise that one hundred thou- 
mous letters advising me that I must not interfere | sand Englishmeav need not frighten three hundred 
with the progress of non-co-operation even though millior human beings, A definite forgiveness would 
popular violence may break out, Otkers come to | therefore mean a definite recognition of our strength. 
me and assuming thr secretly I must be plotting With enlightened forgiveness must come mighty 
violence, inquire when the happy moment for | Wave of strength in us, which would make it im- 
declaring open violence to arrive. They assure | possible for a Dyer and a Frank Johnson to heap 
me that the English «.1il never yield to anything aftront upon India’s devoted head. It matters little 
but violence: secret Or open. Yet others; I am in | tO me that for the moment I do not drive my 
formed, believe that I am the most rascally person | Pont home. We feel too downtrodden not to be 
living i in India because I never give out my real | #8ety and revengeful. But I must not refrain from 
intention and that they have not a shadow of a | S#ying that India can gain more by waiving the 


doubt that I believe in violence justas much as | Tight of punishment. We have better work to do, 
‘most people do, | a better mission to deliver to the world. 


Suck being the hold that the doctrine of the I am nota visionary. I claim to bea practical 


} 

sword has on the majority of mankind, and as | idealist. The religion of nou-violence is not meant 

suceess of non-co-operation depends pxingipaliy on merely for the Rishis and saints. It is meant for 
| 


absence of violence during its pendency and as my the common people as es Non-violence is the 
‘views in this matter affect the conduct of a large luw of our species as violence is the law of the 


number of people, Iam anxious to state them as brute. The spirit lies dormant in the brute and he 
clearly as possible, knows no law but that of physical might. The dig- 


nity of man requires obedience to a higher ikea 
the strength of the spirit. 

I have therefore ventured to place before India 
the anvient law of self-sacrifice. For Satyagrah 
and its off-shoots, non-eo-cperation and civil resis- 
tance, are nothing bus new names for the law cf 
suffering, The Rishis, who discovered the law of 
non-violence in the -nidst of violence, were greater 
eéuiuses than Newton. They were themselves greater 
warriors than Wellington. Having themselves 
known the use of arms, they realised their useless- 
ness and taught a weary world that its salvation 
lay not through violence but through non-violence 


I do believe that. where there is only a choice 
between cowardice and violence I would advise 
violence. Thus when my eldest son asked me what 
he should have done, had he been present when I 
was almost fatally assaulted in 1908, whether he 
should have run away and seenme killed or whether 
he should have used his physical force which he 
could and wanted to use, and defended me, f told 
him that it was his duty to defend me even by 
using violence. Hence it was that I took part in 
the Boer War, the so-called Zulu rebellion and 
the late War. Henge also do I advocate training 
ea coe ee beng a the method of Non-violence in its dynamic condition means 
roe : ue rabhee Sava ea to arms consciogas suffering, It does not mean meek submis- 
Be eo Colend her ay pe anonld sion to the will of the evil-doer, but it means the 
<3 aaheaiage ee eee beeone eeremaan.s helplosa putting of one’s Whole soul against the will of the 
ee ee ows: eh | tyrant. Working under this law of our being, it is 


| 
| 

But I believe that non-violence is iniinitely | possible for a single individual to defy the whole 
duperior to violence, forgiveness is more manly } night of au unjust empire to save his honour, his 
than punishment.“etAat atte wea |” Forgiveness religion, his soul and lay the foundation for that 
adorns a soldier, But abstinence is forgiv eness 
only when there isthe power to punish, it is mean- | 
ingless when it pretends to proceed from a help. | 
Tess creature. A mouse hardly forgives a cat when | 
it allows itself to be torn to pieces by her. 1 | 
therefore appreciate the sentiment of those who | 
ery out for the coudign punishment of Generai | 
Dyer and his ilk, They would tear him to pieces of flesh. I want India to recognise that she has a 
ff they could But I de not believe Indias to be | sowl that cannot perish and that can rise teiuinphant 
helpless, I do mot believe myself to be » belp- ! above evory physical weakness and defy the physi. 


empire's fall or its regeneration. 
And sol am not pleading for India to prastise 
non-violence because it is weak. I want her to prac- 

| tise non-violence being conscious of her strength 
and power. No training in arms is required for 
realisation of her strength, We seem to need it 
because we seem to thiwk that we are but a lump 


4 


ne oeenneemnnesennanin 


eal combination of a whole world. What is the 
meaning of Rama, a mere human __ being, with 
his host of monkeys, pitting himself against the inso- 
lent strength of ten-headed Ravan surrounded in sup- 
posed safety by the raging waters on all sides of 
Lanka ? Does it not mean the conquest of physical 
might by spiritual strength ? However, beinga prac- 
tical man, I do not wait till India recognises the 
practicability of the spiritual life in the political 
world. India considers herself to be powerless and 
paralised before the machine-guns, the fanks and 
the aeroplanes of the English, And she takes up 
non-co-operation out of her weakness. It must still 
serve the same purpose, namely, bring her delivery 
from the crushing weight of British injustice if a 
sufficient number of people practise it. 

I isolate this non—co-operation from Sinn Feinism, 
for, it is so conceived as to be incapable of being 
offered side by side with tiolence. But I invite 
even the school of violence to give this peaceful 
non-co-operation a trial, {t will not fail through 
its inherent weakness, It may fail because of poverty 
of response. Then will be the time for real danger. 
The high-souled men, who are‘unable to suffer na- 
tional humiliation any longer, will want to vent 
their wrath. They will take to violence. So far 
as I know, they must perish without delivering 
themselves or their country from the wrong. 
India takes up the doctrine of the sword, she may 
gain momentary victory. Then India will cease to 
be the pride of my heart, 1 am wedded to India be- 
cause lowe my all to her. I believe absolutely 
that she has a mission for the world. She is not to 
copy Europe blindly. India’s acceptance of the 
doctrine of the sword will be the hour of my trial. 
I hope I shall not be found wanting. My religion 
has no geographical limits, If Ihavea living faith 
in it, it will transcend my love for India herself. 
My life is dedicated to service of India through 
the religion of non-violence which I believe to be 
the root of Hinduism, 

Meanwhile I urge those who distrust me, not to 
disturb the even working of the struggle that has 
Just commenced, by inciting to violence in the belief 
that I want violence. I detest secrecy as a sin. Let 
them give non-violent non-co-operation a trial and 
they will find that I had no 
whatsoever, 
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COURTS AND SCHOOLS. 


; (By M. K. Gandhi) 
The Non-Co-operation Committee has included 
in the first staze, boycott of law-courts 
and of Goverament schooly and coll 


by lawyors 
eyes by parents 
kuow that, it 
is only my reputation as: a worker 
which hus saved ‘me 


or scholars as the case may be, | 


and fighser, 
f ) ry Or ae pS 

pean : rom @u Open charge of lunacy 
or having given the advice 


about boy C tt Of C 


I venture howey 


er to claim some method about 
my madness, 


; 
It dovs not require much refléction 


It 
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to see that it is through courts that a government 
establishes its authority and it is through schools 
that it manufagtures clerks and other employees. 
They are both healthy institutions when the gov- 
ernment in charge of them is onthe whole just. 
They aredeath-traps when the government is unjust. 


First as to lawyers. 


No newspaper has combated my views on non- 
co-operation with so much pertinacity and ability 
as the Allahabad Leader. It nas ridiculed my views 
on lawyers expressed in my booklet, ‘Indian Home 
Rule,’ written by me in 1908, I adhere to the views 
then expressed. And if I find time I hope to 
elaborate them in these columns, But I refrain 
from so doing for the time being as my special 
views have nothing to do with my advice on the 
necessity of lawyers suspending practice, I submit 
that national non-co-operation requires suspension 
of their practice by lawyers. Perhaps no one Cco- 
operates with a government more than lawyers 
through its law-courts, Lawyers interpret laws to 
the people and thus support authority. It is for 
that reason that they are styled officers of the court. 
They may be called honorary office-holders. It 
is said that it is the lawyers who have put up the 
This 
is no doubt partly true. But that does not undo 
the mischief that is inherent in the profcssion, Su 
when the nation wishes to paralyse the Government, 
that profession, if it wishes to help the nation to 
bend the Government to its will, must suspend 
practice But, say the critics, the Government will 
be too pleased, if the pleaders and barristers fell 
into the trap laid by me. I do not believe it, 
What is true in ordinary times is not true in extra- 
ordinary times, In normal times the Government 
may resent fierce criticism of their manners and 
methods by lawyers, but in the face of fierce action 
they would be loath to part with a single lawyer’s 
support through his practice in the courts, 


Moreover, in my scheme, suspension does not 
mean stagnation. ‘he lawyers are not to suspend 
practice and enjoy rest. They will be expected to 
induce their clients to boycott courts. ‘hey will 
improvise arbitration-boards in order to settle dis- 
pates, A nation, that is bent on forcing justice 
from an unwilling government, has little time for 
engaging in mutual quarrels. This truth the law- 
yers will be expected to bring home to their clients. 
he readers may not know that many vf the most 
noted lawyers of England suspended their work 
during the late war, ‘he lawyers, then, upon tem- 
porarily leaving their profession, became whole-time 
workers instead of being workers only during their 
recreation hours. Real politics are not a game. The 
late Mr, Gokhale used to deplore that 
had not gone beyond treating politics 
pastime. We have no notion as to how much 
tae country has lost by. reason of amateurs 
having managed its battles with the serious-minded, 
trained and wholetime-working bureaucracy, 


we 
as a 
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The critics then argue that the lawyers will 
starve, if they leave their profession, This cannot 
be said of the Sinhas of the profession. They do 
at times suspend work for visiting Europe or other- 


bought their honours at too great a price easily 
to sacrifice them. I make a present of the argu- 
ment to the objectors, and ask, what about the pa- 


' rents of school-children and the grown up college- 


wise, Of those who live from hand to mouth, if | 


they are honest men, each local Khilafat Committes 
can pay them an honorarium against fuil time 
service, 

Lastly, for Mahomedan lawyers, it has been sug- 
gested that if they stop their practice, Hindus will 


take it up. I hoping Hindus will at least show | ; 
oe ee ae ic” | to be unable to manage our own education in total 


the negative courage of not touching their Muslim 


th ’s client if they d t sus d their | 
ee oven LE Chey Oe ae epend their | should manage the education of its own children. 


own practice. But I am sure no religiously minded 
Musulman will be found to say that they can carry 
on the fight only if the Hindus stand side by side 
with them in sacrifice. If the Hindus do as they 


must, it will be to their honour and for the common | 
good of both, But the Musulmans must go forward | 


whether the Hindus join them or not. If it is a 
matter of life and death with them, they must not 
count the cost. No cost is too heavy for the pre:ser- 
vation of one’s honour, especially religious honour, 
Only they will sacrifice who cannot abstain. Forced 
sacrifice is no sacrifice. It will not last. A move- 
ment lacks sincerity when it is supported by unwil- 
ling workers under pressure. The Khilafat move- 
ment will become an irresistible force when every 
Musulman treats the peace terms as an individual 
wrong. No man waits for others’ help or sacrifice 
in matters of private personal wrong. He seeks help 
no doubt, but his battle against the wrong goes on 
whether he gains help or not. If he has justice on 
his side, the divine law isthat he does get help. 
God is the help of the helpless. When the Pandava 
brothers were unable to help Draupadi, God came 
to the rescue and saved her honour. The Prophet 
was helped by God when he seemed to be forsaken 


by men. 


Now for the Schools. 

I feel that if we have not the courage to sus- 
pend the education of our children, we do not deserve 
to win the battle. 

The first stage includes renunciation of honours 
or favours. As a matter of fact no government 
bestows favours without taking more than the 
favours are worth. It would bea bad and extra- 


vagant government which threw away its favours. | 


In a government broad--based upon a people’s will, 
we give our lives to secure a trinket which is a 
symbol of service. Under an unjust government 
which defies a people’s will, rich Jagirs become a 
sign of servitude and dishonour. Thus considered, 
the schools must be given up without a moment's 
thought, 

For me the whole scheme of non-co-operation is 
among other things a test ofthe intensity and extent of 
our feeling. Are we genuine? Are we prepared to 
suffer? It has been said that we may not expect 
much response from title-holders, for they have 
never taken part in national affairs and have 


| 


students? They have no such intimate connection 
with the Government as the title-holders, Do they 


| or do they not feel enough to enable them to 


sacrifice the schooling ? 

But I contend that there is no sacrifica invol- 
ved in emptying the schools. We must be specially 
unfit for non-co-operation if we are so helpless as 
independence of the Government. Every village 
I would not depend upon Government aid, If there 
is a real awakening the schooling need not be in- 
terrupted for a single day. The very school-masters 
who are now conducting Government-schools, if they 
are yood enough to resign their office, could take 
charge of national schools and teaeh our child- 
ren the things they need, and not make of the 
majority of them indifferent clerks, I do look to the 
Aligarh College to give the lead in this matter. 
‘The moral effect created by the emptying of our 
Madrassas will be tremendous. I doubt not that 
the Hindu parents and scholars would not fail to 
copy their Musulman brethren, 

Indeed what could be grander education than 
that the parentsand scholars should put religious 
sentiment before a knowledge of letters? If there- 
fore no arrangement could be immediately made for 
the literary instruction of youths who might be 
withdrawn, it would be most profitable training 
for them to be able to work as volunteers for the 
csuse which may necessitate their withdrawal from 
Government schools. For as in the case of the law- 
yors, so in the case of boys, my notion of withdrawal 
does not mean an indolent life, The withdrawing 
boys will, each according to his worth, be expected 
to take their share in the agitation, 


OPIUM TRAFFIC RENEWAL. 
To the Editor of ‘ Young India,’ 
Sir, 

May I call theattention through your columns 
to the scandal of the continuance of the opium 
traffic from India in spite of the verdict of the 
whole civilised world? We are still sending opium 
into China by back-door methods, The sales to 
Indo-China are enormous and any one can_ easily 
seo that it is filtering through into China itself. 
The same is probably true of the excessive sales 
at the Straits’ Settlements andin Java, where very 


' Jarge numbers of Chinese, having direct commercial 


relations with China, are congregated. The only 
certain check upon the traffic, which has been con- 
demned by the whole civilised world, isto ‘ration’ 
opium to each country, Let the maximum for me- 
dical requirements for that country’s population be 
allowed and then prohibit any further sale to that 


country. But unfortunately immense profits are 
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at Islamia College Station, a noise came from the 
female compartment, every man heard it. After that 
these two, one that was slain and the other who 
was hurt, ran towards the female compartment. 
There two British soldiers were standing below and 


which is now being made, before co-operation with the | one soldier was standing in the female compart- 
Indian Government can be renewed, this evil of the | ment, whom the slain dragged down from the com- 
opium traffic should not be left out of sight. partment. They began to fight. The two parties 
A certain field outside Jerusalem was once bought | then threw stones at each other, the train started 
with the thirty pieces of silver, which represented | and the soldiers took their seats in some front car- 
the blood-money earned by Judas Iscarviot. Tho | riages, The slain and the wounded sat in the 
field was called “ Aceldama,’ This word, being in- | female compartment. When the train arrived at 
terpreted, means “ The Field of Blood.” There are | Kachagarhi, the two soldiers got down firss from 
many aceldamas—‘Fields of Blood’—in India today - | the train and whistled and then the third got down 
They actually cover over 700,000 acres. ‘The soil | and two of them ran towards the fort and third 
of Be Ee as peas not bhiis be stained 2s a remained standing. The two soldiers broughta column 
reais Bt oe intended to destroy men’s | of soldiers towards the train and the sepoys after 
; Yours faithfully, formation charged their guns with cartridges and 

Shantiniketan. C. F. Anprews, set bayonets to them and surrounded the train. 
After that one qcficer withsome soldiers, sword in 


THE PESHAWAK INCIDENT. hand, came towards the train from the fort and 
STATEMENTS Or EYE-WITNESSES. began to search the train in accompaniment with 


= _ | those British soldiers, Having seen two or three 
we = Tengi, | other compartments they came tothe female com- 
[eb io the “train from “Pothawar partment where the deceased and the wounded were 
Cant. When the train arrived at Islamia College ae pea a as ag 
Station, noise was made in the female compartment a ek be oo ee ae 
that British soldiers had jumped into that eompart- as soldiers Oe 
ment, Habib Ullah (deceased) and myself went to wounded, and dragged them down. When they had 
the female compartment. Two soldiers were standing fallen-on the gras eas a go ped tp. ere 
on the platform and one was in the female com- = aes pie 2 Cer ee 
partment. We asked him to get down, but he re. him with his sword and ordered the sepoys to fi-s 

fused, hence we had to pull him down, Then they Se ee ote apa ; 
began to beat us, We alsa beat them. They hurled Then the soldiers and the officer tock the rifles 
stones at usand we threw stones at them. The from the sepoys’ hands and began to attack the 
train whistled and started. The soldiers ran and csoeaned and ee oe eee 
got into a compartment. We sat in the female com- end, The deceased caught the bayonet in his hand 
partment with our mothers and sisters, When the | whereupon the officer releasing the rifle fired at 
train arrived at Kachagarhi, those soldiers got down him. Then the British soldiers alsc fired at him. 
and they whistled hard and ran towards the fort | 1be deceased exclaimed ‘Allaho~Akbar” and passed 
away peacefully, The train had to be detained for 


wherefrom they brought more soldiers and ran 
towards the train and surrounded it, In the mean. two hours and then preceeded again and I also went 
in the same train to Jamrud., 


time an officer holding a naked sword in hand, 
came running with more men. The officers and gol- 
diers began to search the train and came to the Secretary Khudamul Muhajarin telephoned to 
female compartment where we were sitting. The | the Political Tahsildar not to allow the Kafla in 
soldiers pointed us out to the officer that there we | question to proceed, Afterwards the Secretary him- 
were, The officer ordered us to get down, thereupon self went and asked him. The Political Officer how- 
the soldiers got into. the compartment and forcibly | &Ver allowed the Kafla to go without evan passports, 
dragged us out. Habib Ullah martyr was about to | for the simple reason that the truth might not be 
get up when the officer hit him with sword and he | disclosed. 
again fell, The soldiers took the guns from Indian | 
aoldiers and began to hit us with bayonets and the | 
| 


to be made out of the sale and from these profits 
the great military and civil expenditures are partly 
met. It needs, however, no longer to be argued in | 
detail, how iniquitous such « mode of obtaining 
revenue is, Surely, inthe demand of righteousness, 


Evidence tendered by Ghulam Hyder Khan s/o 
Mohammed Hai Qurreshi, inhabitant of Peshawar, 
C, Division. 

3 spccnsiss “On 8th July when this inci 
tat - y 1S incident hap. 
nt ee ried ea , Chunnan s/o Mian pened I was going to Jamrud by Railway on Maal 
Mukarab Kb y a uhail, residence Mohalla | sonal business. I was in the same train in which 
Poshnaig Clty. agatoot, occupation milk seller, | this incident happened. When the train reached 
: Islamia College Station and stopped 

) pped, a hue and 

ai prio aha ms July 1920, I was tuking | was raised, which reached the ears of averyboay 4 
Ka by train, When the train arrived | was heard that the soldiers bad got into the fetnala 


butt-ends, I received injury from a bayonet in head 
I ran but fell and swooned. 
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compartment, and they must be turned out, In the trying to get up and the othcer gave him a stroke 


moantime the deceased and the wounded weut in a 
direction from which noise came, and got into the 
female compartment. They “Soldiers” were asked 
not to enter, and one was forcibly dragged out of 
the female compartment. Upon this the two soldiers, 
who were standing outside, and we three making in 
all five, were struggling. Inthe meantime tho train 
whistled and the train steamed off. The deceased 
and the wounded both got inside the female com- 
partment, When the train reached Kachayvarhi, a 
sharp sound of whistle was heard and one or two 
soldiers were seen running towards the fort, and 
after a few minutes the same two soldiers with a 
column of military sepoys came running to the train, 
and surrounded the train. After them some sepoys 


and an officer, with nacked sword in hand, came ' 


near the train andsoon after coming boran to search 
it, When two or three compartments had been 
searched the deceased and the wounded were both 
ruthlessly dragged out from ths train and thrown 
down on the ground. Immediately after falling down 
the deceased vot up from the ground, Upon this the 
officor attacked lim with sword and the deceased 
again fell down upon the yround, The officer 
ordered to tire, Then the soldiers forcibly took 
the rifles from the Sepoys and began to attack with 
bayonets and butts, whereupon the slain began to 
throw stones, Upon this according to the order of 
the officer, they and the officer beyan io fire at 
him. Many shots were fired. The deceased after 
receiving bullets fell flat on the ground. No man 
could get out from the train to help them, as the 
train was surrounded by the Sepoys with loaded 
guns and fixed bayonets, ‘The Sepoys were telling 
all not to yet down otherwise every one will be 
shot dead, It is the order of our officer. The train 
was delayed for some two hours and then 
started for Jamrud. 
of my business. Having seen the Sahib Bahadur I 


because the Political Tehsildar and the Deputy 
Inspector of Police were making inquiries. Then 


both the deceased and the wounded were put in the 
train and reached Cantonment station. 


Evidence of Faslur Rahman s/o Wilayat Ahmed, 
Amritsar, at present in Peshawar accuension service 
Mohalla Khudadad Kabli Durwaza Peshawar. 

He saysi—When at about three the train reach- 
ed Kachagarhi, 1 was standing on the road facing 
the fort, The soldiers got down from the train and 


whistled and afterwards one soldier vot down from | 


the first class, After whistling the two 


Sepoys and surrounded tlie train. After this an 
officer, with naked sword in hand and with some 
Sepoys, came running to the train and began to 
search the train. 


had been searched then the deceased and the 


wounded were drayyed out of the femalo compart- | 
ment and they fell upon the ground, He was | 


she | 


poet to dammadage poo | that Indian women were stripped naked, or flogged, or 


‘ ea ; | outraged, 
went in the same train to Peshawar. While return- | 


ing the train stopped for some time at Kachagarhi | 


soldiers | 
entered the fort runniny. They again came back | 


running to the train accompanied by a column of | 


When two or three compartments | 


of sword. The deceased again fell down on the 
ground, The officer gave the order for firing. The 
Indian Sepoys refused to comply. The British 


soldiers aud the officer snatched the rifles from the 
Sepoys and began to attack the deceased and the 
wounded with bayonets and butt-ends. Then the 
deceased began to throw stones. The officer and 
the soldiers then began to fire at him. The deceased 
fell flat upon the ground beciuse of the shots, No- 
body could come out to help them as the train was 
surrounded by the Sepoys, with fixed bayonets, who 
said that it was their officer’s order that any one 
getting down will be shot, . Owing to this fear 
nobody could get down. The train stopped for 
nearly two hours and then started for Jumrud. Then 
Icame back to Peshawar with myservant by Tonga. 


Mr. MONTAGU AND Mrs. NAIDU. 


The following is the correspoudence referred to 
in Mrs, Naidu’s letter to Mr, Gandhi:— 
(First Letrer to Mrs. Naipu,) 


India Office, 
Whitehall, S. W, I, 
9th July, 1920, 
JMMEDIATE. 
Mapamy 

I am directed by the Secretary of State for India to 
invite your attention to the report of a public meeting 
at Kingsway Hall on the 3rd June, published by the 
organisers of the meeting. You are reported therein 
( page I7 ) to have said:-“‘My sisters were stripped naked; 
they were flogged; they were outraged’, As you have 
made no correction, the Secretary of State is bound to 
assume that you were correctly reported, 

Mr. Montagu finds it diflicult to believe that any- 
body could for one moment have thought that suoh 
occurrences were possible; and he finds that these parti- 
cular allegations do not occur in the Report of the 
Committee appvinted by the Indian National Congress 
(to which you appeared to refer as the authority for them) 
or intlie Evidence collected by that Committee; and 
nothing in that Report or Evidence justifies the allegation 


Mr. Montagu has satisfied himself that the statements 
that women were stripped naked, or tlogged, or outraged 


during the operation of Martial Law in the Punjab are 


of course absolutely untrue. He therefore requests you 


\ to withdraw immediately the charges which you are 
reported to have made publicly, and for which, if cor- 


rectly reported, you alone sppear to be responsible, and 


‘to give to your withdrawal the same publicity as was 


given to the original statements, or if you are prepared 
to maintain the accuracy Of these specific charges, to 
produce justification for them. The Secretary of State 
reserves the right of publishing this letter, but before 
doing 80, proposes to await your reply, up to Wednesday 
morning, the 12th July, 
Tam, Madam, 
Your obedient Servant, 
(signed )S. K,. BROWN, 


(SeconD Letter tro Mrs. Narpv.) 
India Office, 
Whitehall, S. W, 1, 


MADAM, 10th Jule, 1020 


Since the despatch of my letter to you yesterday, the 
attention of the Secretary of State lias been called to 
statement No. 147 printed on p. 194 of the Report of the 
National Congress Sub-Cowmmittes, 
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Having regard to the general objects of the meeting, 
to the case which you desired to make to your audience, 
and to the context of your remarks, the Secretary of 
of State does not think that thischarge can be the allega- 
tion which you had in mind. Itis an allegation wholly 
unconnected with Martial Law procedure, made against 
Indian Police constables and not against what you 
described as ‘Martial Authorities,” It is not specifically 
referred tu in the Congress Report, 

If, however, this allegation which does appaar in the 
Report or the Evidence published by the Congress Sub- 
Committee, is the foundation of your statement, he asks 
you to make it clear that you had no reason to make 
such a charge against any ‘Martial Authority,” and tuat 
you had in your mind only an allegation made against 
the subordinate police in the course of search for 
stolen property. 

I am to add that paragraph 40 of the Government 
cf India’s despatch of 3rd May last” in which enyuiry is 
promised into such cases of alleved ill-treatment, obvi- 
ously applies to this case. The Secretary of State, has 
also, however, directed special enquiry into this matter, 
and hopes in due course to be in a position to state to 
the public the results of the enquiry. 

fam, Madam, 
Your obedient Servant, 


(signed) 5S. K. BROWN, 


(Mrs, Natpu’s Reprry.) 
Duke’s Hotel, 
39 St. James’s Place, 
Seam, 
July 12th, 1920, 
To: 
The Rt. Hon. E S. Montagu, 
Secretary of State for india, 
India Office. 


Dear Sir, 
I’ am inreceipt of the letters of the 9th and 10th 
inst., sont me by your Secretary at your direction. 


I notice that the statements contained in the first 
letter are considerably modified in the second. While | 
the first categorically denies the existence of any evi- | 
dence published by the Congress Sub-Committee to justi- 
fy the remarks mide in my Kingsway Hall Speoch to 
which you refer, the second on the contrary admits that 
there is such evidence, but that the outrages were the 
work. of the police and not of Martial Law Authovitire 

T am surprised that you should attempt to make 
such a fine distinction, the materiality of which is not 
obvious, when the police were an integral part of the 
Martial Law machinery and, admittedly were serving 
the purposes of “Martial Law Authorities” inasmuch as 
these outrages were perpetrated by them to procure evi- 
dence for the Martial Law Tribunals. 

In any case, if you turn to my speech itself, the 
report of which is not entirely accurate, you will note 
that there are only two intances of outrage upon women 
which { have specifically attributed to Martial Law 
Authorities, These remarks were based upon several 
statements made by these women themselves, which 
read thus :— 

STATEMENY 581, PAGE 866, MADE BY TWENTY-THREE WoMEN. 


‘We were called from our housesor wherever we were 
and collected near the school. We were asked to remove 
our veils. We were abused and harassed to give out 
the name of Bhai Mool Singh as having lectured against 


the Government, This incident occurred at the end of 


ener cere ec a A AEP ETE TELLS ET ALD 


Baishakh last in the morning in Mr. Bosworth Smith’s 
He spat at us, and said many bad things. 
He beat some of us with sticks. We were made to stand 
in rows and to hold our ears. He abused as also, saying 
“Flies, what can you doif I shoot you?” 
PASSAGK FROM STATEMENT 362, PAGE 561, 

wo While the men were at the Bungalow, he rode 
to our village, taking back with him all the women who 
met him on the way carrying fuod for their men to tia 
Bungalow. Weaching the village, he wvat round the 
lanes and ordered all wemen to come out of their houses, 
himself forcing them out with sticks, He made us all 
stand near the village Duirw. The women folded their 
hands before him. He beat sone with his stick and spat 
at them and used the foulest and most unmentionable 
languave, He hit me twise and spat in my face. He 
forcibly uncovered the faces of all the women, brushing 
aside the veils with his own stick. 

“Ho repeatedly called us she-asses, bitches, flies and 
swine and said: ‘You were in the same beds with 
your husbands; why did you not prevent them from 
going out todo mischief } Now -rour skirts will be looked 
into by the village constables, He gave mea kick also, 
and ordered us to undergo the torture of holding our 
ears by passing our hands round the iegs while being 
bent double. 


presence, 


This treatment was meted out to us in the absence 
of our nen who were away at the Bangalow.” 

Lhis* statement was corrvburated by eight other women 
who made similar statemen’s. 
PassaGu FROM STATEMENT 589, MADE By MAT CABAN.p. 369, 

On the Oth of Baishakh bullets were fired into our 
village. The village people ran away hither aud thither, 
One European who was on horseback called some oid 


women together and told them that whatever he had done 
( firing ) wasdone well. The old women did not vive 
any reply. He then abused them and beat them with 
a stick. Hethen asked other women to stand in a row, 
Those who had veiled their faces were forced to remove 
their veils. They too were beaten with sticks,” 
FROM STATEMENT [25, pace 177, 

jel am a purdahnashin, I 
public, not even before the servants. 
called down from my house. I went 
(veil), -I was peremptorily. ordered to 
pardah. I was frightened and removed the pardah, 
I was then asked who assaulted Miss Sahib. They 
threatened me that unless I named the assailant, I would 
he given over to the soldiers.” 


Need I remind you that the purdah is as sacred to 
the Indian woman as is her veil to the Catholic nun, and 
forcibly to unveil an Indian womad constitutes in it- 
self a gross outrage ? 

The other instances of outrage to which I draw atten: 
tion in my: speech, were not specifically attributed ta 
any specisl individual. My charges, however, were 
based on statement 147, page 194, which, as you are 
aware, is of too indecent a nature to be quoted here or 
from the public platform. 


I would further refer you to statements 130 and 
131, which deal with the conduct of soldiers and not of 
the police. 


Tam deeply grieved to discover that until now you 
were not cognisant of the statements embodied in the 


‘: i i 
Congress evidence concerning such outrages upon Indian 
women; and I trust that you are causing an exhaus- 
tive and impartial enquiry to be made into such cases 
Yours faithfully, 
(Sd), Sarovinr Natpu, 


never appear in 
I was, however, 
with a pardah 

tako off my 
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CONTENTS. | a device to carry out automatically the policy 
Pace. | of Indian segregation, 

Notes. 1 . * * ad 
ees oe, cari His Excellency the: Viceroy speaking recently in 
More Ohjéctioistmreetedie 3 o .. 4 | the Imperial Legislative Council made the following 

7 solemn declaration : 
Swadeshi ... 43 see Bite: 

Additional Police in Nadiad . ass og “‘JeeeeeLhe position of the Government of India is 
and always will be that there is no justification 
Our Madras Letter _. ad rE -» 6 !in a crown colony or Protectorate for assigning to 
Renunciation of a Rich Grant... ee .. 7 { British Indians a status in any way inferior to 
wees that of any other class of His Majesty's subjects.” 
Now let us review what the Indian demands 


Non-Co-operation Explained—an Interview Pret | 


Notes. 


Distress in Orissa; afreshcalamity—Mistortune 
they say never comes single and so at the top of 
an acute and prolonged famine come reports of heavy 
and sudden.floods which are said to have made 
thousands of people destitute and homeless, We do 


have been and how the British Government has tried 
to meet them, 


* i * 


Indians asked that the encroachment made, 
during and since the war, on their right to purchase 
landed property in the Uplands, which had been ean- 
celled by repeated administrative Acts and gained 
the force of custom and almost the force of law, 
not yet know the exact magnitude of the distress | be forthwith removed. Indians claimed an equal 
caused by the floods, but from the report sent to | electoral status for all of His Majesty’s subjects in 
us by Mr. L, N. Sahu of the Servants of India | East Africa including themselves, The eiectoral 
Society and from what has appeared in press we | system inaugurated recently ignored them altogether. 
can well imagine the seriousness of tne fresh cala- | The power of vote had beea confined to Europeans, 
mity. We only trust that the charitably inclined and only two nominated seats on the Legislative 

| 
| 


persons from the presidency will not only not cease | Assembly had been assigned to them. 
their efforts to allay the distress but will hasten 


with their timely help so as to avert needless 
misery and suffering. . 


Indians demanded to be protected aginst any 
detrimental law being passed in the future concern- 
ing segregation or deportation. Quite recently 

Indians in East Africa—So the Governor | two very abominable bills were on the Government 
of East Africa has after much shilly-shallying programme. The one was entitled ‘Undesirables’ Bill’ 
announced his Indian policy. The ccblegram re- by which any person could be ejected from East 
ceived last week from Hast Africa sums it. up a8 | africa without a trial, without any cause being 
follows : | stated and without appeal, and the other, “Segre- 
| gation of Races Bill” by which Indians could be 
segregated in special areas in townships. Owing 
however to our united protests, these measures 
wore withdrawn. Butit was always feared that 
they might be put forward insome other form, 


Franchise only to two Indian members, Strict racial 
segregation has boen enforced, Landp-urchasing facilities 
are granted on lowlands only. Indian education is to 
‘be improved. Immigration is unchanged. Indians are 
not allowed to purchase business plots in Nairobi. 

* x * 


* * & 


Obviously the drastic territorial division separat- In all these matters what our countrymen have 
ing the coastal land from the uplands has been | now got is just the opposite of what they demanded, 
solemnised by an equally drastic division of races, | We would like to ask, which of these is consistent 
The Governor’s announcement portends to amount | with the declared policy of the Government of India, 
to an official declaration of preserving the Uplands | thehigh-sounding and solemn declaration of the 
as the White Man’s Country.” We are constrained | Imperial Government and above all the highest 
to think that the territorial division was in ityolf | principles of justice and equity ! 
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More about ‘Voluntary’ Repatriation—By a 
strange coiucidence, side by side with theanews from 
East Africa we get a terse telegraphic message from 
South Africa stating that the’Repatriation Scheme is 
being abused by hurrying away as many Indians 
on board as they can manage, from which we infer 
that besides the insufficient accommodation and the 
inhuman way in which the returned emigrants are 
being decked up the steamers, many of them 
are being forcibly repatriated. If this be so, 
it will be a flagrant abuse of the letter and 
‘spirit of the “voluutary” scheme and we have 
no hesitation to say it will defeat the very end in 
view, Indians will resent and resist to a man any 
attempt to ejectcr lure their countrymen out of 
the Colony. Instead of leading upto a peaceful and 
bappy solution, any such misuse of purely voluntary 
repatriation, will simply confuse the issue and make 
the struggle one of greater strife and bitterness. © 

We have already been apprehending the danger 
of an illegitimate use of the scheme bo- 
cause we have had before us a_ speech of 
Mr, Wynne Cole, the special officer in charge 


of carring out the Scheme, in which among others 
he has repeatedly led emphasis on the fact that 
the Government not only re-offers the free passages 
which were granted under the Relief Act but with 
the aid of “recruiters” intends to encowraye and 
induce the Indians to leave the country, (italics ours.) 
Are. these “recruiters” being used to “induce” the 
Indians to go out of the country as they had been 
“induced” to go there? We anxiously await fuller 
information. 

An echo of the British Guiana Colonisation 
Scheme—We are surprised to find Messrs. Luckhoo 
aud Wharton of the B. G. Colonisation Deputation 
who were here not very long back in connection 
_ with their scheme, giving out in their interviews 

toa Guiana paper, Zhe daily Argosy, that their 
scheme had met with the support and approval 
of the Indian Legislative ‘Council, the Imperial 
Indian Citizenship Association and a number of 
public bodies and newspapers and that they had 
even been given ‘permission to start labour 
bureaus in different Centres in India with a view 
to starting the colonisation scheme right away, 
and that ‘at the end of this year or early next 
year the scheme will be fully started and colonists 
will be coming from India.’ So far as we aro 
aware, no resolution. of approval was passed by the 


Legislative Council, or by any other body, and | 


no Indian paper put its endorsement on the scheme 
without solid and substantial reservations, ren 
the report of the sub-committee appointed by the 
Imperial Council was very cautious and only re- 
commended an Indian deputation to go to the Island 
to report on the conditions there before the schemo 
could be finally accepted and adopted. Messrs, 
Luckhoo and Wharton and the other men of the 
Guiana Deputation surely knew this before they 
Jeft India, How is. it then that these gentlemen are 
now asserting that the scheme met with the ap- 


| to return to the colony and this is 


‘successes 


proval of the Indian Community and that they 
were given permission to start their scheme and 
establish labour-bureaus in different centres ? Have 
these bureaus been established and are they “re- 
cruiting colonists” for British Guiana ¢ Dr. Wharton 
is further reported to say that ‘a large uumbor 
of the repatriated immigrants who arrived in,lndia 
last December by the S. S. Sutlej are willing 
due to the 
fact that the conditions in this colony are better 
than those existing in India. We know nothing 
about this, but we should very much like to know 
whether that is so and also whether the labour+ 
bureaus mentioned by Dr. Wharton are working. 


The thirst for Impeachment—The House of 
Lords has acquitted General-Dyer. Yet this was the 
tribunal towhich most of our countrymen in their 
utter simplicity vociferously demanded to appeal. An 


‘impeachment is nothing but a trial by the House 


of Lords according to legal forms, the judgment 
being by a vote of the Peers. We snow know to 
our bitter experience, as we have known of similar 
instances in the past, how even an impeachment 
must end. The truth is that we should learn to 


-be content with our own dispassionate and well- 


considered judgment and not hunger for the decis- 
ion of a law-court, especially when we know that 
it is after all the offenders theraselves that sit as 
a court. For, it is the unchristianised brute spirit 
of the West, more brutalised than ever by the 
and failures of the last war, that ran 
riot in April 1919 and sought to protect itself by 
killing bodies and souls in the ‘Punjab and again 
with imperialistic caution affected to make 
amends in the Commons, but the spirit could not 
rest till it frankly let itself out in the Lords, 


How British Ministers yield—The Russo- 
Polish imbroglio is one of the riddles for the Euro- 
pean statesmen to solve. To risk a war with So- 


viet Itussia and respect the professed aims of the 


Supreme Council for defending Poland, or to ref- 
rain from such a war and avoid its dangerous conse- 


quences, has been the true question behind all the 


tall talk of the Allied statesmen, Great Britain 
however, itis said, has (for the time, at least) 
chosen the no war policy as a safer course. Had 
she drifted into a war with Russia, the So- 


viets would have, says the Zimes of India, ‘carried 


the war into Persia, Afghanistan and Mesopotamia,’ 


Perhaps worse than this for Great Britain -would 
have been the other consequence of the war, viz., 
the general strike of the Labour Party. Speaking 
of the strike the Times uses the words “internal 
revolution.” It explains: ‘The King’s Government 
is still vested in the three states of the Realm; 
if a considerable section of the people set’ them: 
selves against the decisions of these Estates, and 
resort to measures to defeat them, even if those 
measures take no more violent form than a- general 
strike, ib is in effect a revolution,” 


* * ® 
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It was the dread of this revolution that intlu- 
enced Great Britain’s decision. This effect of the 
Labour strike has a lesson for us. We see that the 
masses in Great Britain can hy their non-co-opera- 
tion influence the foreign policy of the British 
Government. Why should we not be able to bring 
about by our non-co-operation a similar change in the 
mind of our Government ? Our demands are un- 
disputedly just. Our methods are clean, To plead 
against action on account of our unpreparedness 
and want of organisation is to acknowledge our 
inability and our incompetence to live as a self- 
governing and self-respecting nation, Wedo need 
the self-confidence and the organising powers of 
the English people, but these can be achieved 
only by action. 


ge 


* * 
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news of this massacre reached the ears of Ambrose, 
bishop of Milan. Filled with grief and horror he 
retired into the country ‘to indulge his grief ‘and to 
aveid the presenee of Theodosius,’ But satisfied that 
a timid silence would render him an accomplice of 
the king’s guilt, he represented in a private letter 
the enormity of the crime, He also had a personal 
interview with Theodosius when the archbishop, ‘in 
the tone: and language of an ambassador of Heaven, 
declared that private contrition (which the emperor 
had already resolved to do) was not sufficient to 
atone for a public fault or to appease the justice of 
the offended Deity. Theodosius accepted the rigo- 
rous conditions of peace and pardon laid down by 
Ambrose, and stripped of the ensigns of royalty the 
emperor solicited, with tears and sighs, the pardon 
of his sins. Upon this the great historian, Gibbon, 


—'he dread of the Labour Strike igs significant | rightly remarks, ‘“ The example of this emperor may 


from another point of view. It is often asked by 
some Englishmen, what on earth the Indian Musul- 
mans have to do with the grievanees of non Indian 
Musulmans that the British Covernment should 
change their Turkish policy? One may now ask 
these Englishmen to state the connection between 
the Soviet Government and the British Labour, and 
explaim the submission of the-British Government to 
the lattar’s dictates, They must know that the feelings 
of the Indian Musulmans for the Khalifa are of a 
long-standing and of a holier nature as distinguished 
from those of the British Labour for the Soviet 
Government, The latter is only a ptoduct of yes- 
tealay and its connection with the Brivish Labour is 
quite of a material nature. Just or unjust, the strike of 
a section of the people in Great Britain bends the (iov- 
ernment to its will. But here even the purest pleadings 
of the whole nation seem to fall on deaf ears. It 
therefore remains for our conscientious people t» 
stand up for the just cause till itis vindicated. 


The duty of men of religion—Kings’ own 
conscience trained and watched by fearless, holy 
priests, was considered a sufficient’ guarantee. of 
just government in ancient India. Priests used to 
assume the role of guardians and representatives 
of the people; their decisions were accepted by 
kings as final, Such correctives of unjust govern- 
ment are also found in European history. An inci- 
dent, where a king submitted to the just dictates 
of a fearless, holy priest, would well contrast with 
the narrow policy of our Government, who with their 
false ideas of prestige, disregard the wishes of a 
whole nation in connection with the Punjab tragedy. 


Theodosius the Great, the Emperor of the East- 
ern Empire, in 390 A. D, received intelligence that 
one of his lieutenants was cruelly murdered by the 
people of Thessalonica, He got impatient. of the 
dilatory forms of a judicial inquiry and _ ordered 
that the blood of his lieutenant should be expiated 


by the blood of the guilty people. His officers, 
however, inviting the people to witness games, mas- 


sacred, without discrimination of innocence or 
guilt, a large number from the gathering. The 


| Ww 


| 
| 
| 
| 


prove the beneficial influence of those principles 
hich could force « monarch, exalted above the 
apprehension of human pun{shment, to respect the 
laws and ministers of an invisible judge.” 


Besides illustrating the duty of a. dutiful ruler, 
this instance also shows how an undaunted subject 
can resent a criel act of his Sovereign. Ambrose 
refused to admit Theodosins to the uchariat 
till he had done public penance. This is one of the © 
many instances even from European nistory showing 
how a Christian refused to co-operate with his 
unjust sovereign till the latter had purged himself 
of his sin. 

* 


* * 


If a sovereign persists in his injustice, the duty 
of his subject, Christian, Hindu .or Musulmga, is 
clear. ‘his duty has been bravely performed by 
men of different religions, of different ages and in 
ditferent countries, In Kurope or in India, it was 
more difficult to perform this duty in a monarchi- 
cal period than now. But a spirited soul bends to 
no circumstances, when once ‘the duty is clear, An 
incident from. the Mahratta History illustrates it. 


When Narainrao Peshwa was murdered, his 
uncle and successor Raghunathrao was suspected of 
having a baad in the crime. The ministers in- 
cluding Kam Shastree, chief judge of the court, 
resolved that it wason every account advisable to 
support Raghunathrao’s right to the succession as long 
as there was even the least evidence in his favour, 
But when Ram Shastree ascertained from Raghu- 
nathrao himself that he had participated | in the 
fall of his nephew, the undaunted Shastree declared 
to Ragunathrao, “J will neither accept of employ- 
ment, nor enter Poona, whilst you preside in the 
administration,” ‘He kept his word, and retired 
to a sequestered village near Waee’,, eays Grant Duff, 


| 


It is men of Ram Sha&tree’s stuff that render 


nome, eae p. j 4 he 
a government civilized and adorn the service they 


| belong to, 


——— 


qr ergo 
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MORE OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 
( By M. K. Gandhi;) 

Swadeshmitran is one of the most influential 
famil dailies of Madras, It is widely read. Every 
thing appeariag in its columns is envitled to re- 
spect. The Editor has suggested some practical 
difficulty in the way of non-co-operation. 1 would 
_ therefore like, to the best of my ability, to deal 

with them, 
I do not know where the information has beon 
derived from that I have given up the last two stages 
of non-co-operation. What I have said is that they 
are a distant goal. I abide by it. I admit that 
all the stages are fraught with some danger, but 
the last two are fraught with the greatest—the 
last most of all. The stages have been fixed with 
a view to running the least possible risk, The last 
two stages will not be taken up unless the com- 
mittee has attained sufficient control over the people 
to warrant the beliefs that the laying down of arms 
or suspension of taxes will, humanly speaking, be 
free from an Outbreak of violence on the part of 
the people. I do entertain the belief that it is 
possible for the people to attain the discipline 
necessary for taking the two steps. When once 
they realise that violence is totally unnecessary 
to bend an unwilling government to their will 
and that the result: can be obtained with certain- 
ty by dignified non-co-operation, — they 
will cease to think of violence even by 
way of retaliation. The fact is that hitherto 

wé hav2 not attempted to take concerted and dis- 
ciplined action from the masses. Some day, if we 
aré to become truly a self-governing nation, that 
attempt has to be made. The present, in my opi- 
nion, is a propitious movement, Every Indian feels 
the insult to the Punjab as a personal wrong, every 
Musulman resents the wrong done tothe Khila- 
fat. There is therefore a favouaais atmosphere for 
expecting cohesive and restrained movement on the 
part of the masses. 


So far as response is concerned, I ayree with 
the Editor that the quickest and the largest res- 
ponse is to be expected in the matter of suspension 
of payment of taxes, but as I have said, so long as 
the masses are not educated to appreciate the 
value of non-violence even whilst their holdings are 


being sold, so long must it te difficult to take u up 
the last stage into any appreciable extent, 


I agree too that a sudden withdrawal of the 
| military and the police will be a disaster if we 
have not acquired the ability to protect ourselves 
against robbers and thieves. But I suggest that 
when we are ready to call out this military and the 
police cn an extensive scale, we would find our- 
selves in a position to defend ourselves, If the 
police and the military resign from patriotic 1o- 


_ ee 


tives, I would certainly expect them to perform 
the same duty as national volunteers, not as hire- 
lings but as willing protectors of the life and liberty 
of their countrymen. The movement of non-co-ope- 
ration is one of automatic adjustment, If the Gov- 
ernment schools are emptied, I would certainly 
expect national schools to come into being. If the 
lawyers as a whole suspended practice, they would 
devise arbitration courts and the nation will have 
expeditious an! cheaper method of settling private 
disputes aud awarding punishment to the wrong doer. 
[may add that the Khilafat Committee is fully 
alive tothe difficulty of the task andis taking all 
vhe necessary steps to meet the contingencies as 
they aris | 
Regarding tho leaving of civil employment, no 


danger is feared, because no one will leave his em- 


ployment, unless he is in a position to find support 
for himself and family either through friends or 
otherwise. 62 

Disapproval of the proposed withdrawal of 
students betrays, in my humblé opinion, lack of ap- 
preciation of the true natwre of non-co-operation, 
It is true enough that we pay the money wherewith 
our children are educatéd. But when the ggency 
imparting the education has become corrupt, we 
may not employ it without partaking of the agent's 
corruption. When students leave schools or colleges 
I hardly imapine that the teachers will fail 
to perceive thé advisibility of themselves resigning. | 
But even ifthey do not, money can hardly be allowed 
to count where honour or religion are the stake, 

As to the boycott of the councils, it is not the 
entry of the Moderates or any other persons that 
matters s0 much.as the entry of those who believe in 
non-co-operation. You may not co-operate at the top 
and non-co-operate at the bottom, - A councillor can- 


not remain in the council and ask the gumasta who 
cleans the council table to resign. 


SWADESHI. 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

In criticising my article entitled ‘The Music of the 
Spinning Wheel’ the “Leader” the other day attribu- 
ted to me the ideas that I have never entertained, 
And it is necessary for the purposé of understanding 
the true value of Swadeshi, to correct some of the 
current fallacies, The Leader considers that I am 
putting back the hands of the clock of progress by 
attempting to replace mill-:nade cloth and mill-spun 
yarn by hand-woven and hand-spun yarn. Now, I 
am making no such attempt at all. I have no 
quarre] with the mills, My views are incredibly 
simple, India requires nearly 13 yards of cloth per 
head per year, She produces, | believe, less than half 
the amount, India grows ali the cotton she needs, 
She exports several million bales of cotton to Japan 
aud Lancashire and receives much of it batk in ma- 


| nufactured calico although she is capable of produ 


cing all the cloth and all the yarn necessary 


| for supplying her wants by hand-weavia 
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and hand-spinning. India needs to supplement her 
main occupation, agriculture, with some other em- 
ployment. Hand-spinning is tho only such employ- 
ment for millions. It was the national employment 
& century ago. It is not true to say that economic 
pressure and modern machinery destroyed hand- 
spinning and hand-weaving. This great industry 
was destroyed or almost destroyed by extraordinary 
and immoral means adopted by the East India 
Company. This national industry is capable of 
being revived by exertion and a change in the na- 
tional taste without damaging the mill industry. 
Increase of mills is no present remedy for 
supplying the deficiency. The difficulty can 
be easily supplied only by handspinning and 
handweaving. If this employment were revived, 
it would prevent sixty million rupees from being 
annually drained from the country and distribute 
the amount among Jacsof poor women in their own 
cottages. I therefore consider Swadeshi as an auto- 
matic, though partial, solution of the problem of 
India’s grinding powerty. It also constitutes a 
ready-made insurance policy in times of scarcity 
of rain. 

_ But two things are needful to bring about the 
needed revival—to create a taste for Khaddar and to 
provide an organisation for the distribution of 
carded cotton and collection of yarn against 
payment. 


Iu one year, by the silent labourjof a few men, 
several thousand rupees have been distributed in 
Gujarat among several thousand poor women who 
are glad enough to earn a few piee per day to buy 
milk for their children ete. 


The argument does not apply to the sugar 
industry as the ‘‘Leader” has attempted. There is 
not sufficient cane grown in India to supply India’s 
wants, Sugar was never a national and supple- 
mentary industry. Foreign sugar has not supplanted 
Indian sugar. India’s wants of sugar have grown 
and she therefore imports more sugar. But this 
importation does not institute a drain in the 
sense in which importation of. foreiga cloth does. 
Production of more sugar means more scientific 
agriculture, more and better, machinery for crushing 
and refining. The sugar industry therefore stands 
on a different platform, .Swadeshi in sugar is de- 
sirable, Swadeshi in cloth is an urgent necessity, 


ADDITIONAL POLICE IN NADIAD. 

It is more thana year that the inuabitants of Nadiad 
have been protesting against the injustice done to them 
in imposing additional] police upon that town and making 
Banias and Patidars pay for it, Twice did they submit 
petitions to His Excellency the Governor of Bombay. 
fhe Legislative Council too was moved in the matter. 
Readets of “Young India” know the shifting policy 

of the Government in December last, Government 
presumed, as it still does, that Nadiad was a dis- 
turbed area in April 1919, and on that ground it 
professed to justify, in its September session of last 
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year, the location of additional police under section 
25 of the District Police Act, In the same session, 
however, queries regarding the recovery of 
damages rrising out of the Ahmedabad disturbances 
made under the same section, were referred to the 
Hunter Committee by the Government. Mr. Gokuldas 
Talati of Nadiad, dissatisfied with the Govern- 
ment’s inconsistent attitude, applied to the Secretary 
of the Hunter Committee for allowing him to appear 
as a witness, The Secretary, however, replied that 
‘there were no disturbances at Nadiad and that 
place did not fall within the Committee’s investiga. 
tion.’ As the fruit of its persistent efforts how- 
ever, Nadiad did obtain a hearing from the Com- 
mittee. But the Committee held that the measures 
taken tinder sec..25 of the District Pelice Act fell 
outside the scope of their enquiry. Thus the Goy- 
ernment alone remained the sole judge and arbiter 
in the matter of the injustice done to the Ahmedabadis 
and Nadiadis in recovering money from them under 
the above section. We need not recall the com- 
mendable attitude taken by two leaders of Ahmedabad 
in the recovery of the fine, The Nadiad people 
however chose to turn the last stone and a 
resolution was moved once again in the last 
session of the Legislative Council. The Govern. 
ment on its side came forth with its patent argu- 
ments of the so called invasion of the High School 
by the mob and the seditious leaflet, both of which 
had been repiied to in the petitions, Further, while 
attempting to fasten the guilt on the Banias, 
Mr. Robertson on behalf of the Government 
quoted from a ietter of the Collector 
in which it wasstated that ‘they (Banias) were to 
blame for creatiag the spirit of opposition to 
Government, which culminated in the derailment, 
and for closing their shops which gave the signal 
for commotion and excitement to the unruly ele- 
ments in the town.’ Sir George Carmiacel endor- 
sing his official colleague traced the pedigree of the 
disturbances to the preachings (Scil. of Satyagrah) 
in 1918. The true bureaucrat in him however came 
out fully when he told the Council, “ The Collector, 
who knew the state of affairs, thought it (additional 
police) was necessary.” 

The fact was, this very ‘ Collector who knew 
the state of affairs’ wrote on 21st April 1919 


tothe Municipal Board appreciating the general 


respect for law and order maintained by the 
people during the period of excitement and thanked 
the leaders who used their influence in the direction 
of moderation, This letter is now curiously enough 
explained away as meant to be an appeal to the 
leaders to see that nothing untoward wasrepeated | 
The Collector also knows that some of the Patidars 
and Banias have strained every nerve to get hold of 


the real offenders, These genuine co-operators and 
their whole class, who form one-third of the whole 


population of Nadiad, are classed as suspects with- 
out a title of evidence against them, simply because 
they refuse to take things lying low and because 
they conduct peaceful, healthy and vigorous political 


movements, It has never been proved against them 
(Banias and Patidars) that they participated in the 
crime, or that although being in the know they did 
not actively prevent it, or that they were other wise 
in active sympathy with the offenders, These were 
the tests set forth by Mr. Robertson last year as 
principles for locating additional police. 
them could be applied in this case. The Hon. Mr. 
Parekh replying to the debate contended that the 
section of the Act was not applied to the case of a 
town which was peaceful before, and continued peace- 
ful after a particular regrettable incident. The con- 
tention remains unanswered and unanswerable. On 
being put to the vote, however, it need not be told, 
the proposition was lost. Thus the Government 
seals its consent upon an uajust:use of a danger- 
ous section, In matters great or small, the Goy- 
ernment feels “our power shall do a courtesy to 
eur wrath, which men may blame, but not control.” 


OUR MADRAS LETTER. 
YAJNA. 


Some people believe that they can accomplish 
work in Indian polities without calling on men to 
make any serious sacrifice, without taking them 

much outside the daily round of domestic life. In 
their opinion, all programmes involving large sacri- 
fices are inconsistent with the Grahastha life and are 
unpractical. ; 

Men of science discovered long ago that the 
unalterable law of nature is that matter and energy 
cannot either be created or destroyed. No work 
can be done without the expenditure of a definite 
quantity of energy. One form of energy may be 
changed into another, but we cannot ereate some- 
thing out of nothing. This law of “ Conservation 
of Energy” has a counterpart in politics which 
appears not to be realised by the politicians who 
fondly believe that political achievements can be 
made without pain or sacrifice. 

VeAN: TAT Ae YUtara ssrafa: | 
wat cTafrsreangaiseeaeaays |i 

Freedom was lost in this country centuries ago, 
not by mere chance, but owing to the failure on the 
part of the people to perform Yajna, i.e., to put 
forth energy, by uniting in the defence of their 
liberties. To attain freedom again,—it is that, in 
reality, whatever. may be the constitutional formula 
in which it may be expressed,—the people rust 
necessarily, in some shape or other, put forth that 
energy which they failed once to put forth, If a 
stone has fallen down from its place in a tower, in 
order to take it up again, we must apply a definite 
quantity of energy. We might employ any number 
of pulleys or machines, but the quantity cannot be 
altered. So also, lost freedom . 
blished, without a definite fauntity of adhe ie 
some shape or other. 

If all people felt that the peaceful pursuit of 
daily avocations even in a state of servility was the 
right’ and wise thing in life, and that life and do- 
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estic happiness were too precious to be sacrificed, | on which you are sitting, You cannot lift it when 
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| The desire for freedom is strong, the 
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and families too dear to be left destitute, for the 
sake of ideals of freedom, there would have been 
no wars of freedom in the world, foreign invasions. 
would not have been repelled, and despotic rule 
would never have been overthrown, If freedom, 
maintained or got by wars and revolutions, involves 
the ready sacrifice of individual life and happiness, 
can we escape that sacrifice by merely avoiding 
bloodshed, if we ask still to attain the same _ end. 
though without killing? We may try to overcome 
our bondage by gradual administrative development, 
or more speedily by some non-violent direct action, 
or even try to buy it fora price in money distri- 
buted among British political parties; but by no 
trick in political mechanics can we escape the quan- 
tity of sacrifice needed for the result. We may 
spread’ the sacrifice thinly over a long period of 
time or put it forth concentrated at one point of 
time, but the law of conservation cannot be, defeat- 
Witterence in method involves difference in the 


but not in the essential 
ready sacrifice. 

The distinction between capital expenditure and 
expenditure out of revenues has its.counterpart in 
national sacrifice. The financial and ethical principles 
of war loans and conscription govern also the sacrifice 
needed for peaceful revolutions. The cost of free- 
dom or National Consolidation isa proper charge 
not only on the present but’on succéeding genera. 
tions; and loss and unhappiness inilicted on families 
are not abnormal or improper sacrifices for nation- 
al and permanent ¢ains for generations 
It is thus that the ‘call of patriotism 
than that of family and children. . 

Seeing that sacrifice in one shape or other is 
necessary, let us clean up and oil the pulleys, and 
avoid the needless pain and wastage of friction. A 
critical point has been reachedin our national life. 
willingness 
to sacrifice is there, but there is no readiness——the 
machinery is not cleaned up and oiled, Hence pain 
and disappointment, What then isthe remedy ? 

NATIONAL EDUCATION, 

The only answer is, HKducation, Train our boys 
and yirls in such a manner that sacrifice may be 
easy and evena normal pleasure. Wrong up-bring- 
ing causes all the pain of sacrifice. Avoidable con- 
ditions of life cause all the unreadiness which makes 
sacrifice unnecessarily difficult. Hundreds of boys 
and girls can easily be ‘rained from early age to 
live a life simple enough to make sacrifice easy, 
and to live it with conscious pride and satisfaction, 
and in scorn of the luxuries ‘which make and keep 
up our slavery, 

All serious political effort in India is an attack 
on a powerful Government. #Yet almost all those 
of us who are engaged in so-called politics are 
men whose kread-winning occupations or position 
in society inextricably bind them to that same 
Government, It is as if you try to lift the chait 
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Once your feet are off the ground, however much 
you might exert with.your hands. There is a limit, 
likewise, tv al efivrt at freedom. You cannot 
depefid for your support on the very thing which 
you try to lift into freedom. At a particular point 
further progress will stop. 

True national education fora people in bondage 
is, then, not merely the teaching of politics or 
Indian History, but learning how to live and how 
to saeifice. Satyagrah Ashrams and Gurukuls 
should spring up in all parts of the country where 
a new generation will get sound and useful know- 
ledge without losing the capacity to use their 
hands and feet, who, when they grow up to be 
men and women, can live on little and earn that 
little in ways not dependent on any particular gov- 
ernmental institution, and who will therefore be 
free in the true sense of the term. How much 
freer is a weaver, acarpenter or a blacksmith than 
a Government Clerk, Lawyer, Magistrate or Tax- 
gatherer ? The one can earn his bread by the 
labour of his hands and be responsible only to God, 
but the other has to starve if he does pot serve 
the Government or chooses to incur ity wrath, and 
has often, therefore, made a religion and a_ con- 
science of this bread-relationship with (rovern- 


ment. If all our free artisans and other workmen, | 

a 4 . - H 
or even asiall fraction of them were given the | 
knowledge that has made us politicians, how great | 


would be the energy that we could put forth! Let 
us try to dothe converse, Let us make weavers, 


carpenters or blacksmiths of our future politicians | 
There can and | 
Or | last year, Mr. Gandhi, are you still hopeful and convinced’ 
| of the wisdom of advising non—co-operation ?’—“Certainly.” 


and emancipate them in advance. 
should be Ashraims, not alone at Sabarmati 
Ifardwar, but in a hundred other places where: 
not only (1) true and useful knowledge is given, 
and (2) the intellect is fully trained, 
but (3) a handicraft is taught to every one, 
and (4) the tonscience is developed, both 


individual and ‘civic, 

where, above all, (5) habits of a simple lifv are formed, 

and (6) readiness to sacrifice is inculcated, 

so that the pupil’s feet may rest easily and firmly 

on the ground when the chair is lifted, and not 

- dangle helplessly when imaginary etforts ure nade 

to raise oneself. When these are ready all over the 

country, true politics, beyond the line of mere adini- 

nistrative alterations,-true Hind Swaraj,——will be 
founded, 


RENUNCIATION OF A PROPOSED 
RICH GRANT. 
‘The following is the copy of a letter that Ben 


Ansuya Sarabhai wrote to the Educational Inspector, 
Abmedabad Division:— 


Sevashram, Ahmedabad, 
August 10-8-.20 
sir, 

With reference to your memorandum addressed 
to the collector and forwarded to me about my 
‘application for a site for labourers I regret to in- 
form you that for the present I shall be unable 
to avail myself of the proposed grant by reason 
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of my having joined the non-co-operation movement 
Khilafat and the Punjab. 
| Apart from the fact that I hold personally strong 
views on the Khilafat and Puajab qnestions, re- 
presenting as I do a very large number of Mussal- 
man millhands for whom-the Khilafat is a religious 
question, I should be unable-to receive any Govern- 
ment grant from which the latter may derive any 
worldly advantage. I em anxious to make my 
position thus clear in order to prevent the ap- 


| pearance of ungratefulness or unmindfulness when 


I know that Mr. Chatfield, the Collector now on 
leave, put himself to considerable trouble in order 
to benefit the labourers by the “proposed grant and 


that the grant itself meant no small pecuniary 
concession, 
Yours Sincerely, 
Ansuya Sarabhai, 


[It is estimated that the value of the pro- 
posed grant was about Rs. 30,000—Kd. Y. L. | 


A TALK WITH Mr. GANDHI. 
NON-CO-OPERATION EXPLAINED. 
€ From the Madras Mail. ) 

A. representative of this journal called on Mr. M. K, 
Gandhi yesterday at his temporary residence in the 
Pursewalkum High Road for an interview on the subject 
of non-co—operation. Mr. Gandhi, whohas come to Madras 
on a tour to some of the principal Muslim centres in 
Southern India, was busy with a number of workers 
discussing his programme; but he expressed his readiness 
to answer questions on the chief topic which is agitating 
Muslims and Hindus, 

‘After your experience of the Satyagraha agitetion 


‘‘}low do you consider conditions have altered since 


the Satyagraha movement of last year ”“T consider that 
people are better disciplined now than they were before. 
In this I include even the masses whom I have had op- 
portunitigs of seeing in large numbers in various parts 
of the country.” Raa 

“And you are satisfied that the masses understand 
the spirit of Satyagraha ?’—“Yes.” 

‘And that is why you are pressing on with the pro- 
gramme of non-oo-operation !”—‘‘Yes, Moreover, the 


danyer that attended the civil disobedience part of Satya- 
graha does not apply to non-co-operation, because in nen- 


co-operation we are not taking up civil disobedience of 


The result hitherto has been 
most encouraging. For instance, people in Sindh and 
Delhi, in spite of the irritating restrictions upon their 


liberty by the authorities, have oarried out the Com- 
mittee’s instructions in regard to the Seditious Meetings 


Proclamation and to the prohibition of posting placards 
on the walls which we hold to be inoffensive but which 
the authorities consider to be offensive.” 


“What is the pressure which you expect to bring to 
bear onthe authorities if co-operation is withdrawn {”— 
“T believe, and everybody must grant, that no Govern- 
ment can exist for a single moment without the co-opera- 
tion of the peaple, willing or forced, and if people sud- 
denly withdraw their co-operation in every detail, the 
Government will come to a stand-still.” 


“But is there not a big ‘If’ in it !’—“Certainly there is,” 
“And how do you propose to succeed against the 
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big Tf ?"—“In my plan of campaign expediency has 
neroom. If the Khalifat movement has really permeated 
the masses and the classes, there must be adequate re 
sponse from the people.” 

“But are you not begging the question __ssT am not 
begging the question, because sv far as the data before 
me go, I believe that the Muslims keenly feel the 
Khalitat grievance. It. remains to be seen whether their 
feeling is intense enough to evoke in them the measure 
of sacrifice adequate for successful non-co-operation. 

“That is, your survey of the conditions, you think, 
justifies your advising non-co-operation in the full con- 
viction that you have behind you the support of the 
vast masses of the Mussalman population ?’—“Yes” 

“This non co-operation, you are satisfied, will extend 
to complete severance of co-operation with the Govern- 
ment ?”—‘‘No; nor is it at the present moment my desire 
that it should. I am simply practising non-co-operation 
to the extent that is necessary to make the Government 
realise the depth of popular feeling in the matter and 
the dissatisfaction with the Government that all that 
could be done has not been done either by the Govern- 


ment of India or by the Imperial Government, whether. 


on the Khalifat question or on the Punjab qnestion.” 


Do you, Mr. Gandhi, realise that even amongst Maho- | 
medans there are sections of people who are not enthusia- 
stic over non-co-operation however much they may feel the | 


“wrong that has been done to their community ?”—-“* Yes. 


But their number is smaller than those who are prepared | 


to adopt non-co-operation ”. 
‘“* And yet does not the fact that there has not been an 


adequate response to your appeal for resignation of titles” 
and offices and for boycott of elections of the Councils | 
indicate that you may be placing more. faith in their}; . * 
strength of aac Hee 2 Sareanted te I think not; agitation have been exhausted and that, non-co-operation 
for the reason that the stage has only just come into opera- 
tion and our people are always most cautious and slow to _ 


Moreover, the first stage largely affects the upper- | 


move. 
most strata of society, who representa microscopic mino- 
rity though they are undoubtedly an influential body 
of people. ” . 


“ This upper class, you think, has sutticiently respond- 


ed to your appeal ?’-‘ 1 am unable to say either une way 
or the other at present. I shall be ableto give a definite 
answer at the end of this month. "22. .00..-000 

“ Doyyou think that without one’s loyalty to the King 
and the Royal I’amily being questioned, one can advocate 
non-co-operation in connection with the Royal visit’ ?’— 
‘© Most decidedly; for the simple reason that if there is 
any disloyalty about the proposed boycott of the Prince’s 
visit, it is disloyalty to the Government of the day and 
not. te the person of His Royal Highness, ” 


‘* What do you think isto be gained by promoting 
this boycott in connection with the Royal visit /’—“ Because 
I want to show that the people of India are not in 
sympathy with the Government of the day and that 
they strongly disapprove of the policy of the Government 
in regard to the Punjab and Khilafat, and even in respect 
of other important administrative measures. I consider 
that the visit of the Prince of Wales is a singularly good 
opportunity to the people to show their disapproval of the 
present Government. After all, the visit is calculated 
to have tremendous political results, It is not to be a 
non-political event, and seeing that the Ciovernment of 
India and the Imperial Government want to make the 
visit a political event of first class importance, namely, for 
the purpose of strengthening their bold upon India, I for 
one, consider that it is the bounden duty of the people to 
boycott the visit whichis being engineered by the two 
Governments in their own interest which at the present 
moment is totally antagonistic to the people, ” 


** Do you mean that you want this boycott promoted 
because you feel that the strengthening of the hold upon 
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India is not desirable in the best interests of the 
country ?—* Yes, The strengthening of the hold ofa 
Government so wicked as the present one is not desirable 
for the best interests of the people. Not that I want the 
bond between England and India to become lo sened 
for the sake of loosening it but] want that bond to become 
strengthened only in so far as it adds to the welfare of 
India.” 

“Do you think that non co-operation and the non- 
boycott of the Legislative Councils consistent ?’—* No; 
because a person who takes up the programme of non-co- 
operation cannvt consistently stand for Councils, ” 


_ “Ts non-co-operation, in your epinion, an end in it- 
self or a means to an end, and if so, what is the end?” 
“Tt is a means to an ond, the end being to make the pre- 
sent Government just, whereas it has hecome mostly un- 
just. Co-operation with a just Government is a duty; non- 
co-operation with an unjust Covernn:ent is eyually a duty.” 

Will you look with favour upon the proposal to enter 
the Councils and to carry on either obstructive tactics or 
to decline to take the oath of allegiance as consistent with 
your non-co-operation 1’-—-""No; as un accurate student 
of non-co-operation, I consider that suclr @ proposal is in- 
consistent with the true spirit of non-co-operation. I have 
often said that a Government really thrives on obstruction, 
and so far as the proposal not to take the oath of alle- 
giance is concerned, | can really see no meaning in it; it 
amounts to a useless waste of valuable time and money,” 

‘Tn other words, obstruction is no stage in non-co- 


operation ?”—'No.”...sreeee- 
“ Are you satisfied that all efforts at constitutional 


is the only course left us ?’ « T do not consider non-co-epe- 
ration to be unconstitutional, but I do believe that of all 
the constitutional remedies now left open to us, non-co- 
operation is the only one left for us.” 

‘Do you consider it constitutional to adopt it with a 
view merely to paralyse Government ?’—“Certainly, it is 
not unconstitutional, but a prudent man will not take all 
the steps that arc constitutional if they are otherwise 
undesirable, nor do I advise that course. T am resorting 
to non-co-operation in progressive stages because I want | 
toevolve true order out of untrue order. Lam not going to 
takea single step in non co-operation unless I am satisfied 
that the country is ready for that step, namely, non-co- 
operation will not be followed by anarchy or disorder,” 

“How will you satisfy yourself that anarchy will not 


follow 9’ 


“ Jor instance, if I advise the police to lay down their 
arms, | sball have satisfied myself that we are able by 
voluntary assistance to protect ourselves against thieves 
and robbers. Tbat was precisely what was done in Lahore 
and Amritsar last year by the citizens by means of volun- 
teers when the military and the police had withdrawn, 
ven where Government had not taken such measures in 


a place, for want of adequate force, I know people have 
snecessfully protected themselves.” 


** You have advised lawyers to non-co-operate by sus- 
pending their practice. Whatis your experience? Has 
the lawyers’ response to your appeal encouraged you to 
hope that you will be able to carry through all. stages of 


non—co-operation with the help of such people?” 


* T cannot say that a large number has yet responded 
to my appeal. It is too early to say how many will res- 
pond. But I may say that 1 do not rely merely upon the 
lawyer class or highly educated men to enable the Com- 
mittee to carry out all the stages of non-co-operation, 
My hope lies more with the masses so far as the later 
stages of non-co-operation are concerned,” 
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Notes. 


| 
Running away from the issue--You cannot | 
run away from the issues of the most burning | 
topics of the day by leaving one fo the judgment | 
Of history and stone~slinging the other. Yet that 
is what the most- responsible personin the ad- 
ministration, the head of the Government of India. 
has done. May we respectfully ask His Excellency 
how his attitude on thc Punjab and the Khilafat | 
questions pacifies by one jot or iota the outraged 
feelings of the people ? Had His Excellency nothing 
tangible to offer or to say in regard to the demands. 
of the people removing the wrong-doing officials 
from the administration? ‘True, His Excellency 
was anxious not to fan the fire, but forsooth, he 
could have said much to quench it, had he chosen 
it. His Excellency has indirectly told us that so 
far the Government of India are concerned, thie 
questions are a sealed book, And he hoped this 
‘most foolish of all foolish sechemes”~—meaning there- 
by Non-co-operation——“‘will fail of its own accord 
by reason of its insanity.” It is for the Indien | 
people, specially tho Mahomedans, to show that | 
His Excellency’s prediction of the movement 
is wrong. 

A Pleasant Contrast—In pleasant contrast to | 
this is His Excellency’s attitude towards the ques- 
tion of Indians abroad, which is quite consonant 
with the self-respect and status of both the people 
and the Government. By the following declaration 
His Excellency has shown that he is prepared to 
follow the footsteps of his eminent predecessor on 
‘thiy questicu, 


‘The council may feel assured,” said His Excellency, 
“that the atticude I am adopting is the same as that 
defined in my speech of January last and I adhere 
to the position which I then took up. I do not admit 
that there is any justification in a Crown Colony or a 
Protestorate for assigning to Briiish Indians a status 
in any way inferior to that of any other class of His 
Majesty’s subjects. We have continually pressed this 
point of view upon the authorities at Home and we 
have urged that the franchise in the Kenia Colony 
should be a common franchise on a reasonable property 
basis plus an educational test with no rasial discrimi- 
nation. I have only to add that if the decision of His 
Majesty’s Government is not favourable to Indian claims 
this result is notin any way duo to a failure on the 
part of the Government of India to press the Indian 
point of view. Ireserve remarks on the subject and 
it will be a matter for serious consideration what further 
action the Government of India must take ‘in order to 
secure the legitimate rights of TIudians in the Crown 
Colonies. ” 

We are prepared to take this declaration at 
its worth and to wait and see what action the 
Government of India are going to take to secure 
the legitimate rights for our countrymen abroad. 


One more Breach:—The act of deprivation of 
the right to full citizenship of the Punjab Jeaders 


| released under the Royal clenveacy, following as ib 


does a series of flagrant violations of the more 
important and sacred terms of the Royal Proclama- 
tion, should not either surprise or pain us, It is 
true we held high hopes in the Proclamation 
taking it on its own worth, and volunteered to co- 
operate with the Government in making the 
Reform Scheme a success. And we do not regret 
having taken up that attitude. On the contrary 
it has strengthened our present position by depict- 
ing the extent and gravity of the wrongs and insults 
heaped upon us day-after-day after the Proclama- 
tion, he disqualification of the Vunjab leaders 
for voting and standing as candidates is a virtue 
in disguise as it brings home to us one more illustra: 
tion of the manner in which the 
concerned desire to make amends for tho grievous 
and unatonable wrong and to “obliterate all traces 
of past bitterness.” 


Governments 


Mr. Andrews and the  Khilafat--We 
reproduce elsewhere from the Servant of 
India a lucid article on “the Khilafat and the 
Tarkish Treaty” from the able pen of Mr. GC, FP, 


Andrews, Mr. Andvews very recently contributed a 


2 


Series of articles in the samo journal and other 
papers whereii, howsoever much he sympathised 
with the Indian Musalmans in their sorrow, he could 
not agree to their entire demands or consider non- 
co-operation sufficiently justified by the circumstan- 
ces. After the revelation of the facts which he 
restated in a clear and _ forceful 
Andrews admits that while it is 
Avab and the Syrian to live with 
to do 
s)ia case of the Mnglish or the French, This is 
further amplified by the facts revealed by Col. 
Lawrence from his persona] experiences, in the 
Tiines, from the French-Syrian rupture and the 
present Mesopotamian revolt. Mr. Andrews thinks 
that the demand for a cemplete revision of the treaty 
has been strengthened a hundred-fold and India’s 
part in such a demand made a duty to humanity of 
the very first importance. We hope Mr. Andrews 
will now agree with us that to fulfill that duty 
India has no other effective, honourable yet non-— 
violent course open to her than that of non-eo- 


himself has 
Mr, 


{ 
the 


mance, 
possible for 
or under the ‘Lurk, it is impossibie for them 


operation, 

Sir E. Northey’s Statement—We draw the 
attention of our readers to the full text of the state- 
ment, published elsewhere, made by His Excellency 
General Sir HX, Northey, Governor of Hast Africa, with 
regird to the Indiai policy inE. Africa. The state - 
ment coming jiu our hands only at the time of our 
going to press, we reserve our comments for the next 
week, We may only state for the present that the 
E. A. Indian National Congress Committee hag voiced. 
its strong dissatisfaction at the policy. 


encore’ 
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RELIGIOUS AUTHORITY FoR 

NON-CG-OPERATION. 

(Ly M K. Gandhi) 

It is not without the greatest reluctance that I 
engage in a controversy with so learned a leader 
like Sir Narayan Chandavarkar. But in view of the 
fact that I'am the author of the movement of non-co- 
operation it becomes my painful duty to state my 
views even though they are opposed to those of the 
leaders wlicia I look upon with respect, I have just 
read during my travels in Malabar Sir Narayan’s 
rejoinder tomy answer to the Bombay manifesto 
against non-co-operation. I regret to have to say 
that the rejoinder leaves me unconvinced, He and 
I seem to read the teachings of the Bible, the Gita 
and the Koran from difterent standpoints or we 
put different interpretations on them. We seem to 
understand the words Ahimsa, polities and religion 
diferen‘ly, TI shall try my best to make clear 
my mesning of the common terms and 
of the different religions, 

At ‘the let 
that I not 


my reading 


outset 
have 


moe assure 
changed my 


Sir Narayan 
views on 
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Ahimsa, I still believe that man not having been 
given the power of creation does hot possess the 
right of destroying the meanest creature that lives. 
The prerogative of destruction belongs solely to the 
creator of all that lives, I accept the interpretation 
of Ahimsa, namely, that it is not merely a negative 
state of harmlessness but it isa positive state of 
love, of doing good even to the evil-doer. 
But it does not mean helping the evil-doer to con- 
tinue the wrong or tolerating it by passive acquies- 
cence, On the contrary, love, the active state of 
Ahimsa, requires you to resist the wrong—docr by 
dissociating yourself from him even though it may 
offend him or injure him physically. Thus if my 
son lives a life of shame, I may not heip him 
to do so by continuing to support him; on the con- 
trary, my love for him requires me to withdraw 
all support from him although it may mean even 
his death, And the same love imposeson me the 
obligation of welcoming him to my bosom when 
he repents, But I may not by physical force 
compel my son to become good. That in my 
opinion is‘the moral of the story-of the Prodigal Son. 

Non-co-operation -is not a passive state, it is an 
intensely active state—more active than physical resis- 
tance or violence, Passive resistance is a mise 
nomer. Non-co-operation in the sense used by me 
must be non-violent, and therefore neither punitive 
nor vindictive nor based on malice, ill-will or 
hatred. It follows therefore that it would be 
sin for me to serve General Dyer and co-operate 
with him to shoot innocent men. Butit will be 
an exercise of forgiveness or love for me to nurse him 
back to life, ifhe was suffering from a physical 
malady. I cannot use in this context the word 
co-operation as Sir Narayan would perhaps uso it. 
I would co-operate a thousand times with this 
Government to wean it from its career of crime, but 
I will not for a single moment co-operate with it 
to continue that career. And I would be guilty of 
wrong doing if I retained a title from it or “a 
service under it or supported its law-courts or schools,” 
Better for me a beggar’s bow] than the richest pos- 
session from hands stained with the blood of the 
innocents of Jallianwala. Better by far a warrant 
of imprisonment than honeyed words from those 
who have wantonly wounded the religious senti- 
ment of my seventy million brothers. 

My reading of the Gita is diametrically opposed to 
Sir Narayan’s, I do not believe that the Gita teaches 
violence for doing good. It is pre-eminently a 
description of the duel that goes on in our own hearts, 
The divine author has used a historical incident for 
inculeating the lesson of doing one’s duty even at 
the peril of one’s life. It inculeates performance of 
duty irrespective of the consequences, for, we mor- 
tals, limited by our physical frames, are incapable of 
controlling actions save our own. The Gita disti- 
nguishes between the powers of light and darkness 
and demonstrates their incompatibility, 

Jesus, in my humble opinion, was a prince among 
politicians, He did render unto Casar that which 
was Caesar's He gave the devil his due, He ever 
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siunnad: him and is rapebted never ance to have 
yielded to his incantations, The politics of his time 
consisted in securing the welfare of the people by 
teaching them not to be seduced by the trinkets of 
the priésts and the pnarisees, The latter thun con- 
trolled and moulded the life of the people, To- 
day the system of government is so devised as to 
affect every department of our life. It threatens. 
our very existence, If therefore we want to con- 
serve the welfare of the nation, we must religiously 
interest ourselves inthe doings of the governors 
and exert moral influence on them by insisting 
on their obeying the laws of morality. General 
Dyer did produce a ‘moral effect’ by an act of butchery, 
Those, who are engaged in forwarding the move- 
ment of non—co-operation, hope to produce a moral 
effect by a process of self-denial, self-sacrifice and 
self-purification. It surprises me that Sir Narayan 
should speak of General Dyer’s massacre in the same 
breath as acts of non-co-operation. I have done my 


best to understand his meaning, but J am sorry to — 


confess that I have failed. 


KHILAFAT AND SWADESHI. 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 


It was not without mueh misgiving that I 
consented to include Swadeshi as a plank in non- 
co-operation. But Maulana HasratMohani by his 
sheer earnestness bore me down, 
that his reasons for including Swadeshi are different 
from mine. He is a protagonist of boycott of British 
goods I cannot reconcile myself to the doetrine 
as I have explained elsewhere in this issue, But 
having failed to populariso boycott, Mohani Saheb 
has accepted Swadeshi as the lesser good, It is 
however necessary for me to explain how I have 
—e@ome to include Swadeshi in the programme of 
fion-co-operation. 

Non-co-operation is nothing but discipline in 
self-sacrifice. And I believe that a nation that is 
capable. of limitless sacrifice is capable of rising 
to limitless heights, The purer the sacrifice the 
quicker the progress, Swadeshi offers every man, 
woman and child an occasion to make a begin- 
ning in self-sacrifice of a pure type. It therefore 
presents an opportunity for testing our capacity for 
sacrifice, It is the measure for gauging the depth 
of national feeling on the Khilafat wrong, Does 
the nation feel sufliciently to move it to go through 
even the preliminary process of sacrifico? Will 
the nation revise its taste for the Japanese silk, 
the Manchester calico or the French lace and 
find all its decoration out of hand-spun and hand— 
woven cloth i, e. Khadi? H crores of people will 
refuse to wear or use foreign cloth and be satis- 
fied with the cimple cloth that we can produce 
in our homes, if will be proof of our organising 
ability, energy, co-operation and __ self-sacrifice 
that will enable us to secure all wo need. It will 
be a striking demonstration of national solidarity. 


Such a consummation cannot be achieved for the 
miere wish, It cannot be achieved by one man, no 


I fear however | 
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matter how Rey. and sincere he may ip It cannot 


be achieved by dotting India with Swadeshi stores. It 
can only be achieved by new production and judicious 
distribution. Production means lacs of women spin- 
ning in their own homes, This requires earnest men 
to be engaged in honestly distributing carded cotton 
and collecting yarn and paying for it, It means: 
manufacture of thousands of spinning wheels. * It 
means inducing the hereditary weavers 2 return 
to their noble calling and distributing home-spun 
yarn amongst them mad setting their manufactures. 

It is thus only as an energising agent that I can 
think of Swadeshias a plank in non-co-operation., 

But it is not to be despised in that capacity. And I 
hope that every worker for the cause, even if he 
can do nothing else, will have done something if he 
can advance Swadeshi first by increasing production 
and then distributiOn. He would be simply moving 
in a circle if he is-satisfied with distributing cloth 
that is already being manufactuted in India. 


BOYCOTT OF GOODS 
Bree 08, 
NON-CO-OPERATION PROGRAMME 
(By M. K. Ganahi ) 

Mr, Kasturi Ranga Ayengar was pleased to 
answer my argument in favour of the details of the 
first stage of non-co-operation tuat. I had the 
honour of explaining at the great Madras Beach 
meeting, He expressed his dissent from all but “the 
renunciation of titles. He suggested boycott of 
foreign goods in the place of the other items, Even 
at the risk of repeating arguments familiar to the- 
readers of “Young India”, I must deal With the 
question of boycott which has now received ~ the 
imprimatur of so able a publicist as Mr. Kasbaci 
Ranga Ayengar. 

In the first place, boycott of British goods has 
been conceived.as a punishment and can have no 
place in non—co-operation which is. @ncsived ina 
spirit of self-sacrifice aud is a matter of sacred duty. 

Secondly, any measure of punishinent must be 
swift, certain and adequate for the effect inteaded to 
be produced. Resorted to by individuals, therefore, 
boycott is ineffectual, for, it can give uo satisfaction 
unless it is productive of eifect, whereas every. 
act of non-co-operation is its own satisfaction, 

Thirdly, boyeott of British goods is thorought 
unpractical, for, it involves sagrifice of their millions 
by millionaires. It is in my opinion intinitely more 
difficult for a merchant to sacrifice his millions than 
for a.lawyer to suspend his pri actics or for a title- 
holder to give up his title or for a parent to sacri- 
fice, if neod be, the literary instruction of his children, 
Add to this the important fact that merchonts have 
only lutely beguu to interest themselves in polities, 
They are therefore yet timd and ¢autious, But 
the class, to which the first slage of ou-¢)- 
operation is intended to appeal, is the politic vl class 
which has devoted years to politics « and is no} menfal. 


ly unprepared for communal sacrifice, 
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Boycott of British goods to be effective 
must be taken up by the whole country at 
once or not at all, It is like a siege. You 
can carry out a siege only when you have the re- 
quisite men and instruments of destruction. One 
ian scratching a wall with his finger nails may hurt 
his fingers but will produce no effect upon the 
walls, One title-holder giving up his title has the 
stipreme satisfaction of having washed his hands 
lean of the guilt of the donor and is unaffected by 
the refusal of his fellows to give up theirs. The 
motive of boycott being punitive lacks the inherent 
practicability of non-co-operation, The spirit of 
punishmens is a sign of weakness, A strengthening 
of that spirit will retard the provess of regeneration. 
The spivit of sacrifice ig a determination to rid 
ourselves of cur weakness, It is therefore an invi- 
gorating and purifying process and is therefore also 
caleulatéd to do good both to us and to those who 
evake the spirit of sacrifice in us, Above all, if 
India has a mission of her own, she will not fulfill 
it by copying the doubtful example of the West and 
indiking evenher sacrifice materialistically utilitarian 


instead of offering a saerifica spotless and pleasing - 


even in the sight of God, 


THE TREND OF ECONOMIC FORCES. 


It was seriously maintained before the great wan 
that the spread of' commerce would end war, The 


hoHownesy of this doctrine was made manifest by - 


the fact that it was rather the nations that had 
commercikl dealings with each other that engaged 
eacu «other in ‘death grip and that too for 
commercial supremacy. The war has succeeded 
in breaking the very backbone of 
commerce, ab least for tie present. 


The war has movedver revealod how dangerous 
it is for nations to be dependent upon others for 
the very necessariga of life. International division of 
lgLour when carriatl beyond a certain limit is a souree 
of weakness and iniquity, A few suceeed in monopo- 
Hsing labour anf the fruit of labour, viz., mouey 
with the resultAhat the many ‘have to choose per- 
force idleness and cousequent poverty, Division of 
lavour made organtyed nations stronger, and the un- 
organised wefe driven to the wall, Mr. Keynes has 
shown, how overwhelming are {he statisties of eco- 
nomic dependence on Germany of her neighbours, 
Germany's peaceful penetration sines long before the 
war in Russia, Bulgaria, Roumania anil Llurkey was 
resented by her commercial rivals on the continent, 
They therefore iaposed such conditions on Germany 
when the War Was over, as lo ent at the very ie 
of Germay’s dominange) as a manufacturing nation, 

The strong rival being thus punished for hig 
foul play, the other manufacturing nitions have 
now got what they think an opportunity for making 
au honest startin the eommercial race. Bub the 
start seems to be ilstarrel, Lurope's 
productive power compared with pre-war conditions 
have beou reduced to between 30 and 40 per cent, 


now 


intornational - 


rather 
than diminished. Stre nuous efforts are being made 
to bring production ona par with che necessity of 
the hour. But the evil genius of intensified division 
of labour not having left Europe, we hear of Eng- 
land’s productive energies being misused by overs 
production of a few articles. Such unnecessary, 
disproportionate production is sure to lead to a bitter 
rivalry between the Allies themselves, 


One of the means, with these organised Powers, 
of securing custom for their produce and 
developing their commerce is to tighten their 
hold on countries which produce raw materials 
but do not manufacture for. themselves and thus 


become the dumping grounds for manufactured 
goods. That is why Mr. Lloyd George said the 


other day that interdependence of Asia upon Europe 
and of Kurope upon Asia being a patent fact, it wae 
the right of the Allies to see that the productive 
power of Asia should not be impaired by misrule, 'This 
was the reason for the Allies’ solicitude to segure 
political dominance over western Asia and financial 
control over the Chinese Government. If this trend 
Of reasoning is cogent enough, the only course for 
the Asiatic nations to get rid of this political 
dominance is to manufacture for themselves and 
reliove’ Europe of the burden of providing them with 
the manufactured necessities of life, In short 
Swadeshi is the only means of Swarajya for these 
unfortunate countries, 


The position of India is peculiar. She did once 
produce and manufacture for herselfand the outsida 
world, She is even to-day rich in raw materials, And 
if she but puts her heart into the thing, she can 
be economically independent, of course not without 
a hard fight. Japan and America are already, 
capturing her markets, It was a wonderful, peace- 
ful penetration during the period of war, Mr, 
Thomas M, Ainscougu, who recently visited India 
as His Majesty’s trade commissioner, has sounded 
the alarm at a meeting at Leeds. ‘Our chief com. 
petitors in India,’ says he, ‘are Japan and America. 
During the war Japan has increased her shipments 
from under one iniilion sterling to 29 millions, 
mainly in textiles. iefore the war the American 
trade was about 3 millions sterling, in 1917 it 
rose to 7 millions, and now it was 12 millions,” 
Ue exhorted his LHuglish audience to arrange 
for selling organisations in India, 


It is against such organised and powerful efforts 
of England, Japan and America that we have to 
hold our,own. We are put in mind of the struggle 
for political suprenacy that went on in India during 
the latter helf of the eighteenth century, It was 
not, as might naturally be expected, a fight between 
the children of the soil and the outsiders, The 
Indians were merely passive and helpless witnesses 
of a protracted struggle between the outsiders 
themselves for the possession of India. To-day we 
Witness @ similar sharp rivalry for. the com- 
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mercial dominance of our country between out- 
siders, in which we are expected to play no in- 
dependent part. This new danger will be in no 
way much less in magnitude and far-reaching 
consequences than the previous one, if we do not 
bestir ourselves. The awakened spirit of India 
will, we hope, determine for her a sound economic 
policy and enforce it, if not through the Indian 
Government , through the national will itself in 
the form of a vigorous Swadeshi propaganda, 


INDIANS IN E, AFRICA. 
Sim E. Nortuty’s STATEMENT. 
(From The E. African Chronicle ) 

His Excellency General Sir Edward Northey visited 
the offices of Nairobi Indian Association by appointment 
at 9 30 a, m. last Monday and there met the Standing 
Committee of the HK. A. Indian National Congress, to 
whom he made his long-promised statement upon the 
claims of Indians in Kenya Colony as follows :— 

The following decisions of the Secretary of State for 
the Colonies on the subject of Indian policy in Kast 
Africa have been arrived at after frequent discussion 
with the Governor of Uganda and myself and after His 
Lordship bai recived a 
by Lord Islingtoa which included Indian representatives 
sent from Kast Africa. 

His Lordship gavé very careful consideration to these 
important questions as he was desirous of securing a 
practicable adjustment of the situation. 

FRANCHISE. 

The Indian community have expressed the wish 
to have equal righ:s with the European settlers in regard 
to representation in the Tegislative Council of the 
Colony, that is to say, that their representatives on the 
Council should be elected instead of nominated and 
that the method of clection should be the same as that 
recently introduced for European ropresentatives. Lord 
Islington, in introducing the deputation to which we 
have already referred, stated that he realised that a 
solution of the present difficulties could not be found in 
granting the franchise to Indians in the Colony 
generally on the sam2 basis as to the Huropeans. The 
Secretary of State sharosthis opinion. He had hitherto 
held the view that having rezaed to the small proportion 
of the Incian community who could be regarded as quali- 
fied to exercise a franchise, the time had not come for 
basing the representation of Indians in the Colony on the 
elective principle. He is, however, now impressed by the 
representations which have been made to him both by the 
Indian representatives from Est Africa and by the Secre 
tary of State for India as to the importance which is at- 
tached by the Inligns to the election of their Members. 
The Secretary of State has therefore decided that arrange- 
ments shall be made for tha election of two Indian Mem- 
bers of the Legislative Council on a special franchise the 
details of which will in the first place be worked out local 
ly. The qualifications for franchise proposed by Mr. 
Pha ike in the resolution which he placed before the Leyis- 
lative Council may serve as a basis for discussion, but it 
will be necessary for candidates for election as representa- 
tives of the Indian communi'y on the Lagislativs Council 
to have the additional qualifications of speaking and writ- 


ing in the English language. 


deputation introduced to him’ 


ELECTIVE REPRESENTATION, 


It will follow as a result of elective representation of 
Indians on the Legislative Council that similar arrange- 
ments must be made in connection with Municipal 
Councils. I shall make recommendations to the Secretary 
of State on the best method of applying this measure. 

As regards Indian immigration into East Africa, the 
Secretary of State could not countenance any restrictions 
which would place natives of India ata disadvantage as 
compared with other immigrants. Subject to the Immi- 
gration Ordinances in force in the Colony, which are of 
general application, there must be no bar to the immigra- 
tion of Indians, 


The removal of the restriction on the acquisition by 
Indians of agricultural land in the highlands of the 


~Colony of Kenya has been strongly urged. The Earl of 


Klgin, when Secretary of State for the Colonies, informed 
the Governor that it was not consonant with the views 
of His Majesty’s Government to impose a leval restriction 
on any particular section of the community in regard to 


-the acquision of land, but that as a matter of admini- 


strative convenience grants of land in the upland areas 
of the Protectorate should not be made to Indians. The 
ground for this decision was that the area of agricultural 
land in the Colony suitable for European settlement is 
limited. This decision has been affirmed by Secretaries 
of State subsequently and Lord Milner does not feel that 
he would be justified in reversing it. It is clear that if 
the limited area on which alone European Settlers can 
live were thrown open to the competition of Asiatics who 
are physically fitted to settle in other areas from which 
Europeans are by nature excluded, there would be, 
taking the Colony as a whole, a virtual discrimination in 
favour of Asiatic as against European settlement. The 
Secretary of State does not regard the Indian claim on 
this point as just or reasonable. On the other hand, he 
is anxious that reasonable opportunity should be afforded 
for Indians to acquire agricultural land and he has asked 
me to investigate the possibility of setting apart for that 
purpose areas of adequate extent and good quality 
which could be made available without infringement of 
of native rights. I have already made certain recom- 
‘mendations on this point but a fuller investigation is 
necessary before they can be accepted as definite. 


RACE-SEGREGATION CONFIRMED. 


Much attention has been directed to the policy which 
for convenience may be called “race-segregation, ” This 
policy has given offence in the Indian community, but 
‘T feel sure that they are under a misapprehension i in the 
matter. There is no question here of discrimination 
against the Indians. In this case, asin that of land 
settlement, Lord Milner has no wish to sacrifice Indian 
to Racowean interests, But he is convinced that as 
long as the Indians are fairly dealt with in the selec- 
tion of sites, the principle that in the laying out of 
townships in tiopical Africa separate areas should be 
allotted to different races is not only from the sanitary 
point of view but also on the grounds of social oon- 


venience, the right principle, best for all races, Europ- 


ean, Indian or native. This principle will therefore 


be adhered to in residential areas and whenever practi- 


cable, in commercial areas also. 
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“If this principle is to be effectively carried out it |. 


necessarilly follows that, asa general rule, no transfer 
of land either by way of ownership or mortgage between 
Europeans and Asiatios in townships should be allowed, 
There may, no doubt, be exceptional cases, in whieh ib 
would be unjust or inadvisable to forbid such transfer 
but these can be meb by leaving discretion to the 
Governor-in-Council: to give sanction when some special 
veason can be shown. Similarly, when township plots 
are put upto auction, Europeans will not be allowed 
to bid for plots in the Asiatic quarter or Asiatics to 
bid for plots in the European quarter. 

fn the memorial dated March 22nd 1919 from British 
Indian subjects in East Afrioa to the Viceroy of India 


a request is made for increased educational facilities. | 


It is eminently desirable that educational facilities 
should be improved for all classes in the Colony : tue 
Government has increased materially during the last few 
years the provision made for education ; but, owing 
to the lack of funds, progress has no: been so rapid as 
I could have wished. The question of increasing these 
facilities has engaged the attention of a Commission 
of Inquiry whose recommendatiors I hope will shortly 
be put jnto force; due consideration will be given to 
the olaims. of the Indian: community in this respect, 

Sir E, Northey then goes onto refer to the 
question of medical and legal practice about which 
he stated that the Secretary for the Colonies ‘tis not 
disposed to suggest any amendment” of existing 

Vordinances and rules. He then proceeds:-- 

ae A further complaint made by the memorialists is - that 
Indians have not the privilege of trial by jury. S-eps will 
be taken to introduce experimentally trial by jury for 
Indians as soon as possibie. 

_ RESERVED COMPARTMENTS TO CONTINUE, 
_ _Afarth r point on which complaints have been made 
ig the arrangements as to accommodation on the Uganda 
‘Railway trains aud steamers. I understand that there is 
no discrimination between races on the steamers or in 
the first-class compartmont on the Railway but that at 
present the custom is to label a certain number of second 
class compartments ‘Europeans only” and certain others 
‘‘Non-Europeans only.” The Secretary of State for Colo- 
nies sées no sufficient reason for departing from “the pre- 
sent arrangements, except that some second-class com- 
‘partments now reserved for Non-Europeans should be 
labelled ‘‘Asiatics only.” This will bé done, 

ECONOMIC. COMMISSION 


Certain statements and allegations contained in the 


report.of the Economic Commission of Inquiry with regard - 


to Indians in East Africa have provoked Strong protests, 
The Secretary of State was glad to have the opportunity 
of informing the deputation which he received in London 


that these expressions of opinion do not in any way re-— 


present the views either of His Majesty’s Government or 
of himself and that examining these various questions of 
poliey affecting the Indian community in East Africa, His 
Lordship dissociates himself altogether from those cnet of 
the report. I need hardly say that the views expressed in 
the Commission’s report on this matter do not represent 
the views either of myself or of the Government of the 
Colony of Kenya. 


~The 


REPORT DISOWNED, 


THE KHILAFAT AND THE TURKISH 
TREATY. 

(The Servant of India: ) 

I had imagined that the full extent of the braach. 
of faith committed by the Prime Minister, in the 
name of the British Government, was fully known 
by us in India. But the hypocrisy, which lies 
behind ‘Constantinople, is only just coming to light. 
The news is slowly trickling through, It wears 
a most sinister aspect; It strengthens the demand 
for a complete revision of the Treaty a hundred- 
fold, and makes India’s part in such a demand a 
duty to humanity of the very first importance. 

The facts are these. Whe:French and Italians 
are firmly convinced that Great Britain, by her 
naval power. and her military occupation, is deter- 
mined to tule the Straits and to remain indefinitely, 
as the virtual over-lord cf Constantinople, with 
the cstensible plea that local conditions are too 
unsettled to contemplate. any hasty retirement, 
instance of Egypt is constantly cited as a 
precedent. In Egypt, it is remembered, Great 
Britain made more than-a hundred separate pro- 
mises to retire, and found reasons for breaking 
them all. Such, it is said, will be the fate of 
Constantinople. Pa ; 

There ,has been one terribly revealing statement 
of Mr. Lloyd George, which he made in an unguarded 
moment, He was answering a deputation, which 
waited on him in order to ask -him what would 
happen to America,“Could not Great Britain 
undertake the responsibility of America’s protection, 
if America were unwilling 7” According to the 
verbatim report given in all the papers, Mr. Lloyd 
George answered as follows:— 

“We have got Constantinople: we have got 
Mesopotamia : we have got Palestine.” 

Even if Mr, Lloyd George was speaking some- 
what casually, and only meant,—“we have got, in 
our own temporary military occupation, Constanti- 
nople’”—even then, it was unforgettable, that he put 
Constantinople in exactly the same category as 
Mesopotamia, .To state the very least construction 
that this-word will bear, it showed that he re- 


| garded the possession of Constantinople as no mere 


temporary affair, which would be over in a few 
months, but a long and costly business. at 

Furthermore, we have now the fact brought 
to light, that every other allied power appears. to 
regard the British as paramount in Constantinople, 
just as the French are now regarded as paramount 
in Aleppo and Damascus and the Greeks as_para- 
mount in Smyrna and Adrianople, All the military 
defences of Constantinople are in the hands of the 
British, The Sultan himself, his vizier, and his 
Cabinet sign dutifully and unanimously British 
orders. Recalciteant officials have been effectively 
dealt with. Financial control has been taken 
from the Turkish Government; and the Sultan thas 
been made, not only a prisoner. in his own palace, 
—to all intents and purposes,—but also practically 
® pauper and a mendicant, dependent on the hated 
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foreigner for every penny of his income, It is this 
situation, which has made Europe regard the British 
military occupation as complete and lasting. 

Mr. Lloyd George’s own words, and those of 
members of his Cabinet--such, for instance, as 
those of Mr, Winston Churchill—-have now become 
like a debased coinage. No one gives them any 
credit or currency. Every newspaper on the Con- 
tinent assumes, as an axiom, that Constantinople 
has become a British protectorate. In France, this 
is characterised as an immense diplomatic triumph 
for Great Britain; and the eagerness t> make certain 
of Syria, as a French possession, has been increased 
by this action of the British army and navy. 

Furthermore, the feeling is now strong on the 
Continent of Europe, to the point of dangerous 
bitterness, that the English Prime Minister and 
Mr. Winston Churchill have over-reached them- 
selves both in mendacity and in forcing the hands 
of the Allies. It is everywhere believed that 
secret financial aid is being given te Greece, and 
that the Greek Government is deeply involved in 
the plot. M. Venizelos is regarded as acting in 
closest concert with the British Minister in order 
to bring about the final overthrow of Turkey, and 
to place Great Britain permanently as guardian of 
the Straits and controller of Constantinople’s destiny. 
The price paid for this has been the Greok 
possessions of Smyrna and Thrace. 

What the French view is, in detail, may be 
seen from the account given in L’Upinion, a French 
literary weekly. KH is written by M. Berthe 
Georges Gaulis, who was on the spot at the time 
of the British act of forcible possession, and re- 
sented it most bitterly, 

‘“* At day-break, ” he writes, ‘a short volley awakened 
the inhabitants of Stamboul and Pera. It was the pro- 
logue to the sudden leap of the British Lion by which 
he defiantly seized possession of the prey he had im- 
periously chosen. Apparently it was an act preparatory 
to putting into effect a treaty in which England’s allies 
came off second best.” 

‘* We, the French residents,” M. Gaulis adds, ‘‘wit- 
nessed all this with stupefaction. As the real meaning of 
what was happening became evident, our indignation in- 
creased. Every new arrest made by the British soldiers 
removed some one from our cirole of friends and acquain- 
tances from those to whom we felt bound by those tacit 
obligations which one incurs towards men who rely upon 
one’s justice and honour. Consequently, the moral position 
of the French in Constantinople speedily became intoler- 
able. This flagrant violation of an agreement, made at the 
time of armistice, obviously took our officials unprepared... 
All this occurred in the glory of a Turkish spring-time, 
The soft beauty of the skies and the calmness of the 
people threw into sharp relief such acts of apparently 
groundless violence.” 


‘* During the next few days,” M. Gaulis continues, | 


‘the subsequent stages of*permanent occupation followed 
in quick suecessiou, Sensational arrests were made, The 
Turkish Cabinet boing disintegrated, the nerveless Par- 
liament hastened towards extinction. Gradually, the 


ne 
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physival evidences of Groat Britain’s military ovoupation — 


became less evident. But its unseen pressure never for & 
moment relaxed, Every influential Turk in Constanti- 
nople or Stamboul, was either under arrest, or else a 
fugitive. He was journeying towards Malta, or towards 
Anatolia.” 

We turn from this sordid and disgraceful pic- 
ture to the actual Syrian and Mesopotamian ,.man- 
dates themselves, and the lying and -chicanery of 
the Powers, with Mr. Lloyd George as the chief 
offender, stands out more clearly than ever. Open 
and unashamed buccaneering and plundering is 
surely better by far than this cunning concealment 
of spoliation under verbiage that has become too 
thin even to deceive the simple-minded. We had 
another of Mr, Lloyd George’s virtuous phrases 
telegraphed out to us lately in India,--‘‘The whole 
of the property,’ he declared, “in oil of Meso- 
potamia will belong to the Arab State.’ Now we 
find that, just 1s in the case of the ‘rich and re- 
nowned lands of Asia Minor and Thrace, ” this 
promise also means nothing at all. It is “subject 
to any arrangements which were made before the 
war.” This means, in plain term, that 25%, is to 
go to France and 75/ to Great Britain, with a 
certain royaity to the Arab State.” 

Lord Welby has bluntly declared the truth in 
the face of all this double-dealing. “We are in the 
hands,” he has said with terrible directness, “of 
an organisation of crvoks (7. ¢, cheats).” Lord Hugh 
Cecil, speaking concerning another mandatory 
scandal in the Pacific, has given the verdict of 
all decent people in these carefully measured terms: 

“The British Government have earned, rightly or 
wrongly, the most lanientable reputation for want of 
sincerity. I have known a great many governments. 
but never one with as bad a reputation for eveaking 
the truth and acting sincerely.” 

_ Mr, H. W. Massingham has expressed the same 
things in words that burn with shame, us follows:-- 

“ A very young student of the world and its ways, or 
a very bitter socialist might enjoy the facile intellectual 
exercise of exposing hypocrisy and untruth so crude as 
this hypocrisy of the mandates. Our own feeling appro- 
aches nausea. It would be pleasanter to look the other 
way and write about Shakespeare and the musical glasses. 
Until the few men in this House of Commons, who com- 
bine honesty and independence and brains, will face the 
Government, as the two Cecils are doing and tell it in the 
plainest Anglo-Saxon words that these tricks of untruth 


and dishonour are smearing our repute in the world, des- 
troying the faint hope of any working of the League, and 
ealism itself, the conclusion must be that the 
war has ended in a disregard of international right and 
good faith meaner and more demoralising by far than the 
frank wrong-doing of Bethman Hollweg, who had at least 
the manhood to admit that he did evil under tlie stress 
of necessity. Here there is no necessity, no honesty, 
There is a breach of treaties, agrasping at material wealth, 
a disregard of others’ interests and rights, rendered ten- 
fold more odious because it is cloaked in deception. 


burying id 


I do not think that a single word of all this is 
too strong for what has recently happened at the 
Peace Conference and after. What if _implies for 
India at the present juncture I shall discuss in my 


next paper. 
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A GOOD EXAMPLE IN NON-CO-OPERATION. 
(To The Editor, “Youug Iudia”.) 
Sir, 

I hope you will kindly give publication to the 
following in your esteemed paper. 

The Government of India and the Imperial 
Goverument being proud of the powers drawn from 
the Indian sources have ruthlessly disregarded the 
Muslin sentiments and the commandments of Islam 
and immorally and high-handedly justified the 
Punjab atrocities, 

For the above, desiring the safety of my faith 
and conscience I Rave decided to devote myself 
whole-heartedly to the non~-co-operation movement 
initiated by the Khilafat Committee. Therefore I 
have suspended my legal practice and have with- 
drawn my twe younger brothers from a recognized 
English school. 

I also hereby give up my candidature of the 
membership for the U, P. Council. 

Yours ete. 
M. Abdullatif Beg, 
Senior Vice-President, Municipal 
Board & 
President, Khilafat Committee, 
Dharampur, Bijnor. 


Dharampur, 
5 August, 1920. 


DESPATCH FROM THE GOVERNOR OF FIJI. 
Panpit Tora Ram’s OPINION 
( To the Editor, ‘ Young India” ) 
sir, 

Pandit Tota Ram has kindly sent me his opine 
ion about the Despatch of the Fiji Governor, Pandit 
Tota Ram, as the readers of your paper already 
know, has lived in Fiji for twenty-one years and 
has done very useful work. there, His opinion, 
therefore, carries some weight with it. 

( Panpir Tota Ram’s OPINION, ) 

“T got the despatch of the Fiji Governor translated 
for me from the Zeader, The despatch reads like a 
novel. It has concealed many points. I may say here, 
by the way, that Ihave also read the views of Mr. 


Holland, who isa labour member of the New Zealand | 


Parliament, about the Fiji disturbances and they appear 
to me to be quite true. The fact is that the Fijj Gov- 
ernor played into the hands of Messrs, Scott and Crompton, 
Gurudni Pathak, who is better known by his christian 
name, Peter Grant,and who is a favourite of Mr. 
Crompton, is responsible for many humiliations of our 
countrymen in Tiji, As regards the meeting of the 
Jndian women in Turki, the despatch contains certain 
statements which are mere distortions of facts. The 
Governor has not a word to say about the troubles and 
difficulties that the Indians had to put up with on 
account of the public safety in times of Civil Commo- 
tion Ordinance, The despatch tells us a long story about 
the three special constables who were beaten by the 
Indians, but it does not mention how many Indians 
were wounded, No mention is made of the case of 
Manjilal who was shot dead while he was going to the 
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Bazaar to bring flour for his wife. Not a word is 


said about Gopal Sadhu who was madea target, was 
wounded badly and was still sentenced to imprisonment 
for a year. The Governor’s despatch may give ® wrong 
idea to the ignorant readers that Indians in J’iji were 
treated very leniently. To me it is quite clear that 
the despatch has got many gaps, After reading the 
whole despatch the uppermost idea in my mind has been 
that no useful work can be done for the Indian Emigrants 
unless we have aspecial organisation for them. I expressed 
this view to Mr. C. F. Andrews when he came to Firozg- 
bad. I have no hope for a commission being appointed to 
enquire into the Fiji Tragedy. If, however, the Govern- 
ment of India has a mind to appoint such a commission 
it ought to dqaso very soon, I am afraid much of the use- 
ful evidence will not be available if any more delay is 
made. Many Indians have already returned from Fiji 
avd a large number will arrive here in afew months The 


apathy of the Indian leaders towards our countrymen in 


Fiji is certainly regrettable.” 

Pandit Tota Ram is quite right when he says that 
the Despatch of the Fiji Governor has many gaps. 
Fortunately the latest mail from New Zealand has 
brought some very important material about the 
recent disturbances in Fiji, It will be published 
soonin the papers and I hope it may throw some 


light on the dark portion .of the Fiji Tragedy. 


Yours etc. 
fk Bhartiya Hridaya. 


INDIANS OVERSEAS ASSOCIATION. 
(To the Editor, ‘‘ Young India.”) 

Sir-I have pleasure in informing you that dfr, 
A. M. Jeevanjee has written to the “Hindu” and to 
the “Bombay Chronicle” repudiating the alleged 
interview with the Special Correspondent in London 
of the “Hindu” in which he was reported to have 
criticised adversely this Association. 


I have thought it proper to inform you of this 
at once in order that the incident may be regarded 


as closed, 
Yours truly, 


H. 8. L. Potock, 
Hon. Secretary, 1. O. Association, 


A CORRECTION. 

The letter of Ben Ansuya Sarabhai which we 
published under the heading of “Renunciation of a 
rich gift”? was addressed to the Commissioner, 
Northern Division and not to the Educational Inspector, 


Ed, 


dee 
OTICE. 
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As we have been receiving numerous applications 
for specimen copies of Y. I., we have to iaform such 
applicants that it is necessary for them to send ae 
and a half anna postage stamps.—Ed. Y, JI, 


“Pankore Naka, Ahmedabad 


and published by Mahadeo H, Desai at the same place. 
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RIDICULE REPLACING REPRESSION. 
( By M. Kk, Gandhe ) 

Had His Excellency the Viceroy uvb made it 
impossible by his defiant attitude on the Punjab and 
the Khilafat, 
congratulations for substituting ridicule for repros- 
sion in order to kill a inovement distasteful to hin, 
For, torn from its context and read by itself His 
Excellency’s discourse on non-co-operation is un- 
exceptionable, It isa symptom of translation from 
savagery to civilization, Pouring ridicule on one’s 
opponent is an approved method in civilised poli 
tics, And if the method is consistently continued, 
it will mark an important improvement upon the 
official barbarity of the Punjab. His interpretation 
of Mr, Montagu’s statement about the movement is 
also not open to avy objection whatsoever, Without 
joubt # government has tho right to use sulficient 
force to put down an actual outbreak of violence. 

But I regret to have to confess that this attempt 
to pour ridicule on the movement, read in conjunc- 
tion with the sentiments on the Punjab and the 
Khilafat preceding the ridicule, seems to show that 
His Excellency has made it a virtue of necessity. 
He has not finally abandoned the method of terro- 
rism and frightfulness, but he finds the movement 
being conducted in such an open and truthful man- 
ner that any attempt to kik it by 
violent repression would not expose him not only 
to ridicule but contempt of all right-thinking men. 


Let us however examine the adjectives used by 
His Excellency to kill the movement by laughing 
at it. It is fubile’, ‘ill-advised’, ‘intrinsically inane’, 
‘ynpractieal’, ‘visionary.’ He has rounded off the 
adjectives by describ'ng the movement ns 


I would have tendered him hearty | 


a 


‘moet! 


foolish of all foolish schemes.’ His Excellency has be 
come so impatient of it that he has used all his voca- 
bulary for showing the magnitude of the ridiculous 
nature of non-co-operation, 

Unfortunately for His Excellency the movement 


is likely to grow with ridicule as ib is certain to 
flourish on repression, No vital movemeut can be 
killed except by the impatience, ignorance or lazi- 
ness of its authors, A movement cannot be ‘inane’ 
that is conducted by men of action as I claim the 
members of the Non-co-operationCommittee are. 

It is hardly ‘unpractical,’ seeing that if the people 
respond, every one admits that it will achieve the 
end. At the same time it is pexfectly true that- if 
there is no response from the people, the movément 
will be popularly described as ‘visionary’. It is for 
the nation to retu:n an effective answer by organized 


| non-co-operation and change ridicule into respect, 


Ridicule is like repression, Both give place to 
respect when they fail to produce the intended effect. 


THE VICEREGAL PRONOUNCEMENT. 
(By M. K. Gandhi) 

It may be that having lost faith’ in His Ex- 
cellency’s probity and capacity to hold the high 
office of Viceroy of India, I now read his speeches 
with a biased mind, but the speech His Ex- 
cellency deliverei at the time of opening of the 
council shows to me a mental attitude which makes 
association with him or his Government impossible 
for self-respecting mien. 

The remarks on the Punjab meana flat refusal 
to grant redress. He would have us ta ‘concentrate 
on the problems of the immediate future’! The 
immediate future is t2 compel repentance on the 
part of the Government on the Punjab matter, 
Of this there is no sign, On the contrary, His Ex. 
cellency resists the temptation to reply to bis 
critics, meaning thereby that he has not changed 
the many vital matters affecting 
the honour of India. He is ‘content to leave the 
issues to the verdict of history’, Now this kind 
of language, in my opinion, is calculated further 
to inflame the Indian mind, Of what use can a 
favourable verdict of history be to men who have 
been wronged and who are still under the heels 
of officers who haye shown themselves uiterly 
unfit to hold offices of trust and responsibility ? 
The plea for co-operation is, to say the least, 
hy pocritical in the face of the determination to 


his opinion on 
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refuse justice to the Punjab. Can a patient who 
is suffering from an intolerable ache be soothed 


by the mest tempting dishes placed before him ? 


Will he not consider it mockery on the part. of 
the physician who so tempted him without curing 
him of his pain? 

His Excellency is, if possible, even less happy 
on the Khilafat. “So far as any Government could”, 
says this trustee for the nation, “we pressed upon 
the Peace Confereice the views of Indian Moslems. 
But notwithstanding our efforts on their behalf 
we are threatened with a campaign of non-co-opera- 
tion because, forsooth, the allied Powers found 
themselves unable to accept the contentions advanced 
by Indian Moslems.” This is most misleading if 
not untruthful, His Excellency knows that the 
peace terms are not the work of the allied Powers, 
He knows that Mr, Lloyd George is the prime 
author of terms and that the latter has never re- 
pudiated his responsibility for them. He has with 
amazing audacity justified them in spite of his 
considered pledge to the Moslems of India regard- 
ing Constantinople, Thrace and the rich and renowned 
lauds of Asia Minor. It is not truthful to saddle 
when Great Britain alone has promoted them, The 
offence of the Viceroy becomes greater when we 
remember that he admits the jusiness of the 
Muslim claim. He could not have ‘pressed’ it if 
lic did nub admit its justice. 

i venture to think that His Excellency by his 
pioncuncement on the Punjxb has strengthened the 
nation-in its effort to seek a remedy to compel re- 
dress of the two wrongs before it can make anything 
of the so-called Reforms. 


ASSASSINATION OF A DEPUTY 
COMMISSIONER. 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 

The assassination of Mr. Willoughby is a most 
unfortunate event which has navurally evoked pub- 
lic sympathy and indignation. The murder was a 
erue!, thoughtless and fanatical act. It has not ad- 
vanced but retarded the cause of Khilafat, Mr. 
Willoughby hadno hand in the Turkish terms, As 
is quite probable, he was himself a popular officer, 
It can only be counted as madness to kill an inno. 
cent man for a crime committed by a member of 
his race. And yet the fact must not be disguised 
tliat the murder will be regarded by many Mahome- 
dansas a pious act worthy of a martyr, I have 
heard Mahomedans calmly arguing that such mur. 
ders are not only justifiable but meritorious, I have 
known many Hindus who have argued that it was 
the throwing of bombs which brought about the 
removal of the Partition of Bengal. I know that 
many consider Dhingra to have been a martyr, The 
Sinn Feiners openly practise murder and other forms 
of violence for the purpose of freeing their country 
from the English connection, Every assassin or 
incendiary 19 considered by thema hero, It is because 


I feared such a resultin our midst, that I advised non- 
violent non-co-operation regarding the Khilafat. 
In my opinion, it is the active and open preaching 
of non-co-operation which has prevented murders 
and assassinations inthe land. The murder of Mr. 


Willoughby proves that the propaganda of non- 


violence and non-co-operation has not proved suff- 
cient to control individual fanatics and that it 
not an easy thing to do so, It proves further that the 
Khilafat wrong is a deep-seated grievance which 
with the passage of time will sink deeper still in- 
stead of being forgotten. 

I observe that The Times of India credits the 
Khilafat propaganda with the murder and calls it 
the ‘ first fruits.’ I realise that the language used 
is cautious. It connects ‘certain aspects of the agi- 
tation’ with the crime, But I venture to suggest 
that no aspect of tne agitation is responsible for the 
unfortunate murder, It is the grievous wrong, 
done by the British ministers, which has evoked 
the cruel deed. 

Lhe Times of India is on safer ground when it 
says that the tragedy ‘is a special call to Islam, for, 
all thoughtful Mahomedans must realise that the 
honour of their religion is at stake.’ I wish to em- 
phasise that warning. It must be the special duty 
of every Khilafat worker to be more careful than 
hitherto in insisting on complete freedom from 
violence as the condition precedent to successful — 
non-co-operation. Iam sure it is possible to cite 
texts from the Koran in condemnation of murder 
of innocent men, I can understand violence 
being done to wrong-doersin order to compel justice, 
It is unfortunately the chosen method of 
the civilized world. It has scriptural authority, 
Islam is said openly to preach violence to the wrong- 
doer, The so-called votaries of Christianity justify 
organised warfare for the removal of wrongs, fancied 
orreal, Thousands of Hindus ioterpret the Gita 
to be a certificate for war in the cause of justice. 
It is only a minority (daily growing in numbers) 
which religiously believes that violence is wrong 
in itself and cannot be justified even to vindicate 
truth, But it cannot (it may be civilised ) be 
religious to murder innocent unarmed men with- 
out warning. It is not enough for Khilafat work- 
ers to be satisfied with public condemnations (neces-- 
sary as they are) or for the sake of decorum to 
join them. It is necessary for us to preach - private- 
ly, publicly and incessantly the necessity of refrain. 
ing from violence especially when an active cam- 
paign of non-co-operation full of promiso is going 
on. We must feel in every fibre of our own being that 
every murder, every deed of violence must retard 
the progress of the movement, 

This is an opportunity for distinguishing the Sinn 
Feia or the Egyptian non-co-operation from outs, The 
former does not and did not depend for success on 
non-violence, The Sinn Feiners resort to violence in 
every shape and forn:. Theirs is a ‘frightfulness’ not 
unlike General Dyer’s, We may pardon it if we 
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dangers above pointed out render it imperative that a res- 
ponsible Indian Committee appointed by Indian Associa- 
tion in South Africa should be immediately constituted 


Indian should sail unless the committeo so appointed is 
satisfied that he is fully aware of the consequences of his 
acceptance of state aid for repatriation, and that no force, | 


to check each case of repatriation and secure that no | 


fraud, intimidation or pressure was used. My Cvmmittee | 
earnestly urge upon Government to press upon the atten- 
tion of the Colonial oflive the necessity of appointing | 
Committee as suggested and of taking all measures to | 
safeguard the rights and interests of Iudisns domiciled or | 
born in South Africa. 

LAST AFRICA. 

My Commitiee having carefully considered the state- 
ment recently made by Governor of Kenia Colony ou 
several important points of Indian Policy, regard it | 
as utterly disappointing and incapable of meeting the | 
requirements of the Indian situation in East <Africa. 
My Ccmmittee sticngly object to the allotment of only 
two seats to the Indian population and earnestly press 
for a geieral franchise applicable equally to Indians 
and Europeans ard adequate representation of Indian 
population both in the Legislative Council and the 
Municipalities in proportion to their number, and with 
due regard to their interests and their past and _pre- 
eent services to the country my Committee strongly 
object to lolding the uplands asa special preserve for 
Europeans involving probibition even of sale to In- 
dians of Jand in the upland districts. In this con- | 
nection my Committee draw attention of Government | 
tu Loid Elgin’s just and emphatic opinion that it 
was not consopant with the views of His Majesty’s 
vi any particular 


Government to impose restrictivus 
section of the Community in regard to aequisilion of 
land, and submit that the argument now urged by 
Cvulonial oflice for setting aside that view is absolutely | 
unsound and untenable, With regard to right of Indiass 
to acquire Agricultural lands, my Committte urge that 
Indian settlements should not be relegated to swampy 
marshes and uneconomic lands. My Committee emphati- 
cally object to segregation of races as tending to per- 
petuate and increase racial animosity and  earnes!ly 
jusist upon early withdrawal of that part of the re- 
form ssheme subject to rigid enforcement of sauita- 
tion within all residential areas whether occupied by 
Liuropeans or Indiays, Jteferring tv Educational faci- 


lities my Committee trust that the principle of equality 
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maintained, 


be My Cummittce earnestly urge 


will 
upon Government the urgency of immediately pressiny 
upon the Colonial Oflice the necessity of making these 
alterations, as otherwise bitter disappointment, con- 


siderable ill-feeling and consequent unrest will pre- 
vail both here and among Indians in Hast Africa, My 


ernment for securing equality of rights and status for 
Indians in East Africa, think that there is need for 
further efforts still and hope that these will not be 


wanting. 
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REPORT OF THE Peopie’s FAMINE Reviue Funp 
FOR THE MONTHS OF Jury 1220, 

We owe an apology to the public for publishing late 

©, i ° 
this report of the work of ouv roiivf centres for the 
month of July 1920. There avo two rogscns for the same: 
First, our workers were occupied in visiting tleoded 
oe OS) ip irkad Sakic be ; 
parts of Puri and Cuttack districts in addition to their 


famine relief work; and secondly, the demise of the late 
| Mr. Tilak and meetings organised in connection there- 


with occupied us for sometime. 

2. We had 11 relief centres where gratuitous doles 
were gwen to persons mentioned against the centres 
as under:— 

Astrang—1229 

J oonai—1236 
Gavakund—I661 
Balipatna—11C7 
Brahmagiri—1100 


Garh Turihon—1411 
Sungorodi—133I 
Sakhigopal —2841 
Delang—94+41 
Pipli—1428 
Balianta—-153 
Totaliwecetesdskearedse 154011 
The tetal number of villages relieved was 945, 


3. Nice golas were continued at the following places 

where rice was sold ata slightly reduced rate:-- 
1. Sétyabadi 2. Puri 3. Satpada. 

4. Monthly grants to schools at (1) Gop (2) Nimapara 
(5) Kakatpur (4) Kanas (5) Brahmgiri and (6) Rorang, 
were given for meeting school fees of, and cost of feed- 
ing some poor boys. 

5, Grants for repairs of bunds at (1) Barapkuda 
on the north east edge of the Chilka lake (2) Barpada 
near T'arkor (3) for a village road near bBrahmagiri 
and (4) miscellaneous work near Junai, were made to 
give employment to people. 

6, A loan of over Kis. 600-as advance to two 
Weavers’ Cvu-operative Credit Societies was given during 
the month, 

7. An Orphanage of about 15 children was opened 
vn ist July at Ganeshwarpur and on the 15th August 
it wag merged in the Orphanage started by the Arya 
Samaj of lahore at Sakhigopal. A kitchen to feed 
about 3) orphans and seme sdults was working at 
Prahmagiri, 

8. Cur financial position stands like this: Wo collect- 
ed in July Rs, 50896-11-10 and by the ond of July the 
balance on our hand was Rs. 24609-6-3, Taking on an 
average one quarter seer (105 tolas) of rice per person 
relieved, the daily expenses work to Rs. 800. Thus we have 
only one month’s balance in hand. The distressed situation 
in the Puri district has been aggravated by floods in seve- 
ral distributaries of the Mahanandi which submerged large 
areas destroying young crops standing thereon. More 
money than Rs. 800 per day ought therefore to be spent 
in view of the new situation created, but instead of that 
we have been fogced to close down two centres of relief 
already; namely, Gabakund on 8%, 8 20. and Satya- 
Dadi on 15 8,20, The relief work is expected to 
last till tle end of October next, 

9. We now again appeal with all cur emphasis which 
we can command to the kind and generous public, who 
have shown much largeness of heart in this charitable 
work, to help us once again liberally, sothat we may be 
able to carry on the heavy and gesponsible work we have 
undertaken to the end satisfactotily, We hope that our 
APPEAL will not go in vain and that we will be able to 
get the further sum of Rs, 40,000 (forty thousand) that is 
badly needed, 

A. V. THAKKER, 
21-8-1920, Secretary, 
People’s Famine Relief 
Committee, Puri. 
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Let us therefore see what that burden exactly 
moans. He isan indifferent soldier who ignores 
his opponent's strength. We must therefore know | 


the strength of the Government with 
which we are engaged in a fierce struggle 
The Governnient represents a corporation that 18 


crafty in the main godless, untruthful, bat eoura- 
eeous, able. celf-sscrificing and possessing great 
powers of organisation, We must thevefore meet 
its eretliness by simolicity and opemiess, godlessness 
by golliness, untry hiulsess by truthfulness, Woe 
mnust natch its courage with geeater ability, sacri- 


Fioe will @tiartug sell sacrifice, and its orga uisiug 


powers with geeater organising powers. IL has 
almost matchless weapons of violeuce, We 
must meet them with nen—vicleuce. Unless we 


are able to satisfy the test, we must be content to 
cccupy a status of servility. Nou-—co-operation 
attords the natton an opportunity of showing all 
the -qualities required for sustaining its 


honour, 


RESOLUTIONS 
passed at the Fourth Gujarat Political 
Conference, Ahmedabad 1920. 
Tre Lares Lokmanya. 


1.. This Conference expresses its deep sorrow at the 
death, at this critical juncture, cf Lokmanya Bal Ganga- 
dhar Tilak, the great lion of Maharastra, leader of the 
Nationalist party, able journalist, profuund scholar, the 
greatest fignter against the bureaucratic Government of 
the country for liberty and Swarajya, and sympathises 
with his family in this their bereavement. The Confer- 
enco prays that Providence may grant peace to his soul. 

(’rom the Chair), 
PUNJAB. 


2. (1) This Conference accepts the findings of the 
Commission appointed by the Congress Sub-Committee, 
arcived at after a complete investigation of the disorders 
and acts of terrorism that took place in the Punjab last 
year, and is of opinion tha! the disorders were caused by the 
arrests of Mahatma Gandhi and Drs, Kitchlu and Satyapal, 
at atime,when intense discontent had overspreadthe coun- 
try by reason Of the Rowlaié legislation. It further holds 
that if is impessible to call the disorders a rebellion 
against the Government, and that not only was Martial 
Jaw—proclaimed with the ostensible purpose of suppressing 
disorders which had already subsided~-unneeessary but 
that it was proclaimed solely with the view of terrerising 
eni thereby cmasculating the people. 

(2) This Conference holds that the majority repors 
of the Hunter Committeo is eatirely one-sided and is de- | 
iiberately meant to whitewash the cruel and inhuman | 
acts of the Government oflicers, and that it is unjust in the 
face of the confessions of the officers themselves. This 
Conference also notes with extreme regret that after 
accepting the majority report, the Government of India 
as also the British Cabinct have,after all the perpetrations 
of terrorism in the Punjab, retired only General 
Dyer for his massacre at Jallianwalla—which they have 
chosen to designate merely aa ‘error of judgment,’ and 
have not only not found guilty ot ier officers, bub haye on 
the contrary, complimented Sir Michael O Dwyer ‘and 
Lord Chelmsford for their work in the Punjab, | 
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(3) This Conference feels extreme pain, indignation and 
disappointment al the tone of the debate in the House of 
Commons andthe arrogant speeches made in the House of 
Lords pursuant to the recall of General Dyer, inasmuch 


the Conference to hold that a large portion 


as it compels Belg: 
the grave injustice 


of the British public approve of 
perpetrated by the British Min isters. 

(4) Having regard to the recommendations of the 
Congress Commissioners, this Conference is of opinion 
(a) that the Rowlatt legislation should be repealed; 


(b) that Lord Chemsford should be recalled; 


(c) that Sir Michael O'Dwyer should be held 
unfil to held any responsible  oflive under the 
Crowa, awl  impsashed of otherwiss precoeded 


asainsb, inasmuch ag it waa his policy that was re- 
sponsible for the terrorism in the Punjab; 


| (a) that General Dyer, Col. Frank Johnson, Col. O’Brien, 


Mr. Bosworth Smith, Bai Saheb Sh#i Ram Sud 
and Malik Saheb Khan should also be dismissed 
from service, and prosecuted. 
(e) that a local inquiry should b3 made into the acts 
of high-handedness referred to in the congress report, 
and that the officers concerned dismissed; 
that the fines from the subjects 
by the summary Courts of the Special Tribunals 
of the Punjab should be refunded, that the fines 
imposed on towns and villages should be cancelled, 
that the same should be.refunded if already re- 
covered, and that the punitive police should be 
withdrawn. 
TURKISH PEACE TERMS. 
$ ‘This Conference is of opinion that the Turkish 


recovered 


(f) 


| Peace Terms are iniquitous and are calculated to hurt the 


selfrespect of the Turkish people and the honour of 
Islam, and have shocked the religious sentiments of 
Mahomedans in and outside India, It is also of opinion 
that they are in contravention of the pledges given 
by the British ministers and the Indian Government 
to keep ‘intact the Holy places and shrines of the 
Mussalmans and of the principle of self-determination. 
The Conference therefore resolves that efforts should be 
made to get them revised in accordance with the senti- 
ments ot the Mussalmans, and with the ministerial 
pledges. 
NON-CO-OPERATION. 

4, (1) This Conference believes that as a result of 
the cherished demand of the people in respect of the 
Punjab and ‘ho Kilafat wrongs having been consistently 
refused, keen disappointment has spread throughout 
the country andthe people-have lostall faith in the 
British, sense of justice. In order therefore, to obliterate 
all permanent bitterness between the rulers .and the 
ruled, astalso to give expression to the injured feelings 
of the people in a restrained manner, and to get 
redress of the grievances without the use of foree, 
this Confereuce advises the public to gradually withdraw 
all help redered to the Government in public adwmini- 
stration and to continue that non-co-operation until 
the popular demands are satisfactorily redressed. 

(2) Non-co-operation in its initial stages should be 
attended with the fewest possible risks, and should 
be addressed to the classes so’ long known aa the educated 
classes and leaders of the people, and in the first stages 
all help said to be received from the Government 
should be renounced. Tn viow of these considerations 
this OCurnference is of opinion 
(a) That ali title+holders should pyblicly renounce titles 

eto. held from Government, 
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(b) That the lawyers should suspend their practice as 
long as the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs re- 
main unredressed, and should persuade ths people 
not to resort to law courts and have their disputes 
settled by means of arbitration boards. 

(c) That the Government schools and colleges being 
powerful means of perpetuating the influence of the 
Government should be abandoned, and people should 
take popular education in their own hands. 

(d) That association with the Gevernment in public 
administration by means of going to the councils | 
er by voting at council olections is humiliating to 
the people so long as full justice is not done to the 
people iu the matter ef the Funjab and Khilsfat 
wrongs aud the Jasveraled hearts of the people are 
not placated; and the Conference therefore should advise 
the people not to stand for election to the new 
Councils, and not vote for any candidate 
standing for election, and also to inform the can- 
didate and the Government in plain and clear language 
that they are unwilling to send any one to the 
Council as their elected representative. (Carried by 
au overwhclming majority.) 


| 
\ 
| 
! 
i 


to 


{| An amendmont expressing deep public disappoint 
ment at the continuing Punjab and Khilafat wrongs, and | 
loss of faith in the British sense of justice, but omitting 
the recommendation of non-co-operation, was moved by 


R. 8. Ramanbhai, but was thrown out by anoverwheiming 
majority. | 


RECRUITS. 

6. This Conference expresses its keon resentment at the 
action of the British Goverament in stifling the efforts 
for fceedom of the people in Mesopotamia, Palestine, 
Syria, Arabia, Turkish Egypt and Persia, by the aid of 
Indian sepoys, and tt therefore advises people to recall all 
Indian sepoys from those parts, and not to send any fresh 


reoruits there. 
INDIANS ABROAD. 


8. AFRICA. 

6. (1) This Conference apprehends that the South African 
Government’s attitude towards the Indians in South Af- 
rica is getting more and more.unjust every day and that 
as appears from intelligence received from South Africa 
various devices are being planncd to expell the Indians 


from South Africa under the cover of voluntary repatria- 
tion scheme. 
BE. AFRICA 

(2) For the benefit of Europeansvery recently set-- 
tled in Kast Africa, the East African Government is 
hveping weomgen wrong on the adventitious. and innocent 
Indians long settled in East Africa which has been colo- 
nised by means of Indian labour, Indian blood and Indian 
capital; Indians have been robbed of their political rights 
ard right of possessing landed property, and this act has 
received the full approval of the Colonial Secretary, Lord 
Milner, and the Secretary of State for India. 

FIJI. 

(3) Though the Government of India have failed to 
investigate into the acta of oppression committed by the 
Fiji Governmert on the Fiji Indians on the pretexts of 
keeping peate in Fiji, they appear to countenance sending 
Indian labour to Fiji with a view to helping Fiji. 

This Conference is of opinion that this prolonged ill- 
treatment of Indian emigrants in the Colonies is intole: able, 
and that it is one more strong reason for adopting non- 
co-operation, (Carried unanimously.) 


| 
| 


SWADESHL. 

7 (a) This Conference believes that Swadeshi contains 
the key to Swaraj and the Swaleshi movement is conduo- 
tive to National prosperity, and it therefore recommends to 
the leaders and the public touse at whatéver inconvenience 
Swadeshi articles, and handspun and handwoven Swadeshi 
cloth, in particular, and to encourage the use and the 
production of such Swadeshi cloth and _ establishment 


| of Swadeshi cloth stores for that purpose, 


(2) This Conference requests the mill-agents and 
morchants to place restrictions on the undue profiteering 


now going on to afford some relfef to the poor in these 
times of high prices, 

[Mr. Mavlankar’s amendment recommending boycott 
cf British goods for those who cannot adgpt Swadeshi, 
was Jost by an overwhelming majority. ] 

NATIONAL EDUCATION, 

&, This Conference believes that the educational poltoy 
introduced hy the English Government has proved to be 
harmful to the culture of India and totally unsuited to 
the needs of the country. It has been barren of 
results, The Conterence therefore accepts the necessity 
of starting national institutions independent of Govern- 
ment control which will impart education calculated to 
make the students self reliant, of good character, and 
sincere patriots. 

(2) To achieve the object mentioned above especially 
in Gujarat, the Conference recognizes the nesessity of 
starting national schools, colleges, polytechnics, Urdu 
Madrasas, Ayurvedic school of medicine, and a Gujrat 
University to organise and co-ordinate the above 
institutions, 

(3) The Conference appoints thefollowing committee 
with tne powers to add, to consider and enforce the best 
ways and means for the inauguration of a National 
System ot Educatlon as mentioned above : 

Mr. Girjashanker B. Bodheka. 
Ramnarayan V. Pathak. 
Dayalji N. Desai. 
Kalyanji V. Mehta. 
Ambalal B, Purani. 
Chandulal K. Dave. 
Shankarlal G. Bankar. 
Dattatraya B, Kalelkar, 
Kanji D. Dharamai. 
Bhikhabhai K, Patel. 
Kishorilal G. Masrawala. 
Indulal K, Yadnik. 
COURTS OF ARBITRATION, 

9, This Conference recommends to pleaders and the 
people in general that they establish courts of arbitra- 
tion to settle civil disputes and such of the criminal 
cases that can be legally settled, since unnecessary time 
and money have to be spent in securing justice in Goy- 
ernment courts. 

NATIONAL VOLUNTEERS CORPS, 

10 This Conference recommends the establishment 
‘of n@tional volunteers corps and boyscouts in order to 
train the youths of the country for maintaining 
peacé and order in our towns and villages and to make 
the people more self-reliant in the matter of protec- 
tion of life and property. 

BHADAR NADI. 
strongly disapproves of the 
of theo local officers’ opinion 
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12 \ Secretaries, 


11. This Conference 
adopted inepite 
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by the political department of the Bombay 


Government and the Limdi Durbar as regards the use 
of the Bhadar river in Dhandoka Taluka and especially 
as regards the distribution of water near the town of 
Rangpur, ¢dd humbly suggests the Limbdi Durbar that 
it should remove the injustice that is being done to the 
British subjects, 

EXPORT OF CATTLE. 

12, This Conference strongly objects to the slaughter of 
cattle which are useful for agriculture and for drawing 
water, and alsotothe export of cattle allowed by the Govern- 
ment although their number is insuflicient for the develop- 
ment of agriculture of the country and for the supply 
of milk etc. for, the people 

SfLANDING GRIEVANCES, 

13, Political bodies have so long drawn the attention of 
Government to its acts of injustice, but now that the Con- 
ference haspassed the resolution of non-co-operation, it 
thinks improper to draw the attention of the Government to 
those acts. The Vonference therefore draws the special 
attention of the people to the following grievances of long 
standing that they may be strengthened in their resolve 
of non—co-operation. . 

(a) His Excellency the Governor of Bombay and 
His Excellency the Viceroy paid absolutely no heed to the 
unanimous prayer of the people for the repeal of the un- 
just order of deportation against Mr. Horniman. 

(b) Thé Press Act has not yet been repeated although 
it is destructive of the elementary rights of the people. 

(3) The standing request of the people to separate the 
Judicial and the Executive functions of the Government 
has not get been granted. 

(d) The disabilities and harassment of third class 
and intermediate class passengers and the grievar oes of 
merchants who come in contact with she railways have re 
ceived no attention whatsoever, 

(e) The condition of the agriculturists of Gujarat is 
going from bad to worse on account of the revenue policy 
of the Government; they are debarred from contesting in 
civil courts the assessment settled by Government; the 
officers have increased the assessment at their own 
sweet will and without hearing the complaintss of 
educated Raiyats, They have not moreover made any 
changes in the system of collecting revenue in times of 
famine to the satisfaction of the public. 

(f) There used to be in every village of Gujarat 
pasture lands kept open for grazing the cattle. ‘Lhese 
lands however have been gradually enclosed by the Go- 
vernment in many villages; the conditton of cattle has 

ereby become grave and is becoming gravar still. 

(g) General petitions have been submitted in respect 
of the sentences passed by the special tribunals in Gujarat 
and the Royal Proclamation also has sanctioned the re- 
lease of prisoners, Th y are-not. however yet released, 

(h) The injustice caused by drawing away the waters 
of the Khari, in a way such as torestrict the rights of the 
people of the Matar Taluka to use the waters of that 
‘river, 

THE DUKE OF CONNAUGHTS VISIT. 

14, This Conference humbly holds that the 
people should be no party to the arrangements that might 
be made by the Indian and Provincial Governments for the 
weception of H, R, H, the Duke of Connaught, 


EGYPT. 

15. This conference congratulates the people of 
Egypt on having secured their independence mainly 
by means of internal non-co-operation involving im- 
mense sacrifices, and hopes that they will adorn 
their independence by reviving their ancient glory 
and becoming a nation worthy of emulation. 


REVIEWS. 


SR RT 


INDIAN NATURE MYTHS. 

English readers in general and folklorists in 
particular must thank Shovona Devi for her beauti- 
ful collection of these stories from Indian sacred 
literature. One feels that there is a definite prin- 
ciple in the arrangement of the stories, The folk- 
lorists will derive anample food for reflecting on the 
Hindu way cf interpreting nature and life’s prob- 
lems. To Iudian readers the book can have no 
charms except for the beautiful style in which the 
book is written. We would ill-relish these stories 
in the English form divested as they are of their 
aroma iu this book. 

The vulgar folk-tale of the Tobacco Girl ought not 
to have found a place in this anthology of ancient 
folk-tales. 


SHAMA’A. 

When nations are plunged into a scramble for 
provinces and power and when exasperated labour, 
the world over, is trying to shatter the very orga- 
nization of sosiety, inéeruational uarteriy 
magazine under the able editorship of Shrimati Mri- 
nalini Chhatopadhyay, is shedding its mellow light 
on such world-uniting subjects as art, literature and 
philosophy. It has secured the services of eminent 
servants of the Spirit from many lands. 


The first issue before us promises well of the 
future. The superb story of Dr, Tagore, the thought- 
compelling article on the ‘Art of the People’ by 
Radhakamal Mookerjea, the weired reverie of that 
Freak of Indians’ Poetic exhuberan Harindranath, 
the gomprehensive outlook of Satya Vrat Mukerji 
in his ‘Future of Literature in India’ and the Socio- 
logical view of Krishna Avatar from the pen of 
Babu Bhagwandas, all are able expositions of the 
new life in India. Chinese, Buddhist poetry, Modern 
tendencies in poetry and such other topics enlarge 
our outlook and impress upon us that human nature 
is everywhere thesame, We should like toremark here 
in passing that this Shama’a wil! not help India 
much unless its lodian contributors made it a point 
like the noble Poet Tagoro never to write in Eng- 
lish what they have not first written for their ver. 
naculars, ctherwise India will be the poorer for their 
culture and international zeal. Advertisements of 
all sorts ill suit such a high class Magazine, 
We wish it a complete success and wide circulation, 


an 


September J, 1920, 


BUDDHIST ANNUAL OF CEYLON. 

A great life lived for the Spirit thas been a 
source of inspiration to more than a third of huma- 
nity after these two thousand years and a half; and 
here comes to our hand an Annual from Ceylon, pro- 
fusely illustrated and ably edited giving the Sha- 
mana of the Tathagata as it is understood in Ceylon. 
The, long series of articles on Buddhism and Bud- 
‘dhist work in Ceylon are in themselves an educa- 


tion, Qeéxlon is 


Hemet Hinayan or Buddhism as the Lord. taught | 


it,—the exposition therefore of Buddha’s doctrines 
from the pen of Ceylonese Bhikkus demands care- 
ful reading. The editor deserves to be congratu- 
lated on his venture. 


Se 


SOUTH AFRICAN REPATRIATION. 

The “Natal Advertiser” of the 2ist July thus 
deals with the proposed repatriation in its leading 
columns:— 

While the caluminators of the Indian in our midst 
continue with strident voice to shout the wrongs he is 
committing, repatriation is proceeding, that is to say, 


repatriation of a voluntary as osed to a compulsory | Z 
J 2 ae : a public interest to alter tha law in any respect. 


character. ‘There are now two schemes under which 


this movement is proceeding, one conducted by the Immi- | 


gration Department and seeking to re-plant in their 
native land indentured Indians and their descendants 
who have grown up in this foreign country, and the 
other known as Mr. Wynn Cole’s scheme, which has 
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revarded—and rightly—as the | 


for its object the inducement, by the offer of free rail 


and steamer passages, of Indians of all types to remove 
themselves and their families for ever from the South 
African soil. If it can be considered wholly for the 
good of the land that these Indians should depart, then 
both these schemes are meritorious, but there are sey- 
eral aspects to a controversial question of this sort which 
it is impossible to ignore, and which even the partisans. 
of the clean sweep policy-find it difficult to sweep aside. 
The facts at the present moment are that at the begin- 
ning of this year there were under indenture in this 
country 1,17,000 Indians in round figures, and since 
then a boatload of 612 has been sent away. A similar 
number is due to leave shortly, and if the same ratio 


is adhered to, it may he expected that about 2,500 | 
But this is | 


Indians will leave our shores each year. 
a drop in the ocean of Indians and will be almost 
counter-balanced by the birth-rate, and even if there 
were not strong objections to the whole enterprise, 
would of itself be no remedy, but merely an ameliora- 
tion. Further, it is plainly evident that the Indian 
who is making a profitable living in the country is 
not likely to pull up his stakes where no compulsion 
exists, and in consequence, only that class of Indians, 
which may be termed its floating population, will avail 
itself of the opportunities offered. Whether it was 
the intention of the Legislature that this should be 
so is quite a moot point, but that appears to be the 
result, and the only result, that is being achieved. 
Neither the merchant class nor the man on the land is 
attracted by the offer of a fresh start in what would 
be to him a new country, albeit the country of his 
ancestors, and it cannot be seen how the ond, even if 
it were proved to be heneficial to the community generally, 


will ever be attained under the present method, which 
frankly is reminiscent of circumlocution, and how not ta 
do it. Supporters of repatriation of the Indian are 
apt to forget two important factors in our economic 
existence. One is that the man who tills the soil and 
makes two blades grow where one grew before, be Le 
black or white, isa benefactor rather than a nuisance 
to any country. The other is that if certain com: 
mercial factors were entirely removed from our midst 
the resultant state of the purchaser would be infinitely 
If it were merely a matter 
| of teaching a sound economical lesson to those adult 
dwellers in the Transvaal and Free State who have 
evidently no horizon to their picture, the work might 
be allowed to proceed until the pinch was felt, but 
| there are others to whom the Indian is a useful factor 
| in thé community, and altogether apart from the senti- 
\ ment of Empire ties and good behaviour, a factor which 
; cannot readily be done without, the recommendaticns 


| worse than the present. 


‘|upon which the repatriation law was based resulted from 


[ into 


inquiries the acquisition of land, and -rights 
affecting land in the Union, by Asiatics and persons of 
Asiatic descent, for trading or other purposes, and the 
trading or carrying on of businoss by such persons gene- 
rally or in specified localities, and whether it was in the 
In view 
of the ill-feeling—largely the result of thoughtlessness 
and unripe judgment—generally manifested against the 
Asiatic, the fear is growing that these terms of reference 
were intended to result in harsher measures than a were 


voluntary appeal to Indians to return to India, and it 


may be that, as in the case of the Prophet of Korassan, 
there is a hideous face behind the veil. The movement at 
present is not compulsory. Under pressure of ill-advised 
public opinion, it may easily bear that suggestion. But 
what will strike even the most casual observer is its ex- 
treme futility. It does not even afford a solution to the 
fringe of the problem, and taxes the imagination to find 
value for the money that is being sent, 


THE I. I. CITIZENSHIP ASSOCIATION. 


The following is copy of the televrams addressed 


| by the Imperial Dndian Citizenship Association to 


Sir George Barnes, Member of Commerce, Govern- 
ment of India: 
SOUTH AFRICA. 

My Committee, having carefully considered South 
African Union Government’s Voluntary Repatriation 
Scheme, regard ites fraught with danger to rights and 
interests of Indians in South Africa. First, it involves 
relinquishment of right of domicile acquired and naturaf. 
Indian Relief Act’ 1914, no precedent and is inapplicable 
to present scheme as it referred to persons whose domicile 
was at least debatable. Secondly, the Scheme is viewed 
with gravest apprehensions as thin end of wedge to drive 
out Indians from South Africa under guise of Voluntary 
Repatriation seeing that such schemes worked ont by 
powerful majority interests of White races against Indians 
are sure to be uséd as engines of undue pressure to repa- 
triate Indians from the country. Mr. Wynne Cole’s re. 
cent speech at Maritzerg and a Durban telegram stating 
that scheme is already being abused, confirm the ¥iew, 
Theretore though the relinquishment of domicile, whether 
natural or acquired, is voluntary under the soheme, yet 


dangers above pointed out render it imperative that a res- 
ponsible Indian Committee appointed by Indian Associa- 
tion in South Africa should be immediately constituted 
to check each case of repatriation and secure that no 
Indian should sail unless the committee so appointed is 
satisfied that he is fully aware of the consequences of his 
acceptance of state aid for repatriation, and that no force, 
fraud, intimidation or pressure was used. My Committee 
earnestly urge upon Government to press upon the atten- 
tion of the Colonia] office the necessity of appointing 
Conamittee as suggested and of taking all measures to 
safeguard the rights and interests of Indians domiciled or 
born in South Africa. 
WAST AFRICA. 

My Committee having carefully considered the state- 
ment recently made by Governor of Kenia Colony on | 
several important points of Indian Policy, regard it 
as-utterly disappointing and incapable of meeting the 
requirements of the Indian situation in East Africa. 
My €cmmittee strongly object to the allotment of only 
two seats to the Indian population and earsestly press 
for a geieral franchise applicable equally to Indians 
and Europeans and adequate representation of Indian 
population both in the Legislative Council and the 
Munieipalities in proportion to their number, and with 
due icgard to their interests and their past and pre- 
sent services to the country my Committee strongly 
object to bolding the uplands. as a special preserve for | 
Europeans invulving probibition even cf sale to In- 
dians of Jand in the upland districts. In this con- 
nection my Committee draw attention vf Government 
to Lord Elgin’s just and emphatic opinion that it 
was not consonant with the views of His Majesty’s | 
Government to impose restrictions on any particular 
section of the Community in regard to acquisition of 
land, ard submit that the argument now urged by 
Colonial office for setting aside that view is absolutely 
unsound and untenable, With regard to right of Indiass | 
to acquire Agricultural lands, my Committee urge that | 
Intian settlements sould not be relegated to swampy | 
marshes and uneconomic lands. My Committee emphati- 
cally object tosegregation of races as tending to per- | 
petuate and increase racial animosity and _ earnesily 
insist upon early withdrawal of that part of the re- 
form scheme subject to rigid enforcement of sanita- 
tion within all residential areas whether occupied by 
Kuropeans or Indians. Referring to Educational faci- 


lities my. Committee trust that the principle of equality 
will be maintained. My Committee carnestly urge 
upon Government the urgenoy of immediately pressing 
upon the Colonial Ofice the heeessity of making these 
alterations, as atherwise bitter disappaintment, con- 
siderable ill-feeling and consequent unrest will pre- 
vail both here and among Indians in Hast Africa, My 


Committee while appreciating the efforts of. the Gov- 
ernment for securing equality of rights and status for 
Indians in Kast Africa, think that there is need for 
further efforts still and hope that these will not be 


f 


| 
| 
| 
| 


wanting. 
_——— H 
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Report or TuE Peopiy’s Famine Reviuy Funv 
FOR THE MONTH OF JULY 1920. 


We owe an apology to the public for publishing late 
this report of the work of our relief centres for the 
month of July 1920, There are two reasons for the same:— 
First, our workers were occupied in visiting flooded 
parts of Puri and Cuttack districts in addition to their 
famine relief work; and secondly, the demise of the late 
Mr. Tilak and meetings organised in connection there- 
with occupied us for sometime. 

2. We had 11 relief centres 


ae 


where gratuitous doles 


| were given to persons mentioned against the centres 
| as under:— 


Garh Turihon—14] 4 
Sungorodi—133I 
Sakbigopal —28 41 


Astrang—1229 
Joonai—1236 
Gavakund—I661 


Balipatna—11C7 Delang—941 
Brahmagiri—1100 Pipli—1428 
Balianta—-153 


Total... ccusccsevisnssenssenes ty e011 

The tatal number of villages relieved was 945. 

3. Rice golas were continued at the following places 
where rice was sold ata slightly reduced rate:— 

1. Satyabadi 2. Puri 3. Satpada. 

4, Monthly grants to schools at (1) Gop (2) Nimapara 
(3) Kakatpur (4) Kanas (5) Brahmgiri and (6) Rorang, 
were given for meeting school fees of, and cost of feed- . 
ing some poor boys. 

5, Grants for repairs vf bunds at (1) Barapkuda 


| on the north east edge of the Chilka lake (2) Barpada 
; near Tarkor (3) for a 


village road near Brahmagiri 
and (4) miscellaneous work near Junai, were made ty 
give employment to people. 

6 A loan of over Tis. 600-as advance to two 
Weavers’ Co-operative Credit Societies was given during 
the month. 

7. An Orphanage of about 10 children was opened 
on ist July at Ganeshwarpur. and on the 15th August 
it was merged in the Orphanage started by the Arya 
Samaj -of Lahore at Sakhigopal. A kitchen to feed 
about 39 orphans and some adults was working at 
Bianmagiri. r 

8. Qur financial position stands like this: We collect- 
ed in July Rs, 59396-11-10 and by the end of July the 


| balance on our hand was Rs, 24609-6-3. Taking on an 


average one quarger seer (105 tolas) of rice per person 
relieved, the daily expenses work to Rs. 800. Thus we have 
only one month’s balanee in hand. The distressed situation 
in the Puri district has been aggravated by floods in seve- 
ral distributaries of the Mahanandi which submerged large 
areas destroying young crops standing thereon. More 
money than Rs, 800 per day ought therefore to be spent 
in view of the new situation created, but instead of that 
we have been forced to eluse down two centres of relief 
‘already; namely, Gabakund on 8 8 20, and Satya- 
badi on 15820. ‘he celiof work is expected’ to 
last till the end of October next, 

9. We now again appea! with all our emphasis which 
we can command to the kind and generous public, who 
have shown much largerss of heart in this charitable 
work, to help us once again liberally, so that we may be 
able to carry on the heavy and responsible work we have 


| undertaken to the end satisfactorily. We hope that our 


APPEAL will not go in vain and that we will be able to 
get the further sum of Rs, 40,000 (forty thousand) that is 
badly needed. 


A. V. THAKKER, 
- Secretary, 
People’s Famine Relief 
Committee, Puri. 


21-~8-1920. 


Pankore Naka, Ahmedabad 
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The Fiji Tragedy... “an en Bet 


Notes. 


The Fiji grievance—Pandit Tutaram in 
recetit letter to the press had pointed out the grave 
gaps in the despatch of the Fiji Governor and urged 
the Government of India to arrange for an impartial 
commission to inquire into the origin of the Fiji 
riots and the measures taken to quell them, Gov- 
ernment’s reply to Mr. Shastri’s question on this 
subject is as disappointing as it is unequivocal, The 
Government of India without giving any reasons 
has thrown away the statements published by Mr. 
Manila], the leader of the Fiji Indians, It has believed 
in the statements of the Fiji Government. Nothing 
better ought to have been expected of a Govern- 
ment that allows the Punjab tragedy to take place 
under its very nose. Believing in the anti-Indian 
statements, ‘the Government of India do not think 
they would be justitied in moving the Secretary of 
State for getting the Colonial Office to appoint a 
commission to inquire into the origin of the recent 
riots and the measures taken to quell them.’ 

* * * 

Read together with this reply His Excellency’s 
roference to Fiji, He is silent on the yuestion of riots, 
On the contrary, as if nothing serious has happened, 
His Excellency talks of reopening emigration to 
Fiji. He even tells us that the colony (Fiji) has 
guaranteed that the position of the emigrants in 
their new homes would in all respects be equal to 
that of any class of His Majesty's subjects resident 
in the colony. Any guarantee given by the Fiji 
Government in its present attitude is worthless; 
and the Viceroy insults the people if he expects 
them to believe in the honesty of the guarantee. 


lis 
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the people. His Excellency’s Government has now run 
almost a complete round of its hood-winking policy. 
* * * 
And it is such a Government that ‘Ek Bhartiya 
Hridaya, our correspondent suggests, should be re- 
quested to ask the colon office to inform the Fiji 


| authorities that no obstaola shall be placed in the 
| way of the (Indian) non-ofliial committee.’ No doubt 
| any approach to be made tv the 


Fiji Government 
must be through the Government of India. But from 
Sir Georges’ roply in the Council there seems to 
bo no likelihood of the Government undertaking to 
plead for us with the colonial oftice. We are satis- 
fied that the Government is not in a mood to bgyer 
us. And so long as it retains its offences, to approach 


| it with areqaost would be dishonourable on our 


part. All the present grievances, Khilafat, Punjab, 
or Fiji, are the outcome of one common evil spirit 
that has possessed the Government, and as such all 
these have tut one common remedy, viz, non-co- 
operation. In fighting out one grievance we fight 
out all. 


Rewarding the Offenders—Any honour done 
to the guilty officers of the O’Dwyerian 
regime is an insult to India. Such insults 
however are being heaped one upon another, The 
fund collected in honour of Gen. Dyer bas already 
gone up to £ 17,460. This reward must widen the 
breach between the contributors of the fuud aad the 
Indian nation. It was this consideration perhaps 
that influenced the Government of India to forbid 
Government servants from contributing to this Fund. 
The Secretary of State himself however has committed 
a great sin in this respect. He has recently sanc- 
tioned an unemployment pay for General Dyer to be 
paid from the Indian revenue. Ona his retirement 
( October 1921) moreover he will be, says the Com- 
mander-in-—chief, entitled to a-pension of £900 per 
annuin, Which will also be met. from the Indian 
revenues, That is how the Secretary of State for 
India disposes off the Indian revenues, 


* * 2 


Here again is another instance of the Govern- 
ment directly honouring an officer of the same regime, 
R, S. Shri Ram Sud of Chuharkhana notoriety was 
the subject of a question asked by the Hon. Mr, 
Sinha in the Imperial Legislative Council. This officer 
is among the notorious six, who according to the 
Congress sub-Com mittee’s report, must be relieved of 


The whole affair is an igaominious attempt to betray | any position of responsibility. This is the officer 
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whom the minority of the Hunter Committee eon- 
demns for considering the whole village guilty aud 
for resorting to ‘firing with a view to inflicting 
punishment and making an impression.’ The Govern- 
ment of India have, however, without adequate 
grounds, set aside this view and have certified that 
he soted in a difficult sitysation with promptitude 
and decision. They go even further. It is clear from 
Sir William Vincent's reply to Mr. Sinha’s question 
that Laia Shri Ram Sud’s services will be suitably 
acknowledged by the Loos] Government, 


° 3 iB 

Thus the contributors of the Dyer Fund, the 
Secretary of State, the Government of India and the 
Punjab Government have all in their own way shown 
how lightly they think of the feelings of the whole 
nation. The Kashmere Durbar also seems to join 
hands with these. If the report of “Bande Mataram” 
is to be believed, the Kashmere au’ oritios have 
granted Col. Johnson a contraet for oil prospecting. 
We souid not be much surprised at this even if it 
proves to be a fact, The infeetion of slavishness in 
our country is not infrequently seen in its worat 
forms in our States. The origin of the evil. lies in 
the spirit of the Government. And this can hardly 
be revolutionised by intelligent questions in couneils 


sive Russia, For this same reason they penetrated 
Persis. If they are going to protect their possessions 
this way, they shall have to bring the whole 
world under their thumb. 

x ® : % 

The present British policy in Mesopotamia has 
another dangor for us. Any reader of the situstion 
can gee here the mustard-seed of snother East Africa. 
The triangular interests—of the Indians, the Eng- 
lish snd the natives—will naturally conflict, and 
all the troubles of Hast Africa will follow in logi- 
cal succession. We must cut the evil at its very 
root. We must lose no time in awakening to the 
real pos¥ion. Unfortunately however blind enthu- 
siasm is still misleading us. The Maharaja of 
Kapurthala has offered his regiment of Imperial 
Service Infantry for service in Mesopotamia, which 
the Government of India have of course gratefully 
accepted. This report must open the eyes of the 
citizens in our States. They should wean the Rajas 
from craven counselsand should themselves stand 
cleap of the sins of imperialistic ambition. = 


NOTICE. 
We have been informed by the Postal authorttres 
that from Ist September I920, only registered V. P.a. 


These queries need some form of sanction behind, | Wilt be accepted. This would involve a further fee 


Such a sanction alone can make India a self-respect- 
ing nation, 

Sinful Imperialism—The picturesque account 
of aneient democracies of Greece have been an 
interesting reading to the political world. The whole 
charm however is lost when the reader knows that 
these democracies were maintained at the cost of 
slaves—howsoever well-treated ‘they might have 
beeu-whose number by far exceeded that of the 
citizens themselves, Somewhat similar has been 
the state of the British Empire, The British cousti- 
tution has won praise from all students of poli. 
tics. The imperialists however have been busy 
securing slavish attachees to the Empire in order to 
maintain its glory. The Crown Colonies are the 
attachees in possession, and additions are sought 
to be made through the agency of the Mandate. 

* * * 

This Mandate policy in Mesopotamia how- 
ever has met with opposition from several 
quarters. The British tax—payors oppose it on ac: 
count of the heavy sums thas the British Govern. 
ment has been sinking in the oil-fields there. 'The 
Mesopotamians themselves protest against the Bri- 
tish Mandate because they do not like the British 
occupation of their land, Phe Mussalman world con- 
demns the Mandate as it disposesses the Turkish 
Sultan of his sovereignty there, Lastly India. dis. 
approves of the Mandate because Indians are 
made to fight there for imperialistic ambitions which 
are by no means holy. Against all these protests 
« handful of British imperialists heve held their 
own, They profess to hold Mesopotamia for the 
Mosopotamians. Another time they say that they 
hold it in order to protect India against an aggres. 


| eee, 


| of 2 ge. for every V. P. we send. The V. P. system 
| causes muuch 


inconvenience and delay both to 


eursclues and our readera. We hope our intending 
wubscutbsre will in future send money orders ta 
save tame, trouble and expense. 
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THE INWARDNESS OF NON- 
CO-OPERATION. 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

I commend to the attention of the readers of 
‘Young India’ the thoughtful letter received from 
Migs Anne Marie Peterson. Miss Peterson is s lady 
who has been in India for some years and has 
closely followed Indian affairs, She is about to 
sever her connection with her Mission for the purpose 
of giving herself to education that is truly national, 

I have not given the letter in full. I have omit- 
ted al] personal references. But her argument has 
been left entirely untouched, The letter was not 
meant tobe printed. It was written just after my 
Vellore speech, But it being intrinsically important, 
I asked the writer. for h:r permission, which she 
gladly gave, for printing it, 

I publish it all the more gladly in that it enables 


.me to show that the movement of non-—co—operation 


is neither anti-Ohristian nor anti-English nor anti- 
European. It is a struggle between religion and 
irreligion, powers of light and powers of darknoss, 

Tt is my firm opinion that Europe to-day repre- 
sents not the spirit of God or Christianity but the 
spirit of Satan, And Satan’a successes aro the 
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greatest when he appears with the name of God on 
his lips, Europe is to-day only nominally Christian. In 
reality it is worshipping Mammon. ‘It is oasier 
for 4 camel to pass through the eye of a needle 
than for a rich man to enter the Kingdom,’ Thus 
really spoke Jesus Christ. His so-called followers 
measure their moral progress by their material 
possessions. The very national anthem of England 
is anti-Christian, Jesus, who asked his followers to 
love their enemies even as themselves, could not have 
sung of his enemies, ‘Confound his enemies, frus- 
trate their knavish tricks’ The last book that Dr. 
Wallace wrote set forth his deliberate conviction that 
the much vaunted advance of science had added not 
an inch to the moral stature of Europe. The last war 
hewever has shown, as nothing else has, the Satanic 
nature of the civilization that dominates Europe 
to-day. Every canon of public morality has been 
broken by the victors in the name of virtue. No 
lie has been considered too foul to be uttered. The 
‘motive behind every crime is not religious or spi- 
ritual but grossly material, But the Musuimans and 
the Hindus who are struggling against the Govern- 
ment have religion and honour as their motive. 
Even the cruel assassination which has just 
shocked the country is reported to have a religious 
motive behind it. It is certainly necessary to purge 
religion of its excrescencss, but it is equally ezessary 
to expose the hollowness of moral pretensions on 
the part of those who prefer material wealth to moral 
gain. It is easier to wean an ignorant fanatic from his 
error than a confirmed scoundrel from his sceun- 
drelism. 


This however is no indictment against individuals 
or even nations. Thousands of individuai Europeans 
are rising above their environment. I write of the 
tendency in Europe as reflected in her present lead- 
ers. England through her leaders is insolently 
crushing Indian religious and national sentiment 
under her heels. England under the false plea of 
self—determination is trying to exploit the oil fields 
of Mesopotamia which she is almost to leave because 
she has probably no choice. France through her 
leaders is lending her name to training Cannibals 
as soldiers and is shamelessly betraying her trust 
as a mandatory power by trying to kill the spirit 
of the Syrians, President Wilson has- thrown on 
the scrap heap his precious fourteen points. 


It is this combination of evil forces which Indja 
is really fighting through non-violent non-co-ope- 
ration. And those like Miss Peterson, whether 
Christian or European, who feel that this error 
must be dethroned ean exercise the privilege of 
doing 82 by joining the non-co-operation movement, 


With the honour of Islam is bound up the safety of | 


religion itself and with the bonour of India is 
bound up the honour of every nation known to be 


weak. 


| PARIAHS OF THE EMPIRE. 

( By M. K. Gandha. ) 

| The memorable Conference at Gujarat in its 
| resolution on the status of Indians abroad has given 
it as its opinion that even this question may be- 
come one more reason for non-co-operation. Apd so 
it may. Nowhere has there been such open defiance 
| of every canon of justice and propriety as in the 
' shameless decision of confiscation of Indian rights 
in the Kenia Colony announced by its Governor, 
This decision has been supported by Lord Milner 
and Mr. Montagu, Aud his Indian colleagues are 
satisfied with the decision. Indians, who have made 
hast Africa, who outnumber the English, are de- 
prived practically of the right of representation on 
the Council, They are to be segregated in parts 
not habitable by the English. They are to have 
neither the political nor the material comfort. They 
are to become ‘Pariahs’ in a country made by their 
own labour, wealth andintelligence. The Viceroy is 
pleased to say that he does not like the outlook 
and is considering the steps ta be taken to vindi 
cate the justice. He is not met with a new situa- 
tion. The Indians of East Africa had warned him 
of the impending doom. And if His Excellency has 
not yet found the means of encuring redress, he is 
not likely to do it in future. I would respectfully 
ask his Indian colleagues whether they can stand 
| this robbery of their countrymen’s rights. 


In South Africa the situation is no less dis- 
quieting. My misgivings seem to be proving true, 
and repatriation is mere likely to prove compulsory 
than voluntary. It is a response to the anti-Asiatic 
agitation, not a measure of relief for indigent 
Indians. It looks very likea trap laid for the 
unwary Indian. The Union Government appears to 

be taking an unlawful advantage of a section of a 
i relieving law designed for a purpose totally dif- 
ferent from the one now intended. | 
| As for Fiji, the crime against humanity is evi- 
| dently to be hushed up. I do hope that uniess an 
inquiry is tobe made into the Fiji Martial Law 
| 
| 


doings, no Indian member will undertake to go to 
Fiji. Thea Government of India appear to have 
given an undertaking to sénd Indian labour to Fiji 
provided the commission that was to proceed there 
in order to investigate the condition on the spot 
retupns with a favourable report. 

For British Guiana 1 observe from the papers 
received from that quarter, that the mission that 
came here isalready declaring that Indian labour 
will be forthcoming frem India, There seems to me 
to be no real prospect for Indian enterprise in that 
part of the world. We are not wanted in any part 
of the British Dominions except as Pariahs to do 
the seavenging for the European settlors, 

The situation is chear. We are Pariahs in our own 


home. We get only what Government intend to give, 
not what we demand and have # right to. We may 
get the crumbs, never the loaf, I have seen large 
and temptiog crumbs from a lavish table, 4nd I 
have seem the eyes of ovr Pariahs—the shame cf 


| 
; 


= 


Hinduism—brightening to see those heavy crumbs 
filling their baskets. But the superior Hindu, who 
is filling the basket from a safe distance, knows 
that they are unfit for his own consumption. And 
go we in our turn may receive even Governorships 
which the-real rulers no longer require or which 
they cannot retain with safety for their material 
interest—the political and material hold on india. 
It is time we realised our true status, 


SWADESHI. 


The Swadeshi propaganda has been going on | 


in a more or less organised manner now for the 
past eighteen months. Some of its results are sur- 


prising and gratifying. It has taken a fairly firm | 


hold in the Punjab, Madras and the. Bombay Prosi- 
dency. Hand-spinning and hand-weaving are steadily 


increasing in these parts, Several thousand rupees | 


have been distributed in homes where women never 
did any work before, And if more work of this kind 
has not been done, it is due to want of workers. 
Thisis however written more to note the mis- 
takes of the past than to sum up the bright side, 
My observations lead me to the conclusion that 
whilst the inauguration of the three vows and Swa- 


deshi stores have greatly stimulated the Swadeshi | 


spirit, it is no longer possible to advocate the taking 
of any of the three vows or the opeving of new 
Swadeshi stores for the sale of mill-made cloth, The 
result of the propaganda has been to send up the 
prices of yarn and cloth rather than increase pro- 


duction. It is clear that the purpose of Swadeshi | 


is not served until the quantity of yarn and cloth 
produced is increased. The gain therefore is merely 
moral and not maéorial, The people have begun to 
pereeive the desirability of wearing only Swadeshi 
cloth if the real interest of the country is to be 
advanced. 

But it is clear that we must take practical steps 
for meeting the growing demand for Swadeshi cloth, 
One way, no doubt, is to increase the mills. But 
it is obvious that capitalists do not need popular 
encouragement. They know that India needs much 
more cloth than is manufactured by our mills. But 
mills do not spring up like mushrooms, It is a 
matter of getting machinery from outside, let alone 
the difficulty of getting labour, And after all, India 
cannot become truly and economically independent so 
loig as sho must rely ou the supply of machinory 
from outside for the manufacture of her cloth. 


The cleanest and the most popular form of Swa. | 


deshi, therefore, is to stimulate hand-spinning and 
hand-weaving and to arrange for a judicious dis- 
tribution of yarn and cloth so manufactured. With a 
little talent and a little industry this thine is easy, 
Kven as each home cooks its own food without 
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| even as because of our private kitchens we would 
not starve if every restaurant was throngh some 
| accident closed, so would we, by reason of domestic 
| spinning, not have to go naked even if every mill, 
| 
| 


by @ blockade from the west, had to stop work. 
Not long ago, we knew thissecret of our own e¢0- 
nomic independence and it is possible for us to 
regain that independence by a little effort, a little 
organising agency and a little sacrifice. 

Therefore true Swadeshi consists in introducing 
the spinning wheel in every household and every 
household spinning its own yarn. Many a Punjabi 
woman does it today And though we may not 
supply our own cloth entirely, we shall be saving 
i yearly crores of rupees. In any event there is nc 
| other Swadeshi than increased manufacture by hanil- 
spinning and hand-weaving. Whether we take u 
_ hand-spinning and hand-weaving or we do not, it is at 
least necessary to understand what true Swadeshi is. 


DEMOCRACY 
VS. 
MOBOCRACY. 

( By M. K. Gandhi) 

Looking st the surfaca there is but a thin divid- 
ing line between mob-law and the people’s law. 
And yet the division is complete and will persist 
for all time, 

India is to-day quickly passing through the mob- 
law stage. The use of the adverb signifies my 
hope. It may be our misfortune to have to pass 
throughethat process even in slow stages. But it 
is wisdom to adopt every rheans at our disposal 
to have done with that stage as quickly as possible. 

There is much tendency on our part to yield to 
the rule of the mob. There was mob rule at Amrit- 
sar on the 10th April 1919. There was mob rule 
at Ahmedabad on the same fateful day. It r pre 
| sented undisciplined destruction and therefore it was 
thoughtless, profitless, wicked and harmful. War is 
disciplined destruction, much more bloody than any 
yet committed by mobs... And yet war has been 
apostrophised, because we have been decived by the 
temporary but brilliant results-achieved by some 
wars. So, if India has to achieve her freedom by 
violence, it will have to be by disciplined and 
-honourable (insofar as it is pessible to associate 
honeur with violence) violence, named war. It will 
then bs an act not of mobocracy but democracy. 

But my purposes to-day is not to write of 
mobocracy of the Ahmedabad type. I intend to 
| deal with the type with which Iam more familiar, 


ey Se eS a 


| The Congress isa demonstration for the mob and 
in that sense and that only Though orgenisel by 
thoughtful men and womon it may be éalled a 
mob-demonstration, Our popular demonstrations 
are unquestionably mob-demonstrations, During the 
memorable tour of the Khilafat mission through 


difficulty, so may each home weave its own yarn. | the Punjab, Sindh and Madras, i have had a 
ae just as in apie of every home having its own | surfeit of such Ramsuntretionn: I have ‘dest 
citehen, rentaurante continue to flaurish, ao will L sahamed to witness, at railway stations thom ginbs 
milla sontinue te supply our additional wants, Rut | less though unwitting dosternotion of passengers’ 
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luggage by demmonsientees who in their adoration | ae is Eimilcory a proper singing in company of 


of their heroes have ignored everything else aud | 
everybody else. They have made. much to the dis- 
comfort of their heroes, unmusical and harsh noises, 
They have trampled upon one another. They have 
elbowed out one another, Ali have shvuted, all at 
the same time,in the holy name of order and peace. 
Ten voluntesrs have been heard to give the same 
order at the same time. Volunteers ofien become 
demonstrators instead of remaining people’s police- 
men. It is a task often dangerous, always un- 
comfortable, for the heroes to be escorted through 
a broken chain of volunteers from the platform to 
the coach intended for them. Often it is a process 
which, although it should oceupy no m re than five 
minutes, has occupied ono hour, The crowd in- 
sicad of pressing back presses towards the heroes 


and who therefore requires to bo protected. The 
coach is taken possession of Ly anybody who 
dares, volunteers being the greatest sinners, The 
heroes and other lawful cecupants have to reason 


with the intruders that they may not mount the 
footboards in that summary fashion. The hood of 
the coach is rough!y handled by the processionists, 
It is not often that I have seen hoods of motors 
left undamaged by crowds. On the route instead 
of crowds lining the streets, they follow the coach. 
The result is confusion worse confounded. Every 
moment there is danger of accidents. hat there 
is rarely any accident at such demonstrations is 
not due to the skill of the organisers, but the crowd 
is determined to put up with all jostling and re- 
fain its perfect good humour, In spite of everyone 
jostling everyone else, one has the slightest wwsh to 
inconvenience one’s neighbour. To finish the picture, 
there is the meeting, an ever-growing cause of 
anxiety. You face nothing but disoriler, din, press- 
ing, yelling and shouting the 
arrests thé attention of the audience and there is 
order such that you can hear a pin drop. 

All the same this is mobocracy. 
mercy of the mob, 


a 
mis 


You areat the 
So long as there is sympathy 


between you andthe mob, everything goes well, 
Immediately that cord is broken, there is horror, 
An Ahmedabad episode now and then gives you 


the’ mob psychology 

We must than evolve order.ou of chaos. And 
LT have no doubt that the best and the speediest 
method is to introduce the people’s iaw instead of 
mob-—law. 


One great stumbling block is that we have 


neglected music. Music means rhythm order, Its | 
effect is electrical, It immediately soothes, I | 
have seen, in European countries, a, resourceful 


superfntendent of police by starting” a popular 
song controlling the mischievous tendencies of 
mobs. Unfortunately like our Shastras, music 
has been the prerogative of the few, either the 
batter of prostitutes or high class religious 
yotees, It has never become nationalised in 


modern sense, If | had any lniiuenag with volantear 


de- 


boy seouts and Seva Hammiti organisations, 1 would | 


A good speaker 


the | 


| 
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national songs, And to that end I should have great 
musicians attending every Congress or Contgrence 
and {eaching mass music. 

Much greater discipline, method and knowledge 
must be exacted from volunteers and no chance 
comer should be accepted us a full-fledged, volun- 
teer. He only hinders rather than helping. Ima- 
gine the consequence of the introduction of one 
untrained soldier fiading his way into an army 
at war. He can disorganise it in a second, My 
greatest anxiety about non—co-operation is not the 
slow response of the leaders, certainly not the well- 
meant and even ill-meant erigeen never unadul- 
terated repression, The movement will overcome 
these obstacles, It will go in even strength from 
them. But tne greatest obstacle is that we have 
not yet emerged from the mobceratic stage. But 
my consolation lies in the fact that nothing is so 
easy as to train mobs, for the simple reason that 
they have no mind, no premeditation, They act in 
a frenzy. They repent quickly. Our organised Gov- 


‘ernment does notrepent of its fiendish crimes at 


| 
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Jallianwala, Lahore, Kassur, Akalgarh, Ram Nagar 
&e. ButI have drawn tears from repentant mobs 
at Gujaranwalla ani everywhere a frank acknow- 
ledgment of repentance from those who formed the 
mob dnring that eventful month of April. Non-co- 
operation I am therefore now using in order to 
evolve democracy. And I respectfully invite all the 
doubting leaders to help by refusing to condemn, in 
anticipation of a process of national purification, 
training and sacrifice. 

Next week I hope to give some illustrations of 
how in a moment order was evolvedoutof mob dis- 
order. My faith in the people is boundless, Theirs 
is an amazingly responsive nature. Let not the 
leaders distrust them, Thischorus of condemnation 
vt non~c)-operation when properly analysed means 
nothing less than distrust of the people’s ability to 
control themselves. For the present I conclude this 
somewhat lengthy article by suggesting some rules 


for guidance and immediate execution, 


1. There should be no raw volunteers accepted 
for big demonsrations, Therefore none but the 
most experienced should be at tho head. 

2, Volunteers should have a general instructions 
book on their persons. 

8 At the time of denionstrations there must be 
a review of volunteers at which special instructions 
shoull be given. 

4, At stations, volunteers should not all be cent- 
red at one point, namely, where the reception com- 
mittee should be. But they should be posted at 
different points in the crowd, 

5. Large crowds should never enter the station, 
They cannot but inconvenience traffic. There is as 
much honour in staying out as in entering the station, 

6. The first duty of the volunteers should be to 
soe that ather passengers’ luggage ig net trampled 
WER, 


& 


7. Demonatrators ought not to enter the oe | 
long before the notified time for arrival. 

8. There should be a clear passage left in front At 
the Ree for the passengers. 

9, There should be another passage if possible 
half way through the demonstrators for the heroes 
to pass. 

10, There should be no chain formed. It is hnmi- 
liating. 

11. The demonstrators must not move. till the 
heroes have reached their coach or till they receive 
a prearranged signal from an authorised volunteer. 


12, National cries must be fixed and must be 
raised not any how, at any time or all the time, but | 
just on the arrival of the train, on the heroes reach- 
ing the coach and on the route at fair intervals. 
No objections need be raised ¢o this on the score of 
the demonstration becoming mechanical and not 
spontaneous. The spontaneity will depend upon 
numbers, the response to the cries, above all the 
general look of the demonstrators, not in the greatest 
number of noises or the loudest, It is the training 
that a nation receives which charac‘erises the nature 
of its demonstrations, A Mahomedan silently worship- 
ing in his mosque is no less demonstrative than a 
Hindu temple-goer makiug a noise either through 
his voice or his gong or both. 

13. On the route the crowd must line and not 
follow the carriages. If pedestrians form part of the 
moving procession, they must noiselessly and in an 
orderly manner take their places and not at their 
own will join or abstain. 

14, A crowd should never press towards the 
heroes but should move away from them. 


15. Fhose on che last line or the circumference 
should never press forward but give way when pres- 
sure is directed towards them. 


16, If there are women in the crowd they should 
be specially protected. 


17. Little chillren. should never be brought out 
in the midst of crowds, 


18. At meetings volunteers should be dispersed 
among the crowd. They should learn flag and whistle 
signaling in order to pass instructions from one to 
another when it is impossible for the voice to carry, 


19, It is no partof the audience to preserve order, 
They do so by keeping motionless and silent, 


20, Above all, everyone should obey volunteers’ 
instructions without question, 


This list does not pretead to be exhaustive. It 
is merely illustrative and designed to stimulate 
thought and discussion. I hope that all the verna- 
cular papers will translate this article, 


OUR MADRAS AGENTS. 


Massrs. 8, Ganusan & Co, (3 Neelivirasami. Chetty 
Btrecy, Triplican, Madras ) are our authorised Agents for 
Madras, 
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THREE NATIONAL CRIES. 
( By M. K. Gandhi. ) 


During the Madras tour, at Bazwada I had ocea- 
sion to remark upon the national cries and I sug- 
gested that it would be better to have cries about 
‘leat than men. I asked the audience to replace 
“Mahatma Gandhiki Jai” and “Mahomed Ali Shaukat 
Aliki Jai” by “Hindu Musalmanki Jat.” Brother 
ShaukatAli,who followed, positively laid dowa the law. 
Inspite of the Hindu-Muslim unity he had observed 
that if Hindus shouted Bande mataram, the Muslims 
rang out with ‘‘ Allaho Akbar” and vice versa. This 
ne rightly said jarred on the ear and still showed 
that the people did not act with one mind. There 
should be therefore only three cries recognised, 
‘‘ Allaho Akbar” to be joyously sung out by Hindus 
and Muslims showing that God alone was great and 
no other, The second should be ‘“‘ Bande Mataram” 

( Hail Motherland) or “Bharat Mataki Jai’ (Victory 
to Mother Hind), The third should be “ Hindu- 
Musalmanki Jai’ without which there was no victory 
for India, and no true demonstration of the greats 
ness of God. I do wish that the newspapers and 
public men would take up the Maulana’s suggestion 
and lead the people only to use the three cries, 
They are full of meaning. The first is a prayer and 

a confession of our littleness and therefore a sign 
of humility. It is a ery in which all Hindus and 
Muslims should join in reverence and prayerfulness. 
Hindus may not fight shy of Arabic words when 
their meaning is not only totally inoffensive but even 
ennobling. God is no respector of any particular 
tongue, “Bande Mataram”, apart from its wonderful 
associations, expresses the one national wish-the rise 
of India to her full height. And I should prefer 
“Bande Mataram” to “ Bharat Mataki Jai” as it 
would be a graceful recognition of the intellectual 
and emotional superiority of Bengal. Since India can 
be nothing without the union of the Hindu and the 
Muslim heart, “ Hindu-Musalmanki Jai’’ is a ery 
which we may never forget. 


There should be no discordance in these cries, 
Immediately some one has taken up any of the three 
cries the rest should take it up and not attempt to 
yell out their favourite. Those who do not wish tojoin 
may refrain, but they should consider it a breach of eti- 
quette to interpolate their own when a cry has already 
been raised, It would be better too, always to follow 
out the three cries in the order given above, Nor 
should cries be incessantly shouted. One often hears 
an incessant yell when a popular leader is passing 
throuzh a station. I doubt if this incessant noise 
does the slightest good to the nation except to pro- 
vide an indifferent exercise for one’s lungs. More- 
over it is necessary to think of our hero’a nerves and 
and time. It is a national waste to keep him occu- 
pied in gazing at acrowd and hearing a cry in 
his praise or any other for full thirty minutes, We 
must cultivate the sense of proportion, 
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A MISSIONARY ON NON-C0-OPERATION. 
The following letter has been received by Mr. 
Gaudhi from Miss Anne Marie peterson of the 
Danich Mission in Madras, Most personal references 
herve deen omitted :— 
Dear Mr, Gandhi, 


T cannot thank you enough for your. 
kindness and the way in which you received me and I feel 
that meeting more or less decided my future. I have 
thrown myself at the feet of India. At the same time I 
know that in Christ alone is my abode and I have no long- 
ing and no desire but to live Him, my crucified Saviour, 
and reveal Him for those with whom I come in contact. 
I just cling to His feet and pray with tears that I may 
nod disgrace Him as we Christians have been doing 
by our behaviour in India, We go on orucifying Christ 
while we long to proclaim the Power of His resurreo- 
tion by which He has conquered untruth and un- 
righteousness. If we who bear His name were true to 
Him, we would never bow ourselves before the Powers 
of this world, but we would always be on the side of 
the poor, the suffering and the oppressed. But we are 
not, and therefore 1 feel myself under obligation not 
only to Christ but to India for His sake at this time of 
momentous importance for her future. 

Truly it matters little what I, « lonely and in- 
significant person, may say ordo. What is my protest 
against the common current the race to which I belong 
istaking and (what grieves me more,) which the mis- 
sionary societies seem to follow’ Even if a respectable 
number protested it would not beof any use. Yet were 
I alone against the whole world, I must follow my oon- 
soiencé and my God. 

I therefore cannot but smile when I see people saying 
you should have awaited the decision of the National 
Congress bofore starting the non—oo- operation movement. 
You have a message for the country, and the Congress 
is the voice of the nation-its servant and not its master, 
A majority has no right simply bocause it is majority. 

But we must try to win the majority. And it is 
easy to see, that now the Congress is going to be with 
you- ould it have done so if you had kept quiet and 
not lent your voice to the feelings of the people? Would 
the Congress have known its mind? I think not. 

I myself was in much doubt before I heard you. 
But you convinced me. Not that I can feel much on 
the question of the Khilafat. Icannot. I can see 
what service you are doing to India, if you oan pre- 
yent the Mahomedans from using the sword in order 
to take revenge and get their rights, I can see that if 
you unite the Hindus and the Mahomedans, it will be 
a master stroke. How I wish the Christian would also 
come forward and unite with you for the sake of their 
country and the honour not only of their Motherland 
but of Christ. I may not feel muchfor Turkey, but I 
feel for India, andI can see she (India) has no other 


way to protest against being trampled down and crushed 


‘than non-co-operation. 


I also want you to know that many in Denmark and 
all over the world, yes, I am sure every true Christian, 
will feel with and be in sympathy with India in the 
struggle which is now going on. God forbid that in the 
struggle between might and right, truth and untruth, 
the spirit andthe flesh, there should bea division of 
races. There is not, The samo sbraggle is going on all 
over the world. What doos it matter then that we are 
e few! Godie ounour side, 


Brute force often seems to get the upper hand but 
righteousness always has and always shall conquer, be 
it even through much suffering, and what may even 
appear to be a defeot, Ohrist conquered, when the world 
crucified Him. Blessed are the meek; they shall in- 
herit the earth. 

When I read your speech given at Madras it struck 
me that it should be printed as a pamphlet in English, 
Tamil, Hindustani and all the most used languages’and 
then spread to every nook and corner of India, 

The non-co-operation movement once started must 
be worked so as to become successful. Ifit is not, I dread 
to think of the consequences, But you cannot expect 
it towin in aday ortwo. It must take time and you 
will not despair if you do not reach your goal in a 
hurry. For those who have faith there is no haste. 

Now for the withdrawal of the children and students 
from Government schools, I think it a most important 
step. Taking the Government help, (even if it be your 
meney they pay you back) we must submit to its 
scheme, its rules and regulation. India and we who love 
her have come to the conclusion that the education the 
foreign Gevernment has given you is not healthy for 
India and oan certainly never make for her real growth. 
This movement would lead to a spontaneous rise of national 
schools, Let them be a few but let them spring up 
through self-sacrifice. Only by indigenous education 
oan India be truly uplifted. Why this appeals so much 
to me is perhaps because I belong to the part of the 
Danish people who started their own independent, in- 
digenous national schools. The Danish Free Schools and 
Folk—High-Schools, of which you may have heard, were 
started against the opposition and persecution of the 
State. The organisers won and thus have regenerated 
the nation. With my truly heart-felt thanke and prayers - 
for you, 

Tam 
Yours Sincerely 
Anne Marie 
THE FIJI TRAGEDY. 
GOVERNMENT OF INDIA’S DECISION, 
( To the Editor of the “Young India ”) 
Sir, 

After all the Government of India have expressed their 
views about the Fiji tragedy. Sir George Barnes replying 
to Mr. Sastri’s question regarding the Fiji riots has said 
‘In view of the very detailed account of the recent riots 
given in the despatch of the Governor of Fiji dated the 
12th March last, which was published in the Gazette of 
India of the 17th July, the Government of India do not 
think that they would be justified in moving the Secre. 
tary of State for getting the Colonial Office to appoint a 
Commission*to inquire into the origin ef the recent riots 
and the measures taken to quell them.” So the Goy. 
ernment of India have concluded that “the very detailed 
account” given in thedespatch of the Governor of Fiji 
is quite true, but by what logic have they come to this 
surprising conclusion we are not told. It is so un- 
fortunate, the Government has not realised the serious- 
ness of the situation at all. Here are some of the facts 
and figures about the recent tragedy in Fiji, 

ARRESTS AND CONVICTIONS 
Cutting telegraph wires—2 men arrestod, one committed 
for trial, one remanded, 


8 
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Bridge wrecking—27 men arrested and remanded. 

Wounding with intent—8 men and 3 women arrested 
and committed for trial. 

Unlawful assembly—9 men arrested and convicted. 

Intimidation—1 man arrested and convicted. 

Riot—14 men and 3 women arrested and committed 
for trial, 

Ritous behaviour—1vo men and 18 women arrested, 
128 men and 14 women convicted, 40 men and 4 
women cases dismissed, all refused bail. 

DEPORTATIONS, 
(l) Mr. Manilal IL Mrs. Manilal III Harpal Maharaj 
and IV Fazil khan were deported without ang trial 
NUMBER OF THE KILLED AND. THE WOUNDED, 
One was killed and many were wounded. 
PRocLAIMATION OF Martian Law. 

A sort of Martial Law was proclaimed according 
to the Public Safety in times of Civil Commotion 
“Ordinance. The Government legislated against the 
Tadians’ moving in groups of more than five or living 
of more than seven together under a roof. They were 
deprived of their sticks and it was made penal for them 
to stir out of their homes without a permit. 

ASSAULTS. AND INSULTS, 

The number of persons assaulted is very large. Many 
Indians who dared to come out of their homes were 
beaten by the constables. Mr. Manilal was assaulted 
and Mr. George Sachit was beaten. ; 

HovskEs SURROUNDED BY THE MILITAR®, 

The military people surrounded the houses of Indians 
where the supposed rioters had bled and emptied these 
houses of all persons without distinction of age or sex. 
Here isa sentence from the despatch of the Fiji Gov- 
ernor. ‘The Indians who bad been participating in the 
riot ran into some houses in the neighbourhood. Colonel 
Golding ordered these houses to be surrounded and 
caused all found inside to be disarmed and collected 
in one spot. A party of 175 men and 14 women were 
marched down to the Police Station under escort.” 

ALLEGED ATROCITIES. 

Mr, Manilal writes “The white special constables 
entered women’s bedrooms at night and who is there 
to prove cases against them? Women are beaten and 
tortured to confess and testify against my wife or me, 
and men and women are exposed to season and mellow 
their confessions under the searching rays of the sun 
and refused water to drink and kept on little or no 
food. Men are dead or dying—a great many whose trace 
is lost—a few are lying unattended in the bush, bayonets 
have passed through the entrails of some and bullets | 
through the bodies of others.” Indians who have re- 
turned from Fiji have said in their interview many things 
about the disgraceful, cowardly and inhuman behaviour 
of the white soldiers towards the poor Indian women. 

Add to these things the arrival of the warship from 
Australia, soldiers from New Zealand and the firing of 
the military on an unarmed Indian crowd and you will 
realise the seriousness of this second edition of the 
Amritsar drama, 

Evidently the Government of India believes that 
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the ‘very detailed account’ of the Governor's despatch 
1s a8 true as anything, for, the disappointing and un- 
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satisfactory reply given by Sir George Barnes can have 
no other meaning. What is more unfortunate than the 
rest, this unsympathetic reply of the Government of 
India will spoil altogether the case of the Fiji Indians, 
who had been pressing for a Royal Commission. The 
Colonial office has now got a ready miade answer. They 
will just repeat the words of Sir George Barnes: “ In 
view of the very detailed account given in the despatch 
of the Governor of Fiji the colonial office does not think 
that it would be justified in appointing a Commission 
etc. ete.” The Fiji tragedy may be summed up in this 
way. In acrown colony hundreds of Indians men and 
women are arrested, insulted and imprisoned, their 
unarmed crowds are fired upon, and their leaders are 
deported. After six months’ silence the Government of 
India comes out with an amazingly brief reply that they 
do not think that they would be justified in pressing 
for an independent enquiry! It is to be noted that 
the Viceroy has not said a single word about the Fiji 
tragedy in his speech! In face of these facts is it not 
a huge joke to talk of ‘equal status’ within the Empire 4 
The ‘Leader’ was quite right when it wrote in its issue 
of the 6th June: “When a Provincial Government in 
India, with the sanction, or at all events, the acquies- 
cence of the Government of India, could treat British 
Indian subjects as was done last year, it would not be 
surprising if the Government in Fiji felt the less hesita- 
tion in-copying or improving upon those methods in 
dealing with mere ‘coolies’’ And as the Government of 
India failed last year to exercise its authority in re 
straining the official excesses in the Punjab we would 
not be surprised if it has also failed to address enquiries 
and make representations to the Fiji Government on 
behalf of the Indian labourers. ” 

So the Government of India have failed and failed 
utterly in their duty towards the Indians in Fiji. But 
why should we blame the Government of India alone 4 


Have not the people of India also failed in their duty 
towards the unfortunate Fiji Indians 4 


What have we done for them ? 

A resolution by the Liberal Association, a telegram 
by the secretary of the Congress, one meoting in Bombay, 
afew oditorial articles and notes in the ‘ Leader’, the 
‘Chronicle’ the Bharatmitra and. some other papers, a 
question by the Hon. Mr, Sastri in the Council and that 
is all we have done for our countrymen in Fiji ! Not 
a single Indian leader has taken up their cause in right 
earnest ! Most pathetic are the letters that I have re- 
ceived fromthe Fiji Indians. One of my correspondents 


writes “‘will-not Mahatma Gandhiji take up our cause 
and get us back from this hell of Fiji ?” 


What shall wedo now ? 

Some non-official member of the Viceroy’s Council 
should put forward a resolution before the Government 
of India requesting them to allow a non-official Com- 
mission going to Fiji. The Colonial Office ought to be 
asked to inform the Fiji authorities that no obstacle 
shall be placed in the way of this non-official commis: 
sion, Ifthe Government of India “do not think they 
would be justified” in doing even this, then? Then we 
shall know where we stand in the Empire, 

Yours ete, 


Ek, Bhartiya Hrid aya. 
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THE CONGRESS. 
(By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Never has the Congress been called upon to decide 
an issue so momentous as the one it was called upon 
to decide at its special session presided over by 
Lala Lajpatrai. Never perhaps has the Congress 
witnessed such determined opposition as was of- 
fered to the non-co-operation resolution, And yet 
never, Within my experience, has a decisive 
majority listenod with such respect and attention 
to the opposition argument as it did at the lust 
session, Avain never has there been such uvited 
opposition shown to a Subjects Cuominittee resolu- 
tion ‘by the noted leaders of the people. 

Mrs. Besant has a fine record of service to 
India. Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji is a name 
to conjure with. He has to his credit an unbroken 
record of many years’ brilliant service to the country 
and an uublemished character. Mr. Das Icals a 
party ever growing in influence and strenyth. I felt 
the late Lokmanya Bal Gangadhar Tilak’s absence 
most keenly at such a juncture. Mr. Baptista lod che 
Deccan. Mr. Kasturi Kanga Ayengar, the taleuted 
editor of the “Hindu”, led the Madras Nationalist 
party. All these and many other leaders strenuously 
opposed the non-co-operation resolutioa, 1 warned 
that great audience against accepting my proposal 
unléss they were prepared to suffer and were con- 
vinced that true mnon-co-operation was possible 
only through the programme. submitted by me. 
But the audience wanted action, wanted sutffer- 
ing. The*voting was elaborately registered. The 
Congress pandal was cleared for the purpose of 
voting. Lala Lajpatrai personally superintended the 
operation. [t lasted for six hours. All the provinces 
but the Central Provinces sud the Berara voted in 
favour of my resolution, The Contral Provinces 
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gave for my cperesasen 30 votes as against 33 for 
Babu Bipin Chandra Pal’s, I give the figures below. 


For Res, For Amendment. 

Bombay 243 93 
Madrag 161 135 
Bengal 551 395 
UP: 259 28 
Punjab 254 92 
Andhra 59 12 
Sindh 36° lo 
Delhi 59 i) 
Behar 184 28 
Burma — 14 4 
Ea 30 33 
Berar 5 28 

1855. 873 


My resolution adopted the principle of the whole 
of the Khilafat Programme, even non-payment of 
taxes, and advised for imme liate adoption, boycott 
of titles and honorary oflices, law courts by 
litigants, schoois and colleges and reformed councils, 
Babu Bipin Chandra Pal proposed « mission to 
England to present our demands and meanwhile 
to establish national Schools, formulate arbitration 
courts aud not to boycott the councils. His resolu 
tion woull have meant in effect seekia; 
electiou to the conacils and these probably adopt 
ing obstructive tactics. This meant a virtual post- 
ponement of the real slruyygle to the next general 
election, The opposition therefure chiefly centred 
va the boycott of councils, And the Congress has 
decided by au overwhelming majority that the 
councils must be abaudoued, I hope that those who 
do not believe that boycott of councils would post: 
poue the attaiumont of Swarajya (let alone hasten- 
ing it ) will work with all their might to advance the 
pucpose of the Congress, 

An analysis of the votes shows that the country 
wants non-co-operation, Mrs, Besant who consis- 
tently, fearlessly and frankly opposed it had very 
few adherents, I do not propose to examine the 
merits of the case at the present moment. My argu- 
ment is before the country in favour of boycott of 
councils, schools aud courts, Nothing I heard on the 
Congress platform has shaken my belief in the 
necessity or the efficacy of these steps, But [ would 


respectfully address a few words to the majority 
and to the minority, 


To the majority I would say: The hour of the 
greatest triumph is the hour of the greatest hu ni- 
lity. The majority hay taken upon its shoulders a 
tremendous responsibility, Hvery iudividual voter 


in favour of my proposal has certajuly bound bin- 
self, if he is a pareut, 2 withdraw his children from 
schools. or colleges subject. in any way to Govern- 
ment control. Every voter being a lawyer is bound 
at the carliest opportunity to suspend his practice 
aud promote the cause of settlement of disputes 
by private arbitration. 
Councils, who has voted with the majority, has 
undertaken to withdraw his candidature, every such 


self lo stimulate hand-spinning and 
aud in his own person to use only hand-spun and 
hand-woven cloth, Everyone of the majority having 


accepted the principle of non-violence, selH-saeri- | 


fice and discipline in regard to non-—co-operation 
is bound to treat the minority with respect and 
fairness, We may not use physical or wordy — vio- 
levee against them. Wo must endeavour by our 
intensive practice aud by scrupulously honourable 
imnrethods Lo convert it to our views, Those 


ready, Some few doubted the rightness of with- 
drawing children from schools for instance, 
when they see schools being emptied, uational 
schools springing into being, lawyers suspending 
practice and yet not starving, and the councils 


will soon begin te believe in the programme, tose. 
their weakness and be themselves ready to 
it. We need not therefore be impatient with 
minority because it does not seo eye to eye with us. 
‘Vo the minority 1 would say, they have lost in a 
fair fight, Unless vow therefore it is a matter of 
cunscieuce with them, they must come forward to 
prosecute the programme of non-co-opération i a 
mest vigorous manner, Those who think that the 
wsajority has grievously-erred are ne deuubt entitled 
40 carry wa a cawpaizn of gunversion of 
majority bo their views, By far the largest.nuuber in 


the minority hewever have accepted the principle» 


of establishment of private arbitration—courts and 


venture to suggest to them tnat now that the 


majority has decided in favour of a 


help to make the programme a success, 

Boycott of foreign goods finds a place 
resolutson. Jam sorry for it. 1 may 
it came to find a place there, But as it did sot 
contlich with my conscience, and in order to show 
my reasonéblences, | undertook to move a resolu- 
tign whuso musical harmony was marred by a false 
note. Buycott of foreign cluth is included in Sywa- 
deshi, Boycott of all other foreizn yoods is a 
causeleas proposition if ouly because itis a virtual 
impossibility. But if the introduction of the ad- 
dendum stimulates us to sacritice our luxuries and 
superfuities, it would have served a good purpose, 
lt is certainly our rightanod duty to discard every- 
thing foreign that is superfluous and even everything 
foreign that is necessary if we can produce or 
mapulagtyre ib in oyF country, 


Kivery candidate for the | 
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But | 


2 | Henry VII the import of manufactured silk was 


| forbidden, 


Iu my | 
not state how | 
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TEACHINGS CF MEDIEVAL ENGLAND. 


European nations have been time after time 
shifting their economic policy according to their 
needs. History of England’s economic policy is 
an apt illustration of the great strides taken back- 
ward and forward as suited the particular needs 
of the time. The economic policy of Eugland when 


/ it was just a-building would be more useful to us 
oh : , ' to-day than the latter zigzag developments. 

voter to refrain from voting at the elections. Every | 

delegate voting with the majority has bound him. | 

. | and wool was exported to 

hand—weaving | Z 5 

fine cloth imported in return. 


' times England was noted for its wool, and there 


At first only coarse cloth was imade in England, 
the Netherlands and 
From the earlicst 


was a good deal of domestic weaving, The first 
attempt at protecting Swadeshi cloth was made by 
Simon de Montford during the Barons’ war (1264). 


| He forbade any cloth to be worn, that was not of 
_ English make, and was the first statesman to main- 
_ tain that England could live on her own resources 


who | #2d ought to be trdependent of foreigners. 


yuted with the minority were either weak or not | 
that the country should keep its wool for itself. 


Under Edward III the idea began to prevail 


In 1338 it was forbidden to export sheep. About 


_ the rame time no foreign cloth was to be worn 
' without a license from the king, 
, : : ' imported Fiemings to improve the woollen manu- 
deserted at leasi by the best of nationalists, they | facture 
' imposing heavy export duties on wool, with the view 


adopt | of making it cheaper at home and dearer abroad, 


es | This policy led to retahation on the part of Flanders, 
j aud thero was a 


' retaliation and reciprocity alternating, 


Edward III also 


The manufacture was also encouraged by 


succession of tart struggles— 

With tho growth of the cloth-trade the policy 
of protection was intensified. By the end of the 
mediaval period what were afterwards looked 
upon ay savage laws wore passed againsl the ex- 
porters of sheep, weel or yarn, Tn the reign of 


Henry VIIL attempted to encourage 
English book-making by prohibiting the importa- 


rixtional echools. ‘They wauted only a postponement | ion of books printed or bound abroad. Horses were 


of the consideration of the boycott of councils. 1 | 
| as sheep. 


edolcst | those could be exported which were below 6s. 8d. 
pace, the miuority should accept the verdict and | 
| Thus any horse that was about to be exported 


treated by the Government on the same principles 
Thus in the reign of Henry VIII only 


in value (the average price being £. 2 to £, 5). 


could be demanded for 7s. 


Thus in this period we find all the elements of 
what is now known as the protectionist system. It 
was. through such rigid protection of manufactures 
enforced throuzh the agency of Government that 
Colbert laid the foundations of French industries. 
And it will be by means of this system alone-it may 
take a different form here-that our industries can 
be built, We hava to work under one serious 
disadvantage as distinguished from the then 
England or France, We are under an alien Gav: 
ernment which is interested in our commercial] 
competitors, It is the millions of our purchasers 
and merchants that have to do the work of Henries 


and Volborts, We bave moreover more organised 
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competition to face. Itis announced in Loudon 
that an important trade mission, including net only 
cotton spinners, manufacturers and werchants but 
also trade representatives of the trade unions con- 
cerned, will be sent from Lancashire to India in 
October to inqaire into the prospects of exports of 
cotton goods, This project is stated to have the 
support of Mr, Ainscough, His Majesty’s senior trade 
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commissioner for India, who has been recently 


advising the Rritish industrialists to establish sell- 
ing agencies in India. It is reported that missions 
of a kindred nature may follow this mission. We 
ought to see our way to stand forearmed against 
the finished products of these commercial] mission- 
eries, ‘To India the English and the Japanese traders 
are what Flanders were to Kugland of the medieval 
period. England protected its wool, and to-day we 
have our cotton to protect. 
to care for our cotton, no longer wii! the deteriora- 


Some people, spurn the idea of making im this 
age of mechanism hand-spinning and hand—weav- 
ing @ national industry, but they forget there are 
millions of their countrymen in this age who for want 
of suitable occupation are eching out a most miserable 
existence, and thousands who die of starvation and 
underfeeding every year, whereasonly a hundred 
years ago hand-spinning and hand—weaving proved an 
insurance against a pauper’s death. The extent to which 
relief was provided by this industry is recorded by 
Mr. Dutt in his “History of India: Victorian age” 
from the investigations conducted by Dr. Buchanan 
for seven years, 1813-1820. Dr. Buchanan 
travelled throughout of the whole country. Aud his 


| observations and statistics convinced him that 
| next to agriculture hand-spinning and hand- 


If we ourselves learn | 


tion in quality of our crop be ‘an hcurly sorrow’ | 


to strangers like Sir Charles Macara. This is as 
regards cotton. 

With regard to export of cattle we have to imi- 
tate the measures that Henry VIII used agninst 
the export of horses. The Marwari Association of 
Calcutta has been agitating over the catlle yres- 
tion, They rightly plead the utility of cattle tor 
agricultnre. Foreign implements of agriculture may 
seem to replace our bullocks, we may be tempte:l into 
disposing of our cattle of good breed. This depen:l- 
ence on foreign implements however will alienate our 
lands too, With agriculture and industry both alie- 


nated, we shall be completely reduced tothe position — 


of slaves in our own house, Already we have been im- 
porting foreign manures;and the result of such a help- 
less situation was seen when last year the import of 
manures diminishel by 55 por ent. Changes in 
methods of our agrienlture none Gan oppsse, hutatthe 
same time foreign manures and forgign nuplements 
must not have any place in our agricultural system, 
Speaking in this connection the President of the 
Mysore Economie Conference assured that with the 
old methods but with tabour and erpital more or- 
ganised the Mysore soil wonld yield twice asx much 
as it did to-day. Any system of protecting oar 
agriculture and industry against foreign intrusion 
and competition may he laughed out as ‘sivage’ by 
English economists. But it will be like a mainied 
man ungratefully kicking after his recovery at the 
crutches that once supported his injured legs. Wea 
maimed nation can least afford to throw away the 
crutches of self-protection, viz., Swadeshi. 
NOTICE. 

We have been informed by the Postal authorities 
that from Ist September 1920, only registered V. P.s, 
will be accepted. This would involve a further fee 
of 2 as. for every V. P. we send. The V. P. system 
causes much inconvenience and delay both to 
ourselves and our readers, We hope owr intending 
subscribers will in future send money ordera to 
save time, trouble and expense. 


wéaving were the great national industries. We 
make no apology for giving some of the facts 
and figures collected by Dr. Buchanan: 

Tn the districts of Patna and Behar with a popula- 
tion of 564,420 souls, the number of spinners was 
330,426. “By far the greater part of these,” observed 
Dr Buchanan, “spin only a few hours in the after- 
noon, and upon the average estimate the whole 
value of the thread tht each spins ina year is worth 
Rs. 7-2-§ giving a total annual ineome of Rs, 
2,367,277 and by a similar ealeulation the raw 
material at the retail price will amount to Rs 
1,285,272, leaving a profit of Rs. 1,081,005 for ths 
spinners or Rs, 3-4-0 per spinner ..” 

In the district of Shahbad, spinning waa the chief 
indnstiry, 159,500 women were employed in spinning 
and spun yarn to the value of Rs, 1,250,000 a year. 
Deducting the value of eotton each woman had 
some thing left to har to neld to the income of the 
family to which she helonged, 

In the Bhagalpar district (with a population 
of 20,19 900) where all castes were permitted to spin, 
160,000 women spent a part of their time in 
spinning and each made an annual income of Rs, 
44 after deducting the cost of cotton. This was added 
to the family income. In the Gorakhpur district 
(population 1 385,495) 175 600 women found employ- 
ment in spinning and made an annual ineome of 
ty 2) per head. In the Dinjapur district (with a 
population of 300,000) cotton-spinning which was 
the principal manafacture occupied the leisure hours 
‘of all women of higher rank and of the vreater 
part of che fatmers’ wives.’ Three Rs was the 
annual income each woman made by spianing in her 
afternoon hours. 

In the Purniya district, (population 2,904,380 ) 
all castes considered spinning honourable ani 
a very large population of women of the district 
did some spinning in their leisure hours, 

In eastern Mysore as women of all eastes except 


Brahmans bought cotton and wool at weekly 
markets, spun at home, and sold the thread to 


weavers. Men and Women thus foun a profitah's 
occupation, In Coimbatore, the wives of all the 
low class cultivators were great sinners, 


The statistics of weavers show that they also 
were as numerous as the spinners. in the Patna 
city and Bohar District, the total numbers of looms 
employed in the manufacture of chaddars and table 
cloths was 750, and the value of the annual 
manufactures was Rs, 5,40,000 leaving a profit, of Rs, 
81,400, deducting the value of thread. This gave~ 
a profit of Rs, 108 for each loom worked by three 
persons or an income of Rs, 36 a year for each 
person.. But the greater part of the cloth weavers 
made coarse cloth for codntry use to the value of 
Rs, 2,438,6621 after deducting the cost. of thread. 
This gave a profit of Rs, 28 for each loom, 


In Shahabad weavers worked in cotton only. 
7,025 houses of weavers worked in _ cotton 
and had 7,950 looms, Each loom made an 
annual income of Rs, 20? a year and -each 
loom required the labour of a man and _ his 
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he is a victim to to-day. If we cannot return to these 
days-though there is no reason, except our own bias 
and doubt why we should not-can we not at least so 
organise our industries as to do away without much 
delay with the foreign cloth with which our 
markets are being dumped to-day ? 


A CALL TO OUR STATES. 

A friend from Karnatak sends us the following 
article : 

Writing on national awakning in India a few 
years ago, a member of the Round Table group 
remarked that people in villages had not kept pace 
with those in cities, A similar remark may be 
made to-day, and with greater truth, in respect of 
that third of this land which is called Native India 
ds distinguished from British India, People in 


| our States have so long remained idle and helpless 


wife as well as one boy or girl. But as a family | spectators of the manifold waves that have been 


eould not be supported for less than Rs, 48:8 year. 


| passing over their motherland, Differently circum- 


Dr. Buchanan suspected that the income of each | gtanced as they are, they have their own share of 


loom given above was understated, 


responsibility in the building of their nation. The least 


In the Bhagalpur district some worked in silk , they could do was to thrash out the national move- 


alone, A great'many near the town made Jasar fabrics 
of silk and cotton intermixed; 3,275 looms were 
so employed that the annual profit of each weaver 


ments and take up their share in them. They have 
not even responded to the call of Swadeshi, perhaps 
only because it bas a political association. Indeed 


employed inthe mixed silk and cottou industry was |States can do much more than British subjects, The 


calculated to be Rs 46 besides what the woman made. 
For the weaving of cotton-cloth, there were 7,279 
looms. Each loom yielded a profit of Rs, 20 a year. 
But by another calculation, Dr. Buchanan estimated 
it to be Rs, 32 a year. . 
In the Gorakhpur district there were. 5484 fa- 
milies of weavers possesying 6,174 looms and each 
loom brought an income of Rs, 234. Dr. Buchanan 
thought this was too low an estimate and believed 


that each loom brought an income of Rs, 88 in the 
year, 
In the Dungarpur district ‘“ Maldai ” eloth 


was manutactured. It consisted of silk warp and 
cotton woof. 4,000 looms were employed in this 
work and it was said that each loom made 20 Rs. 
worth of clothin a month, which Dr. Buchanan eon- 
sidered too highan estimate. About 800 looms 
were employed in making larger pieces in the form 
of Elachis, 

In the Purniya district weavers were numerous.. 
In Eastern Mysore cotton-weavers made cloth for 
home-use as silk weavers produced a strong rich 
fabric. Workmen who made eloth with silk borderg 
earned 6 as a day and those who male silk eloth 
earmed 4 as, 


Thus we see that crores of rnpees were earned 
by these spinners and weavers by following their 
noble and honest calling. The decentralisation of 
the industry-every village, town and district 
having always at its command as much supply as 
it ineded-automatically facilitated its distribution 
aod paveu the consumer from Railway Excise and 
wil sorte of taritt, and middlemen’s profits that 


Rajas and Ranis can easily organise the home— 
industries, They by their personal example can do 
the work of a thousand preachers. Unfortunately 
however, they are the worst sinners in this respect. 
They adorn their person and palace with foreign 
fabrics and niecities, It is then for their subjects 
to revjve the old arts and flood the State markets 
with home-made articles, | 
No doubt now and then one comes across in- 
stances where State authorities and people have 
engaged themselves in bulding up home-industries, 
One often reads in papers of the enthusiasm of 
the Mysorians in organising home-industries, The 
Mysorians find that they have to fight out their way 
in face of the organisations that aré more for the 
convenience of foreigners exporting our raw material 
than for our own, It is the plague of the whole of 
India that raw material sells dearer inthe very place 
of its production than in distant cities like Bombay, 
It was for this reason that the Director of Indus- 
tries and Comfnerce of the Mysore State was asked 
by a State order to arrange for the supply of raw 
materials to the home-workers The question of raw 
cotton will be more and more serious as the schemea 
of centralising raw cotton in Bombay materialise. 
The States that grow cotton will have to meet 
this difficulty. Local sale of cotton, as it disappeared 
with the local spinners and weavers, will have to 
be revived with the revival of spinning and weay- 
ing. The old, honourable class of weavers is fast dying 
out and it therefore needs strong support before it 
stands on its own legs. This huge work of orga 
nisation the States and* British India to-gether 
have to shoulder, British India bas led the 
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way and is further pledged to it by the 
Congress resolution. Suggestions for successful or- 
ganisations are pouring in, Mr. Havell’s ‘Artistic and 
Industrial Revival in India’ proposes a scheme which 
deserves the earnest attention of all those who have 
the cause of Swadeshi at heart. Another scheme 
on the lines of co-operative colonies is set before 
the public by Cap. Petavel. Whichever scheme we 
muy prefer, it must pass one simple test, It should 
aim at achieving self-sufficiency in respect of the 
necessaries of life for the several provinces. The 
scheme should also, if put into execution, cultivate 
in us the habit of dealing with our neighbourly 
vendor or purchaser in preference to the more dis- 
tant one, It is this that we all lamentably lack to- 
day, and it is for this reuson that a united effort is 
necessary on the part of State and British subjects 
whose economic interests are so inextricably inter- 
woven, 


Whether the politie:l problems of India affect 
both British India and Native India equally or differ- 
ently, and whether the latter should join hands 
with their fellow-countrymen in British India, 
are grave questioas which cannot be hastily disposed 
of but which need serious attention from both, 
Anyhow, even if it be decided that the State 
subjects should do their bit in solving the present 
political ‘problems, it is better that British India, 
decidedly the more advanced part of the country, 
should make a beginning even just as in British 
India itself according to the congress resolution, 
classes are to give the lead in sicrifice and discip- 
line, It is however necessary that the State subjects 
so regulate their march that there should be no 
such striking gap batween the tw) parts of the 
nation as was observed by. our Round Table friend 
in respect of villages and cities. And for such a 
regulation of their march the State subjects should 
take up the question of Swadeshi withont any delay. 


A SCHEME FOR SWADESHI. 


The Hon’ble Mr. B. Sanjivrao Pantalu has favoured 
us with the following extract from the ‘Artistic and 
Industrial Revival in India” by Mr. Havell, whie1 we 
gladly make room for, Our realers may not be know- 
ing that the Swadeshi Department of the Satyagrah 
Ashram is being run almost on the same lines as 
the scheme suggests, 


“It should be  understool that thongh guvod 
management would undoubtedly secure a fair returo 
on the capital invested, the first object of a scheine 
should not be to secure dividends for the middle 
class investor, but to put a great national industry 
upon a sound economic basis-an object which should 
surely commend itself to the whole-hearted support 
of every Swadeshi reformer. 
initial capital at one lakh of rupees, a sum amply 
sufficient to finance fifty model weaving villacos 
with an average of one hundred weavers ono byt 
jt could equally well be atarted with half » {2kh 


° 
ce ee 


I would fix the | 


of rupees and tweaty-five villages. The scheme 
should be managed by a Committee or Board of 
Directors, located at a suitable centre, where a 
deposit for the yarn, dyes, and all other raw 
inaterials of good quality required by the weavers 
should be established. In charge of each of the 
fifty or twenty-five local branches-the weaving 
villages—there should be a trained manager capable 
of instructing the weaver in the use of the fly- 
shuttle and other simple mechanical improve- 
ments such as those now used in Serampore. To 
win the confidence of weavers should be the Iccal 
manager’s first endeavour. At first he should limit 
himself to working on the lines of Mr. Maconochie’s 
scheine, retailing to the weavers at a small profit 
the materials supplied from the central depot, ad- 
vancing cash on the security of finished clothes to 
help them over the slack season, and assisting them 
to dispose of their clothes in the best markets, ete. 
Gradually he should show the most intelligent of 
the weavers the use of simple labour-saving ap- 
pliances and supply them free of cost, only taking 
in return. after three months’ trial, a fair per- 
centage of the increased output whieh they were 

enabled to make by the use of them. Some of 
the Members of the Central Board, or Inspectors 
appointed by them, would have to visit the local 
centres from time to time ta satisfy themselves of 


‘the conduct of the local managers, 


“T believe that in less than three years under a 
scheme of this kind, the first fifty or twenty-five 
model weaving villages would need little further 
assistance. The best weavers, at least, would be 
released from the clutches of the local Sowcars, 
and would have realised the advantages of simple 
labour-saving appliances. The Directors of the 
scheme could then, of course, devote their atten- 
tion to other centres. With men of good business; 
capacity and power of organisation at the head 
of it, this scheme would de more for India in five 
years than all the Technieal Schools have done 
in fifty. India does not reqtire to create the tech- 
nical skill for her great weaving industry; the 
skill is already created, It is only recklessly wasted 
for want of proper organisation. 


“The scheme of Mr. Maconochie I. C.S. referred 
to here is that while he was Collector of Sholapur 
in the Bombay presidency, he took interest in re- 
viving the local weaving industry by making 
arrangements to provide the weavers with -raw 
materials on reasonable terms, advancing them cash 
at reasonable rates in the.slack season and enabling 
them to obtain the best market-price for their 
labour, In three years the condition of three hundred 
weavers had greatly improved, twenty-five of them 
had paid otf all their old debts, and recovered 
their mortgaged property from the Sowcars; and 
at the same time the scheme itself had given a 
fair dividend on the capital used,” 
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Mr. GANDHI'S CONGRESS-SPEECH. 


Mr. Gandhi moved his resolution on non-co- 
operation with the following spesch:— 

I am aware, more than aware, of the grave respon- 
sibility that rests on my shoulders in being privileged 
to move this resolution before this great assembly. I 
am aware that my difficulties, as also yours, incease if 
you are able to adopt this resolution, I am also aware 
that the adoption of any resolution will mark a definite 
change in the policy which the country has hitherto 
adopted for the vindication of the rights that belong to 
it, and its honour. I am aware that alarge number of 
our leaders who have given the time and attention to the 
affairs of my motherland, which I have not been able 
to give, are ranged against me. They think it a duty 
to resist the policy of revolutionising the Government 
policy at any cost. Knowing this I stand before you in 
fear of God and a sense of duty to put this heforo you 
for your hearty acceptance. 


THINK IMPARTIALLY. 


Task you to dismiss me, for the time being, from 
I have been charged of saintliness 
T venture to say that 
I do not stand before you either as a saint or a candi- 
I stand before you to present 
to you the results of my many years’ practical ex- 
I deny the charge that 
it is anew thing in the country. It has been accepted 
at hundreds of meetings attended by thousands of men, 


and has been placed in working order since the first of 
things 


your consideration, 
anda desire for dictatorship. 


date for dictatorship. 


perience in non-co-operation. 


August by the Mussalmans, and many of the 


in the programme are being enforced ina more or less 
Task you again +0 dismiss personalities 
in tite consideration of this important question, and bring 
to bear patient and calm judgment on it. But a mere 


intense form. 


acceptance of the resolution does not end the work. 


Every individual has to enforce the items of the resolu. 
tion in so far as.they apply tohim. I beseech you to 
I ask you neither to 
I donot mind them so far as I am con- 
Serned, but clapping hinders the flow of thought, clap- 
ping and hissing hinder the process of correspondence 
You will not hiss 


wave me a patient hearing, 


tlap nor to hiss. 


between a speaker and his audience. 
out of the stage any single spwaker. Jor non—co-opera- 
tion is a measure of discipline and sacrifice and it 
demands patience and respegt for opposite views. And 
unless we were able to evolve a spirit of mutual tolera- 
tion for diametrically opposite views, non—co-operation 
is an impossihility. Non-co-operation in an angry atmos- 
fere is an impossibility. 1 have learnt through 
bitter experience the one supreme, lesson to conserve 
my anger, and as heat conserved is transmuted in 
energ7, even so our anger controlled can be transmuted 
into a power which can move the world. To those 
who have been attending the Congress, as brothers in 
arms I ask what can be better discipline than that, 
which we should exercise between ourselves, 


I have been told that I have beeu doing nothing but 
wreckage and that by bringing forward the resolution I 
am breaking up the political life of the country. The Con- 
gress id not e party organisation. It ought to provide a 
platform for all shades of opinions, and a minority need 
not leave this organisation, but may look forward 
to translate itself intom majority, in course of time, 
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if its opinion commexded itself tothe country. Only let no 
man in the name of the Congressadvocate a policy which 
has been condemned bythe Congress, And if you condemn 
my policy I shall not go away from the Congress, but 
shall plead with them to convert the minority into a 
majority. 

ENFORCE CLEAR REPENTENCE. 


There are no two opinions as to the wrong done to the 
Khilafat, Mussalmans cannot remain as honourable men 
and follow their Prophet if they do not vindicate their 
honour at any cost. The Punjab has been cruelly, brutally 
treated, and inasmuch as one man in the Punjab was made 
to crawl on his belly the whole of India crawled on her 
belly, and if we are worthy sons and daughters of India 
we should be pledged to remove these wrongs. It is in 
order to remove these wrongs that the country is agita- 
ting itself. But we have not been able to bend the Gov- 
ernment to our will. We cannot rest satisfied with a 
mere expression of angry feeling. You cculd not have 
heard a more passionate denunciation of the ‘Punjab 
wrongs than in the pages of the Presidential address. 
If the Congress cannot wring justice from unwilling bands 
how can it vindicate its existence and its honour? How 
can it do so if it cannot enforce clear repentence, before 
receiving a single gift, however rich, from those blood— 
stained hands. 


EXTEND THE SPIRIT OF SACRIFICE, 


I have therefore placed before you my schemas 
of non—co-eperation to achieve this end and want 
you to reject any other scheme, unless you have delibera- 
tely come to the conclusion that it is a better seheme 
than mine, If the.e is a sufficient response to my schome, 
I make bold to reiterate my statement that youcan gain 
Swarajya in the course of an year. Not the passing of the 
resolution will bring Swarajya, but the enforcement of 
the resolution from day to day in a progressive manner, 
due regard being had to the conditions in the country. 
There is another remedy before the country, and that is 
drawing of the sword. If that was possible India would 
not have listened to the gospel of non-co-operation, | 
want to suggest to you that even if you want to arrest in- 
justice by methods of violence, discipline and self-sacri- 
fice are necessary. I have not known of a war gained 
by a rabble, but I have known of wars gained 
by disciplined armies and if you want to give battle to 
the British Government and to the combined power of 
Europe we must train ourselves in discipline and self 
sacrifice. I confess I have become impatient. I have seen thas 
we deserve Swarajya today, but we have not got the spirit 
of national sacrifice. We have evolved this spirit in domestic 
affairs, and I have come to ask you to extend it to other 
affairs. I have been travelling from one end to the other 
ofethe country to see whether the country has 
evolved the national spirit, whether at the alter of the 
nation it is ready to dedicate its riches, children, its all, 
if ib was ready to make the initiatory sacrifice. Is the 
country ready ? Are the title holders ready to surrender 
their titles? Are parents ready to sacrifice literary edu- 
cation of their children for the sake of the country ? 
The schools and colleges are really a factory for turning 
out-clerks for Government. If the parents are not ready 
for the sacrifice, if fitle-holdersare not ready, Swarajya is 
very nearly an impossibility. No nation being under an. 
other nation can accept gifts and kick at the reanonei{bj. 
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-lity attaching to those gifts, imposed by the conquering 
nation. Immediately the conquered country realised in- 
stinctively that any giftwhio might come to it is not for 
the benefit of the conquered, but for the benefit of the 
conqueror, that moment it should reject every form 
of voluntary assistance to him. These are the funda- 
mental essentials of success in the struggle for the in- 
dependence for the country, whether within the Empire 
or without the Empire. I hold a real substantial unity 
between Hindus and Musulmans infinitely superior to the 


British connection and if I had to make a choice between | 


that unity and the British connection, I would have the 
first and reject the other, If I had to choose between 
the honour of the Puujab, anaehy, neglect of educa- 
tion, shutting out of all legislative activity, and British 
connection, I would choose the honour of the Punjab and 
all it meant, even anarchy, shutting out of all schools ete, 
without slightest hesitation. 


If you have the same feoling burning in you as in me 


for the honour of Islam and the Punjab then you will | 


unreservedly accept my resolutiun. 
Boycorr ov COUNCILS, 


1 new come tu the burning topic viz the boycott 
vf the councils. Sharpest difference of opinion existed 


vegarding this, and if tho house has to divide on it, it must j; 
divide. If it must divide you will consider that it it must: 


divide on one issue viz whether Swarajya has to be gained 
through the councils or without the councils, It we utterly 
distrust the British Government and we know that they 
are utterly unrepentant how cau you believe that the 
councils will lead tiv SWarajya and not tighten the British 
bold on India 4 


SWADESIH. 


1 new come to Swadeshi. The buycott of turcigu goods 
is included in the resolution, You have got here, I con- 
fess, an anomaly fur which I am not originally responsi- 
ble. But T have consented to it. T will not go into the 
history of how it found 4 placo inte the resolution, of 
which the essence is discipline and self-sacrifice, Swadeshi 
means permanent boycott of foreign goods. It is therefore 


a matter of redundancy. But J have taken it in, because | 
' the attainment of the desived object, this Congress earn- 
| estly advises— . 


I could not reject it asa matter of conscience. I know, 
however, it is a physical impossibility, So long as we have 


to rely on the pins and needles-figurative and literal both- | 


we caunot bring about a complete boycott of foreign 
goods. Ido not hesitate to say this clause mars the 
musical harmony, if I may claim it without vanity, of the 
programme, [ feel that those words do mar the symmetry 


of the programme. But I am not here tor symmetry of | 


the programme as for its workability. 


J again ask you nol to be influonced by personality. 
Jieject out of your consideration any service that 1 
have done, Two things only I claim, Laborious industry, 
great thought behiad any programme, and unflinching 
determination to bring it about, You may take only those 


thingsfrom moe, and bring them to bear on any programme — 


that you adopt. | 
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OUR MADRAS AGENTS, 
Messrs. 8. Ganzsan & Co, (3 Neelivirasami Chetty 
Street, Triplican, Madyas ) are oyr autl orized Agents for 
Madras, 


THE NON-CO-OPERATION RESOLUTION. 
Mr. GANDHI’S RESOLUTION. 

In view of the fact that on the Khilafat question both 
the Indian and Imperial Governments have signally 
failed in their duty towards the Musulmans of India, and 
the Prime Minister has deliberately broken his pledged 
word given to them and that it is the duty of every non— 
Moslem Indian in every legitimate manner to assist his 


Musulman brother in his attempt to remove the religious 
calamity that has overtaken him : 


And in view of the fact that in the matter of the 


: events of the April of 1919 both the said Governments 
| have grossly neglected or failed tv protect the innocent 


| 
| 


! 


people of the Punjab and punish- oflicers guilty of un- 
soldierly and barbarous behaviour towards them and 
have exonerated Sir Michael O'Dwyer who proved him- 
self directly or indirectly responsible for the most of the 
official crimes and callous to the sufferings of tha people 
placed under his administration, and that the Debate in 
the House of Lords betrayed a woeful lack of sympathy 
with the people of India and showed virtual support of 
the systematic terrorism and frightfulness adopted in 
the Punjab and that the latest Viceregal pronouncement 
is proof of entire absence of repentance in the matters 
of the Khilafat and the Punjab : 

This Congress is of opinion that there can be no con- 
tentment in India without redress of the two aforemen- 
tioned wrongs and that the oaly effectual means to vindi- 
cate national honour and to prevent a repetition of similar 
wrongs in future is the establishment of Swarajya. This 
Congress is further of opinion that there is no course 
left open for the people of India but to approve of and 
adopt the polisy of progressive non-vislent non-co-opera- 


| tion until the said wrongs are righted and Swarajya is 


established, 

And inasmuch as a beginning should be made by the 
classes who have hitherso moulded and represented 
opinion and inasmuch ay Government consolidates its 


| power through titles and honours bestowed on the people, 


through schools controlled by it, its law courts and its 


legislative councils, and inasmuch as it is desirable in 
the prosecution of the movement to take the minimum 


risk and to call for the the least sacrifice compatible with 


(a) surrender of titles a:ad honorary oflices and resigna- 
tion from nominated seats in local bodies; 

(b) refusal to attend Government Levees, Durbars, and 
other official and simi-oflicial functions held by 
Government officials pr in their honour; 

(c) gradual withdrawal of children from Schools and 

- Golleges owned, aided or controlled by Government 
and in place of such schools and colleges establish-: 
ment of National Schoals and Colleges in the various 
Provinces; 

(d) gradual boycott of British Courts by lawyers and 
litigants and establishment of private arbitration 
courts by their aid ‘for the settlement of private 
disputes; 

(e) refusal on the part of the military, clerical and 
labouring classes to offer themselves as recruits for 
service in Mesopotanuia; 

(f) withdrawal by candidates of their candidature for 
election to the Reforimed Councils and refusal on the 
part of the yoters to vote for any candidate who 
may despite the’Qoayess advice offer bimself for 
gigetion ; 


(g) The boycott of foreign goods; _ 

And inasmuch as non-co-operation bas been con- 
ceived as a measure of discipline and self-sacrifice 
without which no nation can meke real progress, 
and inasmuch as an opportunity should be given in 
the very firat stage of non-co-operation to every 
man, woman, and child, for such discipline and 
self-sacrifice, this Congress advises adoption of 
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Gandhi’s programme of non-vo-operation with such modi- 
fications, alterations and additions either for the whole 
of India or for particular provinces to suit special condi- 
tions as may be recommended by a joint committee con- 
sisting of (1) twenty representatives of the Indian Nation- 
al Congress, (2) five representatives of the All-India 


| Moslem League, (3) five representatives of the Central 


Khilafat Committee, (4) five representatives of each of 


Swadeshi in piecegoods ona vastscale, and inasmuch | such Home Rule Leagues as accept the principle of 
as the existing mills of India with indigenous | non-co-operation, with Mahatma Gandhi as the president 


capital and control do not manufacture sufficient 
yarn and sufficient cloth for the requirements of the 


| 


of the joint committee; (7) that in the meantime this 
Congress recommends the immediate adoption of the fol- 


nation, and are not likely to do so for a long time | lowing measures as preparatory to the aotual putting into 
to come, this Congress advises immediate stimulation | practice of Mahatma Gandhi’s programme:-(1) the educa- 


of further manufacture on a large ecale by means of 
reviving hand-spinning in every home and hand- 
weaving on the part of the millions of weavers who 
bave abandoned their ancient and honourable call- 
ing for want of encouragement, 


Mr. PAL'S AMENDMENT. 

Whereas in the matter of the events of April 1919 
both the Indian and the Imperial Governments have 
grossly neglected or failed to protect the innocent people 
of the Punjab and punish officers guilty of unsoldierly 
and barbarous behaviour towards them and have 
exonerated Sir Michael O’Dwyer who proved himself 
direotly or indirectly responsible for most of the official 
crimes and callous to the sufferings of the people under 
his administration and that the debate in the House of 
Commons and specially in the House of Lords betrayed 
a woeful lack of sympathy with the people of India and 
showed virtual support of the terrorism ane frightfulness 
adopted in the Punjab: 

And whereas the bulk of the European community in 
India, officials and non-oflicials, have expressed their 
sympathy with the said policy of terrorism and fright- 
fulness and are actively raising funds and taking other 


steps to honour those who have been proved to be guilty 
of acts of frightfulness and terrorism: 


And whereas on the Khilafat question both the Indian 
and the Imperial Governments have signally failed in 
their duty towards the Mussalojans of India, and the 
Prime Minister has deliberately broken his pledged word 
given to them: 

And whereas the disintegration of the Turkish Hmpire 
and its division into vassal states as proposed in the Peace 
Treaty is a source of prospective danger to India: 

And whereas the only effeotive remedy against these 
wrongs and the only guarantee against their recurrence 


is the immediate recognition of India’s rights to full 
autonomy : 


Be it resolved (a) that the Prime Minister be aske:! to 
receive a mission composed of representative Indians to 
be selected by the All-India Congress Committee to lay 
before him the statement of India’s grievances coupled 
with 6 demand for immediate autonomy; ()) that in case 
of his refusal to receive this mission or in the event of 
his refusal to replace the Reforms Act of 1919 bya 
measure granting full autonomy to India, a policy of such 
active non-co-operation be adopted as would leave no 
doubt in the minds of the British people that India can 
no longer be governed asa dependenoy; (c) that in the 


meantime this Cong: ecommends to the country for 
favourable consideration and eventual adoption Mahatma 
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tion of the electorates in the principles of non-co-opera- — 
tion; (2) the establishment of national s2hools; (3) the 
establishment of arbitration courts; (4) renuneistion of 
titles and such honorary offices as are not conferred 
by the suffrage of the poople; (5) refusal to attend Gov- 
ernment levees, durbars and such other funotions; (6) 
the organization of labuur into trade unions; (7) the 
gradual withdrawal of Indian capital from European 
bauks and such other industrial and commercial concerns 
in India as are controlled by Europeans, and. also of 
Indian labour from such concerns; (8) refusal on the 
part of the military, clerical and labouring classes to | 
offer themselves as recruits for services outside India 


except in the event of a foreign invasion; (9) the adop- 
tion of Swadeshi, espacially in piecegoods, on @& vast 
scale, and the revival of hand-~spinning and hand—weaving. 


Mr. GANDHI INTERVIEWED. 


Mr. Gandhi, interviewed on questions of 
Indians abroad, made a definite statement of his 
views. He said the despatch of the Governor of 


Fiji was one-sided and meant to whitewash. official crime. 
He disapproved the idea of sending out a commission to 
Fiji to see labour conditions unless the commission is 
armed with power to investigate the causes of the unrest. 
He would oppose any attempt to encourage emigration to 
Fiji. He would advise Indians in Fiji to return to India. 

As regards Hast Africa, Mr. Gandhi said the Gov- 
ernment of that place was prejudiced, prowhite, and 
anti-Asiatic. The Indiansin East Africa were numerous 
and influential. They must organise themselves, They 


were powerful enough to resist the influence of the white 
residents. 


Mr. Gandhi was now not in favour of asingle Indian 
labourer going to British Guiana. Being asked as to how 
he proposed to work for Indians abroad now that he had 
taken up non-co-operation, he said his faith in British 
statesmen had been shattered. Till they had obtained 
complete responsible Government they would bring mora 
prominently than hitherto to the notice of the public in 
India the grievances of their countrymen abroad, and 
the volume of indignation of the country would be such 
that Government cannot resist its pressure and would be 
compelled to take effective steps, because any wrong 
brought to their notice would speed the process of non- 
co-operation and to that extent the process of disinte- 
gration of the force of anarchy, injustice, and exploita- 
tion which dominated the Government of India and the 
Imperial Government at the present momend, They 
would continue to call public meetings and frame protesta, 
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SWARAJ IN ONE YEAR. 
(By al. K. Gantir ) 

Much lauyhter has been indulged in at my 
expense for having fold the Congress audience 
at Calcutta thatif there was sufficient response to my 
programme of nen-co-operation Swara) would be 
attained in one year. Some have ignored my con- 
dition and laughed because of the impossibility of 
getting Swaraj anyhow within one year, Others 
have spelt the ‘if’ in capitals and suggested that if 
Gfx’ were permissible in argument, any absurdity 
could be proved to be apossibility. My proposition 
however is based on a mathematical calculation, And 
I venture to say that true Swaraj is a practical 
impossibility without due fulfilment of my con- 
ditions. Swaraj means a state such that we can 
maintain our separate existence without the pre- 
sence of the Haglish, If it is to be a partnership, 
it must be a partnership at will. There can be 
no Swaraj without our teoling and being the equals 
of Englishmen. To-day we fvel that we are de- 
pendent upon them for our internal and external 
security, for an armed peace between the Hindus 
and the Musulmans, for our educatioa and for the 
supply of daily wants, nay, even for tie se ttle- 
ment of our religious squabbles, Tho Rajahs are 
dependent upon the British for their powers and 
the millionaires for their millions, The British 
know our helplessness and Sir ‘Thomas Holland 
cracks jokes quite legitimately at the expense of 
non-co-operationists, ‘Lo get Swaraj then is to 
get rid of our helplessness, Tha problem is no 
doubt stupendous even as it is for the fabled lion 
who having been brought up in-the company of 
goats found it impossible to teel that he was a 
lion, As Tolstoy used to put it, maakiod ofvea 
laboured under bypotism. Uoder its spell gun- 


| 


tinuously we feel tha feeling of helplessness. The 
British themselves cannot be expected to help us 
out of it. On the contrary, they din into our ears 
that we shall be fit to govern ourselves only by 
slow educative processes, The “Times” suggested 
that if we boycott the councils we shall lose the 
opportunity of a training in Swaraj. I have no 
doubt that there are many who believe what the 
“Times” says. It even resorts to a falsehood. It 
audaciously says that Lord Milner’s Mission lisieued 
to the Eyyptians ouly when they were ready to 
lift the boycott of the Egyptian Couneil. Wor me 
the only training in Swaraj we need is the ability 
to defend ourselves against the whole world and 
to live our natural life in perfect freedom even 
though it may be full of detects, Good government 
is no substitute for self-government. The Afghans 
have a bad Government but it is self—-Govern- 
ment, I envy them, The Japanese learnt the art 
through a sea of blood. And if we to-day had 
the power to drive out the English by superior 
brute force, we would be counted their superiors, 
and in spite of our inexperience in debating at 
the Council tabie or in holding executive offices, we 
would be held fit to govern ourseives. For brute 
foxwe is the oaly test tae west has hitherto re. 
coynised. I'he Germans were defeated not because 
they were necessarily in the wroug, but because 
the allied Powers were found tu Pyssess greater brute 
streugon, lu the eud therefore Ladia must either learn 
tne art of War wflica tae Britisa will not teach her or, 
she must follow ber owa way of discipline and 
self-sacrifigs turvuygo u0U—-CO—Vperatiun, Lt is as 
wnddaiug as 16 18 udillavuing Guat less than one 
nuudred—taousaud waite usa savuld ve avie to rule 
tates auudred aud fiisevu wililou Ludians, Luey do 
sO SUmvWOab Uudvadtedly by force but mure by 
securing var CO-vperation ia a thousand Ways and 
making us more and more helpless and dependent 
On them as time goes forward, Let us not mistake 
reformed céuncils, more law-courts and even gover- 
nyrships for real freedom or power, I’hey are but: 
suvtier methods of eimasculation. The British ean- 
not rule us by mere force. 
all means, hououraole and dishuaourable, in order to 
retain their hold on [ndi., Taey want India’s bil- 
lions and cuey want Ludia’s maa power for their 


Aud so they resort to 


lidpotidiuisus geoeed. Li we refuse to supply them 
Wivi eu aad mvavy, Wa achieve our goal, namely, 


Swara), eydalivy, manliness, 


ys 


The cup of our humilia‘:on was filled during 
the closing scones in the Viceregal council. Mr. 
Shastri sould not move his resolution on the Punjab. 
The Indian victims of Jallianwaia received Rs. 
1250, the English victims of mob-frenzy received 
lacs, The officials who were guilty of crimes against 
those whose servants they were, were reprimanded. 
And the councillors were satisfied. If India were 
powerful, India would not have stood this addition 
of insult to her injury, 

I do not blame the Brisish, If we were weak in 
numbers as they are, we too would perhaps have 


resorted to the same methods as they are now cme | 


ploying. Terrorism and deception are weapons not 
of the strong but of the weak. The British are 
weak in numbers, we are weak in spite of our 
numbers. The result is that each is dragging the 
other down. It is common experience that English- 
men lose in character after residence in India and 
that Indians lose in courage and manliness by 
contact with Englishmen, This process of weaken- 
ing is good neither for us, two nations, nor for tlie 
world, 3 

But if we Indians ‘take care of ourselves the 
English and the rest of the world woud take care 
of themselves. Our contributiva to the world’s pro- 
gress must therefore consist in setting our own 
house in order. 

Training in arms for the present is out of the 
question. I go a step further and believe that India 
has a better mission for the world. It is within her 
power to show that she can achieve her destiny by 
pure self-sacrifice i.e, self-puritication, This can be 
done only by non—co-»peration. And non-co-opera- 
tion is possible only when those who comineaced to 
co-operate begin the process of withdrawal. If we 
can but free ourselves from the threefold maya of 
Government-controlled schools, Government law- 
courts and legislative councils, and truly control 


our own education, regulate our disputes and be | 


indifferent to their legislation, we are ready to 


govern ourselves and we are only then ready to ask | 


the Government servants, whether civil or mili- 
tary, to resign, and the tax-payers to suspend pay- 
ment of taxes, 

And is it such an impracticable proposition to 
expect parents to withdraw their children from 
schools and colleges and establish their own insti- 
tutions or to-ask lawyers to suspend their practice 
and devote their whole time and attention to national 
service against payment, where necessary, of their 
maintenanee, or to ask candidates for councils not to 
enter councils and lend their passive or active assis- 
tance to the legislative machinery through which 
all control is exercised. The movement of non—-co— 
operation is nothing but anattempt to isolate the 
brute force of the British from all the trappings 
under which it is hidden and td show that brute 


force by itself cannot for one singie moment hold 
india, 


: But I frankly confess that, autil-the three con- 
ditions mentioned by me are fultilled, there ig no 
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'ing out of my own experiences, 


; SO now, 


September 25, 1620, 


Swaraj. We may not go on taking our college 
degrees, taking thousands of rupees mouthly from 
clients tor cases which can be finished inifive minutes 
and caking the keenest delight in wastiig national, 
time on the council floor and still expect to gain 


‘national self-respect. 


The last though not the least important part 
of the Maya still remains to be considered. That 
is Swadeshi. Had we not abandoned Swadeshi, 
we need not have been in the present fallen state, 
If we would get rid of the economic elavery, we 
must manufacture our own cloth and at the pre- 
sent moment only by hand-spinning and hand 
weaving, 


All this means discipline, self-denial,  self- 
sacrifice, organising ability, confidence and 
courege. If we show this in one year among the 


classes that to-day count, and make public opinion, 
we certainly gain Swaraj within one year. If I 
am told that even we who lead have not these 
qualities in us, there certainly will never be Swaraj 
for India, but then we shall have no right to blame 
the English for what they are doing. Our salva- 
tion and its time are solely dependent upon us. 


SOME ILLUSTRATIONS. 
( By M. &. Gandhi) 

I promised in my article on Democracy va 
Mobocracy to give some illustrations of my mean- 
I was however 
unable, owing to the protracted Congress proceed- 
to give those illustrations last week I do 
When we reached Madras, a huge crowd 
awaited us at the station. Our compartment was 
detached and fortunately drawn up in front of a 
reserved platform. What would have happened, if 
we had to alight to-gether with the other pas- 
sougers can be better imagined than described. But 
even on the reserved platform we were not able 
to get-out for some time, The volunteers were in 
the way, Instead of dispersing themselves among 
the crowd and keeping it back, they clustered to- 
gether to do us honour as ‘they thought. The re- 
sult was that the pressure was all directed to- 
wards where they and we were standing, And 
‘form a rimg’ has become the usual word of com- 
mand, This forming a ring is a humiliating spectacle 
aud yet it has become such an institution that 
even when theresis no one else but volunteers 
‘a ring’ is formed round the leader to be ‘honoured’, 

To proceed with my description, the crowd was 
large, the noises they made were so terrific that the 
directions given by the volunteers could not be 
heard at all; All was chaos, My poor toes were 
every moment in danger of being crushed to a pulp, 
I often very nearly lost my balance through the 
jostling of the very volunteers who were trying 
to protect me, And but for the very great care 
with which they guarded me and tha assistance 
rendered to them by the-stalwart Maulana Shaukat 
Ali, I would have fared much. worse than I did, 


ings, 


| The atmosphere was suffocating, Thus struggling 
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it took us nearly three quarters of an hour to reach 
the moter car whereas ordinarily it need not have 
taken three minutes to walk out of the station to 
the porch. Having reached the car it was no easy 
job to get into it. I had to be shoved into it in the 
best manner possible. I certainly heaved a sigh of 
relief when I found myself in the car, and I thought 
that both the Maulana and I deserved the ovation 
we received from the crowd after the dangerous 
exercise we had gone through. With a little fore- 
thought this mobocracy, for such it was, could have 
been changed into a splendidly organised and edu- 
cative demonstration. And It could have been ren- 
dered free of all risk to life. The experience of 
Madras was~ typical of many. We had an extra- 
ordinary experience at Erode onour way to Salem. 
I was fairly fagged out. My voice had become 
hoarse with speaking. As at many stations there 
was here too a surging crowd. It was thoroughly 
disorganised, though like everywhere else perfectly 
good humoured and respectful. I appealed to them 
not to make al! kinds of unmusical noises, told 
them to disperse in an orderly manner as they 
had already seen us. I told them too that if they 
intended to take their share ia the Khilafat and 
the Punjab struggle, they were expected to under- 
go discipline, I was able to reach my voice to the 
most intelligeut amongst them. I suggested. 
that they should quietly rise, turn towirls the 
station entrance and noiselassl y retire, 
They listened, the rest followed and 
station was cleared in two minutes’ time. If the 
friends, who heard me, had haggled, argued, objected 
and insisted on shouting and remaining, the whole 
crowd would have done likewise and there would 


have been a pandemonium throughout the long time » 


that the train stopped there, 


I shall finish this description by giving the re- 
verse of our experience at Jalarpet. We were travel- 
ling to Madras by the night train leaving Bangalore. 
We had been taking meetings at Salem during the 
day, motoring to Bangalore, a distance of 125. miles 
from Salem, taking there a meeting in dreaching 
rain and thereafter we had to entrain, We needed 
night’s rest but there was none fo be had. At almost 
every station of importance, large crowds had gather- 
ed to greet us, About midnight we reached Jalarpat 
junction, The train had to stop there nearly forty 
minutes or stopped that night all those terrible 
minutes, Maulana Shaukat Ali requested the crowd 
to disperse. But the more he argued, the more tiey 
shouted ‘Maulana Shaukat Aliki Jai’ evidently think- 
ing that the Maulana could not mean what he said. 
They had come from twenty miles’ distance, they 
were waiting there for hours, they must have their 
satisfaction, The Maulana gave up the struggle, he 
pretended to sleep, The adorers thereupon motated 
the foot-boards to have a peep at the Maulana, As 
the light in our .eompartment was put out they 
brought in lanterns, At last I thought I would 
try. I rose, went tothe door, It was a signal for 
a great shout of joy. Tho noise tore me to pieces, 
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1 was so tired. All my gineais ened aitlaee in 
the end. They would stop for a while to renew the 
noise again. I shut the windows. But the crowd 
was not to-be baffled. They tried to open the windows 
from outside, They must see us both. And so the 
tussie went on till my son took itup, Ho harangiol 
them, appealed to them for the saka of the other 
passengers, He produced some effect anl there was 
a little less noise, Peeping however went on to the 
| last minute, It was all well-meant, it was allan ex- 
hibition of boundless love, yet how cruel, how 
| Unreasonable! It was a mob without a miad. There 
were no intelligent men of influence among them 
and so nobody listened to any body. 

Before we can mako real headway, we must train 
these masses of men who have a heart of gold, who 
feei for the country, who want to be taught and led, 
But a few intelligent, sincere, local workers are 
needed, and the whole nation can be organised 
to act intelligently, and demoeracy can be evolved 
out of mobocracy: This evolution is really the first 
step to successful, national non-co-operation. 


SWAVESHI STORES. 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

In a previous issue 1 endeavoured to show how 
stores for the sake of selling mill-maaufictures did 
not advance Swadeshi in any way whatsoever, but on 
the contrary, tended to send ap the price of cloth, 
I propose to show in this article how witha small 
capital, it is possible to advance true Swadeshi and 
earn a modest livelihood, 

Suppose that there isa family consisting of 
husband, wife and two children one of whom is ten 
years old and the other five. If they have a capital 
of Rs. 530, they can manaze a Khaddar Bhandar in 
a small way. They can hire, say in a place with a 
population of 20,000 inhabitants,a shop with dwelling 
rooms for Rs. 10 per month. If they sell the whole 
of the stock at 10 p. c. profit they can have Rs, 50 
per month. They have no servants, The wife and 
the children in their spare time would be expected 
to help in keeping the shop tidy and looking after 


it when the husband is out. The wife and childreao 
can also devote their spare time to spinning, 


In the initial stages the Khaddar may not sell 


.at the shop. In that case the husband is expectel 


to hawk the Khaddar from door to door and popu- 
larise it. He will soon find a custom for it, 


The reader must not ba’ surprised at my sug- 


gesting 10 p. ¢ profits, The Khaddar Bhandars are 


not desigaed for the poorest. The use of Khaddar 
saves at least half the cost not necessarily because 
the Khaddar is more durable (though that it certainly 
is) but because its use revolutionises our tastes, i 
know what saving of money its use has meant to 
me, Those, who buy Khaddar from patriotic motives 
merely, can easily afford to pay 10 p. c. profits on 
Khaddar, Lastly the popularisins of Khaddar means 
much care, devotion and labour. And the »wnaer of 
a Khaddar Bhandar does not buy it at a wholesale 
op bub ue must wander to gat the best Khaddar, 
he must meet the logal weavers and induse them te 
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weave hand-spun yarn. He must stimulate in his 
own. district hand-spinning among its women. He 
must come in touch with the carders and get them 
to card cotton. All this means intelligence, organisa- 
tion and great ability, A man who can exhibit these 
qualities has a right to take 10 p. ¢. profits, And 
a Swadeshi Bhandar conducted on these lines be- 
comes a true centre of Swadeshi activity. I com- 
mend my remarks to the attention of the managers 
of Swadeshi stores that are already in existeuce. 
They may not revolutionise their method at once but 
I have no doubt that they will advance Swadeshi 
only to the extent that they sell Khaddar. 


THE DISTRESS IN PURI. 
(By M. K. Gandhi. ) 
T invite the attention of the readers to the latest 
report of the Puri distress. 


The response made hitherto has been generous 
but not enough to copa with the distress in full, 
Volunteers are becoming scarce owing to the pro- 
longation of the distress, They have to be replaced 
by paid workers. The committee has been obliged 
for want of funds to cut down the number relieved 
and the Government of Bihar and Orissa will not 
relieve ‘economic’ distress. The committee needs 
at least Rs, 50,000, I take that the generous readers 
who see the appeal will not be slow tu respond. An 
eyewitness who chanced to go to Puri from 
Calcutta told me that he saw a hungery man die 
in his presence. He had walked to the place where 
relief was being given, He was too exhausted to 
live to get relief. Only the other day an Ooriya was 
found in the act of committing suicide because he 
was unable to bear the pangs of hunger, He was 
charged with the crime of attempting to commit 
suicide, The presiding Magistrat» practically dis- 
charged him and gave him Rs. 20 trom the poor-box, 

What do these incidents teach us? Distress is 
chronic in the land. We hear something of Puri 
because there it has become acuty. But in Iudia, 
it must be held to be a crime to spend money on 
dinner and marriave parties, tamushas and other lu- 
xuries so long as millions of people are starving, Wo 
would not have a feast in a family if a ember was 
about to die of starvation. If India is one family, 
we should have the same feeling as we would have 
in a private family. But whether we connect our- 
selves generally with every Indian as with a mem- 
ber of our own family or whether we do not, let me 
hope that every one will help to relieve the acute 
distress that is now going on in Puri, 


Nor, let me hope, will the death of Mr, Krighna-. 


chandra Naik from snake bite discourage volunteers 
from offering their assistance, Mr, Naik has died 
well in dying in harness, Any day such a death 
is better than a death from disease, In India it 
is an article of faith even with the most ignorant 
person that the soul survives the body and weaves 


for itself a better one or worse according to its 
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karma, death ought not to matter so much as it 
seems to do. Mr. Naik will return to the earth 
with a body better equipped for the work before 
him. And with that faith in us we must refuse 
to mourn over his death and rejoice that he had 
the good fortune of meeting his death whilst en- 
gaged-in relieving distress among fellow-beings. 


—— 


PURI FAMINE. 
REPORT OF THE PEOPLE'S FAMINE RELIEF FUND 


For the month of August, 1920. 


Though during August distress increased, due 
to iloods inthe various distributaries of the river 
Mahanadi, which pass through Puri-District, relief 
work has to be curtailed for want of sufficient 
funds, At the end of July, 14,511 persons were 
being relieved by gratuitous doles of rice from 11 
centres. At the end of August the number had to 
be reduced to 8,668, closing down three centres of 
relief completely. Persons served from various 
centres numbered as shown below. 

Centre of relief No.of persons served No.of villages 


served, 

Astrang 1,242 147 
Ralianta 208 15 

- Brahmayiri 1,021 Si 
Delaug Station 1,487 133 
 Garh Luribhon 933 8S 
Joonai 1,305 ; 46 
Pipli 1,288 150 
Sungorodi Ui be 45 
Total 8,661 705 


o/ 


12% of the toal number were men, 39 °/ 
and 49°/, children of both sexes, 

2, As sufficient number of honcrary workers 
(volunteers ) could not now. be secured for this 
continued work, they are being replaced by paid 
workers, as necessity arises. We have to record 
here with great rsgret the death from serpent bite 
of one of our volunteers, Mr. Krishna Chandra N uk, 
while on duty. He had come dowa trom Jamshedpur 
taking two mouths’ leave, for doing this sovial 
services to his brethren, aad he was bitten by a 
serpent one day in tne afternoon, causing his death 
in a few hours, We have oar sincere Sympathy 
with his old father in Bhadrak, Balasore District. 

3. Cueap rice shops (golas ) are beins rai at 
some places to keep down profiteering aal to 
give a small relief to the middle and working 
classes. Rice is sold at a little below est prica.i e., 
at four annas a seer of 105 tolas, three more such 
golas were opened during the moath, at Kans, 
Mahauga and Malad (oa tho Chilka lake )» miking 
in all six, 

The Committee offered the Puri District Board 
to bear the loss they may have to suffer in raaniag 
their golas at five places in the distrist, in ease 
they sold their rice below cost price, viz, at 4 annas 
a seer ( Cuttacki ), 

This was accepted by the Board, 


women, 
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4, In the end of July last this Committse repre- 


sented to Government of Bihar & Orissa (1) more | 


work should bo provided to give employment to 


people which they badly need, that (2) distress exist. | 


ing in Thanas of Satyabadi, Pipli and Delang should 
be recognised and relieved by Goverment and that 
(3) persons being relievd by this Committee should 


he relieved by Government. None of these requests 
have been complied with, and Government does not | 


seem to be prepared to relieve starvation that may 
result from economic pressure, as distinguished from 
distress due to flood and famine, thouzh the starva- 
tion may and is at present endiag in death, 

Th great cry of the people is employment, work 
and a living wage. 

5. WE AP PE AL tothe pablic to continue 
the support they have hitherto given us, The sum of 
Rs. 50,000 is nee led to feed the same namber of 
starving people as at the endof July. Unless we re- 
ceive the support soon, the reduced number will have 
to be still reduced, resulting in distressand mortality. 

Puri, 


September 1920 SECRETARIES 
The Peoples’ Famine Relief Committee, 
PURL 


‘THE INNER MEANING OF MAHATMA 
GANDHIS NON-CO-OPERATION ” 


Sjt. Dwijendranath Tagore, fondly known as 
‘Bora Dida’ at Siantiniketan, has written down in 
Bengali his views on non-co-operation under the 
above heading. Wa give below the translation pre- 
pared for us by Mr. Banarasidas Chaturvedi and 
revised by Mr. 0, I, Andrews:— 

There has been a great discussion in the papers 
over the question of non-co-operation movement 
started by Mahitm. Gandhi, I have been reading 
this discussion and I am afraid that the inner 
meaning of Mahatma Gandhi’s movement has been 
misunderstood by many persons in various ways. 
The reason why many of our countrymen have not 
been able to understand the true purpose of Mahatma 
Gandhi is clear. We know how terrible and deplo- 
rable was the result of Ram being deceived by the 
‘Muya Mriquw’. In our present age, we have been 
deceived by another ‘ Muya Jlriga’, and we can- 
not tell what the future has in store for us, As 
a cow, Wishias to drink water at a river bank 
in p rfect hvppiness, may, being in illusion, remain 
side by side with a tiger, so we too, being deceived 
by a mirage, are hoping against hope. If we do not 
wake up ia time, it is clear what fate awaits us, 
No doubt it will bs a second edition of ‘ Sita 
Haran”, It will mesn the loss of the very essence 


of cur life and mauhood. 


Tne inner.meining of Mahatma Guandhi’s non-: 


co-operation, as far as I have been able to under- 
stand it with my commonsense, is this. So long as 
we cannot establish the id-als of our country 
according to our own purpose so long shall we 
be unable to stand on an equal footing with the 
foreigners, 


Se 


lf both the parties cannot stand on an equal 
footing, then the 30-operation between them is a 
mere lip expression. ‘This sort of co-operation can 
mean only two things, Either the -weaker party 
follows the stronger in humiliation, or it courts the 
bitter displeasure of the stronger party .by giving 
vent to its feelings. 

In the light of the education that we are re- 
ceiving now-a-days in our schools and colleges, co- 
Operation can have only one meaning, viz., that 
the weaker party has slavishly to follow the stronger, 

And what does this education mean? It means 
the forgetting of our national ideas and ideals and 
appeasing the hunger for knowledge to a slight 
extent with crumbs cast away by the foreigners, 

How is co-operation possible under these 
circumstances ? 

Therefore I say that the weaker party should 
detach itself from the influence of the stronger 
party till it can give a full expression to the best 
that is within it. Till it does that, it must occupy 
the status of a beggar. ‘Therefore till the eondi- 
tions are equalised, co-operation by the weaker 
party must be a glaring proof of its worthlessness, 
inertia and helplessness. 

In this extreme crisis of our country, it is incum- 
bent upon the wisest in the land to stand apart from 
the blood-sucking influence of the authorities, aad 
with their own exertions and in their own way to 
give a full expression to their own ideal, When we 
are able todo that, then alone will any talk of co- 
operation become us, and not till then, 

If any proof were required of what I have said, 
the way in which co-operation with the authorities 
has been going on in the past and the endiess succes- 
sion of disastrous results that have followed it are 
in themselves a striking proof, Any other would 
be redundant, 


TERRORISM IN FIJI. 


To the Editor, ‘ Young India, ’ 
Sir, 

The latest letters that I have received from Fiji show 
that the terrorism in that colony is not yet at an end, 
‘The Fiji Times’ of 12th July contains the following news: 

Gunpat Ramsri and Mohamed Hussain were found 
guilty of causing grievous bodily hurt to James Brown 
at Toorak on February 1ith an have been sentenced as 
fellows :— 

Ramsri and Mohamed Hussain to 18 months and 
Gunpat to 10 months hard labour, 

In the Savage case Gurai aud Mohamed Hussain have 
been awarded five years each, Nankan two years, 
Rahiman and Fulkuar (women) 18 months each and 
Dhanpatia 12 months, Tn tho Caidwell case Mukudran 
has been awarded three , 

Other cases are yet ponding and we may hear of some 
other unfortunate Indians being awarded 3 years or 5 
years. 

If we add the number of these porsons who have now 
been punished to the large number which has been 
published in the Despatch of the Governor, we oan realise 
the seriousness of the Fiji-Tragedy, It is to be noted 


ars. 
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that after the criminal deportation of Mr. Manilal from 
Fiji these Indians had no chance whatever of being 
defended by any reliable lawyer. 

Now the question is, “ How long will this terrorism 
go on in Fiji? And how shall we get it stopped?” Sir 
George Barnes has told us definitely thatthe Government 
of India do not think that they would be justified in 
pressing for an independent enquiry. What shall we do 
now !In the interview that you kindly gave me on the 
9th September in Calcutta you told me that you would 
advise the Fiji Indians to return to India even if they 
had to-sell out all their possessions. But will that solve 
the problem ? No, that will not, that cannot, There are 
no less than 60 thousand Indians in Fiji. They have built 
their houses there. Thousands of them have bene born in 
Fiji aud these know of no home other than Fiji. Surely, 
you will not ask these all to return to India. Most of 
them have not got the means to do so. Even if we 
get 10 thousand Fiji Indians returned to India there 
will still remain 50 thousand Indians in Fiji. What shall 
we do for these 50 thousand Indians, is the problem, 
There is no use shelving it, we have to solve it right 
earnestly. 

We must acknowledge it that we have failed and 
failed utterly in our duty towards our countrymen in 
Fiji at this crisis. Still we can do something for them. 
I would suggest three things for favour of consideration. 

1. We must make it clear to the public here that the 
Government of India is going to add insult to injury by 
sending acommission to Fiji to enquire into the labour 
condition.in Fiji after their refusal to press for an in- 
dependent enquiry into the Fiji Tragedy. No Indian 
worth the name should go to Fiji in that commission 
of the Government of India. 

2. We should send a commission of our own to 
enquire into the causes and coasequences of the recent 
disturbances in Fiji. 

3. We should publish some pamphlets in the 
vernaculars of India. specially in Hindi and Tamil, 
about the Fiji Tragedy and distribute them broadcast 
in the country. 

The Fiji question is, a you told me in the interview, 
the most momentous of all the questions as far as the 
Indians abroad are conserned. 

May I hope the Indian public will do its duty to 
solve this ‘most momentous’ gestion 3 


Yours ete, 
“Hk Bhartiya Hridaya.” 

[ I had in view all the three alternatives when 
I gave the answer I did. Let us hope no self. 
respecting Indian would go to Fiji on the proposed 
commission to inquire into the prospects of further 
emigration. An independent commission of our own 
to inquire into the grievancewill be hampered in its 
progress. How was Mr. Andrews himself treated 
by some of the white men of Fiji? Pamphlets we 
may publish broadcast in India, we Should, But 
that cannot solve the present troubles of those who 
aro in Fijiand who are in prison or being im- 
prisoned, It isclearly a matter of terrorising the 
present Indian population into slavish submission 
to the white exploiters, The esteemed correspondent 
forgets that these men are couped up in Fiji, The 
have no facilities for coming back to India, Let me 


remember that tha white men of Fiji do not want 
to drive out the Indians from Fiji as they d> in South 
Africa or East Africa. The Fiji whites intead to 
keep those that are there and want more. It is 
therefore clearly our first duty to tell all who are 
weary and heavy-laden in Fiji that they are free 
to return to India and to provide transport, for 
Mr. Manilal Doctor himseif suggested the same 
remedy. The crbles received by me from Fiji have 
said the same thing. The least we can do is to pro- 
vide facilities for retura. M. K. Gandhi. ] 


GOVERNMENT’S STATEMENT. 
LIGHT ON PUNJAB DISTURBANCBS. 

Mr. Siaha asked Government to lay on the table a 
statement showing the names of offivers and the action 
taken against them to mark the disapproval of their ac- 
tion by Goveramoent in handling the Puajab disturbances. 

The Home Member said: Before passing the orders, 
Government considered it desirable to await the discus- 
sion of the report in the House of Commons, They had, 
meanwhile commanicated with local Governments, who 
were asked to submit their proposals with regard to 
the officers who were commended or blamed in the 
report and the despatches. The consideration of their 
replies, which in some cases included representations 
from the officars concerned, was not completed till a few 
days azo. Government had not replied before, because 
they desired to mike the statement as complete as 
possible before laying it on the table. 

THE STATEMENT. 


The Home Member then laida statement on the 
table which showed that action in 20 cases had been 
taken. The following are the details; 

Khan Sahib Ahmed Jan ( Amrit-ar) has been re- 
verted to his substantive rank of Police Inspector. 

The third grade Police Inspector, Ashraf Khan 
(Amritsar) has been reduced from second grade Police 
Inspéctor to the rank of Sub-Inspector. 

No action was taken against Sub-Inspector of railway- 
Police, Kasur. 

No action was taken against 2) police constables 
of Patti as no censure was suggested by the Hunter 
Committee. 

Khan Bahadur Muhamad Sultan Ahmed, acting 
Deputy Commissioner, Gujranwalla, had since retired 
after a long and disinguished service, but Govern- 
ment censure has been communicated to him. 

“STRONG DISAPPROVAL” AND “REGRET.” 

Lt-Col. O’Brien, Deputy Commissioner, Gajrauwalla, 
Mr. Marsden, Sab-Divisional O‘ficer, Kasur, Mr. S. M, 
Jacob, Director of Agricalture, Punjab, Brigadier General 
Campbell, Commanding Sialkot Brigade, Captain Doveton 
and Col, Macrae, all these officers have been informed 
and in some cases it was proposed to inform them of 
the Government’s strong disapproval of these ollicers’ 
actions, which were iojudicious and improper, 

Mr. Penhearnow, (sic) Extra Assistant Commissioner 
was at once deprived of his power to try oases under 
Martial Law Local Government had communicated to 
him their strong disapproval of his action and the Gov- 
ernment of India had asked the local Government to 
consider what further disciplinary action could be taken 
againal this ofliver, 
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‘Messrs Kitchin and Miles, Irving of Amritsar had 
been informed that Government considered it was re- 
geettable that these officers failed to retain control over 
the military commander and failed to remain in close 
touch with the military people throughout the events. 

Mr. Bosworth Smith proceeded on leave prepara- 
toy to retirement after arequest to remain on active 
duty till the spring of 1921 had been refused. The 
Government of India had asked the local Government 
to communicate to this officer their strong disapproval 
of his injudicious and improper action, 

General Dyer’s case had already been dealt. 

General Beynon’s action was criticised regarding the 
issue of defective instructions to the Royal Air Force 
Officers sent to Gujranwala. In this officer’s case, 
the military authorities considered that no 
more precise instructions could be issued. Action was 
beirg taken to prescrihe the rules for future guidance. 

Conducts of Lt, Dodkin and Major Carbery were not 
held blameworthy by the military authorities in view of 
the extreme difficulty of their position for using bombs 

- from aeroplanes. 

Colonol Frank Johnson heid commission in the Terri- 
torial Force and had since been demobilised. No action 
was therefore proposed, 

Mr. Sinha asked a supplementary question;—Am I to 
understand that in spite of the distinct orders contained 
in the Secretary of State’s despatch, these officers, whose 
actions were condemned, were again given an opportunity 
to make further representations to the local Government 
before they were punished % 

The Home Member said :-Some of the officers concerned 


had made representations to the local Government before 


the final action was taken. 
ABDICATION OF CIVIL AUTHORITY. 


Replying to a further question b7 Mr. Sinha the Home 
Member said the Government enquiry resulted in confirm- 
ing that Messrs. Kitchin and Miles Irving were responsi- 
ble for the abdicating of civil authority during the distur- 
bances, The Officers concerned had been informed of the 
Government's strong disapproval ef their action, but it 
was more important to prevent the recurrence of mistakes 
made than the censure of the oflicers concerned. 

In reply to another question by Mr, Sinha Government 
said that arrests and detentions of Dr. Kidar Nath and 
Messrs, Gurdyal Singh and Manohar Lal were unfortunate 
and regrettable but no further action was contemplated. 


THE PUNJAB DISTURBANCES. 
Mr, SA®8TRI’S RESOLUTION 
DISALLOWED. 


After arrival at Simla Mr. Sastri told a press re- 
presentative, ‘I sent in a revised form of the resolu- 
tion on the 3rd September, requesting that if it was 


not considered admissible the original form might be. 


allowed to stand.’ The revised form was as follows :— 

‘This Council recommends to the Governor-General 
in Council that he be pleased to communicate the fol- 
lowing to the Secretary of State for India: 

‘(a) This Council affirms its full confidenow in the 
Right Hon, Edvin Samuel Montagu, Secretary of State 
for India, and records its grateful thanks to him for 
declaring unequivocally in the House of Commons that 


the connection of India with the British Empire is | 


based onthe idea of equal partnership and vindicating 
the righteous principles that there ought to be perfest 
rasial equality in India and that Indian lives and Indian 
honour ought to be held as sacred as British lives and 
British honour. 

‘(b) This Council recommends to the Governor- 
General in Council that with a view to prevent the re- 
currence of excesses’and severities similar to those that 
were committed by certain officers in the exercise of 
Martial Law powers last year in the Punjab, deterrent 
punishment be meted out to the officers who have been 
or may be guilty of improper exercise of such powers 
or of acts caloulated to humiliate Indians as a race and 
that such punishment be duly published.’ 


Continuing, Mr. Sastri said: His Excellency 
the President believes that my _ resolution, 
if discussed, would be the means of renewing 


unpleasant memories and aggravating racial bitter- 
nessand thus retarding the work of pacification which His 
Honour the Lieutenant-Governor of the Punjab is carry- 


ing on with eminent tact and goodwill, 
No one can fail to understand the difficulty in 
which the Government of India find them selves, 


but the time has long arrived when they must 
openly express adherence to the cardinal principle of 
righteous administration, that the just feelings of an 
outraged and insulted people must prevail over the unjust 
demands of a smal)! section of overgrown officials. It is to 
this sovereign consideration that I desired to draw the 
attention of the Government believing that if they were 
at all contemplating any action a debate in Counoil might 
strengthen their hands. 

But there is another aspect of the question. The 
Home Member, replying to a question during the Delhi 
session of the Council in the first part of this year 
promised that the nonofficial members should have an 
opportunity of discussing the Hunter Committee’s report. 
Were there no such promise, one would still expeot 
Government voluntarily to afford the foremost legislature 
in the country every reasonable facility for debating a 
subject of supreme importance. Events of dire import 
occur and authorities adopt measures of unprecedented 
severity to cope witn them, a committee report on the 
great issues involved; the deepest feelings of the people 
are stirred and give rise, in conjunction with other 
causes, to counsels of despair and movements avowedly 
for the purpose of embarrassing ani paralysing the 
administration. The Imperial Cabinet make an important 
pronouncement and the two Houses of Parliament debate 
the matters involved with great heat, In such circum- 
stances to choke off discussion in the Indian Legislature 
by the arbitrary exercise of executive discretion and 
silence the clected reprosentatives of the people whose 
honour, welfare and self-respect are in peril, is to give a 
vivid and shocking proof of the impotence of the 
Imperial Legislative Council and the humiliating position 
of its members. His Excellency the President has, in 
expressing his power of disallowance in the case of the 
Punjab resolution, demonstrated in a striking manner the 
great danger in any constitution of putting an arbitrary 
power of this kind in the hands of the executive who 
lie under a constant temptation to escape being confronted 
with their critios, of exalting their own convenience and 
prestige tothe level of complete identity with pubijc 


interests,’ 
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PROGRESS OF NON-CO-OPERATION 
BENGAL. 


In accordauce with the decision of the Congress, the 
following Nationalist leaders of Bengal have withdrawn 
their candidature for election to the reformed councils. 
It may be mentioned that all except the last five 
voted against the resolution in the Congress. 


Mr. B. Chakravarty (Khulna); Mr. C. R. Das (Dacca) 
Mr, Akhil Chandra Dutt (Comilla), Mr. A. C. Banerjee 
(Calcutta), Me. Promotho Chowdhury (Calcutta 
Uaiversity ), Mr. Satischunder Chakravarty (Rungpur), 
Mr. Monmohan Neogy (Mymensingh), Mr. Nishit 
Son ( Barisal), Mr. Jd. M. Sen Gupta ( Chithagoug ) 
Mr. Bijoy Krishna Bose (Diamond Harbour), Mr. Sirish 
Chunder Chatterjee (Calcutta University), Mr. Rajani 
Bhausan Chatterjee (24 \Pergans), Mr. Satyendrachunder 
Mitter (Noakhali), Kumar 8. C. Ghosal (Barisal), Mr. 
Bhupendra Nath Bannerjee) (Bengal National Chamber 
of Commerce), Mr. Bepin Behari Ghose (Maldah), Mr. 
B. K. Lahiri (Nadia), Mr. B. 8S. Sasmal (Midnapur), 
Mr. Nirmal Chunder (Calcutta ), Mr. Manmatha Nath 
Roy (Howrah), Mr. B, K, Chatterjee (Bankura), Mr. 
Satcowripati Roy (Midnapore), Mr. Jitendralal 
Bannerjee (Birbhum). Mr, Padam Raj Jain, Calcutta, 
Babu Ram Sakeena, Vakil, High Court, Farrukhabad. 

The following Musalman lawyers of Bengal have 
suspended practice in according with the non-co- 
operation programme and will devote the whole time for 
Khilafat work :—Four brothers, Mohmed Dyasin, vakil, 
Bardwan, Syed Abdul Samad, vakil, Burhanpur, Syed 
Abdul Majid Mukhta Rampunhat, Syed Mohamed 
Hossein Mukhta, Suri District, Birbnoom, Mohammed 
Shamsuddin Ahmad zn.u., Vakil High Court, Kushtia, 
District Nadia, and Chandhri Mohamed Esa Alig, Vakil 
High Court, Calcutta. 

Several other well known Musalman lawyers of Bengal 
will shortly announce suspension of practice, 
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Moulvi Najmuddin Abmad Sahib, ritired Deputy 
Magistrate, has resigned his honorary Presidency 
Magistaacy. 

Six more Bengal Nationalists have announced their 
withdrawal from election contest, 


MADRAS, 


Messrs. C. Vijrayraghava Chari and V, P, 
Madhavrao have withdrawn their candideture for the 
Indian Legislative Assembly. 

Messrs K. V. Jamluntha Tyer, Trichnopoly; V. 
Laksh monarayana, Guntoor; 8S, Subranamanya Nayanar, 
Sattur, T, Adinarayana, Salem have withorawn their 
candidature for the Madras Legislativo Council. 

The Musalmans of Bangalore have witherawn their 
children from Government or aided schools and gtarted 
a Muslim National School-in pursuance of the Khilafat 
paogrumme, 

BOMBAY AND BERAR. 

The following members of the Congress Demo. 
cratic Party, who had offered themselves ag candi- 
dates for council elections on the Deccan, Karnatic 

and Berma, on behalf of their party have withdrawn 
their candidature in a body : 
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| Messrs. J. Baptista, D. D. Sathe, R. P. Karandikar, 
N. C. Kelkar, N..b. Welkar, F.G. Ginwalla, V M. Pawar, 
C. V. Vaidya, U. M. Kale, M. 8. Ane, J. M. Mehta, R. G. 
Soman, L. M. Deshpande, K, N, Kahaskar, M. C. Javle, 
B. B. Pimplikar, N. R. Gunjlal, Hansraj P. Thackersey, 
K. B. Joshi, M. R. Ranade, T. V. Khare, J. K. Asnare, 
Hon. Mr. D- B. Belvi, V. B. Cholkar, S. B. Kaujalgi, V. 
B. Dastne, P. B. Joshi, Shivoballappa H. Deshmuke, M. 
N. Sutwani, Nargundappa Sheti, H.G. Damle, M. Kh. 

Shitule, A. B. Kolhatkar, D. A. Mohit, V. R. Date, N.B. 
| Khare, Nilkantrao Deshmukh, P. M. Bildikar, R. G. 
Khadilkar, K.P. Khadilkar, G. B. Deshpande, N. K. 
Vaidya, K.G, Lobkar, Hiralal R. Naik, M. KR, Gosavi, 
j Bapusahib Phadke, 

Mr, V. J. Patel-has resigned his membership of this 
Imperial Legislative Council and has withdrawn his 
candidature for the Council of State. 

Mr. Vamanrao Mukudam, Godhra has withdtawn his 
candidature for the Bombvy Council. 

Messrs. Vallabhai Patel, Barrister K. N. Desai had 
already withdrawn their candidature for the Bombay 
Council. Mr. Vallabhaihas also suspended his practice. 
| Mr. G. 8S. Deshpande and Mr. Majle of Belgaum have 
| suspended their practice. Mr. 8. K. Damle of Poona also 
| has suspended his practice. ‘ 


ee 


oN ee So Sees Ses 


Mr. ht. A, Desai, Hungund, has resigned his oftice of 
the nominated membership and presidentship of the 
Taluka Local Board of Hungund in Bijapur. 

Mr. J. P. Bhansanihas resigned his Bombay Univer- 
sity Scholarship of Rs. 50 p. m, and arrears, for the post 
graduate study of Sociology. 


PUNJAB. 

Mr. Bakshi Teckchand and Professor Ruchi Ram 
Sahni who resigned his title of Rai Sahib, have with- 
drawn their candidature for the University seat on the 
| Punjab Legislative Qouncil. 
| Lala Murlidhar of Ambala has renounced his title of 
Rai Sahib and returned the Kaiser i Hind medal awarded 
tohim. The “Tribune’s Amritsar correspondent writes 
| that the Mahomedan and non—Mahomedan candidates 
; of Amritsar have decided to withdraw their candidature 
| for Council elections in a body, 
| UNITED PROVINCES. 
| 


Pandit Motilal Nehru has resigned his membership 
of the U. P. Legislative Council and will not stand for 
election to any of the new Councils, 

Mr. Bhagat Nairan Bhargava of Jhansi, alsohas with- 
drawn his candidature for the U. P. Council. 

Dr. Morari Lal of Cawnpore has resigned the title of 
Rai Sahib and has returned the badge and sanad to the 
Chief Secretary U. P. Government. He has also requested 
the Dist. Magistrate to remove his name from the list of 

| Durbaris. 

Messrs, Syed Mohamed Hussain, and Shah Mohamed, 
Barristers, Meerut, have suspended their practice iu 
pursuance of tho non-co-operation programme, 


Mr, Shah Mohamed, Barrister, 


Monghyr h 4 
pended his practice. ghyr has also sus 
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THE KACHA GARHI INCIDENT. 
( By M, K. Gundhi. ) 

My attention has been drawn by Lieut, Hewett of 
the 37th Dogras to certain statements which appear- 
ed in the issue of this paper on the 28th July last 
under the heading ‘More about the Bulletted Muha- 
jarin. The report in question which deals with the 
Kacha Garbi incident was. communicated by Mr. 
H. J. Mahomed as the opsniog words showed, Lt, 
Hewett denies the truth of various statements in 
the report and complainsin particalar of the fol- 
lowing specific allegations, whic he characterises 
as false and malicious : 

« The officer knoclod upoa the body and cut 
deep into.the neck:” ani "They (i. e the British 
soldiers and the officers) were bent on murder and 
murder ina cruel manner, for this alone could 
satisfy their lust for blood and appease their anger, ” 

Lieut. Hewett informs mothat he was the only 
officer travelling by the train referrad to ia this 
report or present on the occasion — referred to 
therein, and he denies that there is any truth 
whatever in those allegations which he says clearly 
refer to him. On another pigs of the sume issue of 
‘ Young India,’ there appeared an article by me in 
which { said that “If the facts sat fowth in the 
statement are true they reflect the greatest discredit 
on the so-called soldiers who t»0k wanton delight in 
killing aman who was endeavouring to protect the 
hdnour of women” bat I was careful to advise my 
reeders to suspend their judgment till they had 
the Government version before them. 


I gladly publish the repudiation by Lt Hewett. 
The public thas have the origioal statement and a 
contradiction by the officer concerned, Thereis now 
all the greater reason for suspension of judgment 
till the result of tho inquiry is before tho public. 


( S mamieieaietins | 
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FOR SWADESHI WORKERS. 

The Manager, Satyagrahashram, is in daily 
receipt of inquiries and applications regarding spin- 
ning and weaving. Some want to know how Swa- 
deshi factories may be started and how weaving 
and spinning may be learnt. Some desire to come 
to the Ashram school to learn weaving and spinning, 
Others ask for teachers to be sent to them. 

The mansger hopes that the following inform- 
ation will obviate the necessity for much corres- 
pondence, and that applicants will be saved all 
avoidable inconvenience, 

Swadeshi consists in promoting hand-spinning, 
hand-weaving and distributing handspun yarn and 
hand-woven cloth. The first process to learn there- 
fore is hand-spinning. There is very little hard. 
spun yarn at present available which is fit for use 
as warp. The Ashram is therefore conducting a 
spinning and weaving school, Weaving is not now 
taught until the spinning course is finished, 

All tuition is given free at the Ashram. But all 
available accommodation has for the present been 
taken up by the existing learners. Intending candl- 
dates are therefure requested not to come to the 
Ashram for the time being. In fact no candidate 
should come without previous permission, We are 
endeavouring to provide more accommodation -Due 
notice will be given as soon as quarters are ready 
or accommodation is otherwise available, Those who 
are permitted to come are expected to bring with 
them their bedding and cooking utensils, There is 
no arrangement at the Ashram for boarding for more 
than aro already provided for. 


It is not as yet possible for us to send out spin« 
ning and woaving teachers and wo have two such 
peripatetic teachers but they remain oonstantly 
occupied, We are trying to train more teachers. 
Meanwhile we may state that so far as spinning 
is concerved, in most places old spinners are still to 
be found who may be induced to teach, The pro- 
cess is easy to learn. The chief thing to remember 
is that spinning can be said to have been learnt 
only when standard yarn is spun, Any thread spun 
out anyhow ought not to be regarded as yarn, 

Spinning wheels are available at the Ashram, 
They are not always ready in stock but they can 
be easily provide | at Rs, 8-8-0 (railage extra), The 
public are advised not to order many wheels, be- 
cause 4 model being supplied, an ordinary carpenter 
| ought easily to be able to make a wheel, 
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our saiisiaction, And even ‘vneu it is, if i8 no! 
calcuia.od to replace the old whee., Those there- 
fure wu intend to posseys a spinning wheel need 
not wait tor the new pattern. 

No one should invest in spinning wheels, until 
he or she has either learnt the art or has a com: 
petent teacher in view. 

It is easier to send a candidate to the Ashram 
to learn spinning than to send fora teacher. 

Weaving tuition has practically been suspended 
at the Ashram because of the difficulty of pro- 
curing hand-spun yarn, We hope however to pre- 
pare enough ourselves ina few months’ time to re- 
start weaving tuition as heretofore, 

We supply nand-lvuoms to order. One is the 
original handloom ia which tue shuttle is thrown by 
the hand. Vhis we do not usually stock. The other 
is the Madras pattern withthe ttyshuttling costing 
Rs, 45. 

We have no looms patented or known as Gandhi- 
looms, We have simply adapted to national use 
the two simplest and effective patterns in which 
all parts are Swadesni except nails where they have 
to be used. 

Manager, 
Satyagrahashram, 


| Young Inia, 
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REPRESSION IN THE PUNJAB. 
( By AL K. Gandhi ) 

BMr, Zafar Ali Khaa, the editor and proprietor 
of the “Zamindar” of Lahore, is on his trial, Pro- 
bably by ths time this apyears in print, his fate 
will have bean decided the reader will see the 
siarge Sheec againsb Mr. Zatar Ali Khan. It igs 
worth s.icdving from the political standpvint, ‘he 
mdiai4l ust for the time being rost with the 
udges ‘Te nas been accused of naving made use of 
KMUMeutS aulvuabing ty an abteinpt to create dis- 


vifecbion tuwards the Governmout established by law | 


@ orliisn lidis aud b> promote feelings of enmity 
gerweea <dterext citsyes Of Hig aajesey’s subjects 
Luv -taveutedes autvivuted to Mr. Z A, Khan 


IN4QUIGy COtselude? bhe Crimg, if they were ac- | 


uaily idué aud ace out crue, Four to state facts 
sunt by auy stretch of the canon of interpre- 
si0u Aural to un attempt to excite disatfection 
tr to promote vumivy, Lo speak of General Dyer’s 
eriormauces, of Mr. Lioyd Gvorge’s breach of pro- 
1ises or of the Viceroy’s and Mr. Montagu’s defence 
f O'Dwyerism, would be to speak the truth; and 
at it cauvot but excite disatfection towards a 
oVerumeus tab is guuty of coudouation of crimes 
’ breacues of deliverate pledges. Aud if it be a 
ime tv spsak tue Gratp, ib is a Virtue anda duty 
provte disatfectiou, Similarly if the telling of 
eA prod os tdallugs OF vuaity besweea Classes, 


has to be risted if truia may not be sacrificad | 


Suppression of material but damaging facts cannot 
promote friendship but can only make the enmity 
more deadly for its secrecy. 

In Mr. Zafar Ali Kban’s case there are two 
statements which are, so far as lam aware, unsup- 
portable by evidence. Mecca was never set on fire. 
And there seems to be no warrant for the state- 
ment that virgin girls were outraged in Baghdad. 
I do not know whether Mr, Zafer Ali Khan made 
| the two statements imputed tohim, I should be 
sorry if he did, Khilafat workers in particular, and 
all other workers in general, cannot bo too strongly 
urged to avoid all exaggeration. Facts are always 
stronger than fiction, The latter hurts a cause in 
| the long run and discredits the speaker. The caué 
against the Government based on proved facts 1s 
invulnerably strong. And public movements will 
gain greatly when no charge of exaggeration can be 
sustained against workers. 

But the charges that will be and must be adinit- 
ted by Mr. Khanare really from the Government’s 
point of view far more serious, and yet of those 
chargesIam guilty equally with Mr, Khan, Tor 
instance, te conditions laid down for a hearty re- 
| ception to H. R. H. the Princa of Wales would be 
| mine as they are stated to be Mr. Khan’s, It is 
| but too true, if the conditions laid down are not 
| fulfilled, that this Empire must perish, 

' Hitherto the Government has taken no notice 
of speeches advising non-co~operation und contain- 
| ing such demands as are said to have been made or 
| advice as is said to have been given by Mr. Zafar 


| 9 


Ali Khan. And I had begun to think that the 
Government were adopting the healthy method of 

| allowing such agitatioa to go on so long as it did 
not result in violence. I had thought. that the 

Government had ceased to think of punishing a man 
for expressing his views however extreme they 
might be so long as thoy did not incite the 
people to violence. 

But the policy is evidently to be changed, Mr. 

Zafar Ali Khan’s speech must have told. He preach- 
' ed against recruiting in the District which provided 
| recruits. And if such preaching is wrong, the Con- 
gress itself bas done wrong, Yet surely it is the 
| right of a citizen to warn people against accepting 

an occupation that is harmful to the people’s self. 
| respect or religious honour, 

Mr, Habib Shah of Siasaé had his security for- 
| feited, 1 suppose, for much the same reasons, This 
| kind of repression we must expect as non-co-ope- 
ration begins to produce its effect. It is clear that 
success depends entirely upon our ability to carry 
| On Our Campaign iuspite of repression by way of 
prosocation of speakers aud ruppression of news- 
papers. Such repression must simply nerve us for 
| further effort, And tho demands must be repeated 
| 
\ 


not by one man but thousands, Newaspaper-men 
need not feel concerned if their activity is stopped, 
, Door to door propaganda, circulars written by the 
hand and multiplied after the suow-ball progass by 
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voluntary workers will result in more concentra- 
ted work than newspapers, When the struggle 
reaches the eflective stage evenin spite of peace 
réigaing in the land, we must be prepared for pro- 
secutions and internments and the like, And _ the 
victory will be ours, only when the struggle survives 
the repressive staye and makes non-co-operation 
more popular than ever. Tor will it not be a con- 
clusive proof of the necessity of non-co-operation 
with a Government that will suppress even the 
legitimate aspirations of the people and a legitimate 


and truthful narrative of facts, however distasteful | 


they may be to the Governnent ? 

Only we dare not be impatient. Sentences 
like the following do betray impatience. “I have 
heard that in Baghdad a father and sn were in 
the Indian army, They were fighting against the 
Turks, The son was killed in actioa, the 
carried his body to Baghdal. In the way he no- 


mouth. 
Mr. Zafar Ali Khan did not appeal to the snpersti- 
tion of his audience, ‘Lhe Khilafat agitation is a 
religious movement. It must be free from untruth, 
exaygeration, violence of speech or action, and super- 
stition or prejudice. ‘The cause itself is truthiul, 
and truth, when self-sacrifice and courayve have been 
applied for its vindication, has never yet been known 
to fail, 


THE HALLUCINATION OF SCHOOLS 
AND COLLEGES. 
(By ALK. Gandhi ) 

Much is being said and writton against the pro- 
posed boycott of Government—controlled schools and 
colleges, . The proposal has been deseribel as ‘mis- 
chievous’,, ‘harmful’, ‘opposed to the best interest of 
the country’ &c, Pandit Madan Mohan Malaviyaji 
is among its most uncdmpromising opponents. 

I have been taxing myself to the best of my 
capacity in order to discover my error, But the 
effort has resulted in deepening my conviction that 
it is sinful to receive any education uader the con- 
trol of the present Government, no matter how 
high its quality may be, even as it would be to take 
the richest milk when it is tainted with poison, 

I ask myself why some seo the truth of the pro- 


lea:lers, condemn it as an error. The answer | have 
been able to find is that the latter do not. consiler 
the present system of Government as an unmixed 
evil as the former do. In other words, the opponents 
do not sufficiently realise the significance of the 
Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs, They do not feel 
as the others do that these wrongs show conclu- 
sively that the sum total of the activity of the 
present Government is injurious to national growth. 
I know that this is a serious statement to make, 
It is unthixkable that Malaviyaji and Shastriar 


father | 


} its ehildren from such schools. 


| self-evident that the honoured 


ticed that his son’s face had turned into that of a | nation to-day do not realise that the Government- 


vr ep ee ; Tat . ZI a . . 2 
pig!” Lhese sentencos have been pat into Mr. Khan’s | enntrolled schools are tainted in the manner described 


It is an appeal to superstition, Thope that | 


is precisely my meaning. I am positive that thoy 
will not put their children in a schoo! where thera 
was any likelihood of their becoming degraded iu- 
stead of being elevated. I am equally positve that 
they would not send their children to a school 
managed, controlled or even influenced by a robber 
who had robbed them of their possessions. I fee! 
that the nation’s children suffer degradation in the 
Government schools, I feel that these schools and 
colleres are under the influence of a Government 
that has deliberately robbed the nation of its 
honour, and therefore the nation must withdraw 
It may be that 
some learning even in such schools may ba able to 
resist the progress of degradation, But it csanot 
be. right to counteuancs national humiliatioa 
going on in the schools because some have risen 
above their environment. In my opiniva it is 
leaders of the 


by me, 

{t may be urged that the schools are no worse 
today than they were bafore the Punjab wrong or 
the Khilafat breach, and that’ we tolerated them 
before these events. I admit that the 
schools are not much worse now than before, But 
so far as lam concerned, the knowledge of the 
Punjab and the Khilatfat betrayal has revolutionized 
my view of the existing system of Government, My 
ignorance of its inherent wickedness made the 
system tolerable to the extent of my not rising 
against the schools. And that is just the reason 
why I fear that those who oppose the proposed 
boycott of the schools on the grouad of its harmfal- 
ness, do not put the same valuation va the Pun- 
jab and the Khilafat wrongs that I do. | 

And so I congratulate Messrs, 8, B. Tilak, Patel, 
Tripathi. and others on their having givea up 
their colleges even as they were on the print of 
tinisbing their education. That is also why I eon- 
gratulate Misses Desai and Patel for their haviag 
left their high school. Itis perhaps not generally 
known that these high-spirited girls left the schools 
of their own accurd as have tie youay mea, 


I have no hesitation in wishiauy that the youth of 
India, both boys and girls, will, if they have feit 
personally the deep huwiliation of atrocities of the 
Punjab, or understood the meaniag of the violation of 
the Khilafat pledge, .without any further reflaction, 


a : é | empty the Government-controlied schocls and eol- 
position quite clearly whilst others, the accepted | 


leves. The moral education that they will gaia ju 
a moment when they take that step will nore tian 
ike up for the temporary loss of literary educa- 
ition, For the day that the boys and the girls empty 
the Government-controlled schools will be the day 
that will mark a very definite advance towards the 
goal, It will mark a revolution in the istivaal 
thought, It will mark our freedom frow the hal- 
lucinativu of schools wud colleges, Is not tae nation 
able to take charge of its own education without 
any Government interventiva, protection, advice or 


| grant? Abandonment of the present schovuls means 


cannot feol the wrongs even as Ido. And yet that | 


consciousness of our ability to educate ourselves in 
spite of Himalayan difficulties, 
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THE MEANING OF THE EMPIRE. 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 


The following circular has been issued by the 
Education Department: 

“Teachers and Educational officers of this 
Presidency should be asked to co-operate in bring- 
ing about a right understanding of the meaning of 
the Empire and in dispelling the idea that the 
Empire is based on force and militarism, by 
encouraging the parties concerned to look upon each 
other as brethren in advancement of the liberal aims 
and mutual friendship and sympathy perticularly 
in India where a contrary feeling is gaining 
ground. ” 

It is dated at Poona the Ist instant. 

The circular in my opinion is a triumph of 
non-co-operation. We have been often told autho- 
ritatively that the Empire is bused finally on force. 
When an attempt is being made to isolate this 
foree,and tc show by not meeting it by force that 
it is utterly useless when it is not backed by the 
co-operation, conscious or unconscious, of the people, 
~ wehavea circular calling upon the teachers to 
co-operate in showing that the Empire is based 
not on force or militarism but that it is based on 
mutual friendship, This I consider a triumph of 
non—co-operation because force recedes into the 


background. Sir Michael O'Dwyer flaunted his. 


brute force in the face of the nation, and terrorism 
reigned supreme for atime. It did not answer. 
Now it is to be covered under soft-sounding 
phrases. It too must fail. 

The circular is hypocritical. To talk of friend- 
ship and sympathy between terrorists and their 
victims is to add deception to tyrrany. The way 
out is through non-co-operation, 

lt is a vain attempt to expect to secure friend. 
ship by false pretentions. The best and only way 
to secure the real friendship of the people and to 
prove to them that the Empire is not based on 
force aud militarism, is to withdraw the superfluous 
military force even at the risk of losing’ the Empire 
to trust the people, and for Englishmen in general 
to regard us in every way their equals in thought 
and in deed. This presupposes righting the Khilafat 
wrong in accordance with the Mussalman sentiment 
and to give full reparation regarding the Punjab, 

But this seems impossible for the general 
body of Englishmen to do, They have been 
brought up fo work upon us as mere chattels, 
Tinvite the attention of the reader to the account 
of the treatment of our countrymen in New Zaaland, 
I cannot conceive anything more wantonly brutal 
than the doings of the whitemen of New Zealand. 
It is not as if the colonists are a depraved people. 
'Phey are brave, generous, charitable and cultured 
in their own sphere: But they are thrown off their 
balance immediately they come in contact with us. 
We are their natural prey. And culture is no bar 
to their maltreatment of us even as culture is no bar 
to the killing even sty of snakes by the majority of 


mankind. I have not used a far-fetched illustra- 
tion, Thousands of Englishmen cannot bear the 
idea of an Indian claiming or living on terms of 
equality with them. White superiority, as Mr. An- 
drews has shown, has become a religion, President 
Kruger used to say that God had ordained Asiaties 
to be white men’s slaves, He even introduced the 
idea in his statute book. He was frank and he 
avowed it. Others believe it, practise it, but would 
fain break its fore: by using euphemistic language 
or worse. 

It is not possible tc blame anybody but ourselves 
for this badge of inferiority and we alone can- 
remove it by supreme effort. 


MR. PENNINGTON’S OBJECTIONS ANSWERED. 
( By M. K. Gandha. ) 


I gladly publish Mr. Pennington’s letter with 
its enclosure just as I have received them. Evidently 
Mr. Pennington is not a regular reader of ‘ Young 
India,’ or he would have noticed that no one has 
condemned mob-outrages more than I have. He 
seems to think that the article he has objected to 
was the only thing I have ever written on General 
Dyer. He does not seem to know that I have en- 
deavoured with the utmost impartiality to examine 
the Jallianwala massacre. And he can see any day 
all the proof adduced by my fellow-commissioners 
and myself in support of our findings on the massa- 
ere, The ordinary readers of ‘Young India’ knew 
all the facts and therefore it was unnecessary for 
me to support my assertions otherwise. But un- 
fortunately Mr. Pennington represents the typical 
Englishman. He does not want to be unjust, never- 
theless he is rarely just in his appreciation of world 
events because he his no time to study them except 
cursorily and that through a press whose business 
is toair only party views. The average Lnglish- 
man therefore except in parochial matters is per- 
haps the least informéd though he claims to 
be well-informed about every variety of interest, 
Mr. Pennington’s ignorance is thus typical of the 
others and affords the best reason for securing con- 
trol of our own affairs in ourown hands, Ability 
will come with use and not by waiting to be 
trained by those whose natural interest is to pro- 
Jong the period of tutelege as much as possible, 

But to return to Mr, Pennington’s letter he com- 
plains that there has been no ‘proper® trial of any 
one. The fault is not ours, India has consistently 
and insistently demanded a trial of all the officers 
concerned in the crimes against the Punjab, 

He next objects to the ‘violence’ of my language. 
If truth is violent, [ plead guilty to the charge of 
violence of language. But I could not, without 
doing violence to truth, refrain from using the 
language I have, regarding General Dyer’s action, 
It has been proved out of his own mouth or hos- 
tile witnesses: 

(1) That the crowd was unarmed. 

(2) That it contained children, 
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(3) That the 13th was the day of Vaisakhi Sie 


(4) That thousands had coms to the fair. 
(5) That there was no rebsaliioa., 


(6) That during the intervening two days  be- | 


fore the ‘massacre’ there was paaca in Amritsar. 

(7) That the proclamation of the meeting was 
made the same day as Geagral Dyer’s proclamation. 

(8) That Gsneral Dyer’s proclamation prohibited 
not meetings but processions or gatherings of 4 men 
on the streets and not in private or public places. 

(9) That General Dyer ran no risk whether 
onteide or inside the city. 

(10) That he admitted himself that many in the 
crowd did not know anything of his proclamation. 

(11) That he fired without warning the crowd 
and even after it had begun to disperse. He 
fired in the bicks of the people who were in flight. 

(12) That the mea were practically penned in 
an enclosure, 

In the face of these admitted facts I do call the 
dsed a ‘massuicre.’ The action amounted not to ‘an 
error of judgment’ but its ‘paralysis in the face of 
fancied danger. ’ 

I am sorry to have to say that Mr. Pennington’s 
notes, which too the reader will lind published else- 
where, betray as inuch ignorincs as his lester. 

Whatever was aloptel on paper ia the days of 
Canning was cartainly not translated into action in 
its full sense. ‘ Promises made to the ear were 
broken to the hope,’ was said by a reactionary 
Vicsroy. Military expanditura his geowa enor- 
mously since the days of Canning. 

Nhe demonstration in favour of Ganaral Dyer is 
practically a myth, 


No trace was found of the so called Danda Iauj | 
name of bludveon-army by Mr. | 


dignified by the 
Pennington. There was no rebel army in Amritsar, 
Mhe crowd that committed the horrible murders 


and incendiarism contained no one community exclu- | 


sively. The sheet was found posted only in Lahore 
and not in Aimritsiur, Mr. Pennington should more- 
over have known by this time that the weeting 


held on the 13th was held, amoas other things, for | 


the purpose of condemning mob excesses. This was 
brought out at the Auritsar trial. Thos? who sur- 
rounded him could not stop General Dyer, H2 says 
he made up his miud to shoot ina moment, He 
consulted nobody. When the eorrespondent 
that the troops would have o jected to being con- 


cernd in ‘what might in that cise be not uatairly | 


called a ‘massacre’, he writesa3s if he had uever 
lived in India, I wish ths Indiaa troops hau the 
moral courage to refuse to shoot innycent, unarmed 
men in full flight. But the Indian troops have 
been brought in too slavish an atmosphere to dare 
do any such correc: act, 


Ihope Mr, Pensington will uot accusa me again 
of making unverified assertions because I have 


not quoted fromthe booxs. The evidenca is there 
for him to use, [ cau only assure him that the 
assertions are based on positive proofs mostly ob- 


tained from olficial sources, 


says | 


— ee — 


Mr. Ponnington wants me to publish an exact 
| account of what happened on the 10th April. He can 
find it in the reports,and if he will patiently go 
through them he will discover that Sir Michael 
O'Dwyer and his officials yoaded the people iato 
frenzied fury—a fury which nobody, as I have al- 
ready said, lias condemned more than I have. The 
account of the following days is summed uj in ene 
word viz. ‘peace’ on the part of the crowd disturb. 
ed by indiscriminate arrests, the massacre and the 
series of official crimes that followed. 

Lam prepared to give Mr, Pennington credit for 
seeking after the truth. But he has gone about it 
in the wrong manner. I suggest his reading the 
evidence before the Hunter Committee and the 
Congress Committee, He need not read the reports 
Bat the evidence will convince him that I have 
understated the case against General Dyer. 

When however I read his description of himself as 
“for 12 years ChiefMavistrate of Districts inthe South 
of India before reform, by assassination and other wise, 
became so fashionable,” I despair of his being able 
to find the truth, An angry or a biased man ren- 
ders himself incapable of finding it. And Mr, 
Pennington is evidently both angry and _ biased, 
What does he mean by saying, ‘before reform by 
agsassination aud otherwise became so fasnionable?” 
It ill becomes him to talk of assassination when 
the school of assassination seems happily to have 
\ 


become extinct. Eazlishmen will never see the 
truth so long as they permit their vision to be 
blinded by arrozant assumption of superiority or 
ignorant assumptions of infallibility. 


MR, PENNINGTON’S LETTER, 
To 
i Mr. GANDHI, 


| Near Sir, 


I do not like your scheme for “ boycotting ” the 
Government of India under what seems to be the some- 
whas less offensive (though more cumbroys) name of 
“non-co-operation”; hut | have always given you credit 
for a genuine desire to carry out revolution by peaceful 
_ means and am astonished at the violence of the language 
you use in describing General Dyer on page 4 of your 
issue of the Ltih July last. You beyin by saying that he 
is “by no meaus the worst offender,” and, so tar, I am 
inclined to agrees, thouzh as there has been no proper 
trial of aayoue it is impossible te apportion their guilt; 
but then you say “his brutality is unmistakable,” “hig 
, abject and unsoldierlike cowardice is apparent,” he has 
called an wrsrmed crowd of men and children-mostly 
holiday makers-a rebel army.” ‘He believes himself to 
be the saviour of the Punjab ia that he was able to 
shoot dowa 


like rabbits men who were penned in an 
enclo-ure; such @ Msuis unworthy to be considered a 
soldier, ‘Chere was no bravery in his action, He ran no 
risk, He shot without slightest opposition and 
without warning. ‘luis is not an error of judgment, It 
It is 
| proof of criminal incapasity and heartlessness,” eto, 
You must exousa m?) for saying that all this is mere 
rhetoric unsupported by any proof, eyea where proof 


the 


is paralysis of it in tue fave of fancied danger, 
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was possible. To begin with, neither you nor I were 
present at the Jallianwalla Bagh on that dreadful day- 
dreadful especially for General Dyer for whom you 


show nosympathy-, and therefore cannot know for certain | 


whether tho crowd was or was not ‘unarmed’, That it 
was an “‘illezal’, because a “prohibited”, assembly is 
evident; for it is absurd to suppose that General Dyer’s 
4; hours march, through the city that very morning, 
during the whole of which he was warning the inhabi- 
tants against the danger of any sort of gathering, was 
not thoroughly well-kaown. You say they were “mostly 
holiday makers,’ but you give no proof; and the idea 
of holiday gathering in Amritsar just then is incredible. 
I oannot understand your making such a suggestion. 
Geuerai Dyer was not the only ofiicer present on the 
oocasion, and it is impossible to suppose thas he would 
have bean allowed to go on shooting into an ianocent 
body of holiday nakers. Kven the troops would have 
refused to carry out what might then have been not 
unfairly called a ‘massacre .” 

I notice that you never even allude to the frightful 
brutality of the mob which was immediately responsible 
for the punitive maasures reluctantly adopted by Ganeral 
Dyer. Your sympathies seem t) be oaly with the 
murderers, and [ am not sanguins enough to suppose 
that my view of the case will have much iatlaeuce 
with you. S:ill lam bound to do what I can to get at 
the truth, aad eaclose a copy of some notes I have had 
occasion to maks. If you can publish an exact accouat 
of what happened at Amritsar on tho 10th of April, 
1919 and the following days, .especially oa the 13th, 
including the demonstration in favour of Ganera! Dyer, 
(if there was one,) I, for one. as a 
after the truth, should ba very much obliged to you. 
Mere abuse is not convincing, a3 you so often observe 
in your geagrally reasonable paper. 

Yours faithfully, 
J. R, Penninavon b. C. 8. (Ret ) 


95 Vietoria load, for 12 years Chief Magistrate of 


W oRTHING. Districtsin the South of India be-, 
Sussex. fore reform, by assasination and 


27th Aug. 1920. otherwise, became so fashionable, 


P. S. Let us get the case in this way. Genera! Dyer, 
acting as the only representative of Government on the 
spot shot some hundreds 
perhaps invocently mixed up iu an illegal assembly, ) in 
the bona fide belief that he was dealing with the remains 
of a very dangerous rebellioa and was thereby saving 
the lives of very many thousands, and in the opinion of a 
great many people did actually save the city from falling 
in the hands of a dangerous mob. 


IS INDIA WORTH KEEPING ? 
(By Mr. J. R. Pennington ) 

That depends on “how we govern India,” and if Mr, 
Biatchford’s account of how we govern it is even appro- 
ximately correct it is not so much a question of “how” 
we govern India, but whether we have any right to go 
on governing (or misgoveruing ) it at all. Neither Mr, 
Biatohford or the Lord Caancellor has any first hand 
personal knowledge of the country aad its people, and 
a3 one whe spent tha best years of his life in India and 
has studied the subject ever sinse he lefs over 30 years 
ago, I should like to make it quite plain that we shouid 
not deserve to keep the country on the “prussian” method 
and could not keep it on any such terms, [ will also admit 
that there is a great deal too such militarism in ordinary 
times, bub I altogether deny that such methods have 


mere seeker | 


of people, (some of them | 


been countenanced by our Governnient ever since the 
days of Canning when equal justice for beth races was 


| adopted as the rule, once for al], We are all as anxious for 


the good name of- England as Mr; Blatchford is, and most 
of us agree that Indians and English are fellow—subjects 
of the King-Emperor and absoluteiy equal before the 
law; but unfortunately there are still some racial discri- 
minations prevailing, and not every [nglishman is pre- 
pared to receive his Indian fellow-subject on anything 
like equal terms, And yet, unless ha does so, the new 
Reforms cannot possibly work and may end in sudden 
disaster. What we want is justice and good manners all 
round~for English as well as for Tudian-for General Dyer 
as well as for his opponents So far it cannot be said that 
he has been cither acquitted or convicted, und the only 
literally impartial juries that have (very imperfectly ) 
considered his case, the two Houses fof Parliament, have 
been almost equally divided in opinion, chiefly I think, 
because the facts have never been fairly and fully laid 
before them It is true that his superiors thought he had 
committed a grave error of judgment and was not fit to 
be employed again; but I doubt if any jury would have 
come to that conclusion if the case had been properly 
tried. What the In:dlians on the spot thought at the time 
seems clear from the demonstration in his honour at 
Amritsar itself immediately after the very drastic treat- 
ment of the crowd in the Jallianwalla Bagh. 

Too much has been made of the General’s unguarded 
remark that he had determined to teach the people of the 
Punjab generally a severe lesson, and tco little attention 
has been paid to the provocation the Governmeat has re- 


| ceived, of which he was profem tho representative. 


1t has beex argued indeed that after the outbreak on 
the 10th April the town of Amritsar was quiet for two 
days, the llth and 12th, but it must be remembered that 
General Dyer arrived with his small force on the after- 
noon of the | {th and the rebels (for it was a rebellion, 
not a mere riot,) would naturally had to reconsider their 
position. Meantime the news of their iaitial suecess at 
Amritsar on the 10th had spread to Lahore and the sur- 
rounding neighbourhood, and on the 11th ( or 12th?) a 
most audacious poster was issued in the Capital itself as 
follows :~ 

‘When the news (i, e, of Mr. Gandhi’s arrest) reached 
Amritsar, the Danda Fauj ( bludgeon Army ) of the brave 
Sikhs set fire to the Bank, the Railway Station and Hlece- 
tric Power House. They cut the telegraph wires and re- 
moved the railway line. The Danda Vauj of Amritsar 
bravejy killed 4 number of European monkeys and their 
Sikh regiments have revolted anc deserted. O ! Hindu, 
Muhammedan and Sikh brethern, enlist at once in the 
Danda Army and fight with bravery against the Haoglish 
monkeys, God will grant you victory... . . . ,” 

The very natural effect of this proclamation would be 
to encourage the rebels in Amritsar whe had by then had 
time to discover the weakness of General Dyer’s force. 
Hence the ins lence, ( spitting, ete. ) with which his pro- 
clamation was received and the rebels’ counter—proclama- 
tion to the effect that he would not dare to fire on the 
crowd an] that a meetiuy would be held in the ill-omened 
Jallianwa'la Bagh that very afternoon in spite of him 
That was nothing lesa than a declaration of war aad sure- 
ly justified the most drastic procedure. Generall)er had 
spent +} hours in the morning parading the town and 
warning people that every sort of meeting was absolutely 
prohibited and would be dispersed by force, Any further 
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? 


parleying with such a dangerous crowd as that at the | declined to inspect the Indian work and agitated 


Jallianwalla Bagh evidently was, would certainly have 


been taken as a sign of weakness and might easily havo | 


ended in the destruction of his small force by the mere 


weight of numbers, and in far greater loss of life than in | 


Auritsar itself, to say nothing of the looting of the city 
and other horrors, 

That was evidently the view taken of the case by the 
sober and loyal inhabitants, chiefly Sikhs, when they de- 
monstrated in favour of General Dyer immedjately after 
these tragic events and when everyone was familiar with 
the facts of the case. Whether the firing continued 
longér than was absolutely necessary or not is a question 
it is impossible for anyone to answer except those who 
were face to face with the mob and able to judge of its 
demeanour and the. surrounding circumstances. Evident- 
ly all those present agreed with General Dyer, or some 
one, (even the native troops,) would have objected to 
being concerned in what might in that case be not un- 
fairly called a ‘‘massacre,” (‘indiscriminate slaughter 
with unnecessary cruelty such as the Turks are charged 
with in Armenia and elsewhere. ” ) 

When it is objected that General Dyer thought too 
much of intimidating the lawless elements in the Punjab 
generally it seems to be forgotten that his immediate 
object was to stamp out the embers of a still dangerous 
conflagration in Aurritear itself and tu protect that city 
from further violence. 

Lastly, punitive measures, however sovere, are nut to 
be confused with ** massaore ” such as that of Glencoe, St. 


Bartholomew, and the massacre of the Innocents as the 
Natioaal Congress paper ‘‘ India” persistently confuses 
them, 


ANTI-INDIANISM IN NEW ZEALAND. 

A correspondent from New Zealand, who has bimself 
gone through bitter experiences there and has been 
in that colony for a number of years, has sent to 
‘Navjivan’ a graphic account of the 
tion there. As it is a telling account aud _ bears 
internal evidence of truthfulness, we give below 
the substance of the account from the pages of 
‘Navjivan — 

There is a population of nearly 1000 Indians in 
New Zealand, 757 are from the Surat District of 
(iujarat, the rest from the Punjab. Barring a few 
tradors the majority are labourers. ‘Till recently the 
condition’ was tolerable but difliculties have now com- 
menced, From the beginning of this year to the 
time of writing, 581 Asiatics have entered New 
Zealand. Of these 410 are Chinese and 171 Indians, 
More are still coming in, The Chinese pay a poll-tax 
of £100 eaeb; Indians being British subjects are 
exempted. This incoming of the Asiatics provides 
daily food for the newspapers. They incito the 
white paoplo by all kinds of Anti Asiatic writ- 
ings. ‘The result is that the White Colonists look 
down upon the Indians. They cannot secure labour 
and when they do, difficulties are put in their ways. 

Last week seven Indians entered Auckland, They 

vok up a contract for road repairs in Christ's 
Church. They commenced operations in due course, 
The white labourers on seeing them working on 
public roads struck work, Ths white engineer also 


Indian condi- 


for the cancellation of tho contract viven to Indians 
and for a stipulation that no lodian would ba given. 
| such work in future. 
A Gujarati young man was working in a hotel 
in Christ’s Church. The manager acted in such a 
barbarous manner that the poor man had to leave, 
| He became a newspaper vendor, The first day passed 
peacefully enough. On the second day appeared a blaz- 
ing placard containing the head line, ‘Bombay coolie 
as a paper boy.’ The article saverely criticised the 
employment of the youth. Oo the third day the 
manager declined to sell him the newspapers. 

Last Thursday eight Indians were employed in 
another town for trimming hedges. After finishing 
the work they went in search of other work to 
Masterton. They could not find a landlord who 
would let a house to them. So the poor men went 
to Carterton. With difficulty they were able to hire a 
cottage. But hardly had they been init for half an 
hour when from 70 to 80 Europeans went there and 
asked them peremptorily to vacate it. They used 
the most abusive language against them which is 
unmentionable, called them all sorts of names and 
told them that if they did not voluntarily leave 
the town, they would be forcibly ejected from it. 
The poor men remained still, Upon this the Euro. 

| peans wero further enraged and fell upon them, 
| At last two Policemen came, they asked the Euro. 
| peans to disperse, told them not to harm the Indians 
! and warned them of the legal consequences of this 
| act. [he mob retorted: “We will brave any 
ie order to «rive these Indians out.” They dis. 
regarded the Police-warning, and their attitude 
became more threatening and so the poor Indiang 
j went back to Masterton and passed the wintry 
| night out in the open. 
| 
| 
| 
1 


Some days ago in another town amecting was 
held to consider steps to be taken for preventing 
Indian immigration. One of the speakers suggested 
that the existing Indian settlers should be driven 
out, New Zealaud must be retained exclusively for 
white people, In another town an Indian went to 
a land-agent to buy a farm. Instead of receiving 
he was rudely insulted for 


danger 


a courteous ‘ No’, 
the presumption. 

During the past fortnight there has been a 
conference kuown as ‘AucklJaud Provincial Conference 
of the returned soldiers’ Association.’ This conference 
considered the propriety of asking the Parliament 
to pass an Asiatic Exclusion Act, One of the speakers 
objectd that the [ndians competed with the whitemen, 
accepted less wages and undersold white traders, He 
advocated complete boycott of Indians. Another mem- 
ber opined that the Indians of New Zealand were not 
to be compared to the Sikhs and the Gurkhas 
said that they had taken no part in the war, 
yet I know that many Gujrati labourers loft 
rat for France and Mesopotamia. Gujrat also con- 
tributed to the crores that were paid by India and 
Gujrat shared the expenses of the salary paid tothe 
Sikhs and the Gurkhas, 

An Indian youth who collects bottles for a fac. 
tory was mercilessly beaten by arcturned soldier, 
He went to lodge a complaint with tho police but 
none wastaken,. Most of the associations have 


passed resolutions asking for Asiatic cxslusion, In 
Auckland itself thera are 200 Indians without work 


and 
and 
Guj- 
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and without proper residence. They can get houses 
only in questionable quarters and in these places 
for want of accommodation over 16 or 17 men re- 
mained huddled together in a single cottage, 

In Wellington too, Indians are in the same piti- 
able conditions, living in quarters of ill-fame, and 
thus being unable to procure decent accommodation 
they are obliged to live in sinks of iniquity. 


INDICTMENT OF MR. ZAFAR ALI KHAN. 
COPY, 
In the Court of the District Magistrate, 
Campbellpore, Attock. 


King Emperor Versus Zafar Ali, son of Sirajuddin 
Ahmed, caste Miana Tajput, resident of Karmabad, 
District Gujranwala, Charges under Section 124 A and 
153 I. PoC. 

Complaint by Hakim Ikram—ul~Haqq, Deputy Supdt: 
of Police. The complaint of the above-named complainant 
respectfully sheweth :- | 

1. That on or about the i4th August 1920, the 
accused Zafar Ali did, at Hazro, District Attook, give 
utterence to a speech, in the course of which the 
following word or words to the following effect were 
spoken, namely :— 

(1) We are those Muhammadans who set Mecca on 
fire and we faithless people shot Muhammadans for 
the sake of 10 or 11 rupees, and after conquering 
our Holy Places make them over to the Christians, 
H.R, H. the Prince of Wales is coming to India; 

if Government desire that we should give hima 

hearty reception, it should do the following first: 

(i) Refrain from interfering with Khalifat. 

(ii) Evacuate Meoca, Medina, Baghdad, 
Jerusalem, 

(iii) Keep Turkish Empire in tact. 

(iv) Promise not to introduces Martial Law again, 

(v) Remove Rowlatt Act, 

(vi) Redeem all your promises made to Muslims. 

If this is not done, remember your Government will 
perish. 


(3) Baghdad was occupied and virgin Turkish girls were 
outraged, Infact the atrocities committed 
horrible. | 
We value this treaty (with Turkey) as a useless 
sorap of paper, which will be destroyed by us. 
Now the question,,,......what should be done under 
the present circumstances...........1t is incumbent 
on every Muslim to perform hijrat, 

(6) Stop sending your children to Governmemt schools, 

(7) No one should enfist in the Army. 

(3) Zaildars and Lambardars should resign their posts, 
You should wait for six months-and seo if the above 
mentioned office holders comply with our wishes or 
not. If they fail to do so, then they aro Kaflirs 
they should be outcasted and excommunicated. 

(9) Thave heard that in Baghdad a father and son 
were in the Indian Army, They were fighting 
against the Turks, the son was killed in notin, 
the father carried his body to Baghdad. In the 
way he noticed that his son’s face had turned 
into that of a pig. Now shout that we will not 
join the Army. 


(2) 


and 


were 
(4) 


#5) 


— GUNNER ain te 


‘ted by Shankerial G., Banker at 


(10) Remember that Indiais now Dar-ul-Harab. Our 
| religious freedom has been snatched away from us. 
2. That the said Zafar Alion the same day and at 
the same place made his dudience which consisted of 
several hundreds of people repeat after him the following 
word or word: tu the effect namely :— 
| (1) Remember your Government will perish. 

(2) “We will not join the Army. 
| That the said Zafar. Ali on the same occasion and 
| in the course of the same speech gave expression ‘9 
many other words and acts of like tendency. 

3. That the said words and acts bring or attemps 
to bring into hatred or contempt, or excite or attempt 
to excite disaffection towards the Government establi- 
shed by law in British India and promote or attempt 
| to promote feelings of enmity between different classes 
| of His Majesty’s subjects, and are punishable under 
| Sections 124 A and 153 A Indian Penal Code. 

4, That the order of the Local Government under 
‘Soaction 196 of the Code of Criminal Procedure is attached. 

It is therefore prayed that the accused be dealt with 
and punished according to law. 


Dated Camp%ellpur, Sd. Ikramul Hag, 
Dy: Supdt. of Police. 


13th day of Setember 1920. 


WITHDRAWING FROM COLLEGE 


We have received the following for p@blication: 
To 


| 

| 

| The Principal, 

| Gujarat College, Ahmedabad. 

Sir,—We, the undersigned, beg to state that we 

| have been fully convineed of the doctrine of non- 

| co-operation passed unanimously by our National 

| Congress to get due justice in the Punjab and Khi- 

' lafat questions by obtaining full self-government, 

i The nation has declared its verdict. It now becomes 

| a national duty to carry out its programme. We, 

| therefore, can no longer induce or persuade our- 
sélves to reccive instructions ox degrees through 

Oe srunleit colHeges. It is no longer honourable 

' to receive uny favour at the hands of a Government 

| which has done everything to humiliate India in 

| every way possible. Therefore we desire that our 

| names should be removed from the college register, 

We beg to remain, 

| Sir, 

| Yours Obediently, 

; PaTEL IsHWARBHAI MOTIBHAI, 

5, B. A. History & Economics (Hons.) 

| TRiveDI AMBALAL PRANLAL 

| 5. B. A. History & Economics (Hons) 

| 

f 


We have been asked by Swami Satyadev that 
he has returned from the self-imposed solitude and 
is now free to undertake preaching on non-co-ope- 

i ration, His present address is: care Satyagrah 
| ° 
Ashram, Sabarmati, B, B. & C. 1. Ry. 


| At the time of going to the Press we received 
the important news that both Rai Bahadurs Bishen 
Dutt Shukal and Jamnalal Bajaj of O. P. had re- 
nounced their titles as a protest against the Punjab 
; and Khilafat injustice. 


. —_——-——_—-——__—_—————- ACM, - =e Tes eae. 
Nava Jivan Mudranalava, Chudi Ol, Pankore Naka, Ahmedabad 
end published by Mahadeo H, 


Desai at the same place, 
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Sir, 


NE cae Ons % : \ ( 
A AIMEDABAD, WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 6th, 1920, Frick Two ANNAS 
Vor; I, No, 40 § ade Per Copy, 
CONTLEN YS. To COPY. 
yin ae Page. The Director of Public Instruction 
iN -Co-op i I in G era ste cae ® * reas 
Pee operation in Gu) vee Through The Principal, Gujarat College. 
Hallaetaanee Corts <5 os aA Sir, I have long been thinking of resigning my service 
How the Viceroy discharges his ‘Trust ... .. 3 | as atutor in the Gujarat College because I felt that the 
Hindu-Masteeuaily es cs _ 3 | system of Education now in vogue is far from 
Race Prejudice in New Zealand 5 .. 4 | Satisfactory. If I did not do so before this, it was only 
The Army Commitice Report se _.. 5 | because I did not know how best I could serve my people 
: after resigning my present service. In view of the cruek 
Sint at: Ae injustice done to my countrymen in the Punjab and the 
The Prelae eee cna what it means? viclation of the solemn pledges to the Moslems I could 
fe pina ree 2 Sere ... 5 | 00 longer serve with honour a Government that was not 
j Coe Ae, being run in the best interests of my country. 
(lormecancsreea aaa I, therefore, hereby tender my resignation and hope 
Mra. Nastoeeieter Medal i ... 7 | to be relieved of my duties immediately. Pray allow me 
“Mrs, Naidu vs. Mr. Montagu ... a ... 7 | to record here my appreciation of the kindly way in which 
Singh Se =~ ~~~. -——~ | I! was treated by my colleagues throughout my service. 
NON-CO-OPERATION IN GUJARAT. | ee en oe 


Withdrawals from Schools and Colleges. Wee cath bouient. satesek 
{n addition to the lists of withdrawals from election (Sd). M. 8, Codbole ? 
and practice, the following is a list of students aie : 
and teachers who have withdrawn from their : ee oie 
respective colleges and sciavols:—— To, Ra hase COPY. 

Withdrawals from the Gujarat College. ‘ oe re fic Pee 
Profs, Godbole and Athavie, ae se eau! 

University of Bombay. 


} N H h >Y ~e . ‘ 
Bie rg . Number a: students, Sir, In deference to the Resolution of non—co-operation 
or. B wel ie 3 passed by the special session of the All India National 
Jr. B, A, Class, 5 Congress I have the honour to withdraw my application 
Inter Arts Class 3 for Registration. 
First Arts ,, 25 I have the honour to bo 
i as Sir, 
, 30 The Model High School, { Your most obedient servant, 
More resignations are expecte| to follow. cesta oo R, a Tripathi, 
| EE nerves ate —J—aU, Manager, 
Withdrawals from the Baroda College. Z 
Sr, Bem 1 


To, The Editer, “ Young India.” 
Sir,—You will kindly obligé us by publishing the 
following in your paper. 

To, The Principal. Baroda College, 
Sir, In pious obedience to the Congress resolution with 
regard to Non-co-operation, we the undersigned beg to 
withdraw ourselves from your college. We deem it a 
national suicide to have any co-operation with the British 


Government, with its hands bloody with the Punjab 
massacre and its heart—hardened with total disregard of 
the religious sentiments of the Muslim world. 


Hoping that this will be put.on the notice board 
for the information of other students. 


We remain, 
Yours Obediently 
Panpurang Virrat VALAME, 
Sr. B, A, Class, (Literature, Sans. Hons,) 
DATTATRAYA RAMCHANDRA SARPONDAR, 
Inter, Arts Class. 


[ One Mr. Natvarlal N, Desai from the Inter, Arts 
Class, too, leaves the College to-day. ] 


Inter Arts 2 

The Model High School of Ahmedabad having 
on its role about 600 students has announced its 
withdrawal froia all Governmeaxt control or influence. 

A large number of the students of the Proprietary 
Lich School of Ahmedabad, with a role of over 2000, 
has requested the authorities of the schocl to 
announce their decision of freeing the school from 
government influence and ailiaticn. 

Messrs Bhogilal K. Shah sind Shankerlal N. Patel 
assistant teachers in the Municipal School No. 4 of 
Ahmedabad have tendred their resignations. 


Volunteers of the Gujerat Kelvani Mandsl have 
endorsed the non-co-operation resolution and invited 
the Mandal to free its schools from Government 
inilueacc. The Mandal is seriously considering the 
watter. The volunteers are very soon starting a 
new high school. 

The scheme for a national University is rapidly 
evolving. It shall go to press in a short time, In 
the nhgan, time material is being collected for a pro- 
visional Arts Collega which will open its classes 
in the thirfl weok of November. 
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THE HALLUCINATION OF LAW-COURTS. 
( By M, K. Gandht ) 


If we were not under the spell of lawyers and | 


law-courts and if there were no touts to tempt us 
into the quagmire of the courts and to appeal to 
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our basest passions, we would be leading a much » 


happier life than we do to-day, 


is foetid, Perjured witnesses are ranged on either 
side, ready to sell their very souls for money or for 
friendship’s sake. But that is not the worst of these 
courts The worst is that they support the autho- 


rity ox a government, They are supposed to dis- | : ‘ 
' they will cease to deccive us. They will have lost 


pense justice and are therefore called the palladile 


of a nation’s liberty. But when they support the : ae ; . ae 
authority of an unrighteous Government they are | spectability. It is strange but it is true that so 


no longer palladile of liberty, they are crushing 
houses to crush a nation’s spirit. Such were the 
martial law—tribunals and the summary courts in 
the Punjab. We had them in their nakedness. Such 
they are even in normal times when it is a matter 
of dispensing justice between a superior race and 
its elots, “hisis so all the world over, Look at 
the trial of an English officer and the farcical pu- 
nishment he received for having deliberately tortured 
inoffensive negroes at Nairobi. Has a single English- 
man suffered the extreme penalty of the law or 
anything like it for brutal murders in India? Let no 
gue suppose that these things would be changed when 
Iudian jadges and Indian prosecutors take the place 
of Englishmen. Englishmen are not by nature corrupt. 
Indians are not necessarily angels. Both succamb 
to their environment. There were Indian judges 


and Indian prosecutors during the martial law | 


regime, who were generally guilty of just as bad 
practices as the Englishmen, Those, who tortured 
the innocent women in Amritsar were Indians, if 
it was a Bosworth Smith in Manianwala who insul- 
{ed its women. What lam attacking, is the system. 
I have no quarrel with the Englishmen as such. I 
honour individuals among them to-day as I did 
before my discovery of the unimprovableness of the 
existing system, If anything, Mr. Andrews and 
other Englishman I could name, arenearer to me 
to-day than before. But I could not tender my 
homage even to him whois more than a brother to 
me, if he became the Viceroy of India. I would 
distrust his ability to remain pure if he accepted 
the office. He would have to administer a 
systom that is inherently corrupt and based on the 
assumption of our inferiority. Satan mostly employs 
comparatively moral instruments and the language 
of ethics, to give his aims an air of respectability, : 
I have digressed a little for the purpose of show- 
ing that this Government, if it’ was wholly manned 
by Indians but worked as it now is, would be as 
intolerable to us as it is now, Henoo it ig that the 


Let those who | 
frequent the law-courts—the best Af them-—beare these courts—the permanence of the authority of the 
witness to the fact that the atmosphere about them Government which they represent, Without its law- 
‘courts the Government must perish in a day. 


| 
| 
! 


| the climate of India trying, 
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knowledge of Lord Sinha’s appointment to 4 high 
office fails to fill me with a glow of satisfaction. We 
must have absolute equality in theory and in prac- 
tice, and ability to do away with the British con- 
nection if we so wish. 

But to revert to the lawyers and the law-courts, 
weé cannot gain this desirable status so long as we 
regard with superstitious awe and wonder the 
so-called palaces of justice. Let not individuals 
who get satisfaction of their greed or revenge Or 
their just claims, be blind to the ultimate aim of 


I 


admit that under my plan this power of subjugating 
the people through the courts will still remain even 
when every Indian lawyer has withdrawn and 
there are no civil suits in the law-courts, But then 


their moral prestige and therefore the air of re- 
long as we believed in the gradual transference 


of the power of the Eaglish to the people, appoint- 
ments to high posts in the law-courts were hailed 


‘as a blessing. Now that we believe that the system 


is incapable of being gradually mended, every 
such appointment by reason of its deceptiveness must 
be regarded as an evil, Therefore every lawyer 
suspending his. practice to that extent undermines 
the prestige of the law-courts and to that extent 
every suspension is a gain for the individual as for 
the nation, 

‘fhe economic drain that the law-courts cause, 
has at no time been considered. And yet it is 
not a tritte, Every institution founded under the 
present system is run ona mos} extravagant scale. 
Law-courts are probably the most extravagantly 


-run. I have some knowledge of the seale in England, 


a fair knowledge of the Indian, and. an intimate 
knowledge of the South African, I have no hesi- 
tation in saying that the Indian is comparatively 


| the most extravagant and bears no relation to the 


general economic condition of the people. The best 
South African lawyers—and they are lawyers of 
great ability—dare not charge the fees the lawyers in 
India do, Fifteen guineas is almost a top fee for 
legal opinion. Several thousand rupees have been 
known to have been charged in India. There is 
something sinful in a system under which it is 
possible for alawyer to cara from fifty thousand to 
one lac rupees per month. Legal practice is not— 
ought not tc be—a speculative business. The best 
legal talent must be available to the poorest at reason- 
able rates. But we have copied and improvad upon 
the practice of the English lawyers, Englishmen fiid 
Tho habits embued 
under a coldand severe climite are retained in 
India, ample margin is kept for frequent migra- 
tions to the Hills and to their island home and an 
equally ample margin is kept for the education of 
an exclusive wend aristocratic type for their child- 
ren, Lhe scale of their fess is naturally therefore 
pitched very high, But India eannot bear the 
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heavy drain. We faucy that in order to feel the 
equals of these English lawyers, we must charge 
the same killiag fees that the English do, It would 
be a sad day for India if it has to inherit the 
English scale and the English tastes so utterly un- 
‘suitable to the Indian environment, Any lawyer 
looking at the law-courts and the profession of law 
from the view points, I have ventured to suggest 
cannot keep coming to the conclusion that if he 
wants to serve the nation to the best of his ability, 
the first condition of service is suspension of his 


practice. He can come to a different conclusion 
only if he succassfully changes the statement of 
facts I have made. 


ie ee 


HOW THE VICEROY DISCHARGES 
HIS TRUST. 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


The reader will find reproduced elsewhere the 
Viceroy’s cablegram to Mr. Montagu in refutation of 


Shrimati Sarojini Naidu’s allegations regarding the 
ill-treatment of women in the Punjab during the 
Martial Law period, as also Shrimaii Sarojini’s spi- 
rited reply. It soams that every responsible state- 
ment made by His Excellency only strengthens the 
Opinioa of the public that he is totally unfit for the 


great trust which has been reposed in him. I do 
not wish to add one word to what Shrimati Sarojini 


has said in condemnation of the Viceroy’s atti- 


tude; but I would draw the reader’s attention to. 


the ignoring of some very material allegations 
that were made by the Shrimati, Even assuming the 
propriety of rejecting the evidence of prostitutes 
because they are engaged in the unfortunate traflic, 
what has His Excellency to say regacding the evi- 
dence of the many women of Manianwalla against 
whom, in so far as Iam aware, not a word of re- 
proach has been whispered. I give below in full the 
statement of Guredevi, the widow of Mangal Jat. 
That statement was corroborated by several other 
women, This isthe statement, 

‘One day, during the Martial Law period, Mr. 
Bosworth Smith gathered together all the males of 
over 8 years at the Dacca Dalla Bungalow, which is 
some miles from our village, in connection with the 
investigations that were going on, Whilst the men 
were at the Bungalow, he rode to our village, taking 
back with him all the women who met him on tlio 
way carrying food for their men at the Buagalow. 
Reaching the village, he went arouad the lanes and 
ordered all women to come out of their houses, 
himself forcing them out with sticks, He made us 
all stand near the village Daira, The women folded 
their hands before him, Ale beat some with hia 
stick and spat at them and used the foulest and 
most uumentionable language, He hit me twice and 


spat in my face, He forcibly uncovered the faces 
of all the women, brushing aside the veils with his 
own stick, 


He repeatedly called us she-asses, bitches, flies 
and swioes and said: “ You were in the same beds 
with your husbands; why did you not prevent them 
from yoing out to do mischiet? Now your skirts 
will be looked into by the Police Constables,” He 


—E 
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gave me a kick also and ordered us to uadergo the 
torture of holding our ears by passing our arms 
round the legs, whilst being bent double. 


This treatment was meted out to us in the ab- 
sence of our men who were away at the Bungalow.” 

If the facts eet forth are true can anything be 
more brutal or more loathsome? And yet the per- 
petrator of the crime will probably receive a pensiom 
from the Government treasury. The curious reader 
will find in the evidence collected ample material 
in proof of the depravity of the officer concerned. 
‘Tie evidence was first collected by Mr. Andrews. 
Mr. Labhsiagh M, A. Bar-at-law was specially <de- 
puted to go to Manianwalla to see the ladics con- 
cerned. He held a kind of public enquiry which 


| any body was free to attend. 


ne ee s 
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Mr, Montagu had his attention drawn to these 
statements when he hastily rebuked Shrimati Sarojini 
for her so-called recklessness of speech. And it was 
due to this that Mr. Montaga pompously ordered 
an inquiry. The Viceroy seems quietly to have 
ignored the instructions issned to him, and has held 
no inquiry, He has laid down a new canon of evi- 
dence, hitherto unknown, and the law upon it that 
the evidence of prostitutes is not to be trusted. In 
other words, the legitimate corolarry to be drawn 
frcm the,vieeregal pronouncement is that prostitutas , 
may not get justice done to them, unless their com- 
plaint is supported by other evidence. Any way 
Mr Montagu has evidently accepted the Viceroy’s 
explanation, and has thus strengthened the cause 
of non-co-operation. Can India for one moment 
associate herself with a Government that condones 


offences ,of a most barbarous nature committed 
against her own folk by its officers 2 


HINDU-MUSLIM UNITY 
( By M. K. Gandhi.) | 

There can be no doubt that successful non-cgo- 
operation depends as much on Hindu-Muslim Unity 
as on non-violence. Greatest strain willbe put upon 
both in the course of tho struggle and if it survives 
that strain, victory is a certainty. 

A severe strain was put upon it in Agra and 
it has been stated that when either party went to 
the authorities they were referred to Maulana 
Shaukat Ali and me, Fortunately there was a iar 
better man at hand. Hakimji Ajmalkian is a devous 
Muslim who commands the confidence and ihe 
respect of both the parties. He with his band of 
workers hastened to Agra, settled the dispute and 
the parties became friends as they wera never’ before. 
An incident gccurred nearer Delhi and the same 
infiuence worked successfully to avoid what might 
have become an explosion. 

But Hakimji Ajmalkhan cannot be everywhere 
appearing at the exact hour as an angel of peacs. 
Nor can Maulana Shaukat Ali or I go every where. 


And yet perfect peace must bo observed between the 
two communities in spite of attempts to divide them, 


Why was there any appeal made to the autho- 
rities at all at Agra? If we are to work out non- 
co-operation with any degree of success we must 
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be able to dispense with the protection of the Gov- 


ernment when we quarrel among ourselves, The 
whole scheme of non-co-operation must break to 
pieces, if our final reliance is to be upen British 
intervention for the adjustment of our.qtarrels or 
the punishment of the guilty ones. In every village 
and hamlet there must be at least one Hindu and 
one Muslim whose primary business must be to pre- 
vent quarrels between the two, Some times how- 
ever, even blood—brothers come to blows. In the 
initial stages we are bound todo so here and there, 
Unfortunetely we who are ‘public workershave made 
little attémpt to understand aud influence the masses 
and least of ail the most turbulent among them. 
During the process of insinuating ourselves in the 
estimation of the masses and until we have gained 
control over the unruly, there are bound to be 
exhibitions of hasty temper now and then. We must 
learn at such times to do without an appeal to the 
Government. Hakimji Ajmal Khan has shown us 
how to do it. 

The union that we want is not a patched up 
thing but a union of hearts based upon a definite 
recognition of the indubitable proposition that Swa- 
raj for India must be an impossible dream without 
an indissoluble union between the Hindus and the 
Muslims of India. It must not be a mere truce, 
It cannot be based upon mutual fear. It must be a 
partnership between equals each respecting the re- 
ligion of the other. 

I would frankly despair of reaching such union 
if there was anything in the holy Quran enjoining 
upon the followers of Islam to treat Hindus as their 
natural enemies or if there was anything in Hindu- 
ism to warrant a belief in the eternal enmity bet- 
ween, the two. 

We would ill learn our history if we conclude 
that because we have quarreled in the past, we are 
destined so to continue unless some such strong 
power like the British keep us by force of arms 
from flying at each other’s throats. But I am con- 
vinced that there is no warrant in Islam or Hindu- 
ism for any such belief. True itis that interested 
or fanatical priests in both religions have set the 
one against the other. It is equally true that Mus- 
lim rulerg like Christian rulers have used the sword 
for the propagation of their respective faiths, But 
in spite of many dark things cf the modern times, 
the world’s opinion today will as little tolerate for. 
cible conversions as it will tolerate forcible slavery. 
That probably is the most effective contribution of 
the scientific spirit of the age, That spirit has revo- 
lutionised many a fatse notion about Christianity 


as it has about Islam. I do not know a sinole 
writer on Islam who defends the use of force in the 


proselytising process. The influences exerted in our 
times are far more subtle than that of the sword. 
I believe that in the midst of all the bloodshed 
chicane and fraud being resorted to on a@ colossal 
scale iu the west, the whole of humanity is silently 
but surely making progress towards a better aro, 
Aad India by finding true independence and self. 
exprassiou taroug’; an imperishable Hindu-Muslim 
unisy wud through nun-violeat means i, e, uvadul- 
terated self-sacritice can point a way out of the re- 
vailing darknosy, F 


‘soldiers who have to 


RACE-PREJUDICE IN NEW ZEALAND. 

We published in our last issue translation of a 
letter from the ‘Navjivan’ giving a painfully graphic 
account of the conditions. of the Indians there. 
Another letter from a Gujarati Hindu who has 
been staying in New Zealand for the last four years 
confirms the grusome ageounts in the letter published 
last week and says that she Indian is the bete noire 
of the New Zealand Whiteman in each and every 
wall of life, ‘The drapers’ unions, the chemists’ 
unions, the grocers’ unions, the bottlegstherers’ 
unions, in fact every union of traders, shopkeepers, 
and labourers have passed resolutions asking for 
Asiatic exclusion, aud many of them have sent deputa- 
tions to Parliament to urge legislation excluding 
the Asiatics, 

The correspondent has sent us a batch of news- 
paper cuttings-on which, we are sorry to observe, 
there is no indication uf the name and date of the 
papers—from which one can have a clear idea of the 
height to which anti-Asiatic feeling has reached, 

The general allegations against the TIndians are 
that they invaded the Dominion whilst the soldiers 
had gone to the front, and that having thus ousted 
them they were starving out not only the returned 
be withous employment bub 
the existing shopkeepers and traders by under- 
selling them. A deputation of boitlegatherers of 
Auckland waited upon the Deputby—inayor represeut- 
ing to him that “owing to the way the Hindu 
gatherers had cut tue prices, it wes impossilic for 
them to compete against those coloured people,” and 
the Deputy—mayor advised them to get the members 
of Parliament to take up the question with the 
view to legislative action. A deputation of fruiter- 
ers waited upon the Finance and Legal Committee 
of the Auckland City Council to complain agaiast 
the unfair competition of Hindus owning fruit stands, 
They objected to ‘‘men being allowed to have shops 
on wheels at the principal street corners for a 
pepper-corn rent, while shopkeepers had to pay 
heavy rates and taxes,” At a meeting of the New 
Zealand Returned Scidiers Association, various spea- 
kers triod to prove that the Hindus and the Chinese 
are » menace to New Zealand. A speaker said that tho 
Hindus had taken fruit and bottle exchange business 
out of the hands of the men- who had gone to the frons, 
Another speaker sail that owing to Hindu com. 
petition returned soldiers were being forced out of 
the flax-milling industry in the Auckland province, 
A speaker from Te Awamatu said that his district 
was overrun with Hindus who were working as 
farmers, Another asserted that a serious organised 
attempt was being made by the Chinese to capture 
the fruit. and vegetible trade in Christchurch, as 
it had been captured in Wellington and Auckland, 
and returned soldiers were asking for protection, 
‘There is however truth in the allegations 
about the economic Tho Indians and 
Asiatics are few and far betwoen, and they 
havo not aileeted the lot of the returned soldiers, 
Much of the agitation is due tothe insistence of 


ho 
menace, 
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(4) The creation of the Military Supply Depart- 


the Whitemen on the principle of a ‘White New 
Zealand’ more than on anything else as some of tho 
speeches reported in the cuttings show. “We ought 
to declare definitely for a ‘White New Zealand’, 
said a speakor at the Conference of the Returned 
Soldiers’ Association, Australia did it, and she 
never went back, and she has not suffered by adopt- 
ing that policy.” ‘We ought to keep continually 
urging- for a White New Zealand,” said Mr, T. Long 
at the meetings of the Auckland Returned Soldiors’ 
Executive, “that it was one of tho planks in the ori- 
ginal political platform of the Returned Soldiers’ 
Association.” Bat the speech of the Chairman of 
Auekland Provincisl Conferences of the Returned 
Soldiers’ Associution was more candid and expressive 
of the true state of things, He said: 

* It would not be wise to press the 
economic side of the argument. Zhe people did not 
require economic protection agarinst these forcigners. 
The country had not treated the returned soldiers 
badly, ‘The main point was the overwhelming de- 
sire to keep the country white.” 

And it is the desiro—burning desire—-to keep the 
country white thatisat the bask of the Lynch law 
that is now in operatioa agains’ the unfortunate 
Indians aad Chiaese in New Zealand, They are 
refused all employment, all association, and even 
permission torent houses, Ag a result hundreds 
of Hindusia Auskland and Wellington are without 


homes and work, and oo account of yreat shipping | 


diffisulties they are unable to return to Ludia, 


THE ARMY COMMITTER REPORT. 
Fresa BURDENS. 

Tne Report of tho Army Commitico appointed 
last year is now before the country. The Committeo 
was appointed to inquire and report, with special 
reference to post-bellum conditions, upon the ad- 
ministration and where necessary the organisation 
of the Army in India, including its relations with 
the war-ofiice and the India Oilies, and the relations 
of the two offiecs to one anobher; to consider the 
position of the commander-in-Chief in this dual 
cipacity as head of thearmy and member of the 
Exeeative Council and to make recommendations; 
and to consider and report upon any other matters 
which it might decide were relevant to the In 
quiry. Hosides considering the. subjects specified 
above tho committee has discussed and mada re- 
ecommendaticns upon questions like the control of 
tho military policy, and the orgwnisation of the army 
in India, its recruitment and equipment, its personnel 
and finance. Tho recommedatious may be briefly 
sumimarised as follows: — 

(1) Practical Transfer of control of the military 
policy in Lodia to the Imperial General Staff. 

(2) ‘Lhe appointment of the Commander-in- 
Chief to become virtually tho gift of the Imperial 
General Staff, 

(3) Tne abolition of tlio independence of the 
Military Department at the India Office and its 
gub-ordination to the General Staff, 


ment with a civilian member on the Viceroy’s Ex- 
ecutive Council thus fully upsetting 
balance of ratio of Indian members, 

(5) The creation of a Defeace Committee oa which 
there will bo no Iadian. 

(6) The creation of a Military Council with a 
remote prospect of an Indian sitting on it except the 
Financial adviser whomay or may not be an Indian. 

(7) The creation of four Army commands ia 
India instead of two as at present, 

(8) Maltiplieation of Divisional and Brigade 
Commands. 

(9) Phe stiffening of the inspeebiag staf aad a 
great increase in the salary of British officers with 
paltry increase in tha case of Indian officers; and 

- (10) Changes in condition of Army life in India 
and prapoganda and publicity work agaiast attempts 
to tamper with the loyalty of the troops, 

We have related on a previous oecassion, in 
connection with another subject the history of the 
military expenditure in india and we need not 
repeat it here. Sutlice if to say that it has been 
without a break, a record of foreiga agression and 
exploitation to satisfy the Imperialistic greed of the 
| British policy in Asia at the cost of the poor Indian 

tax-payer, thereby also making it safer and surer for 
| the Imperialists to bleed India and “bleed her white,” 
| And the sum total of the recommendations of the 
Army Committee which we havo summarised above 
| is to tighten further this hold on India by a more 
| scientific, organised and therefore expensive display 
| 
| 
| 
| 


the proposed 


of the bruteforce. Verily the sins of this Imperia- 
lism are multiplying so as to bring about and 
accelerate its own distruction, 


THE PROFESSION OF LAW AND 
WHAT IT MEANS. 


(We are obliged for this article to 
Babu Rajendra Prasad, M. A. M. L,, one of the lead- 
ing members of the Patna Bar, and a member of 
the Senate and Syndicate of the Patna University, 
He presided at this year’s session of the Behar Pro- 
vincial Conference. Needless to say he has decided 
to resign the membership of the Senate and Syn. 
dicate and to withdraw from practice. His dispa.- 
gsionate article is a result of his own experience at 
the bar.—Ed. Y. I. ] 

Litigation in India is a very expensive affair, 
The whole system of Law Courts and the method 
whereby oneis enabled to obtain justice require 
enormous expenditure—often by the time one gets 
the fruit of the decree, one has had to spend more 
than the property in suit is worth, 

To begin with, the so-called legal charges come 
toa high figure. The litigant has to pay a pretty 
heavy court fee for getting justice, and surprising 
though it may seo, if isa fact that in some pro- 
vinces atany rate, judicial stamp is a_ profitable 

| sourze of revenue to the Government, In the next 

| place every law court-is infested with a number of 
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amalas, subordinate officers, peons ete., each one of 
whom has to be paid a certain fee, not authorised 
by law, but not for that reason any the less rigo- 
rously cxacted, as the litigant knows that a refusal 
to pay these perquisites of the myrmidons of the 
law is sure to cost him more than those perquisites, 
besides entailing on him a lot of worry, trouble and 
perhaps insult. 

It must be said to the credit of the jadiciary 
that as a body they are not open to corruption in 
the sense that they may be bribed, although there 
are exceptions, but the highest judiciary is not al- 
together free from other kinds.of influences, The 
anxiety to clear the file, to show quick disposal 
of cases, and to stick to the technicalities of the 
law as distinct from what the justice of the case 
demands, are responsible for many a wrong decision. 
In arguing a case before a Bench of two judges of 
a High Court, a Vakil happened to make the un- 
fortunate remark, “My Lords, the justice of the 
case demands, and after all you have to do justice” 
when he was sharply interrupted by one of the 
...., you are entirely mistaken, We 


ju lges. “Mer .. 
We decide cases on the 


‘do nothing of the sort, 
record before us, ” 
The Vakil could only retort, My Lords—I am 
distressed to hear that.” That gives the keynote to 
the attitude of most-judges. The subordinate judi- 
ciary depend also for their promotion and _ prefer- 
ment upon showing speedy disposal and a clear file, 
They are also not free from the other kind of cor- 
ruption, namely, that of consulting or considering 
the whims or whit they fancy to be the wishes of 
other authorities. This happens especially when you 
have the Government taking a keen interest in the 
result of litigation either as a party or otherwise, 
The law’s delays and the uncertainties of litiga- 
tion are proverbial, Some cases have been fought for 
years. A case-which comes to be decided in the nor- 
mal course takes at least a year before it is taken up 
for hearing, the appeal to the High Court normally 
takes two years and if it goes to the Privy Council 
it takes another 3 to 4 years. But this igs go in 
short cases. Big cases are heard for months 
and some cases are known to have been heard from 
day to day for 12 months or more. Apart from the 
strain on the purse of the litigant, the strain on the 
nerves is simply unbearable. One cannot be sure if 
even in 25 p. c. of the cases that come before a Court, 
real substantial justice is done. Litigation has come 
to be regarded, and rightly so, as a sort of gambling. 
However just your cause and’ however true your om 
you cannot be sure of winning it, The lawyer is Higety 
responsible for this uncertainty. Many a bad cause 
is won by a so-called gcod advocate and many a true 
cause has been lost on account of the folly or incapa- 
city of the lawyer engaged or the inability of the 
party to engage an expensive lawyer. In fact the 
greater a lawyer's ability to confouod and confuse 
the judge and the true issues in the case, the higher 
is the fee that he commands, And what bas the 


country to pay for this ability to make the « 
appear the better reason ?” € “worse 


The fee which lawyers charge is out of all pro- 
portion to the amount of work done as also to their 
ability, with that of menas compared in other pro- 
fessions, Some lawyers have been known to charge 
as much as fifty thousand rupees as perusal 
fee, that is, fee for reading the papers of the case 
which they have toargue, A perusal of Rs, 2 to 5 per 
page of the paper is not an unusual charge for first- 
rate practitioners. In some cases the services of 
practitioners who have occupied seats in the High 
Court Benches have been regularly put to auction 
for contending litigants to bid for. Over and above 
the perusal fee some lawyers also charge what is 
called a consultation fee, 1. e, the fee which the 
lawyer in question gets for consulting with 
other lawyers engaged with him on the same 
side and for enabling him to clear his own ideas and 


saving bis own time by taking notes of cases and 


precedents collected by the juniors. The usual fee is 
Rs. 85/- per hour of consultation and in some cases 
even more, All this is before the case is actually 
taken up for argument, For the argument a daily 
fee is usually charged by thosa who have attained 
a high standing in the prefession. A fee of Rs, 
510 perday of 43 to 5 hours’ work in court is now 
the usual fee. It is also the common practice to 
charge a fuil day’s fee even when the case is part- 
heard for only an hour or less, It very often 
happens that a lawyer is engagel on bahalfof an 
appellant in the High Court, and having argued the 
case for the appellant, he does not sitin the Court to 
listen to the argument of the other side bat goes to 
another Court to argue another case for another fee, 
And if the party insists upon his atteading the Court 
while the adversary is arguing, he is required to 
pay Ks. 1020/-per day. It is not an uncommon 
occurrence that a lawyerengaged by a party is unable 
to attend the case, as he is engaged in some cther 
court at the time whenit is taken up. Some lawyers 
in such a case refund the fee, but, there are others 
who would toll the client that what he (the client) 
engaged for the money he paid, was not their service 
but their cance of appearing, waich meins in other 
words the chance of their not appearing on the 
other side. But the fees become really fabulous 
when a Ligh court lawyer is taken to a mofussil 
station. The usual charge with some lawyers is 
Rs, 5000 for the first day and Rs. 1530 for each 
subsequent diy. Io particular cases even this figure 
has bee.. exceeded, Mven in casei when a lawyer 
has been engaged by the month tha fee has been 
Rs. 50,009 or Rs, 60,000. 

It should not be supposed that the ‘eo charged is at 
all commensurate with the ability or the labour of the 
man who is fortuoateenough to commandit. The dif- 
ference in ability batbween one lawyer and another 


is not so great as to entitle the one to Rs, 1500 and 


the other to Rs. 150 or less, Even in casa of junior 
practitioners the disparity between th» fea of 
one man and another is too great to be justified 


| by any standard of comparison of their abilities, 
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But the worst feature of the system of admi- 

nistration of justice now prevalent is the wholesale 
demoralisation of the people. The Law Courts are 
largely responsible for the constantly diminishing 
respect for truth, The Jaw of evidence insists on a 
standard of proof which can very seldom be satis- 
fied unless recourse is had to perjury, The habits 
of the people arenot business-like and what they 
do not take care to perfect in the beginning has to 
be remedied when the matter goes to a court of law 
by suborning false evidence, In some parts of the 
country every village has its tout whose sole busi- 
ness and means of livelihood is setting people by the 
ears of ono another. His ability consists in gettings 
up false cases, His title to position in society lies 
in bis capacity to work mischief. The law courts 
are full of this class of people. If you ge to an out 
of the way village and try to settle a dispute bet- 
ween two parties, you are usually told by witnesses 
whom you may examine that they will tell the truth 
as they are not appearing before a court but before 
a punch, It may be that respectable lawyers do 
not actually coach witnesses or forge documents, 
but there can be no doubt that advice on evidence 
amounts to nothing less than advice to the client— 
“Get this particular class of witnesses, true if you 
can, but any how get them to prove this and this.” 
There is no denying the fact that by suggestion, 
insinuation, and innuendo the lawyer indicates what 
he wants to enable him to plead the case success- 
fully and the client with the help of the tout 
procures what the lawyer wants. In arguing a cause 
the only limit to which even a respectable lawyer | 
puts, which under professional etiquitte he is re- 
quired to put to himself is, abstention from false 
or untrue statement of facts. He free to put 
the most absurd interpretation on documents or 
law provided he cando so with impunity on account 
of the weakness of the judge o1 his adversary. And 
the higher the status of the lawyer the greater the 
impunity with which he can bamboozle the judge. 

Then again the lawyer and the judge are not 
free to deal with a case on its merits. The judge 
can decide the facts as he likes, but for the law 
he has to depend not on the acts of the legislature 
alone but on a large mass of decisions which are 
not always illuminating or reconcilable. And the 
_greater the number of decisions which a lawyer 
ean skillfully fling in the face of the jndge, the 
greater is his appreciation by the litigant public and 
‘tha greater are the chances of his confounding 
the judge. 

To add to all this, there are appeals, second 
appeals, appéals to the Privy Council and so forth, 
and not infrequently the decisions of tria-lcourts 
ate reversed by the High Courts and again restored 
by the Privy Council, Tho frequency of reversals, 
the want of ability in judges, the presonce of ability 
in lawyers, never leave a litigant without a chance 
of success and ‘hope eternal springs in human breast,’ 
He sometimes wins no doubt but he wins when he * 
has lost all, his money, his honor and his character, 


Rajendra Prasad, 
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MRS. NAIDU RETURNS HER MEDAL. 

Mrs. Naidu has addressed the following letter to the 
Khilafat deputation: 

COPY, 
6, Grosvenor Place, 
8. W. J. 
31st August, 1920, 
To the Members of the Khilafat Delegation, 
Dear friends, 

Now that the Khilafat Delegation has ended its mission 
in Europe, and is homeward bound, allow me to wish you 
all Godspeed, and to thank you for extending to me-a 
Hindu woman-the privilege of sharing your brave and 
onerous task. 

May I beg you to complote your kindness towards me 
by returning to His Excellency the Viceroy on my behalf 
the Kaiser-i-Hind Decoration, which I were with pride 
for many years, but which, as you are aware, I have long 


| been anxious to renounce in token of my profound indig- 


nation and grief at the gross betrayal of Islam and the 
tragic sufferings of the Panjab at the hands of a Govern: 
ment lost to all sense of justice, honour and humanity, 
striving to rear its supremacy on @ pyramid of broken 
pledges and bleeding hearts. 

Will you convey to the Mussalmans of India the assu- 
rance of my loyal devotion that has not faltered through 
good or evil report; and charge them to remember that 
the sword of Islam can never be sheathed in aught save 
the scabbard af victorious sacrifice, 

And bid my beautiful stricken Panjab, for whose 
sorrows I have wept my eyes almost blind, lift up her 
head and rejoice, for surely from the blood of her heroic 
martyrdom shall spring the full harvest of ovr national 
freedom. 

Farewell. Yours has indeed been a dificult and deli- 
cate embassy, but you have proved yourselves devout and 
fearless ambassadors of your Faith. 

Believe me, 
Your sincere friend and comrade, 
(SJ.) Sarojini Naidu, 
The following letter was enclosed in the above, 
COPY. 
€, Gresvenor Place, 
8. W. 1. 
3ist August, 1920, 
To His Exceilenoy Lord Chelmsford, 
Viceroy and Governor-General of India, 
SIMLA, 
Sir, 

I have ventured to depute the Indian Khilafat Dete. 
gation to convey back to your Excellency the Kaiser-i- 
Hind Decoration which I was once wont to cherish with 
pride, but have long felt impelled to renounce as one more 
proof and token of my profound indignation and sorrow 
at the bitter wrongs and sufferings to which my country 
and my countrymen have been subjected. 

The history of recent years has been an almost un- 
broken record of pledges wantonly violated, repressions 
cruelly enforced, and humiliations ruthlessly inflicted on 
a helpless nation, and has now reached its climax in the 
dual crime of perjury towards the Indian Mussalmans 


aud bloodguiltiness towards the martyred people of the 
Panjab. 


It is therefore incompatible with my conception of 
honour and humanity alike to countenance the actions 
and policies of a Government that has set its heel upon 
the heart of India, and brought into mockery the high 
traditions of British justice and liberty. 

1 remain, 
Yours faithfully, 


(Sd.) Sarojini Naidu, 


MRS. NAIDU vs. MB, MONTAGU. 
Duke’s Hotel, 
35, St. James’s Place, 
8. W. 


30th August, 1920, 


The Rt. Hon. E. $, Montagu, 
Secretary of State for India, 
India Office, Whitehall, S. W. 1. 
Dear Sir, 

Your Secretary’s letter of 24th August, onclosing 
at your direction tho paraphrase of the Government 
of India’s telegram, has only just reached me on my 
return from thd country, or I should have answered 
it earlier. 

T note that it has also been communicated to the 
Press, but apparently without being accompanied by 
the previous correspondence between us, which is es- 
sontial toa proper understanding of tie whole matter. 

I can hardly believe that the Government of India’s 
tolegram is seriously put*forward as a refutation of 
charges of the gravest kind, based on the statements 
of witnesses whose evidence has been tested by cross— 
examination, and is published on the authority of a 
Committee consisting of distinguished and widely re- 
spectod men, who are all members of the English Bar, 
one of whom has filled a high judicial office, and two 
of whom hold leading positions as practising lawyers 
in their respective Provinces; while the integrity of 
our friend Mr. Gandhi, and his scrupulous care in such 
matters are as well-known to you as to me. 

Tf that is so, are we asked to accept a bars denial 
put forward by the Deputy Commissioner—an intergsted 
party-covered and confused by entirely irrelevant al- 
legations, made obviously with the hope of discrediting 
the unfortunate, victims of conduct, the revclting bru- 
tality of which cannot be qualified by the character 
of those subjected to it. 

I am ashamed to think that a British official should 
suppose that such an atrocious charge could be lightly 
disposed of by such a cailous and contemptible method 
a3 the suggestion that the people concerned are too 
degraded to haveany claim on human credulity. 

May I remind you that specific charges have been 
made of gross outrage on several women? I refer you 
to statement 147 of the Congress Committee’s evidence, 
There is nothing in the Government of India’s telegram 
which disposes of these charges, 

The remark that ‘The women stayed in a public 
lane adjoining the Kotwali, or police—station, where 
no public officer would dare to treat them indecently” 
is preposterous in view of tho terrorized condition of 
the populace throughout the period of martial law, and 
the acknowledged facts regarding every kind of out. 
rage inflicted on individuals of all classes in public. 

It is, moreover, a monstrous misrepresentation to 
say that “It iscommon knowledge in india that low— 
class women embroider their complaints in this fashion.” 
Tam proud to believe that thé most fallen Indian woman 
would recoil from the humiliation of being forced, except 
under dire necessity, to relate the story of such an 
odious outrage, 

The further suggestion that such statements had 
been made from motives of revenge is not only unworthy 
and incredible, but is actually discredited by the Goy- 
ernment of India’s admission that no complaints were 
made atthe time, and the fact that these charges only 
came to light when investigators whom they had no 
cause to fear were at work some months later, 


I cannot conceive what relevancy the final paragraph 
of the Government of India’s telegram has to these 
charges, but itis interesting to learn that a judicial 
tribunal was in receipt of confidential reports concern. 
ing the persons whom it tried. 

However gatisfactory, so futile and dishonost an at- 
tempt to dea’ with grave charges might seem to General 
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Dyer’s friends and admirers inside and out of Par.ia 
ment, I prefer to cherish- the belief that the public :a 
this country will not be so easily convinced, and it is 
certain that Indians who are chiefly interested in this 
question could not possibly accept unsupported deniais 


either by officials or tha Government of India, whose 
record in regard to the sufferings of the people of the 
Punjab has deprivéd it of all title to their confldence 
in matters of this kind. 

As for me, I shall be prepared to disbelieve these 
charges only when they have been conclusively dis- 
proved by a proper judicial inquiry. Am Ito infer that 
you do not~ propose to direct the Government of India 
to hold such an iaquiry ?J fully understood that the 
term “special inquiry” in your'letter of the 10th July 
implied something more than amere reference to the 
Deputy Commissioner, 

May I also draw your attention to the other charges, 
equally grave, mado against a British Oflicer by a very 
large number of women, and set ontin detail in my 
letter toyou of the 12th July? Tho Government of 
India’s telegram does not deal with these at all, and I 
should be glad to learn what steps have keen taken to 
ensure athorcugh impartial investigation. 

- Yours faithfully, 
(Sd.) Sarojini Naidu, 
COPY. 
FROM VICEROY, HOME DEPARTMENT, 
12th August, 1920, 
J. & P, 5381, 


Disturbances in the Punjab and Congress Report. No 
complaints of ill-treatraent made by the women in ques- 
tion. It is now reported by Deputy Commissioner that 
Mussammat Balochan and other women mentioned aro all 
prostitutes of low class and belong to wandering criminal 
tribes of Safadahs and Pernas, who have settled in 
Amritsar city for purpose of prestitution. Convictions 
under Crininal Tribes Act against many members of tribe, 

On information received, police raided house of Mussa- 
mat Rani and arrested Mirasis and Pernas mentioned 
below, who were in the act of dividing property looted 
from the National Bank. Large amount of bank property 
was recovered, and all the men present arrested. House 
was guarded by many Perni prostitutes. Of the men ar- 
rested four were convicted and sentenced to death in 
National Bank murder case, sentence being subsequently 
commuted to transportation for life. Five other convicted 
and sentenced to seven years’ imprisonment for havine 
possession of stolen property of bank, but they were re- 
leased in December last. Balechan and the other Pernis 
who were guarding the house were taken to Kotwali, but 
in the evening they were allowed to go home on the under- 
standing that they would appear next day, when it was 
decided that women should not be prosecuted. On both 
these days the women stayed ina public lane adjoining 
Kotwali, where no public offisers could dare troat them 
indecently as alleged. It iscommon knowledge in. India 
that low—class women embroider their complaints in this 
fashion. Deputy Commissioner says that charges ara 
groundless and absolutely false, and only made out of 
revenge against those officers who gave evidence against 
them before martial law tribunals and took leading part 
in arrests and recovery of stolen property, 


Two Perna men, when they were despatched to Lahore 
for trial befere tribunal, made a great deal of fuss at the 
railway station and asked their relatives by Way of re- 
venge to lodge a complaint that two constables had taken 
a bribe. They added that they would personally deal with 
the constables if they themselves were released. Tribunal 


which tried National Bank murder oase are said to have 


-porused two confidential reports submitted in regard to 


this, 
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New Series se ee Ans ee Patoz T ; 
WEOASLD, WEDNESD: CTO! 3th, 192 RICE Lio ANNas 
Vou YE uaa: AMTWEDASLD, DVESDAY, OCTOBER 13tr, 1920. Pra Cour 
CONTENTS, CONGRESS LEAD. 
Paat eae ee 
Progress of Non-Co-Operation in Gujarat phat MERCHANTS AND On -0O-OPER ATION: 
Conyress Lead Aas iso eee at The following appears in the Chronicle:— 
Progress of Non Co-Operation in Madras, Be In view an‘ in virtue of the resolutioa of the Special 


~ 


Sessions of the Indian National Congress and the All- 
vonerlebaatee ates it : rie “es Bays a : : s 
Chan kha I rize and Spinning VW he al Competition, = India Moslem L2ague, we, being voters 1a the B'ectoras) 


a of the Indian Merchants’ Chamber and Bucesu, Bomar, 
ARTICLES: for election to the reformei Councils, hereby plaza on 
Tn Confidence eee ‘ite age ... 3 | record that we donot wish to be repraseated at the 
Enslaving through Slaves ves on ) | Provincial Councils aud the Lagislative Assembly and 
Srectan ARTICLES : request all those who desire to seek elestion, through 
Lritish Guiana Colonisation Scheins the Chamber, to these Councils, 4o withdraw their can- 
(By Mr. If, S. L. Polat) ee »- J | didature and if they do not do so, we iaform them 
An Appeal to Lawyers (Fy Pundit Motlat Nehru) 0 | hereby they will not be our representatives, We do 
Vicereval Trip to Baghi Hills: not desire to b> represented «ill our great grivances ara 
Forced Labour and Zocium (Py Mr. 84. Stokes) 7 | redressed, and we get the right of Self-determination. 
seneiasnaipeinncss seaeemnneee seuneieienetaeteennens | ( Under Signatures of 93 firms and four A3suciations. ) 


PROGRESS OF NON-CO OPERATION 
IN GUJARAT TULICORIN GRADUATES’ MANIFESTO. 


WiITBRDRAWALS EROM TH Sanvaginix Connnen, Surat, ; : i . 
epee s : : hed ais The following manifesto appoara in the Mind :— 
Prof, Chandalal A. Bueh, Dorcf. of Physics, and 
Prefs, Dave and Vaishnava, of Languases have resigned 
their posts and are now workiog for National Mducation, 


We, the undorsigaed Gealayte-voters of the Males 
University, residing at Tuticoria, do hereby doeslare our 
Cie No. ot Siadeate unwillingness to exercise the franchise bo. the University 
 Aousthdeats 9 Seat in tue Madras Lagislative Council in view of the 
Tater oe 7 ' resolution on Non—Co-operation re Boycott of Counci.s. 
Virst Arts 29 | passod by the racent Special Congress and reques} all 
—— the candidates for tlio said seat to withdraw their candi: 

Peas dature aud also request all the obher Gra laate-voters to 

_ Besides one more Inter Arts student from tho Baroda | refrain from voting, 

College, one Junior b. A, of the Fergusson College, ($4).—P. L, Vengu Aiyw 8. a, 3, 1, High Court 
one of Xaviers College, and one student of the Gavern- Vakil; C. Ramaswami Aiyer 5. a, Pleader; 
ment High School, Ahmedabad, have withdrawn, K. V. Krishna Aiyangar B. A, B.L, Ploader; 
| 
| 


In order to help the Nationti Hiusxtion the Surat S.S. Bharati, vw. a.,.8 u, High Court Vakil; 
merchants have resolved to pay 4 anvas por every IKhandi G. R. Ganapathi Aiyar ub. \, 5 4,, Pleader; 
of colton which will amountto nearly Is. 10,000 per year. P.V. Ganapathi-appa Pillai 1.4., n.1. Pleader; 
Cutton seed merchants have resolved tv pay 1 anna pe- P..S. Krishny Aiyars. A, B L, Pleader; K. 
every waggon amountiug to Kis, 3,000 every year. Crain vamakrislina Aiyar B A. Pleador; R. CO. 
and timber merchants are expected to follow -their Subramaniya Iyer mw. a, Lv. Teasher; S, 
example. We are informed that Surat also will boast ofa Mahadeva Iyer, 8. A., Teacher; T. R, Reghu- 
Rashtriya Maha Shala (National College) in a few woeks’ pati Iyer, B, A., L. T, Teacher, 
time. Some collections have already been mado for the 
purpose. 

In addition to the Mode! High School of Ahmedabad, 
the Proprietary and City High Schools of Alimedabad. with 
a roll of about 1600 and 700 respectively have with- 
drawn affiliation from the University. -The Coronation || 
High School of Nadiad has been converted into a 
National School like the above schovls and got rid 
of government aid, control and supervision. The Munici- 
pality of Nadiad las also renounced the annual educational 
grant of Rs. 21,000 which it was receiving from the 
government, 


Mr. Manubhai Mehta nm. A supervisor of Municipal 
Schoois, Bandra, has resigned his post in accordance with 
non-0o-operation and is joining the Rashtriya Shala 
Sabarmati, 


The following resolution has been passed by the Puri 
District Congress Committee, . 

« While fully ageeptiag tho Noa-30-9psration Resola- 
tion passed by the Special Sessions of the Congress in Sap- 
tember 1920, the Committee crasiders it urgent and neces. 
sary to take immediate stepsfor working out the following 
items of the programme :— 

(1) Boycout of the. Councils, 

(2) Spread of the uss of Swadeshi goods by stamting 
Swadeshi stores and encouraging the use of Charkha, 
handlooms ete, 

(3) Starving of National ‘Schools. 


tn a 


oo 


MADRAS LETTER. 
Progress O¥ NON-Co-OPERATION, 

After the Calcutta Sessions, the “Congress party” 
seut in wholesale resignations of oflices held in the 
Madras Congress Committee. But after a heated 
discussion, out of deference to past services and in 
the full hope that their personal views will nob 
stand in the way of complete executive support ol 
the Congress decision, the resignations were viven 
back for reconsideration, Myr. Kasturi Ranga Iyen- 
gar, the respected President led the way 
gracefully for good-will and co-operation, and even 
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CHARAKHA PRIZE. 
“We are vlad #9 announce that a pris> oof lis, 
500 (tive hundred) will be awarded to the maker of 
the best Charakha (ginning wheel), All the com- 


petitors should bring theit Charakhas.at the Satya- 


. 2 as ie eae y ge aS 
uvabashram on or before the 9th of comtiy January. 
The conditions to be fullfilled by them. are ; 

1. An average person working on that Churaklus 


‘should beable to give 3maunds of cotton por eight 


most ; 


those who first doubted the wisdom of entrusting 


responsibility for initiation and active propaganda to: cusible out of Swadeshi ivateriale 
' : Sie 2 pCssLpic 2 OL OWku MIWLELIALS, 
those whose opinions were yet fresh in opposition , } 


over the programme to be worked, accepted the 
suggestion which gave a chance for leaders and: 


following to remain together. 


The Executive Committee has appointed a propa | 


ganda sub-committee of staunch non—co-operationssts | 
The . 
Charokhas 


to errry out the Special Congress Resolution. 
Madras Khilafat Committee has taken up the work 


in right earnest. Workers have been fixed in 
districts, and. leaflets and Voters’ Declaration 
forms have been issued. About 8 High Court | 


Vakils have given np their careers, put on KhadJar 
and are carrying op work in the City Wards and help- 
ing at the Presidency Khilafat headquarters. Big 
meetings have been held in the city at one of 
which Mr, R. P. Karandikar of Satara presided and 


gave complete support to the Councils Bc ycott 
resolution. Public opinion is so strong that the 


Natiouulist press which started with oppotitivua las 
been slowly but steadily veering round to the Uon- 
gress side, 

Mauivi Murtaza Saheb, Mr. lajazopalachariar, 


all 


Dy, Rajan,and Dr. Varodarajulu are touring through | 
the ‘Tamil and West Coast Districts. Very successful | 


meetings have been reported, 
markabie quickness ila realising the mnegessity for 
refusing to give the seal of their 


The people show re- - 


consent to the | 


Punjab and Khilafat wrongs by giving their votes, | 


and to make the Duke of Cannaught’s visit a poli- 
lical suceess., All signs indicate a successful progress 
of the movement. It is said that 
the non-brahmana problem complicates the issue 
and the boycott of councils is not as simple a prob- 


Jem here as it may be elsewhere. On the contrary, if 
there is one reason which makes the Non-co-—operation 


programme imperatively necessary in South India, | 


itis this very uon-Brahmana problem, The Brah- 
manas have already thrown awey one chance when 
by a supreme resolve they could have create good- 
will aud trust where iil-will and distrust prevailed. 
Lhe quarrel over the number of seats to be reserved 
was iismanaged by the Brahmana Nationalist 
leaders. A splendid opportunity has again come for 
the Brahinana voters and candidates to be in thie 
front ranks of the army of sacrifice and 
blish once for all good faith ‘and,to extort trast Will 
the Brahmanas throw away this chance also 


; | While guing to press we learn with regret that Mr, 
Kasturi Ranga lyengar and others haye confirmed their 
resignationsa—Hd. YX, I. | 


to esta- ° 


in South laodia © a Re : 
their irendias for competition even In 


hours. 

2. The price must not execed ls, 00. 

3. It should be portable, without inconvemence 
from place to place, ; 

4, lis component parts shywld be mide as far ms 


(5) \n average villave crattsian should be able 
to repair if, 

(i) The inventor of the bost Charakha will have 
to resign ihe right of patent imfayenrol the public. 

It may also be mentioned that the inventor will 
be given over and above the priz>, the price of the 


Manaver. 
Satya grahashram, 


THE SPINNING WHEEL COMPETITION. 
On September 30, five candidates had arrived’ 
at the Satyagrahashram to competo for the renbue 
prizs, A day tater ie, on October 1) came a gentleman 
from Sialkot with his rentia: he also was admitted 


wus a due candidate, Another artist from Sialkot, Mr. 


Uinaruddin had wrilten to say that oa account of 

his iliness he could nob improve upon his spindle 

wod therefore the time limit should be extended, 

The body of examingrs cousistel of the followimg 

gentlemen 

1. Mr. Aftnubhai M. Mehta, 
Mulcgband Mills, 

2. Mr. Gokuidas Margjiblai Patel, Engineer, New 
Mauekchowx Miits, 

3. Mr. flarilal Dalsukhrain, Spinning Master. 

Mr. Mayanlal Khushalehand Ganchi, Manager, 

Satyagrashram., . 

Oi the six competitors, Messrs. Muljibhai Laloo- 

bhai and Rawehandea, K. Sirdesat had. presented 

March last, 


Manager Ifarivalabh 


-Siacs then they had improved upon their inven- 


tions; but their renéias coukl, not evea this timo, 
work sinoothly. - 
A Bengali craftsman had brought a rentia pre. 


“pared by Prof, D.C. Malik of the Hindu University. 


| 
i 
| 
| 
| 
| 
| 


lt was an imitation of the spindle of a jute mill. 
It left much to be improved. ‘he invention of Mr. 
Nathumal, a drawing-tcacher from Sialkot proved 
to be only an imitation of the ‘Mule’, and besides 
it was incomplete, 

Tae two remaining wheels however were ~ more 
successful attempts aut therefore they underwent 
¢loser exumination by the comimissioners, Qne of these 
was invented by Mr. Murgod of Gorak. His wheel 
consisted of 8 parts and had tha look of a miniature 


' mill-machige iy a hut. It produced 3 seer’ of yara 
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in 3 hours, But many of ite parts were made out necessity in the present stage of national evolution. 


of foreign materials, Jt did not satisfy the test 
of portability, For these and afew other defects 
this wheel could not be commended to the public. 
The last rentia belohyed to Mr, Kale of Dharwar 
whose invention was referred to by Mr, Gandhi in 
the course of an article on Swadeshi. Mr..Kale’s 
smaller wheel, his first attempt, did mot yield much 
more yarn than an ordinary wheel’s. His. larger 
renkid, an improvement upon the former, with Td 
trunks (spindles) works smoothly, bab there is no 
uniformity in the yarn produced. 
eight hours was 1} scersonly. Arrangements were 
made in this wheel for different counts, So, of al! 


the rentits that were before us, none eon'd fultil 
the conditions laid down for enupetition. 
As regards the prize of Rs, 65000, it is 


decided to hold a competition cones more 
March 1921. We invite all imtéliyent inventors 
ty present their taventions at the Satvagrbhashrau 
on or before this date. 
We also state here for the convenieuce 
correspondents that we are giving Mr. Kale’s renivn 
a month’s trial to see whetber its yarn serves for 
weaving purposes, If it satisfies us in that direc- 
tiun, wo shall accordingly recommend it to the 
public. 
Manager, 
Satyagrahashramn. 


soung Initia, 


Ahmedsbad, Wednesday, 1th October, 1920. 


IN CONFIDENCE. 
( By AL I. Gandhe ) 

I reevive so many letters 
repurding ceibacy and I hold such strong views upon 
it, that 1 may no longer, especially at this the most 
critival period of nations! Jify, withhold my views 
and results of my experiences from the readers of 
Young India, 

The word in Sanskrit corresponding to celibacy 
is Brehnacharya und tho latter means much more 
than celibaey., DPRatiiacharya means perfect contro] 
over all the senses .and organs, For a perfect 


Brat wietrs nothing is impossible. Bat it is an ideal. 
like, 


state whieh is rarely vealised. It is almost 
Euclid’s line which exists only in imagination, never 
capable of being physically drawn: Itis nevertheless 
an important definition in Geometry yielding great 
results. So may a perfeet Brakinachare exist only 
in imagination. Put if we did not keep him con- 
stantly before our mind's eye, we should be like a 
yudderless ship. The nearer the approach to the 
imaginary state, the greater the perfaction, 

Bus for the time being I propose to contine my 
self to Brakmacharya as in the senso of celibacy. 
I hold that a life of perfect continence in thought, 
speech and action is necessary for reaching spiri- 


tual-perfection. And a nation that does not possess 
auch menu is the poorer for the worst, But my pur- 
pose is to plead [er Hrakmarkarya as & temporary 
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| disease, 
‘among millions, 


Wo than an ordinary share of 


patiperism—even starvation 


have more 
fainines and 


We are being ground down under 


| slavery insuch a subtle manner that many of us 


refuse even to recognise it as such, and mistake our 
state as one of progressive freedom in spite of the 
triple curse of ®conomic, mental and moral drain, 
The evergrowing military expenditure, and’ the in- 


jurious fiseal policy purposely designed to benefit 


Lancashire and other British interests,’ and the 
extravagant manner of running the various departe 
ments of the state constitute a tax on India which 
has deepened her voverty and reduced her capacity 
for withstanding disease. The manner of admimnis- 
tration has in Gokhale’s words ‘stunted’ national 
erowth so. much that ‘the tallést of us have to bend. 
India was even made to crawl on her belly ia Anwis- 
sar ‘Tho studied insult of the Puajab, and the re- 
final to apologise for the insolent breach of the 
pledgad word to Indian Musulmans are the most 
recent: examples of the moral drain. They hurt 
the very soul within us. ‘The process of emascula- 
tion would be complete if we submit to these two 
wrongs. Bye 

Is it right fpr us who know the situation sto 
bring forth children in an atmosphere s0 debasing 


as I have described! We only multiply slaves and 


weaklings if we continue the process of procrea- 
tion whilst we feel and remain helpless, diseased 
and famine stricken, Not tilk India has become a 
free nation, able to withstand avoidable starvation, 
well able to feed herself in times of famine, 
possessing the knowledge to deal with malaria, 
cholera,. influenza and other epidemics, have we 
the right to bring forth progeny. I must not con- 
ceal from the reader the sorrow I feel when I hear of 
births in this land, I must express that for years I 
have contemplated with ‘satisfaction the prospect of 
suspending procreation by voluntary self-denial: 


' India is to-day ill-equipped for taking care even 


of her present population, not because she is over— 
populated but because she is forced to. foreign domix 
nation whose creed is progressive exploitation -of 
her resources. 

How is the suspension of procreation to be 
brought about. Not by immoral and artificial 
checks that are resorted to in Europe but-a life of 
discipline and self-control. Parents must teach 
their children the practice of Brahmacharys. 
According to the Hindu Shastras the lowest age at 
which boys may marry is 25. If the mothers of 
India could be inclined to believe that it is sinful to 


‘train boys and girls for a married life, half the 


| marriages of India will automatically stop. Nov need 


| 


' 
' 


we belive the fetish of early paberty among girls 
boaause of our hot climate. I have never Known a 
vrosser superstition than this of early puberty. I 
make bold to say that the climate has absolutely 
nothing to do with puberty, What dot$ bring abont 


fintimely puberty is the mental and moral rt- 
mosphere surrounding our family life, Mothers aud 


othe® #élations ‘make it a religious duty to teach 
inuocent children that they are to be married when 
they reach a particular age. They are betrothed 
when they are infants or even babes in arms, The 
dress and the food of the children are also aids to 
stituulating passions, We dress our children like 
doJs not for their but for cur pleasure and vanity. 
I have brought up children by the score. And 
they have without difficulty taken to and delighted 
im any dvess given to them. We provide them 


with all kinds of heating and stimulating foods, , 
Our blind love takes no noté of their capacity. The | 
result undoubtedly is an early adolescense, an un- | 
Parents | 


mature progeny and an early grave. 
furnish an object lesson which the children easily 
grasp, 


strained license, 
famil is ushered in amid trumpets of joy, and 
feasting. The wonder is that we are not less 
restrained than we are, not-with-standing our sur- 
roundings) I have not a shadow of doubt that 


married people if they wish well to the country and 


want to see India bacome a nation of strong and 
handsome full-formed men and women they would 
practics perfect self-restraint and cease to procreate 
for the time being. I tender this advice even to the 
newly married. It is casier not to do a thing at 
gil thaa to cease doing it, even as it is easier for 
a life abstainer to remain teetotaller than for a 
drunkard or even a tamperate man to abstain. 
To remain erect is infinitely easier than to rise 
from a fall. It is wrong to say that continence 
can be safely preached only to the satiated, There 
is hardly any meaning, either, in preaching con- 
tiuence to anenfeebled person, Aud my point is 
that whether we are young or old, satiated or not, 
it iB our duty at the present moment to suspend 
brisgiog forth heirs to our slavery, 

‘May I point out to parents that they ought not 
to fall into the argumentative trap of the rights 
ef partners. Consent is required for indulgence, 
never for restraint, this is an obvious truth. 

When we are engaged in o death grip with a 
powétful government, we shall need all the strength 
physical, material and moral, and spiritual. We 
caunot gain it unless we husband the one thing 
which we must prize above everything else, With- 
out this personal purity of life, we must_remaia a 
nation of slaves, Let us not deceive ourselves by 
imegining that because we consider the system 
of government to be corrupt, Englishmen are to be 
despised as competitors iu a race for personal virtue, 
Without making any spiritual parade of the funda- 
mental virtues, they practise them at least physi- 
cally-in an abundant measure. Among those who 
are engaged in the political life of the country 
there are mote celibates and spinsters than among 
us, Spinstewy,; among us are practically unkhown 
except the nuns who leave no impression oa the 
political ‘ife of the country. Whereas-in Europe 
thousands claim celibacy as a common virtue. 


By reakless indulgence in their passions - 
they serve for their children as models of unre- | 


Every untimely addition to the late passion should bo shunsed. 
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(1) Boys and girls shoud be brought up simply 
and naturally in tho full belief that they are and 
can remaio innozent. 

(2) All should abstain from heating and stimu. 
lating foods, condiments such as chillies, fatty and 
cancentrated foods such as fritters, sweots and fried 
substances, 

(3) Husband and wife should cecupy separate 
rooms and av id privacy. 

(4) Both boly and anin| shoald be constantly 
and healthily oceapied 

(5) ‘Early to bed aid eirly 2 visu’ should be 
strictly observed. oe vif 

(G) All uoglean literature should bo avoided. {hie 
antidote for unelean thoughts is clean thoughts. 

(7) Theatres, cineamas Wa. which tead to stinu- 


(8) Nocturnal dreans need-not cause any ansiety, 
A cold bath every time for a fairly stropg psrson 
is the finest preventive in sach cases, [tis wrong 
to say that an ocsisional indulgence is a safeguart 
ayainst involantary dreans, S 

(9) Above all one must not consider continence 
even as bstweea husbaud and wife to be so difficalt 
as to be practically impossible, Oa the contrary 
self-restraint mast be considered to be the ordinary 
and natural practico of iife. — 

(10) A heart-felt prayer every day for purity 
makes one progressively pure. 


ENSLAVING THROUGH SLAVES. 

In one of his recznt speeches Mr. Mohamed 
Ali told of an Egyptian he met in Londoa, who 
on being informed cf tho imassacre ab Jallisawalia, 
and the Punjab atrocities exclaimed in angry acczats, 
Verily India daserves all tist, for sie iy helping 
the British in imposing slivery on us.’ We wonlor if 
the Egyptian was quite entitled to reproach a 


‘whole nation in the way he did, when we remember 


that a slave nation as we are we have often been 
unknowiaz and unwilling agents in acts of hainilia- 
Bat now that the whole 
nation is awaking tc a consciousmess of its strength 
and we know of the bloody tragedy that is beiag 
enacted in Mesopotamia, it would staod to our last- 
ing shame and huuiiiiation if we continued for a 
moment longer to bs party to that blool-guultiness, 

The Nutiow received by the list mail has an 
article the contents of whic) must’ make us haoz 
down our heads in shams in as much as a -numb-r 
of our couatrymen in Mesopotamia, taken there 
as Combatants or non-Combaitants are helping. im 
what the paper calls an act of ‘perfidy’, © for 
pertidy it is to promise a population its freedoin 
and then to hang and shoot men for calming it 
until you have the whole country in a sate of 
war,” Ina few clear and direct stateménts sup: 
ported by weighty authority, the Vation suus up 
the woeful tule of murder and humiliation,-and of 
the enormous “sacrifice of life, famo aud tresstre” 


in Mexgpotamix, In beeing to Grganise the Arabs’ 


political aud evomomit Tife, the British officials “have 
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been so ‘successful in that task that seven times as 
large a force as the Turks kept in Mesopotanfia 
ig found to be too small to maintain order, In 
cold figures we are spending on this war against | 
three millions of Arabs more than we spend on the 
education: of the British people. Thousands of lives 
British and Indian, will be sacrificed, and every 
death in Mesopotamia lies direstly at the door. of 
Mr. Lloyd George and his colleagues.” These methode 
of Britain as a Mandatory Power are a crime both 
against the British andl the Ilolian nations in as 
muchas they havo never been autherizal by either 
of the two. But they ara also a crime ayninst 
humanity. andl civilisation. Says the Vuiion, “Colonel 
Lawrence, who knows the medern Arab of the Middle 
Rast better than any other living man, tells ua 


> 66 


that those methods have been worse than the me- 
thods of General Dyer.” Quoting agiin from Col. 


Lawrence's article in the “Sunday Times”, the 


Nation says, ‘“ Things have been far worse than we | 


have been told, our administration more bloody 
‘ani inefficient than the public knows, 
inflamed for any ordinary cure.” “There have been,” 
the Nution goes on, “ Heavea knows, 
eaough over mandates and tha Leayua of Nations, 
bat even one-hardeac! world woull be a Httle 


shocked to learn that Arabs wete actully deported 
from Mesop2tamix in order to secure a mandate for 
Great britain.” 


‘The Congross rightly ineluded.ia the Resolution 
on Non-¢c operation, immodiate stoppage of recrait- 
ment. as soldiers, clerksand labourersin Mesopotamia. 
Circumstanced as we are it is impossible for us 
to wibhdraw the soldiers clerks and labvarars that are 
alréady there helping in the impossible task of bu- 
wiilisting a proud and noble race, It is imperative that 
in atonement of that sia—involuatary stn—if for 
nothing else, we must stand ag brother to brother 
with the Mucsalmans in their fight for the honour 
of Islam which is a fight no less for tha liberty of 
the Arabs ihin for tho religious liberty of the 
whole Moslem worll. And having siaued ones we 


may not add to our store of sin by helping in or 
even countenancing the ssading of recruits in that 
unfortunate laad for any purpose whatsoever. 


THE BRITISH GUIANA COLONISATION 
SCHEME. 
(By Mv. H. 8. L. Polak.) 

So far, no public announcement has been made 
of th2 persounel of the Daputation; to be appointed 
by the Goverament of India in terms of tho recom- 
me2ndation of the Select Committes of the Indian 
Legislitive Councit, ta gtocseld to British Guiana 
with the object of investigating on the spot the 
condilions of Indians settled thore. It would seem 
that there is considerable nead of sume such invos- 
tigation, in view of eartyin facts that have,appeared 
ja the local press. It ought to bo noted, in tho 
first pliee, that Mr. J, A. Luckhoo, the principal 


lodian Member of the Colonization delegation to 
Iudia, has resigned his Prosidentship of the British 


It is a dis- | 
grace to our imperial record and may soon be too | 


impostures | 
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| Guiana Indian Association, whoso headquarters are 
'at Georgetown. It will be remembered that Mr 
| Lueckhoo and his Inlian colleagues iysued a pam. 
| phlet purp-rting to be published under the auspices 
of the British Slane Inditn Association, in which 
the Colonization Scheme was strongly recommended, 
Most serious exception was taken by the Associa- 
tion to the wrong use to which itsname had been 
put. It passed a “resolution, which was circulated in 
India, in which the pamphlet was disallowed as 
beiag unaathovised, ard the Ssheme itself was dis-. 
| credited as beiug nota genuine Scheme of coloui- 


oY 
axtion bus one of Labour importation, which is 
quite a diifuront matter altogether, 
| Upon Mr, Luekhoo’s retura to Georgetown, it 


woitld seem fromm newspaper reports that I have 
| received that, he conv ened, in his Gapamey as Presi- 
dent, a meeting of the Association whi he took 
| severely to task for this resolutions He informed 
| the meeting that unless the resolution was rescinded 
| he would have no option but to resign his office 
| as President. After an animated discussion, how- 
| ever, the Association decided that it would not with- 
| draw the resolution, by which it was prepared to 
stand, and as a result, Mr. Luckhoo has been re- 
| placed in the Presidentship by Mr, J. Viapree, a 
' well known loeal Solicitor, who was the Senior Vice 
| President. 
| From this episode, it seems fairly clear that 
| Indian opinion in British Guiana remains hostile to 
the Scheme so eloquently advocated by Mr. Luckhoo, 
and Imay add that I have indspendent evidence, 
both from British Guiana and from this country, 
that the Association’s view of the real character of 
the so called Colonization Scheme is wdll based; 
From certain incidents that have occurred in the 
Colony of late, one is justified in drawing the de- 
duction that everything is not so rosy there as it 
has been represented to be, and that the economic 
situation is far from being as bright as we have 
been ied to believe, For example, on the 17th July, 
909 Indian immigrants returned to India by one 
| steamar. It seems a disproportionately large number, 
| Then, too, writers to the “ Daily Argosy” draw 
| marked attention to the number of homeless and ill- 
| clad begyars of Indian race seen about the streets 
| of Georgetown, and local Indians have started a 
' subscription list to erect a shelter for these doesti- 
| tute people, The “Daily Chronicle” of July 1, re- 
| ports that the whole of the Indian Labourers on 
one estate went on strike for increased wages, They 
complained that they were coerced into working for 
a misorablo weckly pittance of 1.92 Dol. ( women 
1.44 Dol.), and when they rebelled against this, their 
wives were assaulted by tho overseer, It ssems very 
improbable that Indians, coming to the Colony 
under the Colonization Scheme, will fare apprecia- 
bly better than -their countrymen and women al- 
ready there, and having regard to the way in which 
the latter are apparently treated, it would seem 
very desirable that India should hesitate long be- 
| fore sending any more of her children to the Colony, 
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At any rate, it is not a very good advertisement 
for a Colonization Scheme. 

At the present time, there is widespread labour 
unrest in British Guiana, ‘Che British Gaiana Labour 
Union has been organizing strikes in order to demand 
increased waves owing to the higher cost of living, 
and it is @siguificant thing that Jamaican labourers 
are emigrating not to British Guiana, which is alleg- 
ed by the promoters of the Colonizition Scheme to 
be in great need of labour, bat to Cuba, where 
waires are very much higher, lt seema to me that 
there is ample scope for wost cautious inquiry be- 
fore India is conanitted tothe so called Colonization 
Scheme, I do not think that one can compare average 
Indian emigrants with averays British emicrants- | 
The former have nobany powes ful economic organi 
zation for their protection, and, thouvh theoretically | 
there may be racial equality, practice and theory 
are, in these matters, very seldem ia acesrd, espe- | 
cialiy when cmployers and workers ara of different 
race, and the employers are cf the same race as 
the officials. In the eveat of a conilict of interests, 
it is rarely the employers that satter, I think, there- | 
fore, that Indians should hesitate very lony before 
they commit themselves to this scheme, and that | 
they should insist upon a inost searching investiga. | 
tioa of locil conditions and the satisfactory answer: 
ing of certain very obvious questions before even | 
voluntary emigration to the Colony is promoted, 


PANDIT MOTILAL ON LAW COURTS 
AN APPEAL to LAWYERS. 

[ Last week we published, from the able pen of Babu 
Rajendra Prasad who till lately enjoyed leading posi: 
tion on the Patna Bar, a thoughtful ariicla on the state | 
of litigation and legal profession ia fudia. Pandit Motilal . 
Nehru, our respected President of the Airitsar Congress 
and one of the leading lawyers in the country —unques- 
tionably the leading lawyer in his provineé-—has now | 
issued an appeal to the members of his profession whecein, | 
besides exhorting them to make the 07 Covb. of law—courts - 
a complete success and orzanise Pauchyats for arbi. | 
tration, he has described the evils of litigatoin, from his 
long experience of 37 years at the Bar. We publish the | 
appeal in extenso from the Jrdependent—E i. Y¥, T ei : 

There can beno difference of opinion as to the 

. 4 . . in . . . ae - 
desirability of a yoldinyg litioa 102 1 Courts and set- 
tling all disputes by mutua! compromise or 
arvitration, You may be in favour 
the policy of Non-—cc-operation laid 
Caleutta Special Congress, you may 

ot - Ph acc ri f a : 
long toany cl the carrent schools of political thought, 
you may not even be interosted at all in polities 
you cannos, Whatever your position or oecupation in 
life, deny that the nature of the tigation intey 

Eat 5 i 

duced by British laws and encouravcd by the 
: : pe : > ‘ oS 

machinery of British Couris in this country. is res- 

ponsible for some of the greatest evils we suiter from 

I have had the honour of belongiag to the local 
professioa forthe last 37 years and whatever ‘Tis 

& ye. + ‘— ‘ . = . . : ; 
detractors might sry, | malotain that it is gaeond 

Tee a | : , . ee 
ord OL public services, At the same time. 
the fact that the 


private | 
of or against 
down by the 
Or may nob be- 


1 cannot conceal from myself 
moral tong of the profossion has steadily declined 
during: my own ¢xXperi¢nce and that from a S| 
bottom. ‘he leaders have in succeeding years yinhled 
as and more to: the prevailing commercial spirit | 
of the age and have gone on raisine their Fees tak | 
time to ime till they have now reached subi * | 
figures out of all proportion to the nature c thie 
v5 quantity of the work required te by done, Thy 
i 
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j of ico till some four weeks ago, 


Jevery [odian who has met 
| hands of a Earopeva lias cither ial ao enlarged 
| spleen or bis death has turned out to be the result 


| case, $5 Tar as 
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employment of counsel at present partakes of the 
natuve af a contract of hiring which it was never 
intended to be, and the good ole principle that 
counsel’s fees were mere honorariums can only excite 


laughter in these advanced days, A keen competition 
to break all various records in thematter of high 
fees is proceeding between eminent lawyers with 
annual income already running into six figures and 
it is impossibls to say where it will lead to ‘Phe 


' effect of this onthe unfortunate litigants is thus 


“Adalat men 40 
Couet is 


aa 


jitu. so Lara jo hava sa mara.” (Saeesss in 
defeat, defeat is death. ) 
Iam fres to confess that I have taken no sinall 


erisply putin the poprilar saying: 


| partin this competition and indeed was iy the thick 


What contribution 
T have made to the disastrous results so vraphically 
deseribel in the Hiadi saying Icannot tell; but in 
the very nature of things the total output during 
the last 37 years could not bave been iasiguificant, 


| It is perhaps possible in view of modern conditions 
4 *¢ od - 1 . . 
| of life to defend high fees and cite precedents asso- 


ciate! with hononred names but Tam concerusd here 
with the consejueness to the country al large and 
theso in all honesty can only be described as 
ruinous, 

Much the greater evil of the prosent system 
however, i3 the creation of a class of lawyers and 
litigants who but for the excuse afforded by the 
existing machinery of the courts, wenld tiad no 
place in any decent society. ‘Their methods are 
welknown and their ageats infest the precinets of 
almost every court, There ean be no greater con- 
demnation of tha urdinary law court worality than 


} what one often hears when litigants of this class 


npproagh cach other for an ainicable settlement, 


| "We are nob ia the court wy doa’t you teli the 
|trulh ?” is not an uncommon form in which a fact 


alleged by oaa party is challenged by the other. 
Cominy to the courts themseives we all know 
what kind of justize Is to be expected in criminal 
matters uodsr the special proseiure prescribed Lor 
the trial of Europeans. Darins the last 150 years, 
with his death at the 


of a pare accident. Phere has nob beea a single 
[asa aware of murder pure and 
simple, ‘Tus clituex was reashed in the Punjab 
the other day, Atter the travesty of jusiiee we 
have expereneed in that unafortunite proviace, L 
feel thar it is to drag the noble profession in” the 
mire to practise if before courts whiel are the 
ontcoms of an dnrighte us anit oppressive sysbein. 
The disveputable ciass of practitioners | have just 


referrei (9 are but the black sheen you find in 
every toll and under normal Gouuitions it would 
be the business of the profession to drive them 


out, But whea law courts are made sa>dservient 
to the eads of the exe@utive ant such fuaeiioas as 
they cxercise can be suspeaded ac tae sweet will 
and pleasure of adezal or a provincial despot, 
When the cuormides committd iu the name-ot 
law and order are condemned by the British Parlia- 
ment from whieh toe Gourts derive their juris- 
diction, it is time that we ceasal to bave vny thiag 


‘to do with these effete creations of autoeratie power, 


We holl widely divergent views ou _ certain 
public questions, {6 is idls to waste vAhibR tans 
in trying to bring about # coasvasus of opinion on 
these, the beat course is t. agree to ditty till 
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time and eXperieuces show us the wisdom or un- | 


wisdom of the course we have decided to follow. 
Meanwhile Jet us combino our energies and make 


a united and determined cncdeavour to achieve what | 


We are all agreed is worth achieving. 

The inerease of litigation is cue of those evils 
which we are all interested in combating ayvainst, 
1 earnestiv appeal to my countrywen of all shades 
ol political opinion to join ina holy war against 
this evil. More specially appeal to legal practitioners 
of all grades to take their right and proper place 
at the head of the movementand lead the campaiga 
within their respseiive spheres of intluence, By 
duiny sy they would be upholding thy best traci- 
tions of the hvaourabie profession to whieh they 
belony. Let them organise panchayats aud divert 
tu them the ceaseless stream of litigation which 
Hows into the courts. They are nuw in tie midst 
ef the Deschra vacation and ean well afford the 
lime to approach their friends appearing on the 
opposite side and advise the parties to approach 
each other, Open the campaizno on the re-opening 
day of your court after the vacation Ly seeing that 
the number of fresh Jitiyations is cut down with- 
in the narrowest limits and that # lsrge number 
of applications with-drawing pending cases is Bled 
on that day and continues to be Bled day after day, 
Let these casts aud olhers which baye not yet 
gone. ty court be dispesed.of by tho panchayats 


Fe a ON ae 


which you will have erganised by that time. With. . 


in the next few days [ hype to sabinit fur your 
approvals a scheine for the vryanisution of paucha- 
yats and the disposal of busivess before thon. Lie 
werk vf educating the clients and the public should 
however begin at onee. 

‘To those who believe in Non—Uo-operaticu —aud 
their uumber is legion—I say: take your. courage 
in both hands and boyeott the courts. completely 
reyardless of any loss or ipeonvenienca you may 
have to suitur What you now look upon as a loss 
will utidoutediy be the greatest gain of your 
life—yain to yourself wand to the Motherland, A 

c=) 
few of yuu are rich, some are well oil, but the 
vast majority eau hardly rake the two euds” mect, 
‘lo the rich amd tha weli-o!P [say it i ertoimal to 


lw either the oue or the other with the wrongs in- 
flicted on the Motherland remaining unredrossed 
and tbe possibiiiby of similar wronss being re- 


poated ut any time aud time after time 
out a bare subsistouce need only be reminded 
of tho gftaceable truth contained in the well-known 
persian couplet which means whutever is your’ lot 
‘you- hall have it, if you refuse you will be forced 
Lo take it, 


eouti- | 


nuing undiminished, Those who cuu merely eke | ' ; 
i second stages were iu the first of these states and the 


in the Simla Llills, justice 


You may be sure that your country will not) 


forsake you in the hour of your necd, As you are 
aware the All India Covyress Conunitice has started 
a national fund for this a: other purposes con- 


nected with the Non. (o--operation mrovement, Tt is 
your duty tu helpin collecting this fiudl for which 
detailed instructions will scon bo issued, Mean- 
while romember— 


“Tho Giver of daily bread gives tv you His 
wings to fly.” —Morial NERRU. 


| 


bill. men in the 
' those in charge 
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VICEREGAL TRIP TO BAGHI HILLS. 
FORCED LABOUR AND ZOOLUM. 


| We publish below some revelations imade 
Mr. S, E. Stokes, a well-known Aresican 


by 


residant 


of Kotvarh, of incidents of forced labour, 
and zoolun, perpetrated upon the poor farmer 


population_of the Laybi Hills as a resait of thé 
resent Vicereyal trip there. Tlaving some know- 
ledve and experience of the evils ariving out -of 
the tcurs of losser ciligials; in the Révenue, Volies 
and 2. W  Departmeuts, we are nos surprised 
at tha revelations of Mr, Stokes, Alr, Stokes fy 
anxious to be fair aud impartial in his eritisisa of 


the eonditions he witnessed, He thinks they are 
ou the wiiole less exaectins eud more courteous 


thao in the past years,” and that there were “dis- 
tinct indications to make the trip as little burden- 
suine to tho hill-people along the route as possible.” 
We accept Mr. Stokes observation, but we gafinot 
hely poimtiny oub to our readers and asking fhém to 


i judye for themselves what the enormity of distress 


and loss,on acorint of these Sate trips, upoa the pave 
victhus, could be in the past years whea the arranse- 
ments involving the loss and distress described by 
Mr. Stokes below show an attitude “less exacting” 
and ‘more courteous’ than in the past years, and 
“listinet indications that an effort was made to make- 
it ag Jittle bardcusomie ete. as pessivle.” Ed YL] 

As I propose to strongly criticise many features con- 
nected with the trip of the V iceregal Party to Baghi 
demands a few preliminary 
ebservations. 

In the first place it should be pointed oul that there 
ave distinet indisatiuns that an effort was mada to 
make itas little burdensome to the hill people along 
the route as possible. A larger number of mules were 
taken along to carry baggage ete. so that not more 
than 100 coolies were required at any stage for carrying 
load, An otticer accompanicd the party to pay for milk, 
grass and gram used, aud so far as the Viceregal Party 
itself is concerned, we must absulve them from any sus- 
picion of getting these articles without payment. Also 
J gather from conversations with a large number of 
arcas ‘affected, that the attitude of 
ci the arrangements was on the whole 
less exacting and more courteous thamin the past. years. 

Jn the seeond place I desire to make it clear that T 
bave no doubt lis Excelieney himself. was entirely un- 
consciousef tho luss to the people that his Crip has 


; eptailed, though IT cto not admit this ignorance tu: free 


him and other Government oflicials from responsibility, 


The ryute of the Party ran through the States of 
Kenntlesl, WKumarsain, and busvabar. The: first and- 


rest of the time was spent at Narkanda and Bayli in 

Isumarsain and Bushahar respectively. At both those 

places the Viceroy was. IL understand, the guest of 

the Chief in whose State the stage was situated, 
TIME CHOSEN FOR TRIP. 

In spite of the precautions taken, the loss to the 
poverty-stricken hill farmers which this visit has cntailod 
is enormous as I shall presently show, 

In these months-tho most important of in the 
year bo the farmers of tho upper hills the rush of work 
is au yreul thal every laiuute is of the mossy vilal im- 
portance thom. ‘his is the time for autumn 
ploughing and of the sowing of the wiater wheat and 
‘varley, The fields must be gob into condition, plough, 
ed, then sowed with the secoad ploughing while-there 


eoy 


Lo the 


acre onaeammmmamaareten aee cn 
is still moisture enough in the earth for the seed to 
gorminate properly. If there is too little moisture the 
seed will germinate and after coming up will wither be- 
fore the growth of the second. blade, or be caten away 
by grasshoppers, If the tho seed 
will be dormant in the carth until another rain comes, and 
springing up whea it is too late for it to make proper 
growth, will be ‘estroyed by the winter snows, Con- 
sequently, after having got the summer crops in, the 


moisture is still less 


whole of the farmers of the upper hills wait. eagerly for » 


the rain which, coming in the early autumn, makes pos- 
sible the sowing of the wheat and barley crops, and as 
3000 as it comes they expend all their encrgy in getting 
the work completed before the moisture has evuporated. 
So absolutely does this take up their time that the oxen 
have to be grazed by moon-light and at sunrise. The 
other members of the family aro alsuhard at work yather- 
ing in their supply of grass for the winter when grazing 
isimpossivle. This must to largely completed before 
the frosts come as after that it does not retain its strength- 


ening qualities, Other important duties also press upon 


them, which may not be enumerated bere, but which © 


render each moment precious, at the stages whore Ll. EH, 


was, to them. 
RESULTS. 

Such was the time which the Viceregal Pariy chose fur 
its trip into the Hills, and the following were the results:- 

Rain had fallen; the ground was in a condition to be 
worked and everyone was jubilant. The crops would be 
in and well up before wintor, and there was consequently 
the prospect of plenty of wheat and barley in the spriry. 
Then came the urders for the arrangements ab tho stages 
where H. Ji, was to stop. 


Kennthal, on account of tha manorily of its Chiof, is | 


still under the contrul cf a Manager appointed by Govern- 
ment; so the people got eff wore lightly than further up 
the line. Yet, here aiso one man from each house through- 
out the whole community along the line from Vagu to 
Mathiana was set to work getting grass and wood, livery 
one had to contribute milk, and a large number of the 
best cows were requisitioned and kept at the stages for 
the use of those cynnected with the expedition. At onc 
of the staves 1 was Informed there were 25 and at 
another 18 cows, in addition tothe milk which the farmers 
were required to'furnish from their houses, One of thie 
hi}l men, whom I met carrying a load of wood, told me 
with tears in his eyes that he had been detained for abous 
eight days when the party was about to reach Mathiana, 
and expected to lose another five days in preparation for 
their return, “Suh,” he said, “TJ am the only one in ey 
house who can plough und now my fields are lying fallow — 
nut even the first ploughing is completed, vee ground hus 
dried up while I have been detained were, and unless by 
Gods merey we hare another rein, it means slarcution for 
ws went spring.” T asked him if he was getting any 
pay for his services, and he said. “ Vo, it was har.” This 
question I put to at least thirty men along the route from 
Narkanda. to Fague and was assured by all of them that 
though the Sahib had given pay for grass, milk, e1¢., Aot 
a pice of the money received was coming to them. I heard 
also of numerous cases where the ploughing and sowinys 
had come to a stand-still. ss 
DEMANDS ON SERVICES, 

Jn Kamarsain the samo conditions prevailed, but the 
demands on the time and services of the people were 
greatcr anda heavy fine was exacted from those families 
sehich would not send a man, About 300 farmers were 
Kept away from thoir fields at Narkanda to ensure the 
cotafort of the Party from Simla, 


— a 


Uctober 13, 1940. 


1 was not personally at Baghi but have made careful fin 
quiries from people connected with the arrangements, 
Apparently, one wan from cach hcuse in the Tahsils of 
Rampur and Robru had to be present there to minister to 
the Vicerezal Party, I gather that at this place nearly 
2000 farmers were kept from their work, The report is 
that 100 cows of the farmers and alike number of buffaloes 
were stationed there during the visit. The latter of course 
belonging to the Gujars and were probably being paid for, 
but the farmers were receiving no compensation for the 
time lost or articles supplied,and the complaints were deep 
and bitter. One ignorant farmer said to mo “ Aya karen ? 
Sarkar ka na dharm raha na deya.” The people, though 
too down-trodden tv yoice their sufferings, are still capa- 
ble of bitterness. 

Jt may be said that ia all this the fault dues not lie 
with Government but with tho beads of the States in 
which these abuses tovk plase. I utterly deny it, It is the 
fault of Guvernment and of no ono else, The HLill States 
are not caolizghtened Xtates. [t was quite natural with 
their undeveloped seuse of responsibility in such matters, 


‘that they should sacrifice their people to what they con- 


sidered to be the claims of hospitality., Has not history 
in India justified thom in thinking that'tho surest way to 
faveur and advancement lies along just such lines as 
these! ‘The responsibility in these protested and superin- 


| tended Hii State: is Covyernment’s berond all doubt. The 


last word in all matters is that of the Superintendant of 
the Hil State aad tho Vunjab CGoverumeat. It they say 
they have ne right to interfere tu protect the, people 
of these States from such excesses, then thoy have no 


right to draw tribate from tho States, fur this eomes From 


the pockets of the people. 
DirTy OP GOVERNMEND OF FICLALN, 
if Government ‘cllicials say,, that with so much dis- 


. honesty amony petty office holders they cannot control it, 


' great degree. If T were the Superintendent, 
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my reply is that this is not true. They can contro! it toa 
Ilill States, 
I could control it, if I were left on my job for a few years 
instead of a few months, and were allowed to do my duty 
to tho district instead of being made the Head Mate of 
Simla. So could any one else who felt his responsibility 
and has the interests ef the people at heart. The Indian 
Ni ary OP. tee je > of : Mf 
Civil Service is one of the most hfghly paid in the world. 
If they cannot show such a common order of ofliviency 
BY t {; eye } 1] , ae ny bs . me 

they are not worth Kv. pny they are drawing, Also they 
are civil serrwets, Tf Hey are not the servants of the 
people, instruments of their prosperity, then they are of 
no ase ia India. The poassnts of the hills do not exist to 
forward the case and cowfert of IL, bo: any other officials 
high or low, 

t 7 Ce er ° “y 

The system of &ar and beywr in the hills--sg far as it 
applies to pleasure-seekors and others than Officials ad. 
ninistering the District, must go, and goat once. It is 
that which is responsible for the spectacle of thousands 

. . . 

of poor people forced to minister to the comforts und 
pleasures of theso to whom their {nterest haye beon en- 


trusted, at the’cost of thoit owa diskress and loss 
I desire to impress upon the Government that 
this matter they do not do what they have lone acknot 
ledged to be puro justice, the Way will be found to bring 
this evil syst-m cf Begar, for non-¢flivials, and for officials 


not on duty, to anend, It will be do stituts 
and there will be little more delay, ne Constitutionally 


if in 


ne, 
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MALAVIYAJI’S DECISION, 
Not sranpixe ror Election, 

We cancongratulate our, revered leader Pandit 
Madan Mohan Malaviyaji, ourselves and the country 
for the momentous announcement Panditji has made 
that he would not stand for eleeticn to any of the 
Reformed Councils, but would reserve all his time and 
energy to serve the nation from cutside. One reason 
for his taking up this decision is that the bulk of 
his countrymen having decided to boysotf the Coun- 
cils, Pandit}yi thought, he could not eflectively non- 
co-operate with the Government as a member of 


the Council. But this is not the whole reason why he 


hag decided not to enter the Councils, we describe 
it in Panditji’s own word:— | 

The main reason is that the conviction has beon 
growing stronger and stronger within me that the 
highest national interests and honour demand that 
full responsible government shonld be established 
ia India at the earliest possible date. This requires a 
great vational, well dizected and sustained endeavour, 
We have to implant’the conviction cf the supreme 
necessity of Swaraj, and to strengthen or foster it 
where it alrezly exists, in the minds of all our 
people, young and old, men and women, to croate or 
strengthen the belief in our capacity to acbieve it 
and to maintain it and to estabish national nnity of 
thought and acticn aud many other conditions which 
are necessary for the realisation of our object. The 
immensity aud the difficulties of the task are obvious, 
But 1 think that the time has come when we must 
undertake it and what is more, I feel that‘if our 
efforts are properly direcied they must succeed, This 
being my view, 1 cousider it my sacred duty to 
re:erve all the time and energy I cau commaud for 
this great natiouu! object. 1 have, therefore decide.! 
not to enter the new Council. I have not been well, 
of late, so lam ‘going to the Himalayas for tea days. 
1 hope to return to Benares cn tho 27th, and to 
start on a tour in pursuit of the object stated above 
on the Ist of November next. 

Asked if we could achiove Swura, without using 
the weapon uf non-co-vperation, Panditji replied : 

I do not think so, I fear we shall have to 
use some extremo forms of non-co-operation before 
we achieve full responsible government. But the 
time and form of them will require the most care- 
ful consideration, and practical unanimity among 
ali thoughtful men in the country, This, however, 
isa matter for the future. We need not go more 
fully into it at present, 

We hope Panditji will soon be able to resume 
his work with fresh energy and onthusiasm, 


eee ESR 


‘PAULADIA’ OF BRITISH JUSTICES. 

Our readers will remember an instance of 
mock trial quoted by Mr. Gandhi in his article on 
‘The Hallucination of the Law Courts,’ in which an 
English officer was sentenced to the ‘exemplary’ 
punishment of two years’ imprisonfnent for having 
deliberately tortured inoffensive Negroes at Nairobi, 
and caused among other things still-birth in the case 
of a woman and death in the case of a grown up 
Jad. We are indebted to the Fast African Chro- 
niele for earrying td this side of the seas the news 


‘of another instanceof the fairness of British Courts 


and British juries—reckless and inhuman torture 
punished with a camouflaged and ridiculous sentence 
of 3 months imprisonment, We are not lovers of fines 
and long imprisonments for others, nor do we think 
thoy repay for the wrong or injury done to the aggrie- 
ved parties. Buthaving regard tothe enormity of 
the sentences were the parties in the casé reversed, 
‘camouflaged,’ and ‘ridiculous’ would be very mild 
terms, As to the story, we shall let the “Chronicle” 
describe it:— 

Another ex-army captain, named H. M. Harries 
has been brought before Mr Justice Sheridan at 
Nakuru charged with “causing grievous hurt” to a 
dumb native boy by flogging him so that he had 
to be earried by his friends to hospital on a stretcher 
and lay there for five weeks. ‘Lhe captain ino his 
own evidense said: 

On June 10 the boy was brought before him 
and was told he would get 20 lashes. Kani tied. 
him to a waggou, but after two strokes, he was 
untied and laid oa the grouud He (Harries) then 
gave him 17 euts end then noticing the skin was 
breaking stopped. The boy sat down and after- 
wards stood up—the whole beatiug took ten minutes 
at the most, He had no intention of causing griev= 
ous hurt and “‘the beating was a perfectly normal 


one.” He had never known a beating have such 


an effect. 

The native evidencs was that the boy was flog: 
god by Uarries all over the hoad, facs, and body 
with a kibokc; a witness said he counted a hundred 
lashes, he jury brought in a verdict of “simple, 
not grievous hurt” aud added ao rider that Harries 
received extreme provocation, Tho Judge, ragrotte | 
he could not give effect to the jury's rid-r as in his 
opinion the beating was brutal and excessive, He 
sentenced Harries to three wentia rig rous jmpri- 
sOuincUt, 
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FROM RIDICULE. TO——? 
( By M. KX. Gandhi) 

It will be admitted that non-co-operation has 
passed the stage of ridicule. Whether it will now 
be met by repression or respect remains to be seen. 
Opinion has already been expressed in these 
columns that ridicule is an approved and civilized 
method of opposition, The viceregal ridicule though 
expressed in unnecessarily impolite terms was uot 
open to exception, 

But the testing time has now arrived, In a civi- 
lized couatry when ridicule fails to kill a move- 
ment it begins to command respect, Opponents 
meet 16 by respectful and cogent argument and the 
mutual behaviour of rival parties never becomes 
Vislent, Maca party seeks to convert the other or 
draw tbe uncertain element towards its side 
pure argument and reasoning, 

Tere is little aoubt now that the boyeott of 
the ceuacils will be extensive if it is not com. 
picte, The students have become disturbed. Impor- 
tant instibutions may any day become truly 
natioual, Pandit Motilal Nehru’s great renuncia- 
tion. of a legal practice which was probably second 
to nobody’s is by itself an event calculated to 
chanyo ridicule into respect. It ought toset people 
thinking seriously about their own attitude, There 
must be sometbiag very wrong about our govern- 
ment—to warrant the step Pundit Motilal Nehru 
has taken, Post-graduate students have given up 
their feliowships, Medical students have refused 
to appear for their final examination. Non-co- 
operation in these circumstances cannot be called an 
iuane movement. 

Hither the Government must bend to tho will of 
the people which is being expressed in no unmistak- 
able terms through non-co-operation, or it must 
attempt to crush the movement by repressidy. 

Any force used by a government under auy cir- 
cumstance is nob repression, An open trial of a 
person accused of naving advocated methods of 


by 


| 


violence is not repression, Every State has the 
right to put down violence by force. But the trial 
cf Mr. Zafar Ali Khan and two Moulvis of Pant- 
pat shows that-the Government is seeking not to 
put down or prevent violenco but to suppress eX- 
pression of opinion, to prevent spread of disaffection. 
‘his is repression, The trials are the beginning 
of it. It has not still assumed a virulent form but 
if these trials do not result iu stilling the propagands, 


| it is highly likely that severe repression will Le 


resorted to by the government. ; 

The only other way to prevent the spread of 
disaffection is t0 remove the causes thereof. And 
that would be to respect the growing respons of 
the country to the -programme of non-co-operation. 
It is too much to expect repentance and hamility 
froma goverament intosicated with syccess and 
power, 

We must therefore assume that the second stage 
in the Government programme will be represrion 
growing in violenée fa the same ratio as the pro- 
grees of non~co-opération. And if the movement sur- 
vives repression, the day of victory “of truth 1s 
near, Wo must then be prepared for prosecutions, 
punishments even upto deportations, We must evolve 
the capacity for going on with our programme 
without the leaders. That means capacity for self- 
government, And as no government in the world 
can possibly put a whole nation in prison, it must 
yield to its demand or abdicate in favour of a go- 
vernment suited to that nation. 

It is clear taat abstention from violence and 
persistence in the programmo are our only and 
surest chance of attaining our end. 

The government has its choice, either to respeat 
the movement cr to try to repress it by barbarous 
mothods, Our choice is either to succumb to re- 
pression or to continua ‘in spite of repression, 


NECESSITY OF DISCIPLINE. 
( By M. K. Gandhi) 


I have already remarked upon my experiences 
of want of method and discipline in Madras. The 
same want is beiag noticed during the tour in the 
Rohelkbund, Everywhere there is chass and dis- 
order not for want of men but because of volunteers 
without training, They are called upon to handle 
a situation and crowds that are unprecedented, 
Tbere is more noise and bustle thax work, 

Maulana Shaukat Ali is the indefatigable 
organiser, HUe-wants to satisfy all parties and 
therefore pa¢ks too many events in any programme 


he arranges, ‘To take only one instance, He ac- 
cepted for cne single day a motor ride from 
Aligarh to Hathras, thencs to Etah and fronr 


Etah to Kasgunj with the prospect of a slow night 
journey from Kasgung to Cawnpore. The motor 
ride covered a distance of 90 miles, After a trying 
meeting of workers at Aligarh early in the morning, 
we got into our motors at 945 a. M. and reached 
Hathras at about 11 4,M. The sun was burning 
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hot und fierce. The inevitable noisy procession was | mised goa) if the nation in extravagant affection 


there. It was followed by a huge meeting in- | wastes its servants by encroaching upon their hours 
volving an intolerable strain on the voice of the | of needed rest. We must therefore cease to hold 
strongest speaker. We however got for our pains | nocturnal demonstrations. We must have considera- 
resignaticns of three honorary magistracics. We tion for the feelings of the lowest of our fellow 
motcred theneo to Etah. There was a little more | beings. We must not disturb the rest of a train 
order there than at Hathrae. Soon after finishing | load of passengers. We must learn to transmute 
Etah we motored to Kasgunj. We had accidents | our love for:our heroes into unquenchable energy 
during the journey, the cars refusing to | and useful action, Love that is satisfied with 
move. With difficulty we reached Kasgunj | touching the feet of its hero and making noise at 
Maulana Shaukat Ali and his companions not | him is likely to become parasitical. Such love 
reaching: in time for the train. We had several | ceases to be a virtue and after a time becomes a 
resignations at Ktah, The meeting at Kasgunj | positive indulgence and therefore a vice. The greatest 
for its enormous size was well managed but not | task before the nation today is to discipline its de- 
without difficulty. Touching the feet has become | monstrations if they are to serve any useful purpose, 
aD uncontro!labie performance causing much waste | Non-co-operation is not designed to create hatrel 
of time and involving danger when it is resorted et to purify the nation to the point of rendering 

| 
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to in the midst of a large crowd. it procf against injurious aggression whether from 
But the most wretched experience was the within or from without. Non-co-operation to be 
night journey from Kasgunj to Cawnpore. 1t was | effective must be prevented by co-operation between 
Thade most uncomfortable by crowds attending at | all the units composing this great and ancient people. 
eviry station, They were every where iusistent and Let us begin by co-operating with our loved ones, 
assertive. ‘l'une noises they made in order to 
wake me up were piercing and heart-rending. 1 
was tired, My head was reeling and was badly 
in want of rest. In vain did Mrs. Gandhi and others 
plead with the crowds for self-control and silexce, ( By M. K. Gandhs ) 
The wore they implored, the more aggressive the I gladly reproduce in another column an open 
crowds became, It was a tug of war between her letter sent to me by Miss Normanton- I do not 
and the crowds, The latter would put on the light know the lady save by her writings in India whilst 
as often as she put it off, Ifche put up the shutters | it was being edited by her, Her views on non-co- 
the crowd iwmediately put them down.,I1 was rest- operation are refreshingly strong and her unqualified 
ing, did they want me to die a premature death ? support of the boycott of the reformed Councils 
Tlie -answer, wasGeMMeone many miloh to tides ought to prove consoling to the waverers. But I 
darshan and darshan they must have. I had hard-— would ask my reader not to overweigh the effect 
eed my heart aud refused to move till it was of the boycott on the British public or the League 
daybreak, But there was not a wink of sleep for of Nations lt is better for us to rivet our atten- 
any cf ux during the whole of that niyht. It was tion on Our own duty irrespective of the effect 
&® uLique cemonstration of love run mad. An ex- of its performance on outside opinion. We have 
pectant and believiug peuple groaning under misery overestimated the effect of our action on British 
and insult believe that 1 have a message of hope public opinion and in doing so have often damaged 
for them. [hey come from all quarters within | the true interests of the nation, At the same time 
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walking reach to meet ie, Miss Normanton’s argument appears to me to be 
As 1 co believe that I have a message of hope perfectly sound. 
aud certain deliverance but—? What will however interest the public more are 


perhaps her views on the British Committee. 1 do 
not know the merits of the controversy she dis- 
cusses, But apart from the merits, her views on the 
constitution of the Committee would appear to ba 
original, I entirely associate myself with hor re- 
mark that a British Committee, to ba true to the 
name, should be composed exclusively of the British 
people and financed by them, It is then more likely 
to exert inftuence on British public opinion than now. 
In any case we would then have areal index of 
the British interest in Indian affairs, I endorse Miss 
| Normanton’s views about the newspaper India also, 


Yes, Itis a big BU T. Thereis no deliver- 
ance and no hope without sacrifice, discipline aud 
self-contrcl, Mere sacritice without discipline will 
be unavailing. How to evulve discipline out of 
this habitual indiscipline? Nut certainly by the 
British bsyonet or the British hypocricy, Tne Bri- 
tish cflicials have no affection for this loving and 
phenomenal demonstration of a peaceful and peace- 
loving people. They would-put it down if they 
could, by barbarous exhibition of force even as Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer tried and ingloriously failed, 


But if this demonstration cannot be put down | The paper costs much more than it is worth. Its 
by force, it cannot also procure Swuraj for India | influence on English opinion is practically nothing 
uness regulated und harnessed for national good. | and it is an indifferent vehicle of English opinisu 
There are in it all the elements of success as well | for India’s enlightenment, Its only value therefore 


aa of self-destruction, It cannot lead to the pro- | gonvists in its parliamentary reporta which cau be 
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received and distributed by the All India Congress 
Committes with very little cost. An enterprising 
newspaper could take over that duty any day and 
make it a paying venture. And now that we have 
embarked on non-co-operation and are determined 
to become self-reliant, it would be more consistent 
for us to disestablish the critish -Comm#ttee and 
oja’ It would save a needless waste of public 


stop ‘In f 
r attention mgra towards our- 


money and turn ou 
selves, 
Tt is net easy fer ne to reconcilé myself to the 
alternative suggested by Miss Normanton viz. that 
we thould have a kind of au advisory committee or 
an edvi or or resident in London to help the pro- 
pored rritish Committee with suggestions, IT would 
far rather concentrate all our attention and all our 
best worker: on work in Incia. The harvest is truly 
yich ard the Jabourers are few. We can ill-spare 
a sincle worker for foreign work. It will be time 
tat = a =s . = 
for us to consicer the prop icty of sending a re 
presentative abroad after we have created a per- 
manent impression in India itself by substantial and 
solid work, 
We are in po session of further evidence, which 
we have received from another esteemed corres- 
pondent in London in connection with the very uusa- 
tisfuctory condition of the newspaper ida, The total 
eireulati n of India, our correspondent iaforms us 
is 5,00 cnl (1) 220 iu G ea’ Britian, the resi ia India. 
' was £ 4-17-0 (!) only while the 


Last year’s inc.me ) 
Pe cditure for the current year 1s estimated to 
$33.00. This is buw our correspondent puts it: 


naintenence of IJndia we pay—that is the 
See ache in India pay—& 1800 a year, out of which Mr, 
Syed Hussain as Editor-Sectretary gets £ 500 a year with 
effect from October 1, Mr. Fenner Brockway as co—Kditor- 
Secretary gets £ 550, Mr. G. P. Blizzand as Seeretary 
£ 400, the typist £ 159, clerk & 150, 
The paper has had a chequered career but was never 
a success from the propogandist point of view. Ithas never 
had uw constructive pulicy. To squander £1800 ona3dd. 
weekly with a circulation of 500, and to spend anotber 
£ 1500 on ostablishment charges, £3300 in ali, looks like 
reckless extravagence.—bd, ¥. I. ] 
SST 


MINISTERIAL SUBTERFUGE. 


visit of the Prince ot Wales having been 


ane d, for reasons of health, the King’s uncle, 


oe Duk of Connaught will arrive early 
December next +) carry oul. the work of 
inauguration of aine reformed Councils. But 
the boycott of the Councils by popular 


leaders being very nearly complete, the fuuction 
of the Rogal deputy loses all its significance from the 
people's point of view, The Royal visit at this tima 
ig no» hiwever intendel to perform this formal 
function only, The British ministers snd the Uovern- 
ment of L.dia indee t moan throush the Dake’s 
recepti.n lie-e to cortify to the world the popularity 
of ther Gov-rn.neni, Lf then our protests against 
Goverumo stat crimes are sincoere,We must see t hat this 
crafty subterfuge tails. Our vittues of hospitality 
and loyalty which are really atove cuspicion should 
not be allowed to be misconstrued iutu contentment 
ov servility It should not be forgotten that we are 
often held to ridicule fur our extravagant 1deas 
about loyaky. Aneminent writer from thé Rcund 
Table grou, has contrarted our ideas of monarchy 
with ‘enli-htened’ Rritieb netions, We hold monarehy 


as a divine institution, a sacred office, whereas, says 
that writer, they in England regard the King as the 
hereditary president of a commonwealth. To our 
ignorance of this British notion of loyalty, all our 
loyal demonstrations, made in and out of season, are 
attributed. It will be an exhibition of a sad want 
of reasonableness and ccurage in us if we receive or 
join in receiving the Duke of Connaught with 
hospitalities which tho Royal visits have in the past 
commanded from us. When we are groaning uader 
the insults the British ministers have heaped on us, 
how can it consistently lie in our mouth to say 4 
word of weleome to the Duke whom those very 
ministers have urged to gail to India? This is not 
the first time that such a use is made of the Royal 
family to sugar over the devilish deeds of ministers, 
A similar attempt was made in the ease ef Ircland 
iu 1885. And Mr. Parnall’s opinion on this oec.:sion 
is of striking interest. He wroteto the ‘Unie 
Treland.” 

“You ask for my views regarding the visit of the 
Princa of Wales. In reply I desire to say that if the 
usages of the constitution existed in Ireland as they do 
in England, there wouid, to my judgment, be no incoa- 
sistency in those who believe in the limited monarchy as 
the best form of government taking a suitable partin 
the reception cfthe Pricoe. Bat in view of the fact 
that tke constitution has never been administered in 
Ireland according to its spirit and precedents, that the 
power of the crown as wielded by Earl Spencer and other 
Viceroys is despotic and unlimited to the last degree, and 
that in the presoné instance the royal personage is to be 
used by the two Hogliss political partiesin Ireland for 
the j;urpose of injuring and insulting the Nationalist 
party, and of impeding if possible their work, J fail to 
see upon what ground it cau be claimed from any lover 
of constitutional government under a limited monarchy 
that the Prince is entilled to a reception from the in- 
dependent and patriotic people of Ireland, or to any 
recognition of officials, and landowners, and place hunters 
who fatten upon the poverty and thisfortunes of the 
country. et me suggest:a parallel. Would it be tol. 
erated in England fora moment ifthe Government for 


their own party purposes, on the eveof a general elcotion, 
were to use the Princo’of Wales as an electioneering 
agent in any section of the country, and were to send 
him upon aroyal progress in order to embarrass their 
political opp»aents } The breach of constitu-cional privilese 
becomes still graver whea we consider that it is the 
mai¢ch of a nation whic. is now sought to be impeded in 
fruition of a long struggle and of many sacrifices which 
the adventitious aid of this royal visit is eulisted to in- 
jure. I have, however every confidense that uur people 
having been suitably forewarned will not allow their 
hospitable nature wd cordial disposition to carry them 
into any attitude which might be taken as one of con- 
donation for the past, or satisfaction with the present 
stats of affairs. ” 


_ We too, fecl sure to repeat what Parnell said of 
bis countrymen Our “people also having been fore- 
warned, nay forearmed by boyeotiiag the very cons. 
titution which the Dake is coming to inaugurate, 
will respectiully but firmly not allow their hospi- 
table nature and co; dial disposition to carry them 
into any atiitude which migut be taken as one of 
condonation for the past unmitigated wrongs, or 
satisfagtion with the present atate of affairs a 


a 
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MADRAS LETTER. 
Non-Co-OPERATION, 

The Sourashtras of Madura city are the biggest 
and most important among its communitigs. 1’ am 
indebted to Mr, Kundu Krishnayyar, one of the 
many public spirited voluntary workers among them 
for the following instructive information, The 
Sourashtra Varnashrama Dharma Sabha has divided 
the Sourashtra quarters of the city into 14 divisions; 
each division being in charge of a committee of 
twelve persons including a president and a secretary. 
The duties of the Division Committees include en 
quiry into evory grievanco, arbitration in all dis- 
putes of a minor character and disposal of all money 
claims, A central court of sixty members has been 
constituted, out of which branches of ten members 
are chosen by lot to serve iu turn, with authority 
to sit in Sanco, a quorum being fixed for a lawful 
bench. All disputes not disposed of by the Divisional 
Committees, and all appeals, are heard and concluded 
by this Central Court. A corps cf workers has been 
formed for direction and Policing work. Every unit 
of 12 workers is uader a captain ani ths whole 
corps is under the orders of. the Secretary of the 
Varanashrama Dharma Sibha, The Police corps now 
numbers 250. All Sourashtras resident in Madura 
city and above the age of eighteen are eligible for 
membership of the Sabha, Upto now, tho Sabha 
has enrolled 3000 members. Every member pays an 
annual contribution of one Rupee. So far 400 cases 
have been fioally settled by the Sabta’s courts. 

The Sabha’s pracharals are carrying ona vigor- 
ous and continuous propaganda, 

Elections. 
The Non-co-operators have roused the electorate, 


YOUNG INDIA, 
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Meetings are held everywhere, and judging from the - 


huge gatherings at non-co-operators’ meetings, it is 
clear that it is only w question of timo which way 
the electorate will answer the issue: National 
honour, Hindu-Muslim fraternity, and Swaraj, or 
fraternity with the Government that has ivflicterl 
the greatest wrongs and fransferred subjects, Govern- 
ment Ba:lot box or-no-vote declaration. 


AN OPEN LETTER 
FROM 
MisS HELENA NORMANTON 
( Ex-editor of * India ” ) 
22 Mecklenburgh Square W. C. 
September 15th 1920, 
Daar Mr, Gandhi, 

Asa convert from the polar opposite to Non-Co-ope- 
ration, I venture to send you a few observations upon 
that policy, and do soin the form of an open letter to 
you, becausert has been my high honour and serious ¥es- 
pousibility until recently to edit ‘‘Tudia”, the oificial 
organ of the Indian National Congress, Hence it is possi- 
ble that the reasons by which I have boen led to you: 
policy maz have soma little iaterest for believers in 


Indiaa Self Government. 
As late as Dovember 1919: 1 was upon the whole a 


hesiteting belie-er in Ladian co-operation with the 


) 


—. 


Government of India Act. Its grave inadequacy had heen 
borne in upon me in the course of sedulous attendances 
at all the Joint Select Committee sessions and at the 
Debates in Commons and Lords, but it seemd tome that 
if India held aloof from it, ‘her lack of onthusiasm might 
be construed by the world at large as an apathetic and 
oriental unfitness for democratic political life. When, 
however, the news of the Punjab Tragedy was released 
on December 13th last after long months of concealment, 
it kecame obvious that India could only co-operate with 
any dignity upon two conditions, viz :— 

(1) That Britain should redeem her own honour and 
make amends by sternly proportioned measures of justice 
upos the Punjab cffenders. 

(2) That as an earnest of good will and appeasement 
towards afflicted Mahomedan India she should use her 
undoubted predominance in the Supreme Council to obtain 
as lement terms va possible to vauquished Turkey. It was 
aspecial case for special treatment. It was the 
numerically greatest Mahomedan power dealing with the 
Spiritually supreme one. 

Neither of theae two conditions has been observed. 
Tho Punjab arch-offenders have eyen been praised and 
thor commander is still Secretary-of-State for India, 
Turkey has been harshly dealt with. s 

It bas become thercfore the duty of every loyal 
Indian to do whatever he can to prove that he will 
not in servility lick the hand that has lashed hig. 
A zeal to work the reforms, which leave the Central 
Goveraonient untouched in its tyrannical powers 
inmediately after the greavest dem nstration of. that 
tyranny, the express denial in Parlisment ofa 
Charter of Raghts, and the degradation of the 
Kuuilatat, would be treachery +o the very soul of India 
or of any nation fit for liberty. It is quite poasible thas 
Indis’s Non-co-operation will be misrepresertted and 
wisconstrued for a time, but that is a risk she must take. 


The penalty ef political courage has ever been mis- 
construction, 


I foreshadow, however, a graver. risk than misconstruo- 
tion and slander. It is that you will have followers who 
will cause confusion in the eyes of outside nations, by 
adopting the easy and less vital elements in your policy 
in order te camouflage their non-adoption of the one 
essential thing. Zhe crux of the whole matter is absten- 
tion from working the newCouncils under the Government 
of India Act. I write this in ignorance of any detailed 
knowledge of what part or parts of your policy the 
Special Congress has just adopted, but a child could have 
foroseeu that the self seekiag typ2 of politizal climber 
would be willing enough for others to renounce their titles 
or refrain from entering *the army or Police—he him- 
stlf could easily enough renounce such a career !—and 
would like well enough any sort of non-co-operation whieh 
did not interfere with his own personal aivancement, If 
there bo any such, these would be tue ones who would 
seil the pass into the enemy’s hand- Why? Because in 
political strategy one must always consider what the 
enemy desires and not do it; also what the enemy does 
not desire and do tiat. It is ovious that Britnin’s faco 
would be saved by even half a dozen prominent Con- 
sressmen who would enter the Legislative Councils. 
1 therefore earnestly Lope that until the conditions 
noted above are fulfilled, no Indian worth the name 
will sell his country fora pin or two of power, 
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phesy that any who do so will not long retain the re-, 
speot of the Congress, tut will soon be as much a laughing- 
~stock in India as in England, And I hope that political 
alive to the danger of any policy whereby 


ladia will ba 


one province or constituency might co-operate whilst 
another might not, Such a-course would merely prove 
India not to be a nation and would adorn the imperialistic 
motto “ Divide ot impera ” with fresh possibilities. 

Tt is quite possible that ultra~reactionary opinion was 
brought to consent to the passage of tha Act by the con- 
sideration that the ( pretended) self government of India 
would achieve another vote far the British Empire upon 
tia Teague of Nations’ governing authority. The mask 
could bo torn from this pretencds oaly if India solidly 
proved by completz Non-Co-cperation that she did not 
assert to the denial of self vovernment by opening it in 
its hollow outer forms. If she works the Act, with what 
sonsistency car she ever demonstrate its futility to the 
Lvague of Nations’ Tribunal ? 

It is quite a question whether Non-Co-operation does 
no: losivally entrain the winding up of the British Com- 
mittee of the Congress, in its present form. With what 
self-respect can India continue to maintain her propazan-: 
dist activities in Nagland, at any rate as things ara now! 
That the former head of the Congress Executive in Lon- 
don, the most stalwart champion of constant advance in 
Indian policy that I know, should have been superseded 
by a new chairman who is an avowed and ardent co-ope- 
vationist has been the main reason of my resignation of 
ine editorship uf “India,” for I feel the position would 
u > simply absurd, the paper to speak with one voice and 
chairman with another, India would probably achieve 
votter results ab less costs by sending her representa- 
tive men to arouse a sistorly sympathy aud agitation in 
the sclf{-governing Dominions than by giving a fictitious 
importange to whatever small groups of Indians may be 
fortuitously residant in London at any 


a3 


given moment. 
Speaking from a long andinner experience of the propa- 
ganda conducted by suffrage and othor societies, I estimate 
that Indiaa Congress propaganda in England obtains about 
throe shillings worth of value for every pound 
expondei, Even the newspaper ‘Tnodia” is toa large ex- 
teat wasted effort, because of a lack of applicativa of 
scientific distributive principles due presumably to lack of 
knowledge upon the business and directorial side of the 
paper withtheexception of the superseded Chairman, Dr. 
Clark The mere faod that Mr. B. G. Horniman has never 
been allowed to join the Directorate and that his nomima 
tion by Dr. Clark for honorary office in the Committee 
was turned down shows which way the wind blows in 
London. 

Whenever a Tilak, e Gandhi, a B. C, Pal, a Lajpat Rai, 
a Madhava Nao, a Rangaswami Iyengar, a Mrs. Naidu or 
any really eminent and capable Indian orator or statesman 


may visit Eagland, there will always be a public ready to 
hear them, and the existence or non-existence of the pre- 
sont Jiritish Committee would not affect that in any way. 
But I have strongly felt for some time that what is really 
yequired in England isa group of. eminent Britons united 
by an ardent love of the cause cf India and ready to de- 
monstrate it by financially meeting their own committee's 
expenses, Advice could be freely sought from the All- 
India Congress Committee and from eminent Indiau Con- 
grossmen, but its status with regard to the Congress 
should be of parallel not of subservient rank, T} should 
be able to offec gonerous ond indepennent advice and» 


| 
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another-—ani be really a British Committee, on the alert. 
for the advancement of India’s good, able to speak with 
authority and to command respect. Upon such a body 
eminent British menand women could serve with diguity 
and not merely lénd the hollow lustre of an absentee 
membership to a rubber-stamp body. It would be essen- 
tial that if any Indian Consultative Board in London 
should co-operate with it, it should be purely in an advi- 
sory capacity, entirely without power to regulate its 
personnel at elections, otherwise even such a regenerated 
British Committee would become merely a field for in- 
trigue. For the British Committee, Indians should be 
ineligille, except upon the salaried staff, where they could 
bainvaluable. But the day has probably gone by for a 
mixed body, avewedly dependent upon Congress funds to 
exert any marked effect upon British opinion, and it is 
questionable whether the present system—I attack no 
individual—does not to some extent cheapen rather than 
raise Congrass prestige in England. One definite execu- 
tive Indiaa agent of the Congress could probably transact 
whatever little business woul: remain afver that dignified 
withdrawal from London which wonid ke the logical co- 
rollary of Non-co-operation. 

In conclusion I would reiterate that my whole-hearted 
congratulations and goodwill go out to the Indian Natio- 
.nal Congress for its adoption of a strong policy, but that, 
for that policy to have any success whatever in starting 
the British miad, Non-co-operation with the new Legisla- 
tive Councils is essential, vital and imperative. Nothing 
else will be taken seriously outside India. 

Yoursino love forthe Indian cause 
HELENA NORMANION, 
(Ex~editor, “Jnp14.”) 


THE PRESENT POLITICAL SITUATION 
AN LNTERVIEW with Mr. C. F. ANDREWS. 
The fullowing interview with Mr. C. I. Andrews was 
taken by a representative of the “Search Light” on the 
journey to Daltonginj where he bas been presiding over 


. the bilar Students’ Conterenca. 


Q.—What do you think of the present pelitieal 
situation 3 

A.—I am not a politician, and always make mis- 
takes, if IT enter into details on political matters. My 
whole life bas been spont on education and my chief study 
has besn the study of Elistory. This makes it easiest for 
me to deal with great principles rather than with details 
and methods, which make up so. great a part of modern 
politics. 

().—Can you, then, give our readers any of the prin- 
ciples yu have arrived at in India iteelf andin the coarse 
of your journeys abroad t 

A.—T hold very strong views about the present British 
positi:m in India, 

() —May I ask what those views are? 

British Rute UNMASKED, 


A.—.\san historian, I have been convinced thai the 
British rele has never rested on force alone, and can never 
rest on force alone. ‘his of course is quite elementary but 
it needs again aad again restating. Tt is absurdly un- 


| thinkable that a fow thousand foreigners could boid down 


320,000,000 people by naked furce. Nevertheless in the 
last two years thisfundamental principle hasbeen tlagrant- 


ly devied in prectice, We have witnessed parts in India 


we ob alt if | as well as F 
peed be, cocasional critivism, as one true friend may to | held dowa. 


g¥pt, Jreland and Mesopotamia being forcibly 
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The moral resistance against this has Leon immediats 
in ol these countries, This is the simple meaning of thi 
Egyptian National movement, the Sian Fein Movement 
in Ireland and tho Satyagrah Movement in India. They 
have ajl bebn primarily great moral protests against this 
use of naked force by the British. 

Q.—What then, as a2 historian do you regara as ue 
future Government of India? What will happen to put an 
end once and fcr all, to this Rule by naked foree over 
320,000,000 pvoplo ? ; 

A.—Personally afier spending some suouths in the 
Punjab closely investigating what has happened and after 
seeing the treatment of Indians in almost every part of 
tho British-Empire where they resido abroad, I have 
come to the final conviction that India lias no longera 
true und honourable place within the British Mmpire. She 
must, in the near future be not loss free and independent 
than Egypt. It would be quite ridiculous for Egypt to be 
free and independent, and India to be subject and de- 
pendent. | 

;Ractait Poisoy. 

Q.—Bvt would not the idea of Home lula or Self 
Government within the Empire he sufficient for India? 

A.—No. I'or the simple reason that it always breaks 
down in practice. It is a camouflage and nothing else. 
There is not a single self-govening dominiva (such as 
South Africa, Canada, Australia ete.) within the British 
Empire which does not repudiate in every astion they 
take,-however much they may pass. pious resolutions of 
‘reciprocity at Imperial Conferences. Look at South Africa 
from which I have just returned. The Government of 
South Africa is now doing its best to induce not only in 
dentured Indians, but even South African born Indians 
to leave the country. There is an almost universal Anti- 
Indian agitation, whese cue object is to drive svery Indian 
out of Sonth Africa. Is there the vory slightest idea of a 
common brotherhood within the Empire when this is the 
treatment of ludians 1 Or, tako again Hast \frica,—hardly 
» single Englishman there is willing to admit that Indians 
can be politically aad socially their equals. 1Lo very ideais 
to thew unthinkable. I te!] you plainly and biuntly as far 
as my exper:ence goes, there is no part ot -\frica, whore 
Indians are less welcome than within the british Empire. 
T have seen with my own eyes the difference cf treatment 
in Portugese Nast Airica aad in British Last Africa. 1 
have lived in both places. Tam nos speaking from hear- 
tay but from close personal observations. {n Portugese 
Kast Africa, [odians are treated as gentlemen. In british 
Hast Africa they aro aubjected every day to petty daily 
insult. They are made to feel their own inferiority of 
position every moment of their lives. 

Q.—But will not this state of things within the British 
Empire soon change for the better? 

A.—Impossible. It is growing rapidly worse from day 
today, and almost evory Englishman who comes out 
fresh from Home, gets infected with this racial poison, 
I have hoped against hope for ten years. I have had 
this conviction silently forming in my mind all that time. 
I have not spoken simply becauso I had been hoping 
against hope for a change. I cannot tell you how 
ardently I havo hoped for it and T hayo worked for it 
also, With great eagerness I fully reported in the Indian 
Dress all favourable signs of a chango which I noticed in 
Australia and Newzoaland and elsowbere, and I tried 
my utmost to bring about more friendly relation with 
India, But since the war, things have got rapidly worse, 
Even a distant piace like Newzealand where in 19171 
found oa friendly spirit, has now started bitter anti- 
Indian agitation. 

Q.—How do you account for all this! 
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Bruty Pores, 

A.—-What vou havo to rcalise is that avery whero 
“Moralo” has terribly deteriorated in the war. England 
has conquered by forco, but the use of unscrupulous naked 
ruthless forco such asthe war developed bas morally 
undermined our character. Witness the sccret treaties 
with their unscrupulous iniperialism. Witness the starva- 
tion blockads of Central Europe and its ruthlessness, 
Witness the wilful breaking of promises made to Syria 
and Arabia and Turkey. Witness the present infan ous 
use ef naked brute force to secure the oil wells in Meso- 
potamia, These things 
awful remisis. 

().—But these things have been chiefly the fault of 
the British Politicians at home} What has happered 
in the British colonies abroad } 

A.—-Yhe same “Brute Force” ideas have spread out 
there also. 


cannot happen without an 


But there is something even mcre -sericus, 
It is the growth of anew world religion,-the religion of 
the White lace. At present it has only seriously in 
fected the Britis coloniesand America with its poison, 
but it may very easily spread to TFrarce and other 
European racesand becomo a kind of challenge of the 


White Rase to the rest of the civilised and uncivilised 
world, 


Q.—Would you explain? I donot quite understand, 
Ae pakke 33 Africa. The Religion of the “White 
Race ius Lecome there a passion. 


(- 
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It colours almost 
every action of life. You hardly ever hear tke word 
“Snglishman.’ ‘Tho one word used is ‘white man’, This 
religien has its own ritual, It lashes itself to fury in 
dcfenee cf the ‘white women’ bat nothing whatever is 
exid about tho things the ‘ whiteman ” does to the women 
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the other races. Tho iniquity of tho whole thing cries 
to Ileavyen, All other races must be mado into hewers 
of wood, and drawers of water, in order that the “White 
tace” may occupy regions of the earth whioh never be- 
longed to this race at all, and never ought, to belong to 
it, What you hve to understand is that this religion of 
of the “ White Nace ” has become a blood thirsty, fanati- 
cal aud irrational creed, for which strangely enough men 
will reckless!y die. It is an intolerant and persecuting 
passion, 

().—-lave you seen its efizots ? 

A.—Yes, I have seen them everywhore. I have seen 
them in Australia where thousands of people at publio 
meetings grow wild and almcst delirious over ‘White 
Australia.” I have ceen them in Fiji, where the ‘ White” 
planters have only one idea viz. uhat of keeping the 
Indian in his proper place. I have seen them in South 
Africa whera Indians are treated quite definitely as on 
inferior race. I have seen theminthe Malaya Penin- 
sule, in Singapore and Hongkong. Above all I have 
scen them (most painfully céen them) in British East 
Africa. That instence of East Africa has appeared to 
me tobe the test case, It has shown that the theory 
of the Indian equality within the British Umpire has 
utterly broken down. ‘There is no such thing, 

Q——Here yor scen such things of this new religion 
of the “White Race” in India itself ? 

A.—Yes. I have, As I told you, I was in the Punjab 


last year, In that part of India this passion of white 
supremacy has increased in the most sinister manner, 
One small sign of this, which shows whi:sh way the 
wind is blowing, is the use of the word “Waiteman” by 
Englishmen of thomselves, You hear it used overywhere 
now. It was not used thus universally by the English- 


before, But what has opened my cyes more than ever 


to tho growth of this religion has been the almost uni- 
versil attitude of Ruropeans in India towards General | 


Dyer ard tle Amritsar outgage. I cannot speak of | 
that, It bas gone beyond words. f 


Q.—If things have come to this point, then what of 
the future ? 

Tun Crisis. 

A,—Wherecver this religion of the White Race spreads, 
there is no possibility of equal treatment to Indians. 
They wil indeed always be welcome within the empire, 
if they will submit to be tnferiors and in certain hot 
climate; the empire can hardly be carried on without 
them. Again if Indians care to denationalise them- 
selves completely and 
only English and live 


wear English dress and speak 
in English fashion and copy 
English manner with meticulous accuracy, they will be 
tolerated by a large number of Englishmen and smaller 
nu nber will go some way to meet them in terms of equality 
on account of their complete denationalisation; but this 
coes not belp; it rather hinders the Indian National 
problem. Such men are really lost to India. 

Q.—Can you give me any further proof that the situa- 
tion has become impossible ? 

A.—Only consider carefuily what it oll means,-—these 
frantic and incessant effurts on the part of Englishmen to 
get Indians as indentured labourers to the colonies. They 
will move heaven and earth to do this, kecause there is 
money in it,—just as there is money in the cil wells of 
Mosa]. But fcr Indians to be within the Empire as poli- 
tical equals,—no, that is a price they will never pay. When 
Canads, Australia, Newzealandand South Africa put their 
anti-Asiatlic imigration laws into the waste paper basket, 
then and then only we might talk of equality within the 
empire. 

Q.—What about the Reciprocity Agreement } 

A.—A humbug; a wretched humbug: South Africans 
themselves are laughing at us and we have been fooled, 

Tue Renepy. 


Q.—Then your idea of the future is “Indian Indepen- 
dence” t 


A.—Most decidedly. I can imagine no other position 
which will give self respect. I am a Christian and the 
golden rulo which Christ himself gave many times over 
was this:-"Whatsoever ye would wish that men should 
do unto you, even so do unto them.” Now let us take 
that rule, 1am an Englishman. I value above anything 
else my English freedom and independence. I apply that 
rule «f Carist to India.. What does it imply? Does it nos 
mean simply this that I ought to wish for Indians the 
very same freedom and independence which I value so 
highly myself. 

Q.—But do you think tbat England will now yield to | 
us such freedém and independence ? 

A.—Yes, I certainly do, cn the one understanding 
that Indians unitedly demand it wilh a firm and steadfast 
moral purpose, and refuse to be satisfied with anything 
else. If any large section remains unconvinced that this 


is the final goal, thenand then alone Indian independence 
will be endangered, 


fiw Q.— What large section are you thinking of at this 
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A.—I am thinking of the 50 to 70 millions of untouch- 
ables whom Indians themselves will not admit to equality, 
Now that the Indian Moslem problem has Bren solved, 
this problem alone remains. India might have indepen. 
dence tomorrow, if the untouchable problem were solved, 
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Q.—Will you explain that point} 
Brrak powN THE Barnigrs of UNTOUCHABILITY. 
A,—+I has® thought over this question, night and day, 


and } Basg efidied it not only in India, but in relation 


to the Indian position abroad. You will remember the 
golden rule: whatsoever you would wish that men should 
do unto you, even so do unto them. If we wish to have 
our own self respect recognised at home and abroad then 


| we must recogniso the self-respect of those whom, alas, 
| we are obliged to call by tho hateful name of untouchs 
| bles, though they are our own brothers and sisters, our 


own Indian fellow countrymen. 

Q.—-What convinced you ‘of the importance of this 
question ! 

Q.—I heard the most terrible sentenca of self-condem- 
nation uttered byanoble Indian gentlemauin Johannes- 
burg. He said to me ‘Mr. Andrews, these white men treat 
us Indians as “untouchables” I never knew whatit was to be 
untouchable till I came out to this country. I can see now 
that this is the karma for our own sins towards our own 
brethren. The laws of karma are working themselves out”. 

Q.—Are you hopeful that Indians themselves will give 
this respect to their own countrymen 1 

A.—Most decidedly. I can see the change coming 
everyday and the old evil theory of “Polution” and “ un- 
touchabiliy” will soon be swept away. But I cannot tell 
you how urgent it is that the change should come at once. 
I bolieve intensely in tue younger generation. I am never 
so happy as when among Indian students. There is a fund 
of idealism among them which could sweep away all these 
Our own students at Shanti- 
Niketan have led the way themselves and carried their 
with them. They are enthusiastic about the 
future and soam I. A miracle has already happened. The 
Hindu-—Musalman gulf has been bridged over. The Hindu- 
Muslim unity has begun. A second miracle is needed and 
I have faith in God that it will come to pass. The second 
miravle is the breaking down of the barriers of untoucha- 


bility. When that bas been accomplished, India will have 
gained tho full moral strength of a united nation. 


evil customs tomorrow. 
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SEGREGATION IN E. AFRICA. 


Yollowing cables dated 15th Ovtobsr have been recei- 
ved from Hast Africa:— 


Tt.is understood that the proceeds of the sale of plots 
of Hon. Mr, Visram have been stopped by Government 
under segregation rules and that as a protest Mr. Visram 
and two Indian members of the District Committeo are 
resigning their seats, Strong protest from India against 


| segregation ig necessary. Hast African Indian Congress is. 


fixed for middle of November. Mr. Visram has been 
offered chairmanship of the Reception Committee, Mr. 
Lb. N. Anantani has returned frcem India with Caleutta 
Congress message, 


The Indian Association East Africa has cabled to the 
Viceroy . 

Iinforcement racial sogregation based on Simpson’s 
schemes gazetted. Goes so far as including even private 
freehold land, resulting restristion sale lard belonging to 
the Hon, Visram on Mombasa Island for European resi- 
dence only, Other Asian owned lands affected. Indian 
Association respectfully urgos His Excellency to represent 
to India Office, Failing ramedy bitter irreconciable dis- 
content amongst peaceful lawabiding community bound to 
foilow. 
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To Every Englishman in India. 
DEAR FRIEND, 
I wish that every Englishman will sce this 
appeal and give thoughtful attention to ib, 


Let me introduce myself to you. In my humble 
opinion, no Indian has co-operated with the British 
Government more than I have for an unbroken 
period of twenty-nine years of public life in the face 
of circumstances that might well have turned any 
other man into a rebel. I ask you to believe me 
when I tell you that my co-operation was not based 
on the fear of the punishments provided by your 
laws or any other selfish motives. It was free and 
voluntary co-operation based on the belief that the 
sum total of the activity of the British Government 
was for the benefit of India. I put my life in peril 
four times for the sake of the Empire,—at the time 
of the Boer war when I was in charge of the Ambu- 
lance corps whose work was mentioned in General 
Buller’s dispatches, at the time of the Zulu revolt 
in Natal when I was im charge of a similar corps, 
at the time of the commencement of the late war 
when I raised an Ambulance corps and as a result 
of the strenuous training hada severe attack of 
pleurisy, and lastly, in fulfilment of my promise to 
Lord Chelmsford at tha War Conference in Delhi, I 
threw myself in such an active recruiting @ampaign 
in Kaira District involving long and trying marches, 
that 1 had an attack of dysentry which provod 
almost fatal, I did all this ian the full belief that 
acts such as mine must gain for my country an 
equal status in the Empire, So late as last December 
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I pleaded hard for a trustful co-operation. I fully 
believed that Mr. Ltoyd George wou!'d redeem his 


_ promise to the Musalmans and that the revelations 


of the. official atrocities in the Punjab would secure 
full reparation for the Punjabis.. But the treachery 
of Mr. Lloyd George and its appreciation by you, 
and the condonation of the Punjab atrocities have 
completely shattered my faith in the good inten- 
tions of the Government and the nation which is 


| supporting ib, 


But though my faith in you pod iutentions is 
gone, I recognise your -bravery, .nd I know that 
what you will not yield to justice and reason, you 
will gladly yield to bravery. | 

Sce what this Empire means to’ Jndia:— 

Exploitation of India’s resources for the benefit 
of Great Britain, 

Au aVer-hicreasing military expenditure, and a 
civil service the most expensive in the world, 

Extravagant working of every department iu 
utter disregard of India’s poverty, 

Disarmament and consequent emasculation of a 
whole nation lest an armed nation might imperil 
the lives of a handful of you in our midst, 

Traffic in intoxicating liquors and drugs for the 
purpose of sustaining a top-heavy administration, 

Progressively repressive legislation in order. to 
suppress an overgrowlng agitation seeking to give 
expression to a nation’s agony, 

Degrading treatment of Iadians residing in your 
domiaions, and 

You have shown total disregard of our feel- 
ings by glorifying the Punjab administration and 
flouting the Musulman sentiment, 

I know you would not mind if we could fight 
and wrest the sceptre from your hands, You know 
that we are powerless to do that, for you have 
ensured our incapscity to fight in open and 
honourable battle. Bravery on the battlefield is 
thus impossible for ux Bravery of the soul still 
remains open to us, I know you will respond te 
that also, I am engaged in evoking that bravery. 
Non-co-operation means nothing less than tram- 
ing in self-sacrifice, Whyetould we co-operate 
with you when we know thit by your administra- 
tion of this greab country are being daily 
enslaved in an increasing This response 
of the people to my appeal is not due to my per- 
sonality, I would like youto dismiss mo, aud for 
that matter the Ali Brothers too, fom your 


we 


degree. 
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consideration, My porsonality will fail to evoke 
any response to anti-Muslim cry if I were foolish 
enough to raise it,as the magic name of the Ali 
Brothers would fail to inspire the Musalmans 
with enthusiasm if they were madly to raisv an 
anti-Hindu cry. People tlock in their thousands 
to listen to us because we today represent the 
voice of a nation vroaning under your iron heels, 
The Ali Brothers - were your. friends as 
I was, and still am. My religion forbids me to bear 
any ill-will towards you. I would not raise my 
hand against you even if I had the power. I ex- 
pect to conquer you only by my suffering. The Ali 
Brothers will certainly draw the sword, if they could, 
in defence of their religion and their country. But 
they end I have made common cause with the people 
of India in their attempt to voice their feelings 
and to find a remedy for their distress, 

You are in search of a remedy to suppress this 
rising ebulition of national feeling, I venture to 
suggest to you that the only way to suppress it is 
to remove the causes, You have yet the power, 
You cau repent of the wrongs done to Indians. You 
can compel Mr, Lic d George to redeem his promises 
Tassure you he has kept many escape-doors, You 
can compel the Viceroy to retire in favour of a 
better one, you can revise your ideas about Sir 
Michael O’Dwyer and General Dyer. You can com- 
pel the Government to suinmona conference of the 
recoguised leaders of the people, duly elected by 
the:n and representing all shades of opinion s> as to 
devise means for granting Swaraj) in accordance 
with the wishes of the people of India. 

Bui this you cannot do 
every Indian to be in reality your equal ant brother. 
I ask for no patronage, I merely point out to you, 
asa friend, an honourable solution of a vrave 
problem, The other solution, namely repression, is 
open to you. I prophesy that it will fail. It has 
begun already. ‘The Government has already 


imprisoued two brave men of Panipat .for holding: | 


and expressing their opinions freely, Another igs on 
his trial in Lahore for having expressed similar opi- 
nions, One in the Oudh District is already im- 
prisoned, Another awaits judgment. You should 
Know what is going on in your inidst.Our propaganda 
is being carried oa ia anticipation of repression, | 
invite you respectfully to choose the better way 
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unless you consider | 


and take common cause with the people of Indixy . 


whose salt you are eating. To seek to thwart 
their aspirations is disloyalty to the country, 
I am, 
Your faithful friend, 
M. K. Gandhi 


conveners of tho coopsration mecting having been 
taken by surprise could nof gather csurage enough 
to address anorganised of non-co-operationists, 
and had ultimately to retire quietly and seek some 
her place where they wanted to allow only those 
who were already for co-operation with the Gsvern- 
ment, 'Tliis was a co-operation meeting convened by 
some leaders, turned intu anenthusiastic but peace- 
ful non-co-operation moeoting by the people of 
Broach, 


October -27, 1920. 
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News and Notes. 


“Mr, GANDH!’s YARN,” 

“ New India” still writes as if ‘‘ Mr. Gandhi's 
coarsest yarn woven into dullest coloured cloth” 
were a force against the revival of artistic handi- 
crafts in this country! ‘he hand-spinning move- 
ment is not intended toreplaco the manufacture of 
any really Indian artistic textiles or other products, 
It does not compete with the revival of any of the 
handicrafts for which our country was once famous, 
The conflict is not with true art, but with false 
fashion: with the waste of leisure-hours among 
upper classes, with poverty and enforced out-door 
occupaticns among women of the poorer classes, who 
would remain in their homes but for their hunger, 
it seeks to reduce the import of piece-goods and 
yarn from foreign countries, and the high prices 
of Indian mill-made yarn and cloth, The conflict 
is with the snobbish cclours and polished surfaces 
and macbine-made unifurmities that now govern 
ivnorant fashions, The battle is against the creation 
ot slavish tastes to suit euterprising foreign manu- 
facture. Those who can afford it, may wear beautiful 
art products; but in their leisure-hours they should 
return the debt to the nation by spinning some 
fyarn fur the poor. ‘his shonld be the fashion 
anong female nobility. 

MODESTY. 

It is rather amusing to see the “ Indian Social 
Reformer ” (17th October ), ordinarily keen and 
well-balanced, go into a temper over Mr, Gandhi's 
message to the Bhagini Samaj ladies, wherein he 
said that once the womanhood of India preserved 
their modesty but they -did not do so now. Mr, 
Natarajan takes this to be an unwarranted attack 
on the sense of modesty of the modern Indian woman, 
while Mr. Gandhi is thinking of the shame of any 
nation depeading on a foreign supply of yarn and 
cloth for the covering of its nakedness. 

LEADERS PRorposE—PEropLE Dispose. 

An esteemed correspondent sends us a very in- 
teresting aczount of a co-operation-meeting in 
Broach turned into a non-co-operation one, with- 
out any disturbance or vislence. A public 
meeting was announced by a few local co-operation- 
' ists to be held in Sir Shaporji Broacha Hall on 


Sunday last, where Mr. N. N, Auklesaria, a candi- 
date for the Provincial Council, was to speak on 
‘« Political Co-operation” (Rajkiya Sahakar) Another 
public meeting was announced, on the same date 
and the same time, outside the Broacha Hall where 
the principles of non—co-dperation were to be ex- 
plained. Messrs. Vallabhbhai Patel, Balvantrai Tha- 


kore,Dr.Kanuga and others specially went down from 
Ahmedabad, for the occasion. On the Ahmedabad 
party arriving there, a notice by the Dist. Magistrate 
under section 43 of the District Police Act was 


ant 


| served on the party.and the publis in general, prohi bit-. 


ing them from holding any public meeting within 
a radius otf 400 yds. from the Broacha Hall. 
An armed police-guard was stationed round the 
hall and the city magistrate was also present there, 
The conveners of the open-air meeting, how- 
ever, decided to swarm 27 the hall which was soon 
filled to overflowiag, On the arrival of the lecturez 
with Khan Bahadur Adarjee, and the Hon, Mr. 
Gokaldas Parekh who had specially come down from 
Bombay, Mr. Thakore prop sot Mr, Vatlabhbhai 
Patel to the chair, The proposal beiag duly aeeonded 
and supported, Mr, Vallabhbhai took the chair, but 
the lecturer would not begin with his lecture, for the 
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‘DEPRESSED’ CLASSES. 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 


Vivekanand used to call the Panchamas ‘suppreséed 
classes,’ There is no doubt that Vivekanand’s is a more 
accurate adjective, We have suppressed them and 
have consequently become ourselves depressed, That 
we have become the ‘Pariahs of the Empire’ is, in 
Gokhale’s language, the retributive justice meted 
out to us by a just God. A correspondent indig- 
nantly asks me ina pathetic letter reproduced else- 
where, what Iam doing for them. I have given the 
letter with tho correspondent’s own heading Should 
not we the Hindus wash our bloodstained hands 
before we ask the English to wash their’s? This is 
& proper question scasonabdly put. And if a member 
of a slive nation could deliver the suppressed 
classes from their slavery without freeing myvelf 
from my own, I would do so to-day. But it is an 
impossible task. A slave has not the frecdom even 
to lothe right thing. It is right for me’ to prohi- 
bit the importation of foreign goods, but I have no 
power to bring it about. It was right for Maulana 
Mahomed Ali to go to Turkey and to tell the Turks 
personally that lodia was with them in their right- 
eous strugzle. He was not free to doso. If I had 
a truly national legislative I would answer Hindu 
insolence by erecting special and better wells for 
the exclusive use of suppressed classes and by erec- 
ting better and more numerous schools for them, so 
that there would be not a single member of the 
suppressed classes left without a school to teach 
their children, But I must wait for that better 
day. 

Meanwhile are the depresged classes to be left 
to their own resources? Nothing of the sort. In my 
own humble manner I have done and am doing 
all I can for my Panchama brother, 

There are three courses open to these down-trodden 
members of the nation, For their impatience they 
may éall in the assistance of the slave-owning Go- 
vernment, They will get it but they will fall from 
the frying pan into tho fire. To-day they are slaves 
of slaves, By seeking Government aid, they will be 
used for suppressing their kith and-kin. Instead of 
being sinned against, they will themselves be the 
sinners. ‘The Musulimans tried it and failed, They 
fouud that they were worse off than before. ‘The 
Sikhs did it unwittingly and failed. To-day there 
is no more discontented community in India than 
the Sikhs. Government aid is therefore no solution. 

The second is rejection of Hinduism and whole- 
sale conversion to Islam or Christianity, And if a 
change of religion could be justified for worldly 
betterinent, I would alvise it without hesitation. 
But religion isa matter of the heart. No physical 
inconvenienc? can warrant abandonment of one’s 


ewan religion, If the inhuman treatment of tho 
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Panchsmas were a part of Hinduism, its rejection 
would be a paramount duty both for them and for 
those like me who wouid not make a fetish even of 
religion and condone every evil in its sacred name. 
But I believe that untouchability is no part of 
Hinduism, It is rather its exerescence to be remo- 
ved. by every effort. And there is- quite an 
army of Hindu reformers who have set their heart 
upon ridding Hinduism of this blot. Conversion, 
therefore, J hold, is no remedy whatsoever. 


Thon there remains, finally, self-help and self- 
dependence, with such aid as the non-Panchama 
Hindus will render of their own motion, not as a 
matter of patronage but as a matter of duty, And 
herein comes the use of non-co-operation. My 
correspondent was correctly informed by Mr. Raja- 
gopalachari and Mr. Hanumantrao that I would 
favour well-regulated non-—co-operation for this 
acknowledged evil. But non-co-operation means in- 
dependence of outside help, it means effort from 
within, It would not be non-—co~operation to insist 
on visiting prohibited areas, That may be civil dis- 
obedience if it is peacefully carried out. But I have 
found to my cost that civil disobedience requires 
far greater preliminary training and self-control. 
All can non-co-operate, but few only can offer civil 
disobedience. Therefore, by way of protest against 
Hinduism, the Panchamas can certainly stop all con- 
tact and connection with the other Hindus so long 
as the special grievances are maintained, But this 
means organised intelligent effort. And so far as I 
can see, there is no leader among the Panchamas 
who can lead them to victory through non-co-ope< 
ration. 

The better way therefore, perhaps, is for the 
Panchamas heartily to join the great national move- 
ment that is now going on for throwing off the sla- 
very of the present Government. It is easy enough 
for the Panchama friends to see that non-co-opera- 
tion against this evil government presupposes co- 
operation between the different sections forming the 
Indian nation. The Hindus must realise that if they 
wish to offer successful non-co-operation against the 
Government, they must make common cause with 
the Panchamas, even as they have made common 
cause with the Musulmans. Non-co-operation when 
it is free from violence is essentially a movement 
of intensive self-purification. That process has com- 
menced and whether the Panchamas deliberately 
take part in it or not, the rest of the Hindus dare 
not neglect them without hampering their own 
progress, ~Hence though the Panchama problem is 
as d2ar to me as life itself, I restsatisfied with the 
exclusive attention to national non-co-operation, I 
feel sure that the greater includes the les», 

Closely allied to this question is the non-Brah- 
min question, {i wish I had studied it more closely 
than I have been able to. A quotation from my 
speech delivered at a private meeting in Madras has 
been torn from its contest and misused to further 
the antagonism between the so-called Brahmins and 
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the eoconlle’ nomeBeabmine: Ido not wish to re- 


tract a word of what I said at that meeting. I was 
appealing to those who are accepted as Brahmins. 
I told them that in my opinion the treatment of non- 
Brahmins by the Brahmins was as satanic as the 
treatmont of us by the British. 1 added that the 
non-Brahmins should be placated without any 
ado or bargaining. But my remarks were never 
intended to encourage the powerful non-Brahmins 
of Maharashtra or Madras, or the mischievous ele- 


ment among them, to overawe the so-called 
Brahmfas. I use the word ‘so-called’ advisedly. 
For the Brahmins who have freed  them- 


selves-from the thraldom of superstitious ortho- 
doxy have not only no quarrel with non-Brahmins 
as such, but are in every way eager to advanco 
non-Brahmias wherever they are weak. No lover 
of his country can possibly achieve its general ad- 
vance if he dared to neglect the least of his coun- 
trymen, Those non-Brahmins therefore who are 
coqueting with the Government are selling them- 
selves and the nation to which they belong. By 
all means let those who hsve faith in the Govern- 
ment help to sustain it, but let no Indian worthy oi 
his birth cut off his nose to spite the face, 


ALIGARH. 
( By M. K. Gandhi ) 

Aligarh is an old institution—torty five years 
old. It has unique traditions, It hasa great re- 
cord behind it. It may claim to have given to 
India the Ali Brothers, It is the best known centre 
of Islamic culture in India, 

Why do I seek to destroy it? Some Musalmans 
really think that I mean ill under the pretence of 
wishing well to Aligarh. Little do they know that 
I am imploring Punditji to do to the Hindu Univer- 
sity what Iam asking the Trustees to do to Aligarh, 
‘And I am certainly going to plead with the Benares 


students as earnestly as I have withthe Aligarh 


boys I have done the same with the Khalsa 
College. The latter is the only centre of Sikh 
culture, 


I do desire passionately to destroy all these 
three institutions as they are, and woald strive to 
raise purer and truer ones instead. 

I deny that these institutions aro in any way 
ttue representatives of their respective cultures, 
In as much as Islam is in peril at Eaglish hands, 


Hinduism and Sikhism are also in peril, 
I asked an Aligarh professor whether he 
could preach complete independence for India as her 
goal if necessary, or if the institution as 
sach could refuse to receive a Governor in_ his 
official capacity. He frankly admitted that it was 
not possible. And yet I make bold to say that to- 
day the vast majority of the students of India have 
no regard or respest for British rule, ‘hey are 
disgusted with it. They hive certainly no genuine 
affection for it. I venture to submit that to keep 
our boys in this false atmosphere is to teach them 
to deny their faith and for us to do violence to 
our respective cultures, We will not makea nation 
out of hypocrites, 
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With the knowledge we have of British inten- 
tions, it is unmanly—unlndian for us to accept 
even a portion of our own money through hands 
stained with the blvol of the innocents at Jallfan- 
waila. We may aa well accept yifts from a robber 
who has robbed us of our property. This Govern- 
ment has robbed us of our honour and put one of 
our religions in peril. In my humble opinion, it is 
asin for the nation to receive education in scl ools 
financed by or under the influence or control of 
the Government, 

I have therefore no hesitation in advising imme- 
diate destruction of these institutions at all cost. 
But if the trustees, the teachers and the parents cr 
the boys will act in unison, there is no cost to bs 
paid and everything to ba gained, 

I am asking for tze form to be changed, I do 
not seek to destruy the soul, Even as we leave 
budies whic’: we have outgrown, so must we leave 
the institutions which we have outgrown, and bring 
into being others, more in accord with our needs. 
How can ccolastic institutions which gepresent the 
youth of a nation, lag behind when the nation is 


; marching forward? Several High Schools having a 


ag the reception at 


more or less distinguished record have thrown off 
the yoke of grant aad afblixtion in Gujarat. They 
are none the worse for it, They are all the purer 
for it, The principals and the trustees cau train 
the youth under their charge ina freer atmosphere, 

Financial considerations deter those who dd not 
want to work. Oar institutions will collapse if the 
teachers or the trusteas are false to their trust, cr the 
nation really does not want them. Tae program:ne of 
non-co-operation is oased on the belief that the natioa 
is tired of the present government and wants to 
change it witucut resorting to methods of violenee, 
The experience so fur gained shows that the nation 
docs detiaitely desire the change, If there is failure 
or delay, it will be due to want of workers. 


CUR LATE TOUR. 
(By M. K. Gundhi. ) 

- My experiences are becoming so much enriched 
by every tour that it is difficult for me to,cope 
with them’ and give the results to the reader, I[ 
must therefore content myself with adding to 
the stock on the necessity of disciplins and organi 
sation. 1 have dealt our experiences upto 
the journey to Cawnpore. Iwas dreading our ap- 
proach to Cawnpore-the Cawnpore of Maulana 
Hasrat Mohani aud De, Murarilal, They are both 
great workers. The arrangements at the station 
were perfect, A large crowd awaited us at the 
station. But the discipline observed was so good 
that we were able to mike our way throug. two 
solid rows of men without as single member moving 
before we had taken our seats in the cars, What 
might have meant a waste of thirty minutes was 
The procession was happily 
as busiaess—like 

We reached at 


with 


finished within five. 
abandoned, Tho programme was 
the station. 
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about 8 O'clock, We had only a day at our disposal, 
but during that time there was a meeting with 
the workers, a private interview with Mr, Frazoir 
Hunt of the “Chicago Tribune’, a visits to the Widows’. 
Home, opening of a national Gujarati School, a 
meeting of the Gujarati ladies ( a crowded ladies 
meeting ), opening of a national arbitration court, 
an open-air meeting, and finally private chats with 
visitors, All this was finished without any undue 
rush and strain, There was at first a little con- 
fusion at the open air meeting. It was discovered 
that no previous instructions were given to the 
volunteers. But after a little effort, there too perfect 
silenca reigned, and the audience listened to three 
heavy speeches amid perfect silence, It is my con- 
conviction that as soon as we have organised and 
disciplined ourselves, Swaraj will be established. An 
organised refusal to be ruled by any foreiga power 
is all that is needcd inacountry like ours, Lucknow 
was a contrast. There was utter confusion at the 
station anda seething mass of humanity. It wasa de- 
monstratioa of undisciplined love. All were pressing 
forward to get at us. Not one of them realised 
that it was an impossible task, At last I refused 
to move unless the crowd had regained self-control. 
In a few miantes the crowd understood what I 
had to say, and mide way for us. There was a 
trying procession. We were all privilege] to stay 
with Maulana Abdul Bari Saheb. He had engaged 
a Beahmin cook and made special arrangements for 
the Hindus of the party. Tas reader muy recall 
tiat it was here that Muiulana Zifar-nl-Mulk a 
cultured Musalman of blameless. character was 
arrested. It was not far from Lucknow that Mr. 
Willoughby was murdered. There was at night a vast 
meeting, Tho crowd listened with wrapt attention. 
I wish I had time and space to give the gist of the 
speeches. We all referred to the Kheri Murder and 
showed how it had taken place inspite of the vigi- 
lance of the Khilafat Committee, and how it had 
injured the cainse of the Khilafat by creating un- 
necessary alarm and covering the local committee 
with suspiciso, I am sorry to have to note that 
the leaders were conspicuous by their absence. They 
think that the movement of non-cooperation is harm- 
ful. Time alone willshow. We must be patient with 
them. They belong to the nation and will march 
with it as soon as their distrust is dispelled. 

I must reluctantly omit the stirring eveats of 
Amritsar and Lahore and hasten to Bhiwani, At 
Amritsar there was a huge but unorganised crowd 
at the station. We evaded it by alightiug at another 
platform. Thc demonstration at Libore we evaded 
by motoring there, 

The night journey to Bhiwani was_ perfectly 
restless. Crowds insisted on dusrshun, One man 
suggested that Mahutmas need:d no rest and that 
it was their duty to give darshan. Some were 
really angry that we all stolidly refused to move 
out of our beds. Another remarked that we must 
be higbly inconsiderate not to respect the wishes 


of the people and get up to givedurshan, At length 


Ne 


tired and sleepless we reached Bhiwani, Probably 
fifty thousand people had gathered from surround. 
ing villages, I was therefore afraid that we would 
be crushed to atoms. But to my ageeeable surprise, 
I found perfect order there. here was no rush or 
noisy bustle at the station, All kept their respec- 
tive places. The procession was comfortably mana- 
ged inspite of a dense throng. Order observed at 
the Pandal was still more striking, It was a huge 
artistic but non-pretentious structure. There was 
not a single chair—not even for the President. 
Distinguished visitors were seated on a substantial 
and commodious platform erected in the midet of 
the Pandsl Although there was accommodation for 
12,000 people, the Pandal appeared to ba roomy. 
The approaches were wide, The grouud was exca- 
vated to slope towards the centre. All therefore 
had a perfect view of the centr2, fhe only sug. 
gestion I have to make is that a semi-circle is & 
better arrangement, There should be no seats at 
the back of the platform. Tha Sindh arrangement, 
refexred to in these columns, of 7 inverted ag 4 
ig therefore batter from an accoustic standpoint, 
L>t Biiwani and Hyderabad (Sindh) present a 
lesson to the approaching Congress, The Reception 
Commit‘'ee will save a few thousand rupees and 
much spice if they will dispense with chairs whe- 


ther on the platform or below. We must cater more 


and more for the masses and their leaders, Wo, the 
educated few, hope t» control them only throuzh the 
leaders of the massa3 who are as simple as the masses 
themsalves It is cruel to imposa chairs on the 
many, because the few seem to want them. I hope 
too, that the Nagpur voluateers will be trained 
from now for their respective duties so that we 
may hava perfec’ arrangements regarding every 
little detail. 


To The Trustees of the Aligarh 
College. 

GENTLEMEN, 

I know you are about to meet in order to give 
your decision on a most momentous issue for Islam 
and India, I hear that you are calling in the aid 
of the Government and the police for the occasion 
of your meeting, If the ramour is true you would 
be making a grievous mistake. In a matter whieh 
is purely domestic you need neither the intervention. 
of the Govern:nent mor the protection of its police, 
Neither the Ali brothers nor I are engaged ia brute 
war. We are engaged ia a war in which our only 
wexzpon is force of public opinion and we shall 
reckon ourselves beaten in the battle if we do not 
carry the pablic with us, Io the present dispute 
the test of public opinion will be in the first 
iustaea your majority. Therefore, if you after a full 
and free discussioa decide by a tasjority, that the 
college and school students may not remain ip 
the college ground eithoe as students or even 
as boarders if they persist in their demand of dis- 
affiliatioa and the rejection of ths Government 
grant, they will be peacefully withdrawa, We 


propose in writ event 1 carry on their education 
if at all possible in Aligarh itself, or elsewhere, 
The desire is not to suspend their secular education 
for one moment longer than is absolutely necessary. 
But it is our sincere desire that it should be given 
in consistence with the law of Islam and the honour of 


India. I uaderstand that in the opinion of the recogni- 
sed Ulamas it is not lawful for a believing Muslim 
to receive the assistance of a Government that has 
desired or indirectly sought to cause the destruction 
of the holy Khilafat and ‘to tamper with the exclu- 
sive Muslim control of Jazirat-ul-Arab, You know | 
as well as I do, how this Government has wilfully 
trampled nder foot Ludian hoaour, Consistently, 


therelore, with ths control of the passions by the 
people, all voluntary associaticn with the Governinent 
ig’ being withdrawn by the people. The least that 
you, in my humle opinion, can do is to decline 
any further Government grant, disaffiliate the great 
institution of which you are the trustees and 
reject the charter of the Moslem University. 


least that the Aligarh boys can do, if you fail 
to respond to the call of Islam and India, is 
to wash their hands clean of an_ institution 
acknowledging the s-sis of Government that «has 
forfeited all title to the allegiance of islam arr 
India and to bring in‘o being a larger, nobler and 
purer Aligarh thi woald carry ous the inmost 
wishes of its great founder, I cannot imagine 
the late iustrions | Sie Syed Ahmed keeping his 
noble creation under the control or intluence cf the 
present Government. 

AsI have been the originator of the idea of 
disaffiliation of Aligarh and rejection of the Govern- 
ment grant, | feel that I might be able to assist you 
in your discussions, and therefore e, offer my humble 
services to you, and will gladly attend your meeting 
if you will allow me todo so, 1 am proceeding to 
Bombay and shall await you answer there, 


But whether you wish me to attend or not | 
hope that you wiil not summon Government inter- 
vention in this purcly jouleeen matter. 


And let me say to the Government throvgh you, 
that one hears all sorts of rumours of their intentions 
about the Ali brothers and myself. [hope for the 
peaceful evolution of the struggle, they 
will not restrict our liberty, We are endeavouring 


in a most constitutional manner to conduct cur 
propagandx. We are secking to bend the Govern- 
ment to the peo. l.’s will, or vif it will not, to over- 
throw it, not by brute- force but by creating real 


public opinion. We hold it to be perfectly constitu- 
tional, legitimate and honourable to expose the 
satanic nature of the Government, and to ask the 


people by appealing to their heads and their 
hearts, never to their auimal passions, to express 
their ‘will, not in words but in action, ie by with- 
drawing all possible association with the Govern- 
ment, But if the Government wish even to 
suppress the liberty of opinion and peaceful action, 
I hope they will issua no internment orders against 
us, but that they will imprison us, For, inspite 
of our sincere desire not to offer civil disobedience 
even in our own persons, it will not be possible 
for us to respect any internment orders. So long as 
our movement is not physically restrained we must 
use it in such a manner as we consider to be the 
best in the interests of aur mission. 
With humble apology, 
Your faithful Servant, 
Mf. K. Gandhi. 
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 ‘PHE EAST AFRICAN SITUATION. 
A GRAVE Crisis. 
(By Mr. C. F. Andrews.) 
The great struggle in S. Africa has already 
begun, The EH, A. Government has not lost a mo- 
ment in taking advantage of Lord Milner’s permis: 


sion to segregate Indians. The enforcemens of 
racial segregation ia accordance with Proiesscr 
Simpson’s scheme has already actually begua. It 


| should be quite understood by the Indian public 
that this question is the most vital of all as far as 
Indian self-respect and honour are conzerned, Se- 
gregation invariably means Indian degrad:tion, I 
have seen this with my own eyes a hundred times. 
I have lived both in E, Africa and in 5. Afiica, in 
segregated areas, and this has shown me, by the 
evidence of my own eyesight and personal expe- 
rience, that iuferiority is s‘amped upon the Indian 
people by these Soagrezation Acts. I need not go 
into lony explanatioas. It makes Indians what the 
late Mr. Gokinvle an] Mahatina Gindhi hive both 
described by the tarm which is awfully aaiexvetly 
true —L’he Pariahs of the Empire. 

Fortynately for India this Government of Evst- 
Africa in its reckless haste has done, in its” first 
act, the very thing which will uaite all Indians of 
all parties together. There will not be now a single 
Indiau in the whole of East Africa who will be 
an outsider in this mvtter. The most balovel and 
universally traste] Indian in E, Africa is Abdul 
Rasul Alladina Visrain, His family have the great. 
est tradition of service to the country for forty 
years past. Mr. Abdul Rasul’s geucrosity has besa 
almost limitless, At the present time he is spending 
many lacs of rupaes ou a great school, for the Indiana 
children of the province. I have visited the site 
of the school often, and have spent many hours in 
giving advice about it. It is indeel the one single 
bright spot in the fature hope of the community, 

It is diffigulé from the cables to understand ex- 
actly what his happened, but I think they mean 
that Mr, Abdul Rasul has been preveated from 
leasing his own free-hold property to any but 
Europeans, since if comes in what is to be the new 
European quarter of Mombasa. ‘This same question 
came up in Nairobi a few years ago. Mr. Abdul 
Rasul built kis own banglow on his cun free-hold 
land in whas was becomiag a lMuropean quarter, 
But so bitter is the race-hatred that this was 
vehemently objscted to and everything was done 
to prevent is. But in the strugsls, Me. Abdul 
Rasul stood owt boldly against the Government 
and woa his case, I have lived in this very 
house, [é is the cleanest house, from the Sanitary 
point of view, that I could wish to live in. Iudeed 
it is spotlessly sanitary, Yet the whule cise of Lord 
Milner for Indian segresation yests upon the 
ground of sanitation, Tnere wa3 oue other [adian 
gentleman, Me, Sorabjee, ‘living near Mr, Abdul 
Rasul’s, His house also, was completly sanitary, I 
have seen hundreds cf European houses that would 
not bear comparison with these two houses in 
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cleanliness. Yet it appears, that Mr. Abdul Rasul 
and his Parsi friend Mr. Sorabjee will now have 


to vacate this spot in Nairobi purely and simply | 
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to satisfy the race-prejudice of the Eurupeans, There | 
Is no other cause whatsoever but race-prejudice | 


which accounts for this European attitude. Mr. 
Abdul Rasul and Mr. Sorabjee are both most delight- 
ful people, far cleaner in their habits than the average 
European, and far more quiet and inoflensive. Yet 
simply because they belong to another race, this 
law of segregwtion is to be ruthlessly enforced. 

It will be seen clearly from what I have said, 
what a terrible bluuder the Hast Africun Govern- 


ment has committed in attacking Mr. Abdul Rasul | 


first. The National Congress of Indians in Hast 
Africa meets on November the 15th at Mombasa, 
Mr, Abdul Rasul will most probably be Chairman 
of the Reception Committee, and Mr, A. M.veevanji 
will be the President. It appears to me practically 
certain that the decision of the Indian community 
to resist these actions of Government leading to 
Indian Segregation, will be unanimous. Already we 
hear that Mr. Abdul Rasul and two other members 
of the District Committee have resigned their seats 
- as a protest. 

T have never taken p3rt myself in Congress 
proceedings in India, But I cannot help asking at 
this juncture whether the treatment of the Indians 
abroad does not rank even with the questions of 
the Panjab and the Khilafat as a third vital issue 
leading on to Swaraj. 


IN DEFENCE OF MALAVIYAJI AND 
SHASTRIAR. 
To The Edittr, of “ Young India. ” 
Sir, 

Mahatms Gandhi in his article headed “The Halluci- 
nation of Schooosls and Colleges” “while discussing the 
Non-Co-operation programme re the withdrawal of 
students from schools and colleges, admitting that the 
‘movoment has been called ‘harmful? and ‘opposed to the 
best interests of the country’, cays that Pandit Madan 
Mohan Malaviya is its most uncompromising opponent, 
Then he taxes himself to find out the reasons for this 
attitude of Panditji. We quote Mahatma Gandhi “The 
answer I have been able to find is that the latter do not 
consider the present government as an unmixed evil as 
the former do, In other words the opponents do not sufli- 
ciently realize the significance of the Punjab and Khilafat 
wrongs” And further on he proceeds to say ‘Tt is unthink. 
able that Malaviyaji and Shastriac cannot feel the wrongs 
even as I do, And yet that is precisely my meaning: ee 
We assure Mahatma Gandhi that we have the most pro- 
found and sincere respect for him, but that woyld not 


blind us to the claims of others. We hold no brief for 
Messrs. Malaviyaji and Shastriar. They can take caro of 


themselves. Panditji’s brilliant speech in the Council, his 
touching appeal for funds for the ‘Jallianwalla Bag 
Memorial’ and his recent stirring speech at the Empire 


Theatre, Bombay, supply an emphatic refutation to the 
suggestion that Mabatma Gandhi, quite unconsciously no 
doubt, has made. Mr. Shastriars’ articles in the “Servant 
of India” and his speeches on the Punjab Tragedy also 
reveal the burning patriotism, somewhat softened by 


gudicial mind of Mr, Gokhale’s worthy successor. Both of 
‘these great men havo sufficiently given vent to expres- 
sions of doep feeling in cunnection with the Khilafat 


wrong. 


' tion fer the same. 


‘scribe mere ointment and the 
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Mahatina Gandhi himself has said so much on the 
question of individual liberty and the importance of 
following one’s conscience, that wecan hardly believe that 
he would by any action of his, try to curtail the one, or 
silence the other. But that is what the article indirectly 
attempts to do. That there is ample scope for difference 
of opinion in the adoption of means to atiain the end is 
conceivable but that so great an individualist as Mahatma 
Gandhi should attempt, however remotely, to curtail the 
expression of different views, is not so easy to imagine. 

In conclusion, we appoal to Mahatma Gandhi not to 
make such equivocal statements, we appeal to the Modern 
Buddha not to excite emotions, to base his arguments on 
reason alone, and trust he will see the impropriety of the 
statements he has made and will hasten to make repara- 
We trust Mahatma Gandhi will allow 
us the same honesty of conviction and freedom of opinion 
as Mahatma Gandhi claims for himself, though we have 
the misfortune to differ from him.— Yours ete. 

* Swadeshis ” 

fi gladly publish this letter. I honour the writers 
for their defence of the two great patriots. I wish 
they had permitted me to publish their names, 
Let me however inforin the reader that they are 
Gujaratis. And it is a matter of pride to me that 
Gujaratis would resent like every one else any as- 
persion upon the patriotism of either Malaviaji ér 
Shastriji. Bat I hasten to assure these friends that 
they will not be able to outdo me inthe race for 
honouring the two patriots, For the time being 
we differ in our views on matters of highest im- 
portance. J have endeavoured honestly to find out 
the reason for the diflerence and have come to the 
conclusion that they cannot feel as strongly as I 
do, the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs, Feelings 
are measured by acts, not by words. Their diagnosis 
is different from mine. Form the two wrongs I 
deduce that 1 am to expect nothing good trom 
this Government, Not so they. Therefore, whilst 
for them association with the Government is pos- 
sible, for me it is impossible unless it repents of 
its sins. Two surgeons may describe a particular 


disease by the same name and yet one may pre- 
other a dangerous 


surgical operation, There need not be on that 


account any want of respect ascribed to the one 
who resorts to an operation, And if the other 
were to seek the cause of difference in the methods 
of treatment he would be entitled to say and be 
justified in saying that the one who prescribed 
the ointment treatment could not have realised 
the desparate nature of the disease though he des- 
cribed it by the same name. I wish to assure 
the writers further that in my statement of the 
case there isno equivocation, Nor is there any 
desire on my part to curtail any one’s liberty, or 
silence the voice of conscience, least cf the two 
patriots, On the contrary I bave humility enough 
to own that though I feel sure that my diagnosis 
and method are both corfect, may be wrong, And 
when I find that they are, 1 shall be quick enough 
to acknowledge my mistake, Lastly let me assure 
these friends that [ have made it my business in 
life not to appeal to emotions that is excite 
passions but to put the most abstruse truths in 
simplest terms so that the reason even of the 
illiterate masses may comprehend,—M, K, G,] 


i YOUNG INDIA; Octuber 27, 1920. 
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GREAT HOPES & GREAT PROMISES. 

Mr. L. W. Ritch, Bar-at-Law of Johanaesburg 
who was one of Mr, Gandhi’s colleagues in the South 
African Passive Resistance Movement and rendered 
valuable help in it, has addressed the following lotter 
to the Editor of Zndiaiw Opinion : 

There are times when silence is golden and others 
when silence is cowardly. To refrain from speaking ab 
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Let mo offer yet one more quotation from the same 
little book; © There is a scale of planaud action which 
will make our Raj, not a competing Lmpire in a race for 
power, but—as it were—a congeries of nations standing 

| everywere for equal liberty among all peoples—a unit 
iu a world-wide supernational league that will discrown 
| tyranny, heal divisions, cleanse tae earth from cruelty. 
| establish knowledge and set up freedom in al) the earth, 
1A great hope anda great promise, greatly spoken, 
this puss, however little weight one’s words may carry, | Ts the soul of the Napire so decal that there be nono 
would, I feel, sayour of cowardice. | in power with courags and determination sufficiently 
i have recently been reading a little book “Three pjivn to translate them into deeds | 
Years of War for Peace” by Basil Matthews, written in | 
1915, while yet the War was in progress. Here is one | 
quotation: “Lhe call of such an Mmpire to-day in the 
faco of our new experiences of unity, is not so much to | 
imitate as to iniviate, nos to follow precedents but to 
make them not to ride easily in the track of ae ee | Sig, af 
but to share their veaturesum spirit and go beyoud thein ,  ~ ft ‘‘ } 
for, we eck es they left off. Their Pie dene are | Now that the most advanced and vociferous a 
superb ; we should disappoint them if we built no greater ; of the politically-minded classes have adopted Non-co- 
| 
| 
M 
| 
| 
: 
| 
| 
| 
! 
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SATYAGRAHA AND THE DEPRESSE/: 
CLASSES. 
(To The Editor “ Young India, ” ) 


than thoy dreamed,” operation (nourinaliy, at any rate ) under your leader- 

The words were written during the final phases of the ship, the masses of the population known in this part of 
oe Wate ens we apes was to complete the destruction | 7. 4:, 45 the backward and the depressed classes are filled 
of the high-handed privilege, was to make the world sale with hop and See he’ come such “sage 


for deisocracy— or was it hypocrisy /—was to ensure the ehh : cata 
seli-determination of small peoples and generally tu plant ; get tac age-long, nay, immemorial social disabilities 


the ilag of freedom and even-Lauded justice over the grave 
ef b: ute force, the mailed &;ts and oppression. 

Oue of the late Jack of London’s virile works is styled 
* When God Laughs.” My own conception of the Dicty 
precludes tho idea of levity or synicism as applicable tg 
God, but, if thero be any substance in the belief in a 
personal Devil, he—or is it perchance as some have hinted 


under which they still suffer, and compared with 
which the Punjab tragedy itself was but a passing evil,- 
removed as scon as possible. JI am writing this letter to 
you in order to sound your opinion on this matter and, if 
possible, to be fayeured with your advice. It is an-open 
secret that you have advocated such direct action on the 
| part of the depressed classes more than once, Your devot- 
She 3—musé be positively rockiug with Satanic merriment. | 
Scarcely two short years and already a recrudescence of 
Massacre, repression of hopes and aspirations inspired by 
fair promises. harsh rule that is the negation of all that 
stands tor liberty and freedom of expression, 
Let me quote from the little work already referred to. 
Speaking of India’s contribution to the fight for emanci- | 


pation from German tyranny the author wrote: ‘Ihe proval. In these circumstances cne would have thought 


merest cataloguo of the Imperial service given by the | that you yourself would, one of these days, start such a 
smailer outposts is endless but when ali is told the stran- | 


ed disciple Mr, C, Kajegopalachariar expressly advocated 
it in his presidential address to the Madras Provincial 
Sucial Reform Conference which met,in Trichinopoly 
, last year, Further I have it on the authcrity of Mr. D. 
| Hanumantharao, formerly a member of the Servants of 
| India Society, who has long been in close touch with 
| you, that such astep will mect with your cordial ap- 
| 


campaign fur the removal of certain indigenous social ine 
| justices which are some centuries older than any British 
Night's romance, yet is tho sclid histury of our own day. | injustice, and it goes withoué saying thatyou are the per- 
No one living can havo remained unmoved by, or will ever | son best fitted to load such a movement, But for some 


forget, tho thrill of emotion that quickened the pulse of | wonderful reason known only to yourself you have started 


gest story of all reimains—one that reads like an Arabian | 
| 
| 
England when India offered herself with oriental lavish- | 
| 
| 
| 


it at the’wrong end for the righting of certain political 
wrongs of yesterday, But thatis a matter which con- 
corns only your own conscience. What will your advice 
to us be? Thore isa growing volumo of opinion among 
the Panchamas and Thiyyas,for instance, to resort todirect 
action (with strict regard to Satya and Ahimsa) against 
such diabolical practices as distance pollution, the denial 
of the right of entry into certain public roads, the re- 
erie. & : : fusal of equal educational opportunities such as free 
that day to this in Gallipoli and Solonika, in Palestine, | accoss to al State-aided tists the forcible shutting 
Mesopotamia and in Africa, India has given of its best in | up of public wells, public tanks and ( sometimes ) public 
{ 


ness,..Germany had recorded her expectation that in a 
European War, England would need to send additional 
troops from home to hold down restive India. In the 
recent years Ingland called from India more than three— 
quarters of her British troops and more than a half of her 
native army......lhe offering of India was first hailed | 
with pelting roses at Murseilles, and was sealed in Ulood 
when the Indian troops captured Neuve Chapelle. From 


the sires. Spied and the sahibs across the “black water.” | taps so far as these poor people who count a few miilions 

sufficiently high testimonials! And what by way of | are concerned, 

appreciation, gratitude or ought else that rightly might bo _ Thave ialkod this matter over with some of the lead- 

expected is the natural corollary of the compliments paid ; ing men of the community and they are anxious to know 

as the high hopes inspired? The flouting of Mussulman | your views on this subject. .That is why I am writing 
} 


. this latter. Is it ti : ae 
sontiment ; Potsdam translated to the Punjab; the . not incumbent oa us to ensure such 


, ; ~ e rudimentary rights of humanity to all our fellow—count 
kening and imprisoning of : ampi pe : 5 y ountry 
os 16 P Be, freedom's champions ; yob | man by Satyagraha before we set out to win the 
once again the betrayal of principles in tho interosts of | slomontary rights of Gritish citizonship for oursolyes by 


expediency ! j the samo mothod 1 I am yours truly, S, M, Michael, 
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To the Parents of Aligarh Boys. 
GENTLEMEN, 

I know that the best of my friends are bewilder- 
ed at many of my doings at the present moment, 
not the least among which is my advice to the 
youch of the country. I do not wonderat their be- 
wilderment, I haye undergone a complete trans- 
formation in my attitude towards tho system of 
Government under which wa ara labouring. To me 
it is satanic even as was the system under Ravan’s 
rule accordiug to the scriptures of my religion, 
But my friends are not so convince] asIam of the 
supremenecessiby of erding this rule, unless the 
system undergoes a radical change and there is 
definite repentance on the part of the rulers, 

Ishare too your concera abou’ your boys who 
are learning at Aligarh, You will believe me when 
I tell you that Ido not wish to hurt your feelings, 
Yam, myself, the father of four boys whom I have 
brought up to the best of my lights, I have been 
an extremely obedient son to my. parents, and 
an equally obedient pupil to my teachers. I know 
the value of filial duty. Bat Icount daty to 
God above all these, And in my opinion, the time has 
come for every youay maiand young woman in 
this country to make their choice between duty to 
God and duty to others, I claim to kuow the 
ycuth of our country in a fairly intimate manner, 
I know that in the majority of cases the youthof 
our ccuntry have the determining of their higher 
education in their own hands, I know cases in 
which parents find it difficult to wean their children 
from what:to them (the parents) appears to oe 
the iufatuation of their children about higher educa- 
tion, I am convinced that Iam doing no violence 
to the feelings of parents when I address our young 
men and ask them to leave their schools or colleges 
even in sp te of their parents, You will not be 


astonished to learn that, of the parents of hundreds 
of boys who have left schools or colleges, I have 


received only one protestand that from a government 
servant whose boys have left their college, The 
protest is based on the ground that they were not 
even consulted before their boys decided to leave 
their college, In fact my advice to the hoys was 


even to discuss with their parents the question of 
leaving before arriving at a decision, 
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I have myself appealed to thousands of parents ’ 


at scores of moelings at which hardly o parent has 
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objected to the proposition of leaving government 
controlled schools. Indeed they have with wonder- 
ful*a@nanimity prssad resolutions on non-co-opsration 
including the item on schools, I thorefore take 
leave to think that the parents of the Aligarh boys 
are no less convince] thia the othars of ths neces- 
sity of withlrawing their children from schools and 
colleges supported or controlled by a government 
that has participated in betraying the Musulmans 
of India and has wantonly humiliated the nation 
through its barbarous treatment of the Punjab, 

T hope you know that I am as eager as any 
that dur boys’ education should not ba neglected, 
But I am certainly more eager taat their education 
is receivel through clean hands, I hold it to be 
uomanly for ui to continua to receive grauts for 
our education fron a goverament which we heartily 


dislike. Ia my hamble Opiaion that would be even 
dishonourable ani disloyal. 


Isit not better that our children should receive 
their education ina free atmosphere, even though 
it may be given inhumble cottages or in the shads 
of trees and under teachers who, being themselves 
free, would breathe into our childrea the Spirit of 
freedom ? I wish you gould realise that the destiny 
of our beloved laud lies not in us, the parents, batin 
our .childrea, Shall we not free them from the 
curse of slavery which has made us crawl on our 
bellies? Being weak, we may not have the strength 
or the will even to throw offthe yoke, But shall 
we not have the wisdom not to leave the cursed 
inheritance to our children ? 

They can lose nothing by Pursuing their 
studies as free lads and lasses, Surely they do not 
neel government university degrees, Andif wa 
could but get rid of the love of government degrees 
for our boys the question of finding money for their 
education is in reality simple. For a weok’s gelf. 
denial by the uation will provide for the edu3ation 


of its school-going children for one year, Qur 
existing religious and charitable Hindu and Muslim 


funds can*support our education without evena week 
of self denial, The present effort is no more than 
an attempt to take a referendum of our capacity to 
govern ourselves and to protect our religions and 
our honour. 
1 remain, 
Well wisher of the youth of India, 
M. A. Gandhe 
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Notes. 


I have seen the repudiation by the Punjab 
Government of a statement made at a. public meet- 
ing in Lahore that Maulana Zafar Alikhan was 
reported by his son to be confined in a dark small 
room and. that, although he was an under-trial 
prisoner, he was given ovly prison food. ‘Lhe 
Government communique does not mention the 
name of the speaker at the meeting in question. 
I must confess that I was the speaker, aud I made 
tho statements now contradicted by the Govern- 
ment, I was careful, I stated the sourco of my 
information and said slat if it was true, the treatment 
was illegal and inhuu:an, I am glad that the 
Government have repudiated all the three state- 
ments. I could have no desire further to discredit. the 
already discredited Government of the Punjib by a 
single exaggerated statement, I know thai the cause 
of India can only suffer by a single wrong statement, 
At the same timel must be forgiven for looking 
with suspicion upon all Government contridictions 
1 have had more than enough experience of such 
contradictions during the dark days in the Panjab. 
The majority of these contradictions were suply 
lies, I therefore ask the reader to reserve is 
Opinion till Maulana Zafar Ali’s son has given hs 
explanation, He gave wha the information with 
great deliberation and I have, and had, no reason 


to doubt the accuracy of his statement. 
communication with him, 


# 
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Meanwhile let the reader join me in congratu- 
lating Maulana Zafar Alikhan in receiving his sen- 
tence of five years’ transportation and its. 1,000 
fine, Let the reader realise that he has had ‘ine 
sentence for holding opinions, I have already ana- 
lysed the indictment in these pages. Thus has re- 
pression begun in the Punjab, ‘hero is also the 
seditious meetings prohibition. The strong speeches 
are strong if calling a spade a spado be strour—if 
a demand for full iudepevilence, in case the everu: 
ment do not repent, be strony. 


% * 
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Only, this repression need not worry us. It 
should strengthen our resolve to throw. off a yoke 
which is intended to humiliate us and keep us in 
perpetual servility, The one indispensable condition 
Of success is that wo must not on any account lose 
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our heads in the midst of repression. We must not 


retaliate secretly or openly. We must bear the 
repression meekly and use it to strengthen our 
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resolve to suspend or sever all association with the 
Government, To observe Hartal when an inno; 
cent man is imprisoned betrays weakness—a desire 
not to go to gaol, But I see no gateway to liberty 
save the doors of His Majesty’s prison. Aud when 
a single political offender is imprisoned for no 
fault savean expression of his opinion, we must 
rejoice in his suffering The best way of emptying 
the gaols of political offenders is to fill them. And 
the best way to fill them is ceaselessly to go on 
enforcing non-co-operation and unhesitatingly and 
unequivocally to demand full Swaraj with the 
British connection if possible, and even without it 
if necessary. 
* % * 

if the Punjab Government have been active iu 
repressing expression of opinion, the U, P. Govern- 
ment have been no less so. Maulana Zafar-ul Mulk 
has been sentenced to two year’s imprisonment and 
Rs. 750 fine, or nine months more if he fails to pay 
the fine, More arrests are promised. On the top of 
this comes the suggestion that my activities must 
not ba left uncheckoJ. My activities must result in 
the attainment of Swaraj within a short time, and if 
Swaraj must be delayed, the people must be debarred 
from hearing or adopting my views, The Govern- 
ment have the right to tuke away my liberty s0 
long as in their opinion my activities are harmful, 
It will undoubtedly be niora honourable to deal 
with me than with my co-workers, They cannot 
distinguish between my activity and that of my 
ed- workers, Both are absolutely peaceful. We are 
coicerned merely in spreading a certain class of 
opinions which if carried out can never result in 
violence, And only a tyrannical government en- 
deavuurs to suppress non-violent propaganda. So 
long therefore as this Government of ours persists 
in its denial of justice to the Khilafat and the 
Punjab, so long must it resort to repression—the 
only means available t> a tyrant when he is 
thwarted in his purpose. M, K. G., 


THE DEPRESSED CLASSES. 
(To the Editor of Yowng India.) 
Dear Mahatmaji, 
In reference to yourarticle on this subject, may I ven- 


ture to ask you' to give an answer to the following 
question i— 


Will all National Schools: and Colleges be open to 
the Depressed Classes ?” 

I have no personal doubt in tho matter, but I fesl 
that the time bas cume fer a public declaration, 

U, F. ANDREWs3 

{In order to give an authoratative reply the 
letter was referred to the senate which has passed a 
reselution to the effect that, in accordance with the 
constitution of the Senate, no institution that specially 
excluded the depressed classes could be affiliated. I 
had personally -no doubt about the meaning of the 
coystitution—M. yy. Gandh*] 


November $, 1980. 


Young Inia. 


Ahmedabad; Wednesday, 3rd November, 1920. 
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LUCKNOW SPEECHES. 
( By M, K. Gandhi ) 

Tho recent meeting in Lucknow, held during the 
visit of the Ali Brothers and myself, has attracted 
considerable attention and resulted .in the sec:ssion 
of Mr, Douglas, an Iudian Caristian barrister, from 
the non-co-operation movement, Mr. Douglas’ reason 
for his decision is Maulana Abdul Bari’s speech on 
that occasion. Mr. Donglas charges the Maulana with 
having called Christians hufers and with having prac- 
tically condoned the late Mr. Willoughby’s murder. 

Now ! was present at tha meoling and had 
reason to listen to every word that Maulana Abdul 
Bari said with the greatest attention, and I must 
confess that the speech could not possibly provide 
any occasion for Mr. Douglas’ secession. I deny 
that the Maulana Siheb either condoned the murder, 
or by calling Mr. Willoughby a kafar had any 
intention cf intulting Christians, Mr. Douglas 
was hardly justified in seceding. He never protested 
at the meeting, he never complained to me. He 
knew that I had great regard jfor the Maulana 
Saheb, and that 1 myself would have spoker out 
if there was any condonation of the offence in his 
speech, or if there was any insult meant to be 
cfiered to Christians as such. I could not associato 
mysolf with an icsult to any of the great religions 
of the world. Moreover Mr, Douglas suspended 
his practica and joined non-co-operation, not merely 
for the sake of the Khilafat but equally for the 
Punjab, and he was a party tothe extension of non- 
co-operation upto the time of the ostablishment of 
Swaraj io India. Does Mr, Douglas now nob want 
Swaraj or redress for the Punjab? And can he 
abandon the Kbilafat movement because a Moulvi 
however distinguished gives him offeace by his 
speech ? Surely there is something wrong and in- 
comprehensible aout Mr. Douglas’s attitude, How- 
ever, I must leave Mr. Dougias to clear up his 
position and justify his se¢ession on*more reasonable 
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grounds, 


It is necessary for me to deal with the speeches 
themselves, and more espeelally the speech delivered 
by Maulana Abdal Bari Siheb, The difficulty of 
a reporter is at any tine great, but when he has 
to take down a report in ;long hand, and at tho 
translate the speaker’s remarks 
made in a tongue the reporter only half under- 
stands, the tasls becomes ‘still more diflicult. Sach 
was the position whish my jec-worker, Mr, Mahadev 
Degai, occupied when he took notes of the Maulana 8 
speech. I saw his report after ib was published os 
the Nuvaj: van and was grieved about it, I thought 
that a serioue though innocent mistake was made 
by him, The report dees not do justice to the 
Maulana and makes him say that the murderer of | 
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Mr. Willoughby was !a martyr, and that he, the 
Maulana. had accepted my word in preforence to 
that of Alkoran. I consider Mr. Mahadev Dosai 
to be one of the best and most careful of the co~ 
workers I have the good fortune «to possess. But 
the best of us may, in spite of the best of inten- 
tions, sometimes make mistakes. 


To my recollection what Maulana Abdul Bari 
Siheb said was that he disliked the murder of Mr. 
Willoughby as muchas any body. Ha know that 
it had damaged the Khilafat cause. Ha felt sure 
that if he had known anything of tha proposed 
murder he would have himself intervened to pre- 
vent it. That was a position he himself could take, 
and understand when taken by others, But it was 
a different thing when he was Asked, as he was by 
gome of his ‘friends, to condemn the murderer to 
Jahanam. He, as a religious man found it impossi- 
ble to do co, Hs did not know how the murder 
was committed, or what were the motives actuating 
it, Lhe murderer's position after death was there- 
fore clearly a matter between him and his Maker, 
and it would be presumptizn on the part of any 
person to anticipate the verdict of the Deity. Mr. 
Willoughby belonged to the kafar race, and had 
there been Jeiad proclaimed anyone belonging to 
the enemy race could havo been lawfully killed by 
the sword of Islam. But thay (the Musalmans ) 
had decided not to drawthe sword and soit was not 
lawful for any Musalman to take the life of any 
meniber of the enemy raze. ‘hoy had acsepted Mr. 
Gandhi’s advices of non-co-opsration. For there was 
ample warrant for it in the Koran and the Prophet's 
own life, And so long as non-s0~operation continued, 
he would be guided entirely by Mr. Gandbi He 
was rebuked for making friends with the Hindus 
who were idvolators. It was his conviction that. it 
was perfectly competent for a Musalman to prefer 
friendship with the Hindus,-and even to refrain from 
killing cows, to friendship with those kafars who 
had left no stone unturned to put Islam in jeopardy. 


This is the gist of the Maulana’s speech, The 
speech was cortainly bittar. Who can complain of 
bitterness of spsech in a ‘min of such religious 
devotion as Maulana Abdul Bari when he finds that 
his relizious hoaour is a’ stake? I personally dis: 
like the use of the word kafi-as applied to any- 
one, as I dislike the use by a Hinda of the word 
Mlechha or anarya to any one. But I refuse to 
quarrel with the Musalman or the Hindu for the 
use of words to whith they have been accustomed 
from their childhood, Lime will certainly ten 
towards the discontinuance of such words aa friend- 
ship between people of different professions and 
faiths grows. Must I refuse to acknowledge the 
learning or the goodness of a man like Jishop Heber 
| for calling Hindus heathens and even pitying 
them ? “ Man alone .is vile,” was said of a whole 
race of mankind and is even today suag in many 4 
Christian church. I can therefore see no warrant 
for Mr. Douglas’ decision in the above speech, 


Maulana Shaukat Ali was still more unexcep- 
tionable. He said no one could regret more than 
he did the murder of Mr. Willoughby. Had not 
Khilafat Committees sedulously tried their best to 
prevent violence here would certainly have been 
not one but many such murders. But it was their 
duty for the eake of their own religion and honour 
to prevent them so long as they accepted non-co- 
operation, But he declined to identify himself with 
toadying resolutions regarding the murderer, 

I observe too that I have been misreperted, I 
never said that we would give notice when we in- 
tended to draw the sword. I condemed the murder 
with the emphasis I could command and said that 
the honour of Islam would beinjured if there 
was any condonation of the murder of an innocent 
man when an assurance of safety was issued by 
authoritative religions bodies in Islam 1 said 
further that my own personal religion forbade me 
to take the life of my enemy in any-case what 
woever, Rut I added that [ recognise: that Islam, 
and-for that matter lacs of Hinius, Lelieved that 
killing one's enemy was conside! lawful under 
gertain circumstances, Aud I said thot when the 
Musalmans of India wanted to draw the sword, 
ihey would as honourable men declare themselves 
in no equivocal terms and give due notice. 

And I repeat what I have often said that the 
noblest and the most fearless among the Mussalmans 
(and I count Maulana Bari Saheb and the Ali- 
brothers as such) are trying their utmost to prevent 
violence. I verily believe that but for strenuous 
efforts of such men violenco would have broken 
out in this land, I admit that it would have done 
no good to Islam or India. [t would only have 
provided occasion for ruthless repression without 
doing any honour to Islam or India. | 


THE CONGRESS CONSTITUTION. 
( By M. K. Gandhi.) | . 

The bélated report of the Congress © ynstitution 
Committee has now been published for general 
information, and opinion bas been invited from 
all public bodies in order to assist the deliberations 
of the All India Gongress Committee, Tt is a pity that, 
small though the Constitution Committee was, all the 
members never met at any one time in spite of efforts, 
to have a meeting of them all. It is perhaps nobody’s 
fault that all the members could not meet. At 
the same time the draft report has passed through 
the searching examination of all but one member 
and tie report represents the mature deliberations 
of four out of the five members. It must be stated 
at the same time that it does no! ;retend to be 
the unanimous opinion of the members Rather than 
present a disseating minute, a workable schemo his 
been brought ouc leaving each member free to 
press his ow. views on the several matters in whieh 
they are nb quite unanimous. ‘he most important 
part of the constitution, however, is the alteration 
of the creed, So far as 1] am aware their ig ao 
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fundamental difference of opinion between the 
members, In my opinion the altered creed represents 
the exact feeling of the country at the present 
moment. 

I know that ti proposed alteration has 
been subjected to hostile criticism in several news- 
pavers of note, But the extraordinary situation 
that faces the country is that popular opinion is 
far in advance of several newspafers which have 
hitherto commanded influence and have undoubted- 
ly moulded public opinion. The fact is that the 
formation of opinion to-day is by no means confined 
to the educated classes, but the masses have taken 
it upon themselves not only to formulate opinion 
but to enforce it. It would ba a mistake to belittle 
or ignore this opinion, or to ascribe it to a tempora- 
ry upheaval. It would be equally a mistake to sup- 
pose that this awakening amongst the masses is due 
either to the activity of the Ali Brothers or myself. 
For the time being we have the ear of the masses 
becausa we voie3 their sentiments. The masses are 
by no means so foolish or unintelligent as we some- 
times imagina. They often perceive things with 
their intuition, which we ourselves fail to see with 
our intellect. But whilst the masses know 
what they want, they often do not know how to 
express their wants and, less often, how 
to get what they want. Herein comes the 
use of leadership, and disastrous results can easily 
follow a bad, hasty, or what is worse, selfish lead, 

The first part of the proposed creed expresses the 
present desire of the nation, end the second shows 
the way that desire-can be fulfilled. In my humble 
opinion, the Congress creed with the proposed 
alteration is but an extension of the original. And 
so long as no break with the British Connection is 
attempted, it is strictly within even the existing 
article that defines the congress creed. The ex- 
tension lies in the contemplated possibility of a 
break with the British connection. In my humble 
opinion, if India is to make unhampered progress, 
we must make it clear to the British people that 
whilst we desire to retain the British connection, 
if we can rise to our full height with it, we are 
determined to dispsnse with, and even to get rid of 
that connection, if that is necessary for full national 
development. I hold that itis not only derogatery 
to national dignity bat it actuvily impedes national 
progress superstitiously to believe that our progress 
towards: our goal is impossible without British 
connection. If is this superstition which makes 
some of the best of us tolerate the Punjab 
wrongand the Khilafat insult. This blind adherence 
to that connection makes us feel helpless. The 
proposed alteration in the creed enables us to rid 
ourselves of our helpless condition, I personally 
bold that it is perfectly constitutional openly to 
strive after independence, but lest there may be 
dispute as to the constitutional character of any 
movement for complete independence, the doubt. 
ful and highly technical adjective “constitytional’? 
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has been removed from the altered creed in the | MORE ABOUT THE FIJI TRAGEDY 
draft. Surely it should be enough to ensure that MYSTERY OF MISSING WIVES & CHILDREN. 


the methods for achieving our end are legitimate, ( By L.A, Adwani ) 


honourable, and peaceful. I believe that this was 
the reasoning that guided my colleagues in accept- 
ing the proposed creed. In any case, such was 
certainly my view of the whole alteration, There 
is no desire on my part to adopt any means that 
are subversive of law and order. I know, however, 
that I am treading on delicate ground when ! | facts to reveal to the public. These are the depo- 
write about Jaw and order for, to scme of our dis- | sitions of three of the batch of the Returned Immi- 
tinguished leaders even my present methods appear | grants who came down to eee Mahatma Gandhi at 
to be lawless and conducive to disorder. But even | his Ashram and to recite their troubles, In his ab- 
they will perhaps grant that the retention ef the | sence, however, I saw the men, and took down their 
word ‘constitutional’ cannos protect the country | statements after putting them to a thorough and 
against methods such as I am employing. It | Searching ¢@Xamination. 

gives rise, no doubt, to a luminous legal dis- My first informant was a man by aame Chhaju, 


Much has appeared in the Press about the recent 
happenings in Fiji which has shown beyond doubt 
that our countrymen in that unhappy island have 
had to pass through a ‘reiga of terror’ no less terri- 
ble and severe than the martial-law regime in the 
Punjab. But I have somo fresh and more startling 


cussicn, but any such discussion is fruitless when | 800 of Murtuz1, and resident of a village near Agra, 
the nation means business. The other important He returned to India after an absence of over 
alteration refers to the limitation cf the number seventeen years, 
of delegates. I believe that the advantages of such How he and his t:vo companions Uma Dutt and 
n limitation are obvious, ‘We are fast reaching a | Ram Avatar were lured to Fiji on the pretence of 
time when without any such limitation the Congress being sent to Cawnpore, and how they passed their 
will bezome an unwieldy body. It is difficult even to | five years of indentured period are sufficiently dis. 
have an unlimited number of visitors; it is im- | tressing accounts. Suffics it to say that after serving 
possible to transact national business if we have | their full poriod of indanture respectively, Chhaja 
an ualimited number of delegates. and his companions refused to go back to it in spite 
of high promises of better and brighter prospects, 
Uma Dutt and Ram Avtar joiued another estate as 
Free Labourers, while Chhaju began to serve as cook 
and was able to save some money and invest it a 
renting a piece of agricultural land from one Mr, 
Marcks on his estate of “Pokotoko” in Nauva, 40 miles 
away from the place whers he was employed as 
| : ave thigh 
accopts the principle ol limiting the number of 8 ae pe ey stam 
delegates it would be advirable to introduce the poses. Soon after, he feaoht a sone Se 
logs 5 ges ; : g se on the estate 
principle of proportional repressatation. Laat would | where he left his family-wife, daughter and son 
enable all parties, who wish to be represanted at | Chhaju’s wife looked after their interests in itis 
the Congress. land, while he himsalf ‘kept -- visiting the place 
off and on. He lived in this manner till 
Ostober last when his house was valued at 
about £ 100, and his wife’s ornaments and. other 
property. at about £49. His son and diughter wera 
then ten and six years old respectively, the former 
having passed in his first English book, 


The next important alteration isabont the election 
of the members of the All India Congress Com- 
mittee, making that committee practically the Sub- 
jects Committee, and the redistribution of India 
for the purposes of the Congress on linguistic 
basis. It is not necessary to comment on these 
alterations, but I wish to add that if the Congress 
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I observe that the Servant of Indie sees an 
inconsistency between my implied acceptance of the 
British Committee, so far as the published draft con- 
stitution is concerned, and my recent article in 
Young India on that Committee and the news- 
paper India. But it is well known that for several 
years I have held my present views about the 
existence of that body. It would-have been irre- 
levant for me, pexhaps, to suggest to my colleagues 
the extinction of that’ committve. It was nob our 
fuaction to report on the uvefulness or other wise 
of the Committee, We were commissioned only for 
preparing a new constibution, Moreover I knew that 
my colleagues were not averse to the existence: of 
the British Committee, And the drawing up of 
a new constitution enabled me to show that where 
there was no question of priceiple I was desiros 
of agreeing quickly with my oppouents in ateik 
opinions, But I propose certainly to press for abolition things seem to have transpire 1, Chhaju has come 
of the committee as it is at present contituted, | out as perhaps the worst sufferer, In Feoruary 
aud the stopping of its organ India. last, says Chhaju, he was casually informed that 


In December, January, and February last, as every 
one knows,there-were in Wijistrikes and riots, street 
fiyhting and shooting. Chhaju, however, is not able to 
give aclear dotailed acc unt of these, He says, the 
place he was serving at was mostly free from ferment 
and was 40, miles away from Nauva and as far 
from Suva and Rewa., ‘Lhe strikes were due to 
an agitation for higher wages and for a cheaper 
supply of rice. But sincs his occupation was different 
from that of the great bulk of his countrymen, 
aud he was comparatively well to do, he did not 
in any way participate in the strikes, Yet as 


a 
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his house had been looted and taken forced: pos- 
session of, and his wife and children abducted by 
the Special European and Fijian Oonstabulary, 
assisted by the Indian Police consisting chiefly of 
Sikhs and Indian Christians. Early in March 
Chhaju left for his home in Nauva on the 
*“Pokotoko” Estate of Mr. Marcks, He found his 
wife and children missing, his property gone, and 
the house occupied by a Sadhu, who told him he 
had purchased it through Sergeant Thakursing of 
the Suva Police. Chhaju saw Mr. Marcks, who 
could. give him no relief—what had happened to 
Chbaju’s property was not his concern. He saw 
Sergeant Thakursing, Kotwal Thakursing, and 
Jamadar Santsing and demanded the possession of 
his house and property, and to know the where-abouts 
of his wife and children. Their reply was kicks 
and insults. He petitioned to General Calvert, the 
head of the constabulary in Fiji: he got neither 
reply nor relief. He saw the Hon. Badri Mahraj, who 
too could do nothing for him. In vain he petitioned to 
every authority that was approachable: he was threat: 
ened with arrest and confiaement, He could get no 
trace of his wife and children, And now he turned 
away in disgust and disappointment from the place and 
availed himself of the opportunity to return to this 
country and appeal at the bar of his country- 
men and countrywomen to get him back his wife 
and children, and if possible his lost property. 
Asked if he would resurn to Fiji if his wife and 
children were traced out, Chhaju replied in the 
negative. He could not affurd to return as he had 
no money: he did not want to go and live in that 
cursed place again. He prayed to, and demanded of, 
the Government and the people of this country, in 
the name of Justice and the most rudimentary 
right of security of person and property, that his 
wife and children should be brought ou} from their 
place of confinement and restored to him. They would 
only be too glad tocome. Chhaju gives as references to 
his character the names ofDrs. Happa and Bannister 


and two other doctors, ali of whom he had served 
as cook, 


Ram Avatar, Chhaju’s second companion and a 
married man, with four children, has also a Similar 
tale to tell. He and Uma Datt wero among ths 
strikers for higher wages, and they had beun arrested 
.and locked up for a number of days, and kent 
without trial, but were ultimately released, In Ran 
Avtar’s absence his wife and children had also 
been abducted, Ho had searched at the house of his 
wife’s father, but got no clue; he had ‘appealed 
to the authorities, but got no relief. Fiading him- 
self destitute and penniless he had retusned to his 
country after ten years, with no gain nor profits 
save the heavy loss otf his dear wife and children, 
He had left the island early in Jane atid had heard 
nothiug further about his dear ones, Both Cahaju and 
RamAvatar depose that they were living on very good 
terms with their Wives, have no complaint against 
them, and cannot believe that their Wives "golild 

ave deserted them; or been & willing party to ab- 
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duction. Uma Dutt corroborates Ram Avatar’s state-’ 
ment, and has nothing to complain against except 
his misfortune in having gone to that accursed land 
which has sent him Seok 


a penniless beggar after 
stay of ten long years. Ram Avatar and Uma Dutt 
mado Chhaju’s acquaintance on boar.l the repatri- 
ating ship. Chhaju and Ram Avatar further depose 
that there are a number of other Indians also, who 
have suffered similarly and that they met two such, 
Usman and Miku, during their voyage to Calcutta. 

This then is in brief the whole story. It is 
unnecessary toadd any comment to it: the tale is 
its owa comment. AndI leave to the readers to 
take it for what it is worth, Perhaps if a Commis- 
sion were sent there, it could unearth a substantial 
part of, if not the whole truth, As it is we are 
receiving news in dribblets, 


TREATMENT OF INDIANS ABROAD 

We reproduce below from the New Times full text 
of Mr, Andrews speech at Karachi on the treat- 
ment of Indians abroad. Mr. Andrews has just 
completed his tour in Northern India where, among 
other things, he has been describing in his own lucil 
manner the humiliating condition of our couatrymen 
abroad, and the grave situation arising in Last 
Africa on account of the enactment of Sagrezation 
laws. Wo understand this is Mr. Aalrews final 
say so far as the narration of grievances is Cco2- 
cerned, after which hoe expects the Nagpur Congress 
to take some defininita steps in the matter-ll. Y. I. 

A Drarapine AND ay Ivroneranne Posi7i0N. 

T am speaking to you to-night, not of things I have 
heard, but of things which I hive seen with my own 
eyes. I am giving you first-hand information about 
things which I have invastigated on the spot in the 
different parts of the world. And I want you fearlessly 
to face the question for yourselves, whether Indians 
should remain within the British Empire or not. The 
treatment of Indians abroad is to-day the acid test. !'he 
true position of Indians in the greater world of men aad 
things may be judged by this test. If they are wel- 
comed in every part of the Empire as brothers and 
equals and comrades, then the Empire is for them 
Commonwealth in the true sense of the word. Indians 
might, then, if they so wished it, remain within such an 
equal Commonwealth without loss of self-respect. Ad 
least it might be said, that in that case, the position 
would nos have become, from any decent standpoint, 
intolerable and inhuman. 

But if, on the contrary, the actual position of Indians 
in the world to-day is the very reverse of this; if the 
British Empire throughout ths wotld does not welcoms 
Indians, except under servile conditions; if the Britizh 
Empire does mo¢ treat Indians as citizens, equal to all 
other members of that Empire; if it does not offer the 
right hand of brotherhool and followship and vomrade- 
ship to Iudians, as Indians, but reiests them and thrusts 
them outside, with every possib!e indignity and humilia- 
tion, then to me, at least, as an Haglishman, the logie is 
irresistible that Indians ought nod to remain any longer 
in that Empire, which increasingly refuses them admis- 
sion in actual, practical life, except on the most dagard. 
ing terms, To remain in such ‘a humiliating position is 
only to become more and miore subserviont, I have, in 
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my own Christian religion, a golden rule which is as 
simple as itis true, and as true as itis profound. It is 
this: ‘‘Whatsoever ye would wish other men to do un: 
to you, even sodo unto them-” No Englishman would, 
fora moment, submit to such treatment as I have seen 
Indians abroad obliged by brute force to submit to every 
day of their lives. No Englishman would stay in an 
Empire where he was not wanted at ail except as an 
inferior. If then, this golden rule were to be applied, 
no Englishman, who is also a Christian, would wish, 
for one moment, that Indians should remain in an Empire 
under conditions that they would never submit to them- 
selves, No Englishman, who is a Christian, ought to 
wish Indians to remain dependentand subserviont, while 
he himself remained free and independent. 


PARIAUS WITHIN THE EMprme, 

Let me take you in thought to British East Africa, 
where I have lived day by day with Indians in Indian 
homes. 
by tho badge of inferiority, although he was the pioneer 


settlor in the country. Things have come to such a pass | 
that contact with Indians is regarded by many English | 
Tho Indian is nos | 


men and women as contaminating. 
allowed to sit in a public rickshaw in which a Eurcpean 
has sat. The Indian is not allowed tu travel in a railway 
carriage in which a Huropean may travel. The Indian 
is kept out of railway station refreshment rooms as 
far as possible, where any Duropeans may be taking 
their meals. Tbe Indian is discriminatod 
the railway station bungalows and not allowed to occupy 
rooms in which Europeans may wish to sleep. Tho 
Indian is now at last by law, and statute, and ordinance, 
to be segregated strictly in every part of his residential 
life, so that even if he possesses property in certain 
European quarters, he will not be allowed to live there. 
Such a policy of the Ghetto is to be strictly carried 
out, not merely by the order of the ruling White Race 
in East Africa, but by the direct order and pronounce- 
ment of the Colonial Secretary of State in London, at 
the Colonial Office, Whitehall, Lord Milner. For Lord 
Milner himself has just formulated his ultimate decision, 
that strict segregation must be carried out, not only 
in residential quarters in Hast Africa but as far as 
possiblo in commercial quarters also. Itemembor, please 


remember, that thts decision will not remain an East 
African decision only. It will be taken up in every 
British Colopy which has not practised segreyation 
already. It will be o precedent fur every Colonial 


Governor. It will affect Uganda as much as Hast Africa. 
It will pass on to the Tanganyika territory and to Nya- 
saland and to Zambesi, reaching even to Rhodesia, 
where, on the whole, up to the present Indians are com- 
paratively wéll treated. The popular. cry of tho White 
Race will be raised, racial hatred will be fanned into 


a flame, and no Governor in Africa will be strong 
enough to resist the claim, that will now be made by 
settlers, who will say, quite truly, that Lord Milner 
himself bas given his ultimate decision from the very 
centre of the British Empire at Whitehall that InJivns 
must be segregated. 

SEGREGATION MEANS DEGRADATION. 


I wish to toll you emphatically, for ao fact, that 
segregation means degradation. I have lived in such 
segregated areas called Indian locations, and I have seen 
face to face the degradation and tho humiliation and 
the injustice of it all. My heart has burnt with shame 
and indignation that my own people, my own English 
poopie ghould treat another race like that, 


against in 


On every side out there the Indian is marked | 
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Mahatma Gandhi has written quite plainly that 
Indians under such condition are ‘Pariahs within the 
Empire,’ That phrase is quite literally and exactly true. 
They are ‘untouchables.’ That is their exact position. Lat 
me give you some incidents, which will show you the 
truth of that statement. I was in Johannesbrug station, 
waiting for the mail train which was to take me to Durban, 
When it came in, somewhat late, Ramdas, the son of 
Mahatma Gandhi, went into the compartment with my 
writing case in order to reserve my seat for the night 
journey. A young English lad ( who was on his way back 
to school after the holidays) seized Lold of Mabatma 
Gandhi’s son and would have struck him a blow if I had 
not prevented it, A few moments later, the conductor, 
who was an Englishman, was about to do the same, He 
shouted out to Ramdas: ‘Get out you—,” using an unmen- 
tionable word, This all happened within: thirty seconds; 
and Ramdas would have been brutally assaulted twico, if 


I had not been behind ‘him to prevent it. Mahatma 
Gandhi’s son was a ‘ parith’, an ‘untouchable’, who con- 
taminated by his very presence that European compart- 
ment, 

Tue Law or Karma, 


An Indian gentleman, in that very city of Johanne- 
sburg in Africa, said to me ono day: “Mr. Andrews, now 


what is it to be an ‘untouchable’? We have been treating 
millions of our fellow-countrymen as ‘untouchables’ in 


| India itself, and now we have been made to feel whatit is 


i tg be untouchables oursolves. The Law of Karma is work- 


ing itself out,” [t appeared to me that the logic here agaia 
was irresistible. The Law of Karma, as he truly said, was 
working itself out, The golden rule of conduct, which I 
have already stated, must be applied here just as imparti- 
ally as I have tried to apply it before to my own country- 
men: ‘Whatsoever ye would that men should dounto yon, 
even so do unto them.” If we do not like to be treated as 
‘pariahs’ and ‘untouchables’ ourselves, we must rot treat 
others as ‘pariahs’ end ‘untouchables.’ If we would wish 
Englishmen to respect us and give us independence, we 
must respect our own brothers in India and give them 
independence. We must not keep them any longer ina 
servile condition, if we wish ourselves to be free. 


I will tell you another incident, I was inthe railway 
station at Nairobi, in Hast Africa, and a group of Indian 
gentlemen were standing with me, whoivere m2n of wealth, 
property, and higher education. An African porter came 


by and intentionally and insultingly pushed one of these 
Indian gentlemen, with a neer on his countenance, which 
showed that he had done it on purpose. An Englishman, 
who was near by, laughed at it, and the African porter 
wes pleased to receive the Englishman’s approbation. This 


action made me blaze with fury and indignation, because 
I knew how Africans had thon been prompted to insult 
Indians in this manner, simply in order to wound Indians’ 
feelings and make them feel their utter humiliation. My 
friend was at some distance from me whenit all happened, 
Hoe then came quickly across to me and sa‘d: Mr, 


Andrews, did you see that? This is what we have to suffer. 
We are insulted like that every day of our lives in some 
way or another, If I were not obliged to make money for 
my family, I would leave East Africa to-morrow. To live 
in this country is to sink lower and lower in self-respect, 
I told him that he should either stay in the country to’ 
help his fellow-courtrymen out of allthis terrible bondage, 
or else he should leave it, I said that I could not believe 
any compensation in the way of money making could make 
up for this loss of self-respect, 
Tue Curst& OF SLAVERY. 

I will tell you another incident, this time against my- 
self, It ought to have opened my own eyos, but lt failed 
to see the issue, [ was in South Africa, and liad, been 
working among the Indian poverty-stricken labourers o 


the sugar estates. They came round me at ey 
Line’ and implored me to send them back to India, They 
wero homesick and miserable. They had sunk lower and 
lower into shame and misery, not through their but 
through the fault of that hateful cursed indenture system, 
which had brought them out. They were in their misery 
actually going by thousands back again into indenture, 
because they were starving and could get no rice, and 
their children were becoming more and more sickly, I felt 
the shame of it to India, that Indians were again becom- 
tng indentured, I felt the shame more terribly stil], when 
I found ous the truth that the Indian merchants in Durban 
along with Europeans had been profiteering in rice and 
adding to their misery, I left every other problem and 
thought night and day over this question of these Indians 
going back, out of sheer misery, inty indenture, Oh, the 
shame of it! The humiliation of it! At Jast I agreed to 
the position, that these submerged Indians might forfeit 
any right of domicile they had, which was almost worth- 
less to them, on the terms of a free Passage home and a 
small sum of money in their pockets to Start afresh in 
India. I did not see what it would lead to. But the 
South African Government clutched at once at the 
opportunity I gave them. They drove in the thin end 
of the wedge of repatriation. They at once took up the 
repatriation, not of these helpless Indians merely, who 


were neglected by their own countrymen, but of Indians 
cf all classes, inducing them in eve 
pulsion, to leave the country. Only too late I saw that 
this would bring upon India a stil] steater shame and 
humiliation oe ne saite aud humiliation of those 
yerty-stricken Indian labourers going . 
fic iierd yoke of indenture, poo) fk again nngey 
“WE WILL BE Fen, ” 
And now I will ask you a question. 
as faithfully as Tecan the picture of T 
over one large part of the British Em 
seen and visited. I do not wish to b 
have found com paratively kindly tr 
in certain places, I have found individual E 
and women, vho were perfectly rea, 
Indians as equals. There are lighte 
Gack, Bub I ask you, carefully’ to conside; this 
question. If tha is the treatment that 
eceive; it they ege told publicly an . 
te not wanted; if they _ daily insulied ani, at they 
then, I ask you, Task you, and ask Ses isin 
inlians be forced to remain within that Em iia a : 
such is the treatment of their own fellow uae 
abroad ? Should they not Say quite plainly ; ry mer 
mot going to remain within the British Empi 
as ‘hewers of wood and drawers of water’, Tg 
your British Empire means for us, we shall } 
of it. We shall go outside it, Wo shall dis 
so-called partnership, which hag become j 
We shall not be cheated any longer,” : 
To sum up the whole matter, I belj 
ing is the verdict that self-respeotins ee follow- 
mentality has not been obsessed by the Ds, 
and phrases of the past, are pronoun 
to be independent, we wish to be free; 
to belong to any Empire, We wish 
to realize ourselves, to live our own 
reidy in the past to put ourselves*ig subjection ¢ ‘ 
West for a certain time, We had to pa off ith 
Karma, We had to learn new lessons, aN had toe 
eee aye bbls > For this reason, for 
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were not prepared for full freedom; 
we submitted; we were in subjection. But we shall 
be subservient no longer; we shall be humiliated no 
longer; we shall recover our lost self-respect; we shall] 
be free; we shall be independent; we shall be our own 
masters. No power onearth shall now keep any longer 
our nation of 320,000,000 people in subjection. ” 
* HERE 18 My Cusist. ” 

I wish to say ono mete ubmistakeable word As 
I have told you before, I ain @ Christian. I find my 
whole religion in the Sermon on the Mount. When 
1 speak, therefore, of froedom, of independence, of 
Swaraj, I assert as an ultimate truth, for - which T 
would willingly die, that this cannot be won in ‘all its 
purity by reliance on material force, but only by 
reliance on the forces of the soul, by ahimsa, nos by 
himst, This was what Christ himself taught, when 
he said, “Put thy sword into its sheath; for they that 
take to the sword, shall perish with the sword.” 

I ain not speaking now asa theorist. Aftor many 
days and months of men.al agony, I decided, during 
the Great War, at whatever cost, not to fight for my 
country, not to kill, not to commit violence. And, in 
this present Indian crisis , I have already declared, and 
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here again unmistakebly declare, my final, ultimate 
faith. It is this final, ultimate truth cf my own soul 
which I have found alike in Buddha and in 


Christ. , It is this final and ullimate truth of Ahimsa, 
which, God being my heiper, I shall _ hever swerve 
from bya hair's breadth as long as life shall remain, 

Furthermore, it is my own unshaken belief, that this 
final and ultimate truth, which sprang first from India 
and later on came to us in Europe through Christ, 
is now, now, to diy, before our very 
greater victories in the world than it has done before, 
It is the religion of the future, For, inspite of all new 
| inhuman inventions, of bombing-aeroplanes, and armoured 
| tanks, and poison gas, the world of simple men and 
| 


| 
| 


eyes, winning far 


| women is sick, sick unto death, of Bloody War, 


And here in India, I can speak this ultimate truth 
j with all my heart and soul and mind bocause it was 
from India, first of all, that this truth was proclaimed 
j in living poWer to the world. And its living power 


is present among the country people of India as a 
| burning faith to-day. Often and often, I have sat at 


( the feet of simple Indian villayers and peasants and 
bowed my head in reverence and worship before their 
greatness, the greatness af the poor. Often and often 
in the villages I have heard this truth from Indian 
village women, the mothers of India, who have trusted 
me and loved me, and whom I love to call my mothers, 


T will tell you one more story before I go. When 

IT was in Africa, in 1913, at the end of the Passive 
Resistance Struggle, I mes at the Prison gates a little 
, band of faithful Indian women, with Mrs, Gandhi 
j at their head, their bodies wasted and emaciated with 


long fasting and with prison hardship, their eyes 
| bright with love, love even for their persecutors, > I 
heard them speaking well of those who had oppressed 


them, and I saw a heavenly joy and peace written on 
their faces, 


| 
| 
| 
| 


I said to myself, “Here is my Corist,” 

and I bowed my head and worshipped, pba 
There, there, there is the India that I love. There 
there, there, in that picture, is the India that I wor: 


ship, and again and 


yet again, I say,— 
Bande Mataram, 


Bande Mataram, Bande Mataram, 
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TOLSTOY ON NON-CO-OPERATION. 
{From “A Lerrer ro Russian Liperats. ”] 


As to the ordinary methods of combating Gov- 
ernment:—* There are people who realise that our 
Government is very bad and who struggle against 
it, and there have been two ways of carrying on 
the struggle.” And Tolstoy calls the methods, 
one “the method of the ‘Revolutionaries’ which 
consists in an attempt to alter the existing regime 
by violence,’ and the other “the method of the 
“Gradualists’ which consists in carrying on the 
struggle without violence and within the limits of 
the law, conquering constitutional rights bit by 
bit” and he says: ‘‘Reflection and experience alike 
show me that both the means of combating Govern- 
ment used hithertofore, are not only ineffectual 
but actually tend to strengthon the power and irres- 
ponsibility of the Government, ” 

® % 

As to co-operation with the Government:—“This 
method is ineffectual and irrational because Govern: 
ment—holding in its grasp the whole power, and 
framing what are called the laws on the basis of 
which the Liberals wish to resist it—this Govern- 
ment knows very well what is really dangerous to 
it and will never let people, who submit to it and 
act under its guidance, do anything that will under- 
mine its authority.” . 

* € e 

veseee.But not only is this actually irrational 
and ineffectual, it is also harmful, It is harmful 
because enlightened, good, and honest people by 
entering the ranks of the Government give it a 
moral authority which, but for them, it would not 
possess, If the Government were made up entirely 
of that coarse element—the men of violence, selt- 


seekers and flatterers—who form its core, it could not | 


continue to exist,” ‘Another evil is that to secure 
opportnnities to carry on their work, these highly 
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compromise and go, little by little, come to consider. 
that for a good end one way swerve somewhat 
from truth in word and deed.” 
® ; ® ® 

‘As to withdrawal of children from Government 
controlled schools:—‘ The strength of the Govern 
ment lies in the people’s ignorance, and the Gov- 
ernment knows this and will therefore always 
oppose true enlightenment. It is time we realized 
that fact, And it is most undesirable to let the 


Governinent, while it is spreading darkness, pretend 
to be busy with the enlightenment of the people, 
It is doing this now by means of all sorts of pseudo- 
educational establishments it controls : schools, high 
schools, and universities. But good is good, and 
enlightenment is enlightenment: not when it is 
toned down to meet the requirements of the Governs 
ment, but only when it is quite good and quite 
enlightened, ” 
a % * 

As to boycott of Cowncils:—‘«What isit to be 
dono? Merely tne simple, quiet, truthful oarry~ 
ing on of what you consider good and needful, 
quite independently of the Government, or of 
whether it likesit or not. In other words: Standing 
up for one’s rights not asa member of Parliament; 
but standing up for one’s righta as a rational and 
free man, and defending them in the only way in 
which moral and human dignity can be defended... 

* a e 

True, the rights of a member of Parliament are 
greater than the rights of an ordinary man; and it 
seems aS though we could do much by using those 
rights, But the hitch is that to obtain the rights 
of a Member of Parliament, one has to abandon part 
of one’s rights as a man, there is no longer any 
fixed point of leverage, aud one can no _ longer 


either conquer or maintain any real right, In order 
to lift others out of a quagmire one must oneself 
stund on firm ground, and if hoping the better to 
assist others, you go into the quagmire, you will 
not pull others out, but yourself will sink in.” 


CHRIST AND NON-CO-OPERATION. 


Apropos it is interesting that Christ himself has 
suggested non-co-operation. In the eighteenth 
chapter of Matthew, we read :— 


Moreover if thy brother shall trespass against 
thee, go, and tell bim his fault between thee and 
him alone; if he shall hear thee, thou has gained 
tby brother, 

But if he will not hear thee, then take with 
thee one or two more, that in the mouth of two 
or three witnesses every word may bo ostablished, 


And if he shall neglect to hear them, tell it upto 
the Church: but if he neglect to hear the Church, 


| let him be wnto thee as:an heathen man and @ 


enlightened and honest people have to begin to | publican, 
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TO VOTE OR NOT TO VOTE. 


An acid test—England and the whole ‘civilised’ | 


world is now committed irrevocably tothe theory of 
self-determination. But it is said that India has 
not yet ‘self-determined’ in favour of true Swaraj 
because Congress does not represent the Nation; bee 
cause the educated classes do not represent the 
national will, Grant all this, But Government has 
now created an eleGtorate, This electorate cannot 
but be accepted by Government and the eivilised 
world as adequately representing the Nation, If the 
qajority of this electorate, votes now for the Pun- 
jab, Khilafat, and Swaraj, the nation will have 
clearly ‘self-determined,’ 
% * * 
The Choice:--India stands today on the parting 
' 6£ ways. On November 16, she will have shown 


whether she is going the way of immediate and | 


real Swaraj or the way of bureaucratic machina- 
tions. Every voter must decide whether he is 
going to stand by those who are fighting for imme- 
diate and true Swarajfor our national honour 
And dignity, or stand by the Government that has 
insulted our national honour through the Punjab 
crime and our religion through the Khilafat wrong. 
* x i 
Do not vote: Why?--The Government wants a 
fresh lease, under the cloak of the people’s consent, 
to eontinue its irresponsible career of crime and 
injustice; in effect, it wants to delude the people to 
perpetuate a system that perpetrated ‘the -magsa- 
ero of Jallianwalla Bagh. Think twice before you 
vote for this system. The new councils are like 
gilded pills. They have been docked for the vcca- 
gion to deceive the voters, 
# # # 
What the New Cowncils cannot do;--The new 
Councils cannot prevent 
(1) A repetition of the Khilafat injustice and the 
Punjab crime, 
(2) Indian troops from being used to keep in 
subjugation other nations, 
(3) Indian moneys from being spent in aiding 
British Imperialism and foreign wars of 


aggression, 
# * * 
What the New Councils can do:--The new 


Councils prevent 
(1) A real and immediate Swaraj. No power 
has been given tothe Councils to vote for 
increase of responsibility for full Swaraj, 
(2) Our economic freedom, 
(3) Our moral and material uplift, 
(4) Our inherent-right to be a free people, 
What is the use, then, of voting ? 
* % b 
' What rt means not to vole--Every vote not 
given to the Councils, means a vote for Swaraj, a 
vote in favour of the nation’s determination for full 
‘power and responsibility, a vote for the politica] 
and economic emancipation of India, a vote for 
national Honour, Liberty and Freedom.* 
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The above, with some slight modifications, is a gist o 

Mr. Lajagcpalachariar’s articles in the ‘Mahomedan’ and 
¥ 


the ‘Madras Review’ —Ed, Y. J, 
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| WHAT TO DO ON THE 16TH OF NOVEMBER. 

In connection with this, Mr. Gandhi writes in 
Navjivan as follows: 

The 16th of November is somewhat of a day of, 
trial for the people, because on that day members 
for the Legislative Councils will be elected throughout 
the Eombay presidency. What will the voters do 
on that day? What is their duty ? 

(1) I hope that no voter will go to the polling 
booth to record his vote. 

(2) That all the voters will remain indoors. 

(3) In case a meeting is held away from the 
polling booth, voters will attend it and express 
themselves against deing represented on the Countil. 

(4) The work of canvassing signatures and of 
asking voters not to vote will cease for 24 hours 
from the night of the 15th instant, 

(5) Volunteers too will not do anything on the 16th 
| instant to dissuade voters from voting. : 
| (6) Ya short, those who choose to vote should 
| have the day wholly at their disposal. 
| How can we hope to convert voters whom, we 
| 


have not been able to persuade till the 15th ? Surely 
we do not want to prevent any body from voting by 
physical force. There can therefore. be no persua- 
sion on the 16th. . 

Our campaign is one of educating public opinion, 
When we have succeeded in doing that, then and 
only then is Swaraj within easy reach. 


MR, JINNAH AND NON-CO-OPERATION. ~ 
Thus the Servant of India: 

| Mr, Jinnah’s reply to Mr. Gandhi with reference 
; to the Swaraj Sabha is extremely unconvincing, 
He maintains silence with regard to the very im- 
j; portant fact disclosed by Mr Jawaharlal Nehru 


that it was at Mr. Jinnah’s own instance that the 
question of altering the Sabha’s creed was referred 
to the general body. His argument that, if the 
executive council cannot change the creed except 
by a three-fourths majority, the general body must 
a fortiort be under a similar disability is very 


fallacious and misleading. It is perfectly . reason- 
able in a small body to require a large majority to 
to effect changes in the constitution without re- 
quiring an equally large majority in a larger 
body. Mr, Jinnah has now come out with the 
Opinion that Mr, Gandhi’s methods must lead to 


dieaster, and yet he declared at the Corgress that 
non-co-operation was the only method now open 
to India. The only inference one could draw from 
his support of Mr. Pal’s amendment was that he 
approved the principle of Mr. Gandhi’s proposal, 
and wanted a short respite of some three or four 
months in which to prepare to carry it out in 
practico. Indeed, some of Mr. Jinnah’s followers 
said so in open Congress. If Mr. Gandhi's activities 
should now lead to disaster, as' Mr. Jinnah appre- 
hends they will do, the moral responsibility for the 
consequences partly rests on those who, being really 
opposed to non-co-operation out and out, created 


the impression that thoy wero prepared actively to 
support it to a certain extent, In September the 


only way for a Nationalist was to adopt non-co- 
operation; now the only way is “to work for a 


programme which is universally axceptable for the 
; Carly attainment of complete responsible goverament,” 
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DIFFICULTIES IN OUR WAY. 
(By M. K. Gandhi. ) 

Our difficulties are of two kinds; those that are 
mmposed from without and those that are of our 
own creation, The Jatter are far more dangerous, 
because we often hug them and are therefore 
reluctant to removethem. ‘Thus, for instance, the 
disturbance created at Mrs. Besant’s recent meet- 
ings at Bombay wes of our own making, And it is 
easier to deal with a seditious meetings proclama- 
tion than the disturbance at Mrs, Besant’s meetings, 
A prohibition of ‘seditious’ meetings gives us 
strength. Disturbances created by us undoubtedly 
weaken our cause. The verbal rowdyism at Mrs, 
Besant’s meeting was a type of violence. It wasa 
distinct departure from the creed of non-violent 
non-co-operation. It may easily result in physical 
violence. 

Those who created the disturbance ought to 
-realiso its seriousness for the sacred causo they have 
at hart. It is the very worst training we can 
give ourselves in Swaraj. Swaraj presupposes mutual 
toleration of views, no matter how distasteful 
they may be to us. If the non-co-opsrationists refuse 
to listen to the other party’s views, they lay them- 
selves open to the same charge as the Government, 
which they complain comes to Gecisions without 
considering their view point, Non-co-operation against 
the Government is based on, and is possible with, 
co-operation among ourselves. We must bring about 
as far as possible and consistently with our creed, 
harmony among ourselves. Rowdyism is hardly the 
way todo sc. By their action at the meetings in 
question mnon-co-operationists have still further 
estranged from themselves Mrs. Besant and her 
friends and followers. The loss is patent enough. 
They have certainly gained no new adherents by 
their rowdyism. In so far as the students were 
concerned in the insult offered to Mrs. Besant, they 
have discredited themselves at a critical period in 
their evolution. 
of religion and country, to disregard the wishes 
even of their parents, should they dissuade them 
from leaving schools tainted with Government grant 
or affiliation. Such disregard is permissible only 
to sons and dauyhters who have cultivated the 
sense of scrupulous respect and obedience towards 
their parents and elders, That disobedience is a virtue 
only when it is resorted to in response to a higher 
call and has not a trace of bitterness, hostility, or re- 
sentment. in it. It isa positive vice when it becomes 
thoughtless, insclent, and rowdy. Theone ennobles, 
the other degrades, And after all, do we not owe 
anything to Mrs, Besant’s years, her past brilliant 
services, and her sex? The rising generation 
will commit suicide if it becomes ungrateful, India’s 
gratefuiness ought te enoire for Mre, Bornnt 4 


They are called upon, in the name | 


respectful hearing even when she opposes India’s 
sentiment. She does so from pure motives. She 
thinks that we are in error, she is of opinion that 
we are retarding India’s progress, Surely it is her 
duty to wean usfrom what she considers is our error. 
And it is our duty respectfully to consider what 
she says, 

But I have been told that unless, at her mectings, an 
emphatie dissentis expressed, she would make capital 
of our supposed silence, and claim that there isa 
larger body of Indian opinion at her back than is 
really the case. Surely rowdyism is not the only 
way of expressing dissent. The best and the chosen 
way would be not to attend her meetings, unless wa 
wish to go in order to be convinced. We need not swell 
her audience when we know that we do not approve 
of her views. The other way, if we must attend, 
ig to enter our respectful dissent at the end of the 
meeting, or if we consider her remarks to be offen- 
sive to express our dissent by courteously walking 
out. A noisy demonstration is a sign of our weak- 
ness, Adignifed withdrawal is a proof of our strength, 
Rowdyism is, as a rule, intended to cover a minority 
that wishes to break up a meeting. A majority 
conscious of its strength produces an eloquent and 
electrical effect both on the speaker, and his, or her, 
minority of followers. 

It is truo that this rowdyism is not a _ result 
of the movement of non-co-operation. It is a legacy 
of our past. We have been, to our harm, nurtured in 
the baneful traditions of the West in the manner 
of conducting our meetings. Applause and shouts 
of dissent are essentially a western institution. 
With the, for us, new method of non-violent non- 
co-operation, the old must go. The two cannot co- 
exist. If we are engaged in a duel between religion 
and irreligion, and if we truly represent the 
religion, we shall have to give up 
violence and learn dignified ways 
of dealing with our .opponents, It is through 
training in cool courage and self sacrifice, 
discipline and faith in God, and therefore humility 
to the uttermost, that we shall conserve the honour 
of Islam and our country, and turn our opponents 
into admirers and tellow-workers. 


forces of 
even verbal 


MR, HORNIMAN ON NON-CO-OPERATION, 


The following letter has been received by Mr, 
Gandhi from Mr. Horniman-that sincere friend of 
India. 

My dear Mahatma)i, 

I am overjoyed at the decision of the Special Congress, 
I feel sure it is right, and I feel sure also that by con- 
scientious performance of your programme India will, 
by her own efforts, achieve freedom. My only regret 
is that I om not there tohelp; there is so little that 
ean be done here. 

I hope I shall be able to return soon. 

Ever Yours, 
B, @, Herriman 


| 
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IF I AM ARRESTED 


[ TRANSLATED FRoM Mr. Ganpul’s ARTICLE 
IN Navjivan.-] 


ee 


I have been constantly thinking of what the 
pédple would do in case I am arrested. My co- 
workers also have been putting this question to 
me. What would be the plight of India if the people 
took to the wrong path through love run mad? 
What would be my own plight in such a case ? 


Rivérs of blood shed by the Government can- 
not frighten me; but I would be deeply pained 
even if the people did so much as abuse the Govern- 
ment for my sake or in my name. It would be 
disgracing me if the people lost their equilibrium on 
my arrest. The nation can achieve no progress 
merely by depending upon me. Progress is possible 
only by their understanding and following the path 
suggested by me. For this reason, I desire that the 
people should maintain perfect self-control and cor- 
sider the day of my arrest ag a day of rejoicing. 
J desire that even the weaknesses existing to-day 
should disappear at that time. 


What can be the motive of the Government in 
arresting me? The Government are not my enemy, for 
Theve not a grain of enmity towards them. But they 
believe that Iam the soul of all this agitation, that, 
if Iam removed, the ruled and the rulers would be 
left in peace, that the people are blindly following me. 
Not only the Government but some of our leaders 
also share this belief. How, then, can the Govern- 
ment put the people to the test? How can the 
Government ascertain whether the people under- 
stand my advice or are simply dazzled by 
my utterances ? The only way left to them is to 
Srrest me. Of course, there still remains an alter 
native for them and that lies in the removal of 
the causes which have led me to offer this advice, But 
intoxicated as they are with power, the Government 
Will not see their own fault and even if they do, they 
will not admit it. The only way then that remains 
for them is to measure the strength of the people, 
They can do this by arresting me. If the people are 
thus terrorised into submission they can be said to 
deserve the Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs. 


If on the other hand the people resort to violence, 
they will merely be playing into the hands of the 
Government. Their aeroplanes will then bomb the 
people, their Dyers will shoot into them, and their 
Smiths will uncover the veils of oft women. There 
will be other officers to make the people rub their 
noses against the ground, crawl on their bellies, and 
undergo the scourge of Whipping. Both these results 
will be equally bad and unfortunate. They will not 
Jead to Swaruj In other countries governments have 
heen overthrown by sheer brute-force, but I have 
often shown that India cannot attain Swaraj by 
that force, What, then, should the people do if I am 
arrested? The answor now is simple, The people 


(1) should preserve peace ahd calmness, 
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(2) should not observe Harials, 
(8) should not hold meetings, 
but 


(4) should be fully awake, 
I should certainly expect-- 


(5) all the Government schools to be vacated and 


shut down, 

(6) Lawyers to withdraw from practice, in greater 
numbers. 

(7) Settlement by private arbitration of cases 
pending before the Law Courts, 

(8) Opening of numerous national schools and 
Colleges. 

(9) Renunciation of all foreign cloth in favour of 


the exclusive use of hand spun and hand 
woven garments by lacs of meu and women, and 
selling or burning of any foreign cloth in stock. 
(10) None to enlist in the army or in any other 
Government Service. 
(11) Those able to earn their livelihood by other 
means to give up Government Services, civil 
and even military. 
Contribution of as much as is wanted towards 
national funds. 
(18) Title holders to surrender titles in greater 
numbefs. 
Candidates to withdraw from elections, or if 
already elected to resign their seats, 


(12) 


(14) 


Voters who have not yet made up their minds, 
to resolve that it is sin to send any repre- 
‘sentative to the Councils. 


(15) 


If the people resolve and carry this out, they 
would not have to wait for Swara) even for o 
year. If they can exhibit this much strength we 
shall have attained Swaray. 


I shall then be set free under the nation’s seal, 
That will please me. My freedom today is like a 
prison to me, 


It will only prove the peoples’ incompetence if 
they use violence to release me, and then depend upon 
my help to attain Swaraj for them. Neither I nor 
anyone else can get Swaruj for the Nation. It will 
be got on the Nation proving its own fitness, 


In conclusion it is useless to tind fault with the 
Government. We get what government we desorve, 
When we improve, the government also is bouad 
to improve. Only when we improve cin we 
attain Swaraj. Non-co-op%ration is the nation’s de- 
termination to improve, Will the nation abandon 
the resolve and bagin to co-operate after my arrest ! 
If the people become mid and take to violence 
and as a result of it crawl on their bellies, rub 
their noses on the ground, salute the Union Jack 
anl walk eighteen miles to do it, what else is that 
but co-operation ? It is better to die than to submit 
to crawling &c. In fine, consider it from any point 
of view, the course suggested by me is the right 
one for the people to take, 
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DENTS ARE THE ARCHITECTS OF 

A NATION’S FREEDOM. 

In a recent address to the Students’ Convention, 
Sukkur, Professor Vaswani, began by saying : 

“Tt is your karma to live at a great hour in India’s 
destiny. For let us confess it, this movement of Non- 
Go-operation is revolutionary in its character. It is 
pacific ; it is pledged to the creed of non-violence; but 
it does mean to revolutionise the minds and hearts of the 
people. It is your karma to live at the birth-hour of 
this movement. That karma may be your privilege if 
you resolve to help the nation now. And the thought 
T would leave with you to-night is that, you, students 
and young men, can do much, T know the teaching given 
to you in the Government-controlled institutions is not 
responsive to the National Ideal. Your schools and col- 
leges as they are, to-day, are Prison-housos, when they 
should be open windows letting in the light of the great 
Life of the Nation Your education is not related to 
the life of India. Do your college text—books tell you of 
Tagore in literature, of Shah Latif in lyric poetry, of 
J. C. Bose in science, of Hindu darshans in philosophy, 
of Tilak or Gandhi in Politics? Surveying the Indian 
situation, several years ago, Lok. Tilak said ;— “ The 
remedy is not petition but boycott.” Of boycott asa 
political method you read little in your toxt-books which 
tell either of ‘constitutional’ agitation or violence. 
Again, Mahatma Gandhi’s Satyayarh is a method not 
known to your text books in political science. They tell 
you that the basis of society is force; the great Indian 
leader tells you that society lives by sutya, the power of 
the soul, the Will-to-Suffer, for that to me is the essential 
meaning and message of Sautyagra and non-co-operation. 


LESSONS FROM HISTORY. 
After referring to Athens and the part played by 
young men who were inspired by Socrates and other 
teachers, Professor Vaswani referred to the Italy of 


Mazzini, modern Egypt, Japan, China, Germany, and the 
great work of students. He said:— 


‘‘Think of Italy. There was atime, as somo of you 
may know, when Italy was under the heels of Austria. 
Mazzini arose with a dream of Italian emancipation in 
his hoart ; and Mazzini spread his message through stu- 
dents and young men; he formed, as you know, tho “Order 
of Young Italy.” ‘ Think of the Germany of pre-war days. 
In the days of Metternich, Germany was in a sorry state. 


But it was the German students who dreamt the dream | 


ofa great V’atherland. Some of them grew to be the 
great proclaimers of Liberty in Germany. One of them 
was Marx, the father of the Modern Revolution against 
capitalism. Other students, who dreamt of liberty and 
who, in the days of their manhood, served Germany in 
several fields, were Engel, Hegel and Lassale. 

Think of Egypt. The National University of Elhezar 
is, I believe, one of the greatest of the world’s univer- 
‘sities. Over ten thousand students reside there every 
year and aro trained for national service. How much they 
have helped Egypt is known to every student of Iyyptian 
nationalism. They organised processions and public meet- 
ings and conferences, They worked hard to see that 
the Milner Mission was boycotted. They carried the 
message of freedom to villages and towns, 

Japan owes much to her students; one of them, Togo, 
longed fo do great things for her; he went to Europe 
to study Western science; he returned to Japan to serve 
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her and make her great among the nations; he inflicted 
a heavy defeat on Russia in the Russo-Japanese war; he 
broke the hypnotism of color: he proved how wrong 
were the Western thinkers who conveniently believed 
with Hegel that Asia was doomed to be dominated 
by Europe, 

One of the lates illustrations of what students can 
do is supplied by recent happenings in China. British 
diplomacy, as some of you may know, favoured Japan 
at the expense of China. Shantung was snatched from 
China and given over to Japan. There was an agita- 
tion in Peking. The Chinese officials were “influenced”; 
it was hoped the agitation would die out. But no ‘in- 
fluence’ or intimidation could extingui& the patriutic 
fice in the hearts of some Chinese students. 

They resolved that the Chinese officials who had sold 
their country for gold should go; they resolved that 
China must not . sign the Peace treaty; they resolved 
that until justice was done to China, Japanese goods 
must be koycotted. They were asked by their school- 
masters not to meddle with matters ‘political’; they were 
denied sympathy by the-rich and powerful; some of 
them were fired upon by the police; some of them were 
arrested and imprisoned. They were not cowed down; 
persecution gave a new life to their movement; they had 
the sympathy of shopkeepers; they organised hartals and 
Conferences; students, boys and girls, carried on a 
vigorous campaign of boycott against Japanese goods. 
What, you will ask me, have they achieved? Moro 
than there is time to tell. “They compelled the. Cabinet 
to resign, and China did not sign the Peace Treaty. 
They influenced the merchants, and Japanese goods were 
boycotted. They organised National Education Con- 
ferences. They have spread the message of Marx and 
Plato to thousands of villages. They have started 
several students’ journals. They have opened several 
centres of social service. They have created a new in- 
tellectual revolution among the masses; and their move- 
ment—the Student-Movement of China—is secure to day 
ayainst all repression and cannot be crushed. 


INDIANS IN THE COLONIES 

AN INTERVIEW WitH Mr. C. F. ANDREWS. 

Q—What are your views about the way in 
which the voluntary repatriation scheme is being 
earried out by the South African Government ? 

A.—I have been utterly disappointed by the 
news which has reached me by cablegram and by 
letter. It appears that Mr. Wynne-Cole has gone 
far beyond the bound of distributing information 
to the depressed class of Indian labourers who 
may not know the Government’s offer of a free 
passage. He went so far as to sugyest a boycott 
of Indian traders by Europeans in order to drive 
them out of the country. He spoke in very cmi- 
nous words about the determination of the South 
African Government to carry through the repatria- 
tion policy without surrender, All thisimplies pres- 
sure and makes the term ‘voluntary’, when applied 
to such a scheme, quite absurd and unmeaning, I 
greatly regret that I did not see at the time the 
political advantage which would be taken of even 
the slightest concession, I cannot help but think 
that Sir Benjamin Robertson, if he is reported gur« 
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rectly, has gone far beyond the limits of his 
mission, He seems from the report to have urged 
Indians generally to repatriate themselves, He does 
not seem to have confined his remarks to the 
~ submerged class only. But possibly the report of 
his words may have done him injustice. 

Q.—Can you tell us anything of the recent 
Indian troubles in New Zealand ? 

A,—I spent sometime in New Zealand on my 
Fiji journeys and met prominent Indians there. At 
that time, between 1915 and 1918, there was 
absolutely no trouble in New Zealand whatever. 
Those Indians whom I met were remarkably con- 
tented and happy. They were treated by the law 
on an equality with Europeans, and their children 
went to the State schools side by side with Euro- 
pean children, They had the franchise, and some 
whom I met were actually admitted to the Euro- 
pean Labour’ Unions, I found, in Fiji, Sikhs and 
otheis who were studyidg elementary English, in 
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by Mr. Marjoribanks’ report. It was an able report, 
but it showed very little consideration for the 
Jabourer’s point of view and yery little knowledge 
of the exact hardships from which “the labourers 
were suffering. There was every indication that 
the author had not come into close and intimate con- 
tact with the labourers themselves, but had taken, for 
the most part, his facts from official records only. Mr, 
Marjoribanks knows the Tamil country but I doubt 
if he has had much experience of the United Pro- 
vinces, Asthe Fiji Indian labourers are mainly 
Hindustanis, it is very unlikely that he will be 
able to get into close touch with them. They are 
also certain to shun him because of his official capa- 
city. For all these reasons, he doesnot seem, as 8 
chairman, to be likely to represent the Indian 
people. He is much more likely to represent the 
Government point of view. We do not know who 
are likely to accompany him, but if the Indians on 
the commission adopted the attitude which Lala 
Chimanlal obviously adopted on the previous com- 


order to pass tho very simple Janguage test which | mission, that is to say, if they merely echo the 
was the cnly test for admission into New Zealand | chairman, then the new commission will in no way 


in the case of British Indian subjects. But since 
the War has ended, 1 have had continua) letters 
and reports about the change of attitude. Evidently 
an anti-Asiatic agitation has begun, and in some 


places it has been carried on with virulence, The 
cry has keen raised that New Zealand will be 
flocded with Indian ex-indentured labourers, The 


immorality of the ‘ccolie-lincs’ in Fiji has been 
glaringly depicted. The facts of the immorality 
in the past cannot be denied; but it is quite untrue 
to say that indentured Indians themselves are to 
blame for these facts, New Zealand herself has 
had cheap sugar, all through the War and since the 
War, almost entirely through Indian labour. Hardly 
a voice has been raised in New Zealand against 
the employment of such labour. New Zealand has 
become the Head-quarters of the new branch of 
the Colonial Sugar Refining Company, called the 
Maori and Fiji Sugar Ccmpany. Thus New 
Zealand has shared in the picfits, It cannot turn 
round and repudiate the corseguences of its own 
actions. I greatly fear that, owing to the new 
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agitation, anti-Ariatic legislation will be framed, ° 


It is most’ painful to me to read that in the recent 
Fiji disturbances New Zvaland troops were dis- 
patched with haste to intimidate the Indian labourers. 

Q.—What do you think about the statement, of 
the I'iji deputation publiched -in the Fiji papers, 
that the Government of India have given thema 
written document promising the resumption of emi- 
gration if the official commission to Fiji approved it 2 

A,—I regard this, if it is true, as a direct 
breach of the pledge given by the Indian Govern- 
ment that this question would be left to the Indian 
people themeelves to settle, Mr. Marjoribanks js 
described in the Fiji papers as the chairman chosen 
for this new deputation. I spent a good deal of 


represent the very deep feeling of the Indian 
people. If the Government of India has really 
given a written pledge to the Fiji Planters, that if 
the Commission report is favourable recruiting will 
be restarted, I feel that a grave wrong has been done 
and that this written statement must be recalled 
as quickly as possible, 

Q. What do you think about the 
of emigration to British Guiana ? 


A. I do not think that the resumption of re- 
cruited labour is advisable anywhere under any cir- 
cumstances at present where the distance from 
India prohibits an easy passage to and fro. IT am 
afraid, even in British Guiana, which has a umch 
better record than Fiji, the real desire, below the 
surface, is merely the exploitation of cheap Indian 
labour, and not the single intention to find colonists 
and settlers for an unoccupied country, What appears 
to me to reveal the true facts is the mortality rate 
owing to malarial fever. british Guiana 
appears to be one of the worst places in the world 
fur Malaria; and the Indian population has not been 
able to escape this deadly discase, I see from a 
leading article in the Statesman of 17th June, 1920, 
that out of 72,000 persons employed on the sugar 
estates from 12,000 to 25,000 have to be treated 
in hospital every ye:r, in, addition to those who 
are too ill to work, but not sufficiently ill to go 
to the hospital. In the more remote villages the 
conditions are worse; out of 96 deaths in a village 
in a year, 30 have been due to Malaria. The 
Liverpool Tropical School of medicine calls attention 
to these figures, 

Q.—What steps do you suggést for the solution 
of the problems of East African Indians ? 

A.—fhis is the most difficult question of “all; 
because the position of the Government of East 
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Milner has made his declaration, We must not 
forget that Lord Curzon made a declaration con- 
cerning Egypt only nine months ago which has 


now been entirely reversed, He stated 
that on no consideration would independence be 
given, Lord Milner now states that independence 


shall be given, thus entirely reversing Lord Cur- 
zon’s declaration. Up to the present the Indian 
Government has been absolutely firm in its de- 
mand for equal Indian status, but no declaration 
has been made by the Indian Government since 
Lord Milner’s pronouncement, which clearly. indi- 
cates what final action they are ready to take, 
With regard to Indians in East Africa, there will 
almost certainly be a refusal to sit on councils in 
an inferior position, but this will not rectify the 
injustice with regard to land-purchase and_ race 
segregation, I am still daily thinking out this 
problem, and I hope it may be possible for me at 
some future time to make a more definite statement 
about it. ( To be continwed.) 


MR, BOMANJI ON NON-CO-OPERATION. 


Not long ago Mr. S. R. Bomanji, the well-known 
Bombay financier sent a telegram to Mr. Gandhi 
from London endorsing the Special Congress’ deci- 
tion stating that “ the Congress gave the only pos- 
sible answer to British attitude regarding the 
Punjab”. As Mr, Bomanji-bas long been known as 
@ staunch supporter of Mr. Montagu and his policy, 
_& representative of /ndia interviewed him on the 
eve of his departure for this country, with a view 
to securing some elucidation of the sentiments con- 
tained in his message. Mr, Bomanji’s views ceserve 
consideration from his old friends and colleagues. 
We give below excerpsfrom the interview: — 

Q.—' How do you expect to find the situation in India 
on your return 7” 

A.—“ The situation is bound to grow much worse, ” 
Mr. Bomanji declared, ‘as the whole foundation of our 
faith in British justice has been destroyed by the Dyer 
debate in both Houses. Anyone who knew anything 


should have known ‘that the effect on India would be 


awful. Rightly or wrongly it was felt that there was a 
final tribunal open to us—the tribunal of the British 
people—to appeal to in case of necessity, and the Dyer 
debates have proved that even that exists no longer. ” 
Mr. Bomanji thought that Non-Co-operation under these 
circumstances was inevitable. 

Q.—"Do you think there is any chance of the Non-Co- 
operation Movement subsiding until it has achieved its 
purpose ?” 

‘A.—“Not the slightest. Until the rrongs of the 
Punjab have been righted, there will be no real peace in 
the country and agitation must continue, If it should 
fizzle out, it will be a matter of lasting disgrace to us. ” 

THE MOSLEM PROBLEM, 


« Also do not forget that the entire body of the Mus- 
sulmans in India is in a ferment at the injustice of the 
Turkish Treaty. Nor is it a ferment confined to the 
Mussulmans of India, All those who are acquainted with 
the Muslim world at large know that there is a universal 
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forment among the people of Islam. I myself had ocoasion 
recently to meet Mussulmans from different parts of the 
world, and the impression I have formed is that their 
sentiment on the Khilafat question and the future of 
Turkey is identical with that of the Indian Mussulmans, 
You must remember that one of the two planks of the 
Non-Co-operation platform is the question of a just 
Turkish settlement, and therefore this matter must be 
attended to by responsible Imperial statesmen with the 
same care as the Punjab question. The genesis of both 
the movemonts is the same, namely, the violation of 
plighted words of responsible Ministers of the Crown, 
Non-Co operation is the last resource that was left open 
to the people of India, Thoy had tried every constitutional 
means in their power to secure the attention of the 
Imperial Government to the acuteness of the national 
discontent, and itis only when Government turned a 
deaf ear to all their representations and protests that the 
people have been driven to have recourse to this last 
weapon. ”... 
THB EVERLASTING REACTIONARIES, 

‘So long as men like Chelmsford, Vincent, Muddiman, 
and Holland continue to form part of the Government cf 
India, so long there can be no hope of any real change in 
the pernicious bureaucratic system of Government which 
has brought India to the verge of disaster. That is a fact 
which I wish it were possible to rub well into the minds 
of the British Public, In this connection I should add 
that I must equally blame my own people for havigg. 
continued to associate to anyextent with Lord Cholmsford 
and to have allowed the return of O’Dwyer to India on 
the Army Commission... 

“TL have just beon reading the proceedings in the 
Imperial Legislative Countil on Mr. Shastri’s resolution 
regarding tha Punjab, and all I can say is that if Mr, 
Shastri and his non-official colleagues had sufficient self- 
respect and sense of national honour, they should have 
walked out of the Council Chamber in a body when Lord 
Chelmsford gave his monstrous ruling. Iam sure that if 
his great master, the late Mr, Gokhale, had been in his 
place in the Council, he would not have submitted to such 
an outrage. ” 

Q.—"What will be your own probable line of activity 
on your return to India 3” 

A.—“I am going out ospecially to be in time to attend 
the Annual Session of the Congress at Nagpur, and I 


need hardly say that the Non-co-operation movement 
will have my whole-hearted moral support. I do not see 
that any alternative course of action lies open to any self- 
respecting Indian. 


THE NEW VICEROY. 

Q.—“How do you think the appointment of a new 
Viceroy would affect the situation ?” 

A.—"I do not think, having regard to the acuteness 
of the present situation, that it matters in the least who 
goos out as Viceroy of India, The Government aro per- 
fectly welcome to sead the worst reactionary they can, 
I, for my part, would not even mind having O'Dwyer as 
Viceroy of India if the London 7'tmes wants us to haye 
a civilian, It will probably help to complete the work 
that he has already done! The question of Viceroyalty 
really now affects India much less than it doos Great 
Britain. It is for Great Britain, if she wants even yet 
to save her connection with India to set about sending 
a real decent, clean gentleman to be the Viceruy of India. 
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Creat Britain and India are still to continue as the 
presiding deities of the new legislature, I am convinced 
that the Reform Councils cannot possibly work out as 
progressive institutions as was intended by Mr. Montagu. 
I may add here that in my yiew the common phrase 
“Montagu-Chelmsford Reforms” is a complete misnomer. 
Lord Chelmsford had only a compulsory official relation- 
ship with the Reforms, He neither believed in the 
Reforms nor sympathised with the policy of which they 
were an expression. He and his associates are not the 
kind of people who can be oxpected in the light of 
their record honestly to work for the success of any 
constitutional or democratic institutions. Their true 
views are revealed in the notorious Government of 
India Dispatch of March 5, 1919. 


Q.—'Havo you any remedy to propose 1” 

A.—“What is obviously wanted is a complote change 
of heart and a complete overhauling of the entire system 
of Indian government from top to bottom. For instance, 
leaving political issues aside, even in tne matter of trade, 
currency and industry, India has simply been the victim 
of unmitigated British exploitation. Take the report of 
thé Industrial Commission, for which Sir Thomas Hol- 
land was responsible, and the Curreney Commission Ne- 
port, They are documents which are utterly indefensible, 
and their sole object appears to be to crush Indian indus- 
trial, commercial, and economic growth along national 
lings,.and to make India be bled still further for the 
benefit of foreign exploiters. 

« ANTIQUATED AND OBSOLETE. ” 

Q.—' As you have been known to be a consistent and 
en-:husiastic supporter of Mr. Montagu and his Reforms, 
may I ask how you think the Reforms have been affected 
or are likely to be affected by the Non-co-operation 


A VOICE FROM MESOPOTAMIA. 


(To The Editor Young India. ) 
Sir, 

In spite of our being under theo terrible yoke of British 
Militarism, it is with great satisfaction that I inform you 
of the following meeting held at Clock’s Tower Barracks, 
at Bagdad on ‘the 1st. August, in honour of the date 
appointed by our Hindoo-Muslim Brethren in India, who 
are really doing their best in the interest of our 
motherland, “ India. ” 

Tho following resolutions among others were unani- 
mously passed:— 

1. This meeting requests all Hindoo—Muslim Brethren 
in India to ask the Government of India as well asthe 
Homo Government, why Indians and Indians only are not 
being demobilised, while every other Department in 
Mesopotamia is either demobilisod or turned into civil 
administration. If as Government says Mesopotamia is stil] 
under war, is it only for Indians, as all Britishers have 
been demobilised, no matter if they came in ‘17’, 18, or 197 

2. This meeting protests against the lawless butchery 
practised by the Military Authorities in this country by 
compelling the poor Indian Labour Corps to turn into 
, fighting men, and after nominal parade or training of 
15 days sending them to the firing line. 

3. This meeting strongly protests against the recent 
order prohibiting Mahomedans in the force, here, to 
/ visit the sacred places in Mesopotamia. 

4, This meeting again strongly protests against the 
treatment as to the stoppage of demobilisaton, leave, or 
accepting of resignation and retaining men against 
their will. 

Mesopotamian Hindo~ 


movement 7” 

A.—“ Unfortunately, I have to say that through the 
force of circumstances the Neforms, before even they have 
been inaugurated, have become antiquated and obsolete. 
The Rules and Regulations on which so much depended 
have reduced the Reforms to an avachronism. I had fundly 
hoped that the Reforms would be given a fair chance after 
all the strenuous struggle in whic Mr. Montagu engaged 
to secure their evactment, but unfortunately the forces 
of reaction and intrigue were so strong that Mr. Montagu 
himself apparently succumbed to them, with the result 

‘that all his great hopes look like having been shattcred. 
THE REFORMED COUNCILS. 

‘Some Moderate leaders, whoappear still to pin their faith 
to the Reforms, even go so far as to suggest that the Re- 
forms may have a disintegrating effect on the Non-co-. 
op-ration Movement. What do you think of this view +” 

“ T think it isa snare and a delusion. Those who talk 
like that do not know of the intensity of feeling surging 
in tho hearts of their countrymen. Already it is perfectly 
clear that the real leaders of India, the men who count, 
and who command the confidence of their people, are not 
going to have anything to do with the Reform Councils. 
Men like Lala Lajpat Rai, Dewan Madhava Rao, 
Hakim Ajmal Khan. Mr. Kelkar, Mr. Vijiaraghava- 
chariar, Mr. C. R. Das, Pandit Motilal Nebru, and 
Dr. Ansari have declared their intention of adhering 
to the Non-co-operation movement, although many of 
them opposed Mr. Gandhi’s Resolution in the Calcutta 


Cougress. It follows, therefore, that the Reform Councils Muslim Union, Yours sincorly 
even though they may be packed by Jo-hookwms and ore 20 J. N. Dwark 
9_8.9 fae a, 


mediocrities, would necessarily lack every clement of ; 
true national. representative character. Therefore I for 
one cannot regard that the Reform Councils are likely 
to have any disintegrating effeot on this unanimous and 
universal movement. Moreover, [ should like to say 
that it would have been essential for the success of the ; <r 

Reform Councils that a wholly new spirit should havo | OUR MADRAS AGENTS. 
beeo imparted to thoin on their very inauguration; but Messrs, S. Ganesan & Co, (3 Neelivirasami Chetty 


t j i ays : 
when I find that men of the reactionary type, who have | Street Tripliean, Madras) are our authorised Agenes 
already done so much harm to the relations between | for Madras, 


| We publish this letter almost as received with the 
exception of unimportant resolutions. If the facts are as 
| stated it shows to what depth of degradation this Govern- 
ment has sunk either to satisfy luat for wealth or to keep 
up a tottering priviloge.--Ed. Y, I. ] ° 
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And Young Italy 


Victory ina Noble Cause”! 


bi Pack. | followed him ! Young men respond to the appeal 
The Student Revolt ... ay ose aenee forteriace while those advansedite ee indulge in 
Notes tes : : on 2 the nice calculating lore of fess and more: The 
ee ai. profit-and- loss philosophy never inspired young men 
5 , | in-any age. 
A Triumph of Non-Violence ... foe oe S ‘ = . 
oe sud Non ee He fei “Prudence”, said Sri Keshub Chandra Sen of 
ce ease 5 es $i ee blessed memory, ‘is the arithmetic of fools ”. Young 
fe shovel Care -+ 6 | men believe and act while‘ the middle-aged men 
Correspondence calculate and trample upon the Ideal. During the 
Mr. Douglas’ Reply... ae “a .. 7 | martial law regime the Principals of certain Colleges 
Satyagrah and Depressed Classes ee yet! at Lahore were required to punish at least 10 per 


| cont of their students and a “schedule of punish- 
THE STUDENT-REVOLT. ments” was supplied them by the Officer Command- 
(hy Prof. Vaswani. ) ing! And the Principals quietly submitted to the 
What is the meaning of the Student-Revolt at ane eons of pe ae = — et 
Aligarh, Lahore, and Amritsar ? .It was expressed | Detter woud it have been to have closed the 
in that moving appeal issued by Aligarh to Indian ces ete ae S Bi ot aa 
atudente. “Andin’s soul is Gewolting, © it said, ‘The Studont-Revolt, now spreading to a number 
“against the humiliation and insults offered to eo of schools and colleges, will not be appreciated by 
ah af ee: ae et ei se SS many of the ‘elders’ who have for long years moved 
ee ee eee’ bo YOU'LO.) atmosphere of acquiescence. But: the hearts 
join usin our just and righteous cause and sacrifice . as ae respond os ee Tidal@eud Gb ie the 
. . es 3 } Ee . SD 5 
time, toil, and talent to briug this struggle to a suc- efforts of the young that will build the Tadia of 
to-morrow. Young men, all over the country, are 
beginning to realise that the current system of 


cessful issue.” Andthe appeal closes on a great 
note:-‘' For I'reedom’s battle once begun, 
And passed from bleeding sire to son, 


Though offew mementos (avon: education does not build character. The reason is 

; 2 ee eso, not far to seek. The Schools aud Colleges are, 
ee Panes i es pee aniseed he more or less, State Departments; they are, more or 
4 " * * - less, official-controlled;.and where the hand of the 


One recalls what Egyptian students did in the peo ae Bie students peel move in an 
days of Kvypt’s struggle for freedom. The éntire P . A : 
University of Mlazhar was emptied, and young men : : : » 

= Ry anni¢ tannia rules the wave 
moved out to villages to preach to the peasants the ee Sent, pe some h ne i 
National Gospel of liberty. So when Hungary ro- Such imperialistic ideas -are taug ia our boys 
a oe ee : * kl] “ Indian Ref 

solved to achieve its freedom, its young men left | Fe he gn oe a pale pea. a, 
the State Universities and joined the new National | CARE Wailer ata. that faith in iy Frapive 
ee a ‘ory thie Be Aa: ia . y eu r 4 
ee api ee te ted will be the Salvation of Indian education! The 
atriors, icy KnoOw,—bthe young men in lig an : : F : 
that in adopting the course they did, they | deeper meanings of Indian ee and 50 af 
must suffer; but young men in whom the life—pulse lM SgUg DY 00 OUr OER needa to 
tieat Peer ring, and race in India are exaggerated by the text- book 
~~ yooh , * : * writers with a view toargue that the Empire alone 

Garibaldi setting out to liberate Italy meots | can give India ‘the Upity she needs’: a National 
some young men standing in a street; he asks them | policy in economics, our students are told, would 
to join him, ‘“‘ What will you offer”? they ask, | do harm to India! For, “British trade has done 
“ Offer” ¢ answered Garibaldi:— I offer you hard- | marvels for India’! The Life—plant ncaa 
ship, hunger, rags, thirst, sleepless nights, footsores | Nation is not of the earth, earthly; it is an oute 
in the long marches, privationg innumerable, and | breathing of the Bternal, Yet that Life—the 
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The fi principal of the college, the late Mr. 
Mitra, diad of influenza a few months after he 
joined. It was during the two yeara, that I spent io 
the college that, inspite of prejudice and interested 
opposition, the devoted labours of the worthy 
founder received recognition, and the college was 
affiliated upto the B. A., and F. Sc. standards Having 
pursed the institution in its infancy, it was not 
without a wrench that I had to advise my students 
to withdraw and to sever my connection with it. 
In my letter to the President and founder, I stated 
that “the college, being affiliated to the Government 
University of the Punjab, is an integral part of 
the machinery by which the Government is con- 
solidating the moral conquest of our country,” We 
feed the prestige of the Government by nothing so 
much as by the false values we set on ‘British’ 
justice and edveation. Not the most moderate man 
in the country believes today that Justice is in- 
vested with any special virtue by being dubbed 
‘British’; indeed, I have noticed a growing tendency 
to use the adjective ‘British’ in the post-war sense 
of ‘Prussian.’ But the second fallacy still lingers. 
We still persist in crediting the present 
system of education with having produced 
Gandhi, Tilak, Gokhale, Malaviys, Tagore, Boee, aud 
the rest of our illustrious men, whose emal!l number 
is euough to condemn the system. And then, is it 
tiue tusiy thet we owe these great men to the 


present system? Hardly any of them has not at 
some period of his life expressed grave dissatisfac- 
tion with the system inspite of whieh they grew. 
Many of them have made notable contributions to 
the eradication from the system of its graver defects, 
Read Tagore’a Reminiscences and see bow little his 
genius owes to the school-room. No, Gandhi 18 no 
more a product of the preseat system than Bibhishan 
was of Ravan’s Raj in Lanka. The home traditions 
in which most of our great men grew up have been 
fast disappearing. It is no longer possible for the 
home to supply the correctives which our edaea- 
tion necds. Radical reform is essential to preserve 
the dying traditions of our civilization, 

If, there is not mueh truth in the statement 
that we owe our great leaders to the system that 
we seek to destroy, J am prepared te acknowledye 
that we are largely whut our edecationhas mace 
us. ‘he average man Owés & great deal tothe at- 
mosphere in which he is brougkt up, aud finds it 
difficult to shake off the influence of ideas imbibed 
at school and cullege. It is iz the ashocl aud the 
eollege, specially when tue sphere over whica they 
have their sway is widening past, that the 
character of the nation is made, Yes, we are what 
the system ha» mwadeus, But can we say that with 

ride? Have we any reason to boast? Have we 
already forgotten the terrible humiliation we suf 
fered Jast year when our young men submitted 
ijgnominiously to the  eccentrities of the 
Martial Law authorities? And what else could 
we expect of them, wien Principals cf colleges 


preferred, rather than closing their doors, to infl.et 
serious punishments on stude.ts, some of wh m 


they knew to be innocent, aud abvut the guilt of 
others of whom they had no evidence, at the dicta. 


tion of Gol, Frank Johnson? This demoralizatien 


was due to our educational institutions b:- 
ing directly or indirectly under the control 
of Government, which had no seruples in 
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| they get absorbed in some government office. 
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threatening 60 ruin the ‘careers’ of thousands of 
our younz men to serve its political ends It’ is 
in the name of these same ‘careers’ that students 
are being warned against the National Programme 
of Non-co-operation, I have known students inti- 
mately and I know the fascination that these 
‘careers’, and the degrees that open out the portals 
leading to them, have for the vast majority, who 
are disillusioned only after, with great difficulty, 
But 
for such superstitions, they and their teachers would 
have upheld the honour of the Motherland in the 
hour of her trial in the Punjab, and we would have 
been saved the sorry spectacle of panic-stricken 
Principals fearing to live upto the ideals they preach 
in the classrcom. The system that induces such 
moral cowardice must end, and our boys must be 
brought up in an atmosphere of manly indepen- 
denee., 

Many friends, who would agree with my condem- 
nation of this system, shudder tothink of the con- 
sequences of wholesale withdrawals from schools 
and colleges They would have National Schools 
and colleges started first before an effort is made 
to close the existing establishments. No educa- 
tional reformer as such could possibly give different 
advice. I agree that ideal educational programmes 
inay not be devised ata time of political excitement. 
I acted otherwise, because I do not interpret the 
movement of Non-co-operation as aiming at educa- 
tiona! reform as such, The movement is compre- 
hensive. I understand it to mean the withdrawal of 
ull possible voluntary association with a government 
which has lcst our confidence. In constitutionally~ 
governed countries such a government could have 
been easily replaced by using constitutional 
devices to bring an alternative government ia'u 
power. We, in India can either wait for an alterns. 
tive government till the slow, gradual reform - f 
the present government provides us with one, er 
we can ‘organize our forces > create a parallel 
administration 

The former course is unthinkable if we nave 
any self-respect left; the latter course is possib's 
only if we have enough confidences in ourselvea 
Session after session of the Indian National Congress. 
has declared our fitness for complete salf govern. 
ment, which means capacity to take over i.nmediately 
every department. The non-co-operation move- 


ment aims at making the country indepsndent of 
the established government ao far as cur voluntary 
association with it goes, To succeed in it no humble 
petitions, representations, or resolutions are necessary, 
Everything lies in our own hands, We ean face 
the government with a situation ia which its basis 
will be only unadulterated force. No modern govera 
ment can exist without moral support. It is thera. 
fore that the fall of old Aligarh has created com 
sternation even as the fall of an important fortress. 
If, therefore, we mean business when we declare 
our fitness for immediate Swaraj, the respective 
pusitions of the horse and the cart need cause us 


no worry. The orthodox order in which these 
come is suited to the old vide: of things when we 


aimed at steady reform of the present system. 
We now mean Swaraj and we cannot for a 
moment continue to allow our masters to contra 
our most impressionable years even in the name 
of education, 


November 17, 1920. 
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Ahmedabad, Wednesday, 17th November, 1920. 
A TRIUMPH OF NON-VIOLENCE. 
( By M. K. Gandhi.) 

The communique issued by the Government of 
India on the Non-co-operation movement may be 
regarded as its first truimph of a striking order. 
For the Government have decided in view of ils 
non-violent character to refrain, for the time being at 
any rate, from repressing by violence what they 
consider to be an unconstitutional movement. The 
Gavernment, as well as the people, may be congratu- 
lated upon this wise decision; and I have not the 
slightest doubt that, if the movement continues to 
be purged of all violence, whether in deed or in 
word, it would not only be impossible for the Govern- 
ment to resort te repression, but also to resist the 
ever growing volume of public opinion against it, 
when that opinion is backed by well-directed acts 
of renunciation of Government patronage or support, 
on a national scale. 

But the communique is carcful to hold out the 
mailed fist, if the loaders of ‘ moderate” opinion 
fail to check the onward march of Non-co-operation, 
It is interesting to recall the exact wording of the 
threat. ‘How long,” the communique ends, “with due 
fegard to their ultimate responsibility for the 
public safety, the Government will be able to 
maintain that policy” (i.e. non-repression ) ‘will 
depend largely on the success, which attends the 
efforts. of the moderate citizens to check the exten- 
sion of the movement and keep its dangers within 
bounds, ” 7 

Thus repression is to replace reason and argu- 
ment, if Non-co-operation becomes effective to the 
extent of making it impossible for the Government 
to exist whilst refusing to -retrace its steps and 
repent-of itscrimesagainet India, For it must be 
noticed that the danger here feared is evidently not 
of violence but of the loss of the existence of this 
Government. If my analysis is correct the Go- 
vernment are wickedly playing with the 
‘moderates’ and with India. If they mean well let 
them make an irrevocable announcement in the 
clearest possible terms that, so long as the move- 
ment remains non-violent, they will not interfere 
with it even though it demands, and may result 
in, complete independence. That they will have to 
make that announcement sometime or other I have 
no doubt, if we, the non-co-operators, are able to 
keep the movement free from violence, But the 
announcement made when they are driven to it by 
irresistible public opinion will have lost all its grace, 

The rest of the communique is quite in keeping 
with the traditional policy of the Government, It 
is full of the usual self-adulation and misrepre- 
sentations about non-co-operators, It is wrong, 
for instance, tosay that those who have been re- 
pressed have been so dealt with for their depar- 
ture from the principle of non-violence, I challenge 
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the Government to produce from the -speeches o¥ 
writings of those who have been imprisoned any 
instance of incitement to violence, The language 
of the defendants has sometimes been reckless, 
even exaggerated, but the records available to me 
of the trials of some of them show that there has 
been no violenca preached by the speakers son- 
cerned, There is very little that the speakers have 
said which I would not have said myself. It is 
equally untrue to say that those who have been 
punished have been so dealt with for “tampering 
with the loyalty of the army or of the police,” 
unless a public appeal to recruits, not to sell them- 
selves as mercenary levies for robbing other coun- 
tries of their independence, amounts to such 
incitement, The Seditious Meetings, Proclamation 
in the Punjab and the action taken against some 
non-Cco-operation papers is an eloquent repudia- 
tion of the statement that the Government ‘“thave 
been reluctant to interfere with the liberty of speech 
and the freedom of the press at a time when 
India is on the threshhold of a great advance 
towards the realization cf the principle of self- 
governmont.” 

The misrepresentation about the -leaders~of thé 
movement andthe cheap sneer at their supposed 
desire to seek martyrdom is beneath notice. The 
Government ought to know what a relief it is to 


Se 
———— . 


the Ali Brothers and myself to learn that, 
at least for -the present, they do not 
propose to imprison us, Kverybody knows 


that the danyer of an outbreak of violence is the 
greatest if we are imprisoned. Iam aware that 
this is a humiliating confession. If the people were 
| truly strong and self-reliant, they would remain 
unperturbed by our or any leaders’ imprisonment, 
So long, however, asthe blighting influence of the 
awe of the Government lasts, so long must there be 
this fear of an insensate outbreak of violence on 
the part of the people of this unhappy iaad, when 
they are deprived of the assistance and service of 
| those in whom they believe. 

The Government’s third argument, in favour of 


——__. 
———— as 


the exercise of their self-restraint, is the nidat 
specious, and calculated to entrap the unwary. They 
describe non-co-operation as “a visionary and chi- 
merical scheme, which, if successful, could only re- 
sult in wide-spread disorder, political chaos, and 
the ruin of all those who have any real stake in 
the country.” In this one sentence we have the 
satanic character of the Government. ‘Chey must 
know that successful non-—co-operatiommeans order- 
ly and peaceful destruction of the present system 
of the Government, and’ its replacement not by dis- 
order and chaos but by political order cf the first 
magnitude, and protection of every legttimate in- 
terost in the country—not excluding that of the 
European merchant who desires to earn av uonest 
living in India, Mention of the ‘real stake’ is a 
wilful insult to the masses of India, and a ais. 
chievous incitement to the monied lasses to raage 


eed 
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themselves against the masses, Have the masses 
no stake in India? Are they not the only people 
with any real stake in the country ? The monied 
classes, if the worst happened, could even 


migrate from the country, The masses know no 


other home sive the few yards of earth-space 
which they pos<ess in this land of sorrow and tears, 
It lies ill in the mouth of the framers of the 
resolution to say “thatthe appeal of non-co-operation 
is to prejudice and ignorance ’, when they are aware 
that fro: every platform the appeal is made for 
self-sacrifice, self~purification, and discipline. The 
misrepresemation of Satyagrah is no less wicked, 
The experience was indeed bitter during that event- 
ful month of April, but the recollection in the minds 
of the people of official misdeeds during those days 
will remain an evergre:n. India will never forget 
how a wicked administrator in the Punjab sought 
to crush hn innocent and pure movement by 
every means, fair or foul, The wonderful awaken- 
ing of the people of India to a sense of the 
wrong then done, and to a sense of their duty, 


gives the lie direct to the implications of the 
Bentence on Satyagrah, 


The resolution in question is an appeal not merely 
to our ignorance and avarice, but it is an appeal also 
to our helplessness, For this document proceeds: “the 
full consummation of their hopes would leave India de- 
fenceless alike against foreign aggression and internal 
chaos, all the benefits of a stable government and 
undisturbed peace,the results that have been obtained 
by the orderly progress of India for more than a 
century and the still greater results which, itis hoped 
will attend her advance under the Reforin scheme, 
her material presperity and her politica! 
are all to be sacrificed to the irresponsibl 
of a few misguided men,” In my humble opinion 
this paragraph is, indced, the most mischievous, the 
most misleading, and to‘borrow the Phraseolopy of 
the Government, “ the most immcral.” If the 
argument advanced is sound, India must ever 
remain in a- defenceless condition without the 
British bayonet. I cannot imagine for India a 
prospect more gloomy, more immoral, and more 
unworthy of a nation, that only a century ago was 
capable of putting in the field more : 
riors than all the soldiers that 
gether to-day by any three 
barring Russia, What severer co 
pronounced upon the Briti 
for the commercial g 


progress, 
@ caprice 


sturdy war- 
can be mustered to- 
powers of Kurope, 
ndemnation can be 
‘Sh Government than that, 
reed of the British nation, it 
has emasculated a whole people ? The framers Biel 
be aware that the full consummation of our 
means an India with the whole of her Population 
having one mind, one purpose, self-contained and 
self-reliant, produciag enough for all her daily 
wants, and therefore well able to stand a teaexde 
by all the naval powers of the world combined 
This may all be a day-dream but that ?%s the ex t 
meaning of ‘the full consummation of en 
and I should very much like the 
duel between the powers of all t 


hopes 


our hopes, , 
gcds to witness 4 
he world pouring 


a en ne ey as ne Me ne ct se oe 


into India—not to punish her for any offence given 
by her, but in order to trade with her at the point 
of. the bayonet; and the Sikhs, the 
Gurkhas, the Poorbhias, the Mussul]mans, the Rajputs, 
and all the other military races of India volunta- 
rily fighting for their hearth and home, If I am | 
told that there never will be in India guch unity 
of purpose and mind, I, must say that there never 
will be Swaraj for India, and therefore true free- 
dom and true progress-~moral and material. It was 
Canning who wrote that under the Indian sky a 
cloud no bigger than a man’s thumb might any 
moment gather such dimensions as to flood a whole 
country if it burst. I have implicit faith in the 
ability of my countrymen to hope that all. the 
bitter experiences of the British rule, at present 
lying sub-conscious in the mindsof the nation, may 
any moment take definite shape ia the nation re- 
cognizing the necessity of unity and self-sacrifies, 
such as to compel either repentance ard a real 
change of heart, or withdrawal, on the part of the 
British Government. 


I must refrain from burdening this article with 
any refutation of the charges of immorality ete. 
regarding my advice to the studeat-world. The 
pages of this journal have made clear to its rea. 
ders the ethics of the fundamental position taken 
upon this question. I must close this lengthy 
article with noticing the absence of the only thing . 
that cin stop the inevitable proyress of non-co- 
operation viz. a full and _ satisfactory revision 
of the Khilafat terms and complete satisfaction _ 
about the Punjab. When, and if, the British nation 
respects the wishes of India on these two points, 
co-operation will replace non-co-operation, and 
Swaraj within the Empire will be the most natural 
consequence, 

But till that clear repentance comes, in spite 
of all. the resolutions an! al! the repression that 
may he resorted to by tha Government, go far 
as I can read the national mind, Non-violent non- 
co-operation will and must remain the creed of the 
nation that has grown weary of camouflage, humbug, 
and honeyed words. 

BRAHMINS AND NON-BRAHMINS. 
(By M, K. Gandhi. ) 

When I wrote in “Young India” on the non- 
Brahmin question in Maharastra, I little realised 
that the non-Brahmin case was largely, if not en- 
tirely, a political matter, and that the complaint wag 
net so much against the Brahmins as a class by the 
uon-Brahmius as a Class, as by somc educated non- 
Brabmins against the Nationalists who were mostly 
Brahmins, Non-Brahmins include the Lingayats, 
the Marathas, the Jains and the “untouchables,” The 
latter, however, have a separate grievance against 
the other non-Brahming, in that they are isolated 
as much by the Non-Brahmins, The case for the 
educated non-Brahmins is again not common to all, 
It may however be stated in the following terms; 
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(1) idueated non-Brahmins do not possess the 
Same poliicr! power that the Brahmins possess, 

The laitar have the largest number cf Govern- I 
ment posts ahd seats on. represéutative bodies, 
although Lormer are- numerically by far the 
strongest: 

(2) Some Brahmins s debar the Lingayats from the 


inner sanctuary of ‘Temples, which the latter claim | 
as their own; and thig false (in their estimiatidn ) | 


claim is supported by the. Brahming in general. 


(3) The Brahmins treat all . non- -Brahminus as 


Shudras, ‘and treat them precisely as the British 
‘treat all Indians, — 


Tn uny opinion the Nou-Brahmin case is exczed- 
ingly weak and is certain to disappear from the 
public life of Maharashtra, if the Brahmins of the 


nationalist party carry out the poeress non-co- AEGE® 
tion programme in its .entirisy, 


The movement owes- its vitality, not to tis 
religious or‘the social disability, but to the political 
ascendency of the Brahmins, which the latter un: 
doubiedly enjoy by right cf merit, 
must vanish if the nationalist: Bralbmins, having. 
evolved larger views about  Swaraj, taboo 
Government postg and boycott the Councils and 
nominated seats on municipalities. It is clear to-me; 
that the Government in accordance. with its confirmed — 
policy will play the non-Brahmins against the 
Brahmins,evéd without the knowledge of the former, 
and endeavour to prolong its lease of life by foster- 


ing ‘quarrels between tho two, and holding out poli- 
tical inducements to the non-Brahmins, 


It. is clear, too, that the Brahmins will take the 
wind out of the non-Brahmin sail, and make that 
oppesition innoeuous by a right renunciation: of 
every form’of Government patronage. The reason 
why the question has assumed amore acate form 
is that non-Brahmin leaders are trying to influence 
the clectorate in their favour, and aré tellingi 
the electors that, the non-Brahmins keing weak, 
they must seek: the British alliance. Brahmin 
leaders are naturally trying to influencs the same 
electors and dissuade them from usirg their vite 
This gives rise to bad blood but not more than 
when the moderate.and the nationalists are fighting. 
The mest -painful part of the situation however, 
is that,-the ‘non-Brahmin leaders, who claim to 
represent tlie masses and to feel for them, wi'l by 
their ¢> operation with | the Government, or by. 
seeking to better .their condition by Government 
aid, will actually tighten the hold of the Govern- 
ment onthe masses. And by their countenancing the 
Government aid they will make more difficult the- 
remedy of the Punjab and the Khilefat wrongs, 


That grievance 


The non-Brahmin policy is thus demonstrably 
suicilal. Whatever their grievance aga'nat the 
Brahmins or tha Nationalists, their remedy  cer- 


tainly does not lie the ough alliance with a Govern. 
mon’, whose ereal-is economic exploitation of Lhe 
masse:, anl to thit ead also their emasculation, For 
this refasil to rignt ths Panjab, and partly even 
the Khilafit wrong, is based upon the policy of 
kee ping upthe British prestige at any cost, Ono 
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.tle manner. 
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thirty crores. of human beings merely by. brute 
force. : iv 

But it can, and does, consolidate. its power, by 
making them progressively helpless, ina most sub- 


I venture thérefore. to wara the aon- 
Brahmin leaders against the danger. of co-operation 
with the Government which is bouid to hurt the 
very cause whish they seek to espouse. They will 
not better the.economic condition of the masses by 
gaining a few Goverament posts, or by being elected 
legislative councillors, 

Judged by the economic standard, thirty five- 
years of our political activity have resulted in disas 
ter. he masses of India today are less able to stand 
the ravages of famine and disease than they were 


fifty years ago. I'hey aro Jess mvaly than they were 
at any period in the history of the nation. 


. The impending calamity of the non-Brahmin 
leaders’ runniag into tha arms of the Government 
for the supposed betterment oftheir political conci- 
avertel by the great Brahwiin 
party. It is intellizent, it is strong, has the 
traditional’ prestige of authority. It ean afford 
to stoop to conquer, A whole hearted acceptance of the 


-non-co-operation program: ag does provida an auto. 
matic solution, But itis not enough. 


Bibteraess will still remain, aS the ee 
extend the hand of fellowship to those who feel 
weak and injured. Complaints were made about 
nationalist papers in the Karnat ik using offensive and 
haughty language © towards © non-Brahmins;_ of- 
nationalist Brahwins othérwis2 also belittling itiem 
and treating them with contempt. Their ignorant | 
non-Brahmin countrymen have a right to expect 
courvesy and consideratenass from comparatively 
more enlightened Brahmins, The mass of non- 
Brahmins are still untouched by the anti-Brahmin 
prejudice. I have faith enough in the Maharashtra. 
Brahmin te know that he will solve.the non-Brahmin 
question in a manner befitting t! he traditions of Hiuda- 
smof whic ha is tra3529, 
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THE SIKH LEAGUE. 
( By M.. Kh. Gantha, ) 


Babu Kelinath Roy, the talented Edi‘or of the 
‘Tribune’ has kindly sent me an extract from a 
press letter received by him from a Sikh  corres- 
pondent, for my comments. The extract runs as 
follows : 

* Mahatma Gandhi toll some of the Sikh 
gentlemen who went to remonstrate with him on 


the 21s6 October last on the pernicious effects 


Lof his propagandis.on Sikh masses, that his 
propaganda of mnoncooperation was non- 


violent, that there were no doub3 visible signs that 
the movement was likely to becomes violent among 
the Sikhs, that he would strongly urge the Sikhs 
to remain non-violent both in word and deéd; but 
that if despite his warning the Sikhs become vio- 
lent, he shall not regret if the British authorities 


crushed them by fcrce. He shall then let them 
be annihilated without letting either Hindus or 


G 


Mahomedans come to their help, for it shall be 
by tha sacrifice (ahwtt) and total extinction of an 
element which is likely to become violent that 
the propaganda of non-violent non~co-operation 
will succeed. Babu Kalinath Roy after quoting 
the foregoing says: “The writer adds that at a 
meetiny of the Sikh League these words were 
duly repeated as having been used by you and that 
you who was present, did not contradict the report. 
The letter has, I am further informed, been published 
by the Civil and Military Gazette of Lahore. 

The above remarks are, I suppose, intended to 
discredit me. Now the conversation referred _to 
was long, lasting nearly an hour. Some of the re- 
marks made by me during the conversation have 
been torn fron their setting and put together as 
though I had made them in the manner and the 
order given, The fact is that the conversation 
was cirrie] on partly in Hindustani and partly in 
Engiish, My remarks were addressed to saveral 
members of the deputation. The latter had come 
to urge mo not toput the idea of non~co-operation 
before the Sikis, especially as I had myself wit- 
nessed the violent attitule of some members of the 
League. I told them in the course of my replies 
to several questioners that I did not like the at- 
titude of some of the Sikhs present at the meeting, 


ani that it filled me with grief. I told them also | 


that if I was permitted to speak I would warn the 
audience against the danger of violence, that it 
would ba suicidal to do violence to ¢o-operators 
and seek to make them non-co-operators by com- 
pulsion, 1 told them too that the non-co-operators 
would be courting destruction if they committsd 
violence, for the British would in that event have 
an opportunity of destroying the whole of the 
community, I certainly told my hearers that, so 
far as I could,I would dissuade both Hindus and 
Mahomedcans from helping any compaign of violeaco, 
and that I would not in this struggle against the 
Government be deterred by tha fear of such a 
calamity as has been described to me. 

‘he summary of my remarks given by the writer 
thus hardly does justice to me. I muy state that [ 
do not know the writer nor have I seen the letter 


from which Babu Kalinath Roy hus taken the ex. | 


tract, 1 do recollect a speaker at the Sikh League 
reproducing the conversation. His speech was in 
Gurmukhi and in so far as I understood him I think 
he correctly represented the gist of my remarks, 


THE NATIONAL UNIVERSITY OF GUJARAT. 

By establishing a university and starting a college, 
at Ahmedabad, Gujarat has shown that Non-co- 
operation has a constructive side as well. Ouly, being 
a purifying process, Nen-co-operation has to destroy 
before it can construct. The National University 
stands to-day as a protest against British injustice, 
and as a vindication of National homour, But it 
has come to stay. It draws its inspiration from 
the national ideals of a united India. It stands for 
a religion which is the Dhatma of the Hindoos and 
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Islam of Mohamedans. It wants to rescue the Indian 
vernaculars from unmerited oblivion and make 
them the fountains of national regeneration and 
Indian culture. It holds that a systematic study 
of Asiatic cultures is no less essential than the 
study of western sciences for a complete education 
for life. The vast treasures of Sanskrit and Arabic, 
Persian, and Pali, and Magadhi have to be ransat«ed 
in order to discover wherein lies the source of 
strength for the nation. It does not propose merely 
-to feed on, or repeat, the aucient cultures, It rather 
hopes to build a new culture based on the traditidus 
of the past enriched by the experience of later 
times, It stands for the synthesis of the different 
cultures that have come to stay in India, that have 
influenced Indian life, and that, in their turn 
have themselves been influenced by the spirit of 
the soil, This synthesis will naturally be of the 
Swadeshi type, where each culture is assured 
its legitimate place, and not of the American 
| pattern, where one dominant culture absorbs the - 
; rest, and where the aim is not towards harmony, 
| but towards an artificial and foreed unity. That is 
| why the University has desired a study of all the 
| Indian religions by its students, The Hindus may 
| thus have an opportunity of studying the Koran and 
' the Moslems of knowing what the Hindu Shastras 


| contain, If the University has excluded anything, 
| itis the Spirit of Exclusion that regards any section 
| of humanity as permanently untouchable. The study 

of Hindustani, which is a national blend of Sanskrit, 
| Hindi, and Persianised Urdu, has been made 
| compulsary.- The spirit of independence will be 

fostered not only through Religion, Politics, and 

Ristory, but through vocational training also, which 
| alone can give the youths of the country economic 
| independence and a back-bone that comes out of 


‘ihe university hopes 


a sense of self-respect. 
' to organise higher schools throughout the 


mofussil towns, so that education may be spread 
broad-cast and filtered down to the masses as 
early as possible, ‘Ihe use of Gujrati as the medium 
| of cdueation will facilitate this process and, ere long, 
the suicidal cleavage between the educated an: tho 
non-educated will be bridged. And, as an effect of 
industria] education to the genteel folks, and literary 
education for the industrial classes, the unequai dis. 
tribution of wealth and the consequent social dis- 
content, will be considerably checked. The greatest 
defect of the Government Universities jas been 
their alien control and the false values they have 
created as regards ‘careers.’ The Gujrat University 
by non-co-operating with the Government has auto: 
matically eradicated both these evils from its owr 
ystem. If the founders and promoters stick t 
this resolve till the Government becomes nationa 

lised, it will help them to cultivate a clear percep 

tion of national ideals and national needs, Let u 

pray to God that the workers get the necessar 

faith and strength to uphold the banner they hay 

unfuited, 
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Mr. DOUGLAS’ REPLIES. 
To 
The Editor, ‘‘ Young India, ” 
Sir, 
With reference to Mr. Gandhi’s article undor the 
heading ‘‘ Lucknow Speeches” re-printed in The Indepen- 


dent ” of the 10th instant from your paper, I request you | 
will extend me the courtesy of your columns, as in a man- | 


ner Mr. Gandhi has challenged me to “clear up my 
position, ” Personally I do not think there is any thing 
that requires cloaring up on my _ part, my letter to the 
Indian Daily Telegraph dated the 23rd October, though 
deliberately brief, is there, and those who have got 
3yes to see may see what is stated. therein, but those who 
will not see I cannot expect to convinces. But for the fact 
that my silence would be capable of misinterpretation, I 
shouid have preferred not to have said anything further 
in this matter, and I write this with reluctance as I rea- 
lise I have to touch religious ground, but I shall try my 
level best not to hurt any one’s feelings and religious 
susceptibilities. 

Mr. Gandhi complains that I did not protest at the 
meeting of the 15th Ootober, and that I did not complain 
to him subsequently. As to protesting at the mecting, I 
left the meeting in a state of disgust, and judging from 
the present mood of audiences at political meetings, it is 
open to serious doubt whether I would have obtained a 
hearing if I had got up to take exception to the speeches 
of the learned Moulanas. As to complaining to Mr. Gandhi, 
the matter concerned me and my future conduct, not mo- 
tely as a non co-operator but as a Christian, and however 
great a respect I may have for Mr. Gandhi, I refuse to 
admit him as my guide and ta take counsel with him as 
to my conduct as a Christian. 


Mr. Gandhi further somplains to having been mis- 
reported in one respect, but that obviously refers to the 
report of his speech by Mr. Mahadev Desai, and not by 
me, as the juxtaposition of the context is somewhat un- 
fair to me I mention this to avoid confusion. 


Now to the speeches of the Moulapas and my with- 
drawl from the non-co-operation movement in consequence 
of those speeches. The gist of my letter of the 2Ist Octo- 
ber is that a Christian was referred to ag a “‘Kafir” and 
his murderer as a ‘Shahid ”; and that in my opinion this 


amounted to the condonation of such a murder. ‘The use }: 


of the word “Kafir” is admitted, but says Mr. Gandhi in 
his answer that Bishop Heber spoke of Hindus as heathens, 
and in many a Christian church to this day, a whole race 
of man-kind is spoken of contemptuously. An arcument 
of this nature savours of advocacy, and I am surprised 
that a man of the eminence of Mr. Gandhi should have 
gone so wide off the mark. The speeches of the 15th 
Ostober ab Lucknow were not delivered from a temple, 
mosque, or churoh, they were delivered from, if I may 
be permitted so to doscribo it, the national platform, a 
platform to which Mr, Gandhi in several of his writings 
exhorts the Indian Christians and Jews to come, and these 


speeches were not of some obscure though devout Moul- | 


vies, but were those of the protagonists of this movement, 
and in a meeting held forthe protagation of this political 
oreod, Mr, Gandhi has not touched that portion of my 
letter ia which I said that the murderer was reforred to 
as Shahid”, nor Coes he sayin hisarticle that that 
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word was not used without the slightest fear of any 
belated contradiction from any quarter. I assert this term 
| was employed by Moulana Shaukat Ali, whom Mr. Gandhi 
| openly calls his lieutenant in this movement, Having fail- 
ed to comprehend the significance of this, it is not aston- 
ishing that Mr. Gandhi should consider my attitude in 
comprehensible. But this is the vital point. The place 
| was the national platform, the occasion was for the 
preaching of the doctrine of non-violent non-co-operation, 
the speakers were the Muslim leaders of this movement 
and the upshot of their speeches was that, though they did 
not approve of this murder from the mundane point of 
view, but from the religious aspect because the persoly 
murdered was a Christian, the murderer beinga Moham- 
madan was ipso facto a ‘* Shahid”, I request Mr. Gandhi 
to ponder over this, that if a murderer is described as a 
“ Shahid ”, if if has any meaning it is this, that the 
murder was a meritorious act, having committed which 
the murderer becomes a “Shahid ”, and notwithstanding 
any subtle protestations to the contrary,the example of the 
‘‘ Shahid ” is held up for public esteem, to be emulated 
by his oo religionists, if they havé auy aspirations to 
réligious reward. It would requice an intellect of an un- 
usually acute order not to perceive in this a condonation 
‘of the murder. Thongh it is not for me to enter into the 
| merits of this question froma religious point of view, I 
| maintain that these speéches amounted 10 a condonation 
of murder, to put it very mildly, to disapprove of murder 
| on worldly grounds in one breath and in the next to up- 
| hold it on religious ones, is not only sophistical toa degree, 
| but is hopelessly inappropriate from the non-violent non- 
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co operation platform and on the lips of the leaders of 
this movement. And when the leaders of a propaganda 
violate one of the cardinal basic principles of it, only two 
courses are-open in my opinion to the dissenting followers, 
either to withdraw in protest if they are in minority, 
or if they are in a majority io dislodge such leaders from 
their position. I being a Christian was in the first posi: 
tion and I took the first oourse, and it is for the publio 
and Mr, Gandhi to decide what action to take, if they real- 
ly disapprove of those sepeeches and do not desire to 
temporise with an awkward situation by merely finessing 
with words. Mr, Gandhi puts me the question “Do I now not 
want Swaraj or redress forthe Panjab?” My answer is, cer- 
taily I do, but Iam equally convinced I am not going to 
get them in the company of-such Muslim leaders, who to 
suit this particular occasion, preached violence noatly 
disguised in the garb of their religion, and to repeat my- 
| self it is impossible for me in these circumstances to con- 
| tinue to be a participator in a movement the Muslim 
| leaders of which entertain such notions of a cold-blooded 
| murder of a Christian as such. 

| On my part this is the last word on thisesubject. 
| Lucknow + H. BP. Douglas, 
| 12th November 192 

| 

| 


( I need bardly say that Mr, Douglas has missed 
_the mark, He may not work /is non-co-operation 
| with a Musulman or any Musulman, But may he 
| co-operate witly an unrighteous government because 

he finds his coworkers equally to -be unrighteous ? 
In so far as Maulana Shaukat Ali is concerned, 
I aii inviting him to state his own position,—M, K. G,) 
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SYA ANA AND THE SUPPRESSED 
CLASSES. 


Wiitor, “Young India,” 


Le a | 


To The 
Sir, ; 
nting on my letter in your leading article 
virtually admitted my 


In comme 
of the 27th October, you have 
principal contention that “ we Hindus should wash our 
own bloo istained hands before weask the English to wash 
theirs” to, borrow your own powerful phraseology. But 
are you not practically asking ibe Mnglish to do so? 
You admit that mine is ‘*a proper question seasonably 
put.’ Does it ‘not strike you, then, that the present 
political movement which you have started is, to say 
the least, a bit premature! You further say,‘ That 
we have beeome the Pariahs of the Empire whiclr fs, in 
Gokhale’s language, the retributive justicu uieted ‘out to 
us by a just God.” Tf that is so, does it not follow that 
we cangjot permanently achieve our political ideals un: 
less and until wo remove the root cause or causes of toat 
cane “retributive justice’ and that even if your present 
movement succeeds ( which goodness forbid ! ) in ousting 
the British it 
not be worth an hour’s purchase, For (as our rovered 


and establishing iadepundence, will 


‘+ Nation- 
‘alisw,” “no enduring political freedom can be gbuilt 


poet-lavreate Dr, Tagore says in his book on 


in. this country on the quickhands of social slavery,” and 
further, “tbe real problem in this country is social-and 
not political.” I know you too were of this opinion 
I distinctly remember to have read in 
ove of your specches in the early days of your work 
here, that if only we Indians remove our internal. 
evils abd: social handicaps, Self-government will come 
to us. without our seeking or asking for it. 


some time ago. 


I am 
profoundly sorry that you have changed your’ opinion 
since then. I regard it as nothing short of a national 
calamity. ‘ But I pray you not to misunderstand those 
of us who still hold the samo view. Itis because they 
still: sincerely hold this “view that the suppressed 
millions and the non-Brahmins of Madras. and the 
Devcan, who represent ths mssses of the people in theso 
parts, have so resolutely set their faces against your 
Political non-co-operation movement which, in their 
judgment, is like putting the cart before the horse. 
They are not traitors ‘to the country of their birth as 
you seem to think, Knowing them in a way in which 
you donot know them, [ may assure you that thoy are 
po less sincere and patriotic thun you yourself. They 
fervently believe that on the whole the British Raj is 
the best for the time being, and that even if you succeed 


in establishing Indian idependence tomorrow, it will bo | 


Jost in no time tothe Afghans.or the Japanese, if it is 


not wrecked and broken to pieces on the rock of caste | 
as it has been more than once in’ our long and che- ; 
qnered history. They, therefore, intend to make demo- 
oracy safe for India before India achioves democracy — . 


safe from internal enemies as well 


That is why they, while tharking you 


if you give it up and join them in their noble endeavours 
of making India a fit and lasting home. for democracy. 


‘ slaves e 


Phrases as of slaves,” and ® the greater in 


cludes the less,” are, no doubt, admirable dialectics | 


a eee 


c i i 


as external fuos, . 
for inviting | sa gel 
. * . . \ 
them to join yourmovement, will thank you still more | 


ae 


Leen E24 
cial reader, ‘but they sound hollow iu the ears of all 
practical-minded folk, And it is neither correct nor 
fair to say jthat the Government will be a hindrance 
in your way if you decide to work for the uplift of the 


Supprossed miilions. 


which ht conceivaily deccive the shallow, superfi- 


Why, they no less than we would 
‘thank you for it! Is ittco much to hopa you will see 
your. “error of judgment” yet and turn your attention 
to. the task of social ameltoration which, to quote from — 
your old speeches. is the surest aud tbe best way of 
winning Swaraj for India ? Yours Truly, 

4-11-20, | S. MM. Michael, 

[J gladly publish this reply.. Evidently Mr. 
Michae] is not a regular or careful student of 
‘ Young India.’ If he were he should have kauown that 
non-co-operaticn is a process of purification: He will 
find when Swaraj is established by the method of 
uon-co-operation, that there willbe no Pariah or 
nou-Brahmin problem left to be solved. I adhere to 
wy statement that amelioration of _radical social 
évils-meant an attainment of Swaraj, but I did not 
then realise that the British Government was the 
greatest of all the social evils with which society 


was cursed. This Government ‘must there- 
furc perish if it does not repent, as surely 
as Hinduism must perish if it does not purge 


itself of the blot oa itself in the shape of untouch- 
ability. My difference with Mr. Mithael is of the 
fame typeas with the Hiridus who do not see 
| the satanic character of untouchability, Mr. Michael 
does not see in the present system of Government 
the growing degadation of the nation to which he 
belongs, It may therefore be right for him to 
tolerate the ~ritis: Government, It is sinful for me 
to dv so in its present state, And I am now engaged 
in employing the same remedy against the present 
system: of Government, as I have applied againsé the 
system of untoucbability in Hinduism. Mr. Michael 
has strayed from his subject in talking of the Afghan 
invasion, He would forgive me ifinstead of answering 
this new objection.. I refer him to the pages 
of this journal. M. K. G.] ° 


—— 


RESIGNATION OF AN HON. ARMY RANK. 

: Tawalpindi. | 

ae October 5th 1920. 
Respected Mahatmaji, 

Bande Matram. I had enlisted inthe Army in 1918 
and served in Mesopotamia for a year or so. In February . 
1919 the Unit I was attached to was demobilized, and on 
relief from Military duties I was presented with a Sanad 
| conferring upon me the Honorary Rank of Jemadar which 
I have been holding all this time. Now as the ma jority 
j, of my countrymen have accepted your programme of non~ 
|)¢o-operation, I too, as a true Indian and a firm believer 
jin the Indian National Congress, must do the same and 
|| follow the lines of woiking set by you and other men of 
| very high ability, and in response to this call I 
| to-day take pride in renouncing this Honorary Rank, 
By having served in Mesopotamia in 1918 I have 
qualified myself for:i— 1, General Service. 2. Victory 

by rendering service in connection with 
the Afghan Campaign J am also entitled to the Afghan 
| Medal. I wish these medals may not be given to me, 
|; With hopes of serving my country I close my letter, 


I am, Mahatmaji, 
Yours humbly, 
Prem Chand Bhasin, 


i Sidport lhoad. —- 
| Rawalpindi, 5-10-1920, 
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The Sweets of Reforms—The authors and 


advocates of the Reform Act have repeatedly been 
dinning into our cars, the soug of the beauties and 
celestial benefits of the Reform Act. 

Perhaps the following is one of the many 
blessings which the Act has brought in its train:— 

The “dyarchic” arrangement and control of ad- 
ministration has given an uarestrictel impetus to 
the creation of new posts, and departments and 
sub-depariments, as if we had already too few of 
them. ‘The creation of a ‘Council of State,” of the 
posts of paid Presidents and Vice—Presidents of the 
Legislative Assemblies as a result of liberalisation 
and popularisation of the administration, the divi- 
sion of functions into “Transferred” and ‘Reserved’ 
subjects, and, as a consequence thereof, creations of 
the posts of ministers with their full staff, the orga- 


nisation of a separate department of* Indusirios 
ete. are going to pyt the country to enormous 


additional expense. But apart from that, what have 
the proteges of the Reform act to say about the 
recent increments in the salevies, allowances etc. of 


the heaven-born? In reply to a question in the 
House of Commons regarding the recent increases 
of pay, the following figures (of increase) were given: 


Indian Civil Service £ 360,000 
Indian Police Service £ 130,000 
Indian Educational Service £ 100,000 


British Officers of Indian army and of 
British troop in India “ 1,700,000 
Indian Modical Service £ 250,000 


Total...& 2,540,000 
* 


A Return, ordered by thé House of Commons in 
1892 ( another in 1900, and quoted by Mrs. Besant 
in her book ‘India a Nation”) gtves the annual salaries 
being paid in India for the services of 13,178 
Europeans as Rs, 877,14,431. 11,554 Indians 
received Rs, 2,55,54,313, only 1989 holding ap- 
peintments of Rs, 200 and above, while almost 
all Kuropeans and Anglo Indians held appointments 
of over Rs. 700. The figures in rupees ~quoted 
above increased by an average of 25 °/ on account 
of war and grain allowances etc. 


% ba 


¥ 

Two facts are apparent from this. One, the low 
percentage of Indians in the higher services and their 
comparatively low pay; the other, the fat salaries 
already enjoyed by the members of higher services, 
the average pay of a European being nearly Rs, 
700, that of an Indian Rs, 200. In the year 
1918-19 £, 22.9 million were spent on salaries 
and other expenses of our civil administration. 
The fresh increment of abcut 38} crores of 
Rupees, however, is meant, exclusively for mem- 
bers of the Imperial Indian Services, which means 
mostly Kuropeans, there being not even 6°/ of Indians 
in, these pampered services, 

We say emphatically that this portends any< 
thing but Swaraj. We aim at Swaraj that will 
bring us moral and material benefits, 

Independence will wake the ‘services’ not a 
sotrce of exploitation but an asset to the 


- country, returning to the,country more than what 


is expended on them, 


« % 

But this is not the only outcome of the Reforuis 
and our services to the Empire during the war, 
Apart from the war gifts of £ 100 millions and 
£45 millions, we had to baar an annual military 
expenditure of aboat Rs. 50 crores for the year 
1918-19, Rs. 85 crores for 1919-20, and the esti- 
mate for the current year 1920-21 has been put 
down as 60 crores—nearly one-half of our total 
income, At the head of all this comes the recom- 
mendations of the Esher Committees Report, which 
by their owa confessions involve a greater increase 
of military expenditure annually, It is not possible 
for us to give an accurate estimate here, though 
we have to do so some other time, but it can safely 
be stated that is will mean a f.w more crore: of 


| ruipoes, 
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Worth of india ar pe ee eee 
the Imperial Legislative Council on September 16 
the Home Member, replying to Mr. Sastri, said Rs, 
50,000 were awarded ,as ccmpensation to Miss 
Sherwood, who however would take only Rs, 1600, 
representing the value cf property lost. 

A statement laid shows the number of cases in 
which assistance basso far been given by Government 


to the dependents cf needy persons killed at Jallian- | 


waila Bayh to be 40. The greatest amount paid to 
an individual is Rs, 500, the least amount paid to an 
individual is Rs, 200, while the average is Rs, 346, 

The total amount paid as relief in the case of | 
Europeans who were injured is Ra, 43,250, the 
greatest amount paid being Rs. 20,000, while the 
least being Rs, 750, and the average being Rs. 7,208 

Tctal amount paid as relief in cases of ae 
Who lost their lives is Rs, 480,321. 

Replying toa question by Mr. Khaparde regard- 
ing provisin for widows and orphans of those 
killed and wounded at Jallianwalla Bagh, the Home 
Member taid the case of the inhabitants of Amrit- 
sar wes adequately met by private generosity, that 
of peisous resident outside the city had been dealt 
with by the Local Government by distributing Rs, 
1,260 placed at its dispo:al by the Viceroy. 

Meaning cf Imperial Partnership—he follow- 
ing occurs in the covering letter to Part 1, and in 
ollr parts of the Esher Report as being some of 
the reascns for Prussianising the ne Army. 

Western Eurcpe will no line ser bean armed camp, 
but Eastern Europe and the Near and Middle East | 
are it in “a condiion cf grave unrest: with conse- 
quences to India, especially as regards her military 
aud financial rescurces, that we are unable to 
ignore.’ 

“The centre of gravity of probable military ope- 
rati.ns has shifted from West to East. In the 


fulure we n.ust contemplate the possivili y of our 
ariuies operating in the Middle Kast, based partially 
ou Iudia and partially on Ho:ne.. 

“India has now keen adentitede Sito partnership 
with the Empire, and the Indian Aimy has fought 
alongside Woops from other parts of the knpite in 
every theatre cf war. Its responsibilities have thus 
been greatcly widened and it can no longer be re- 
garded as wlocal force whose sphere of activity is 
im Indias... Lt muss rather ve treated as & part 


ofan Lmperiul Army ready to serve in an 
of tne world.’ Bate: 


NON-CO-OPERATION IN & SCHOOLS. 


Pes ies: High School, 
bmedatad, 1th N 92 
To, ‘he Kditor, “Young India’ ie 
Dear Sir, 
Mr- Divan has addressed the followi 
Dire:tor, of Pubiic Instiuction and the 


Exawmination Bourd to- -vay, 


ng letters to the 
Secretary Joint 
Yours Truly, 
iC a Thakor, 
Joint Principal, 
if Tv, The Director of Public Justruction, Poona 

ir, 

I have the honour to inform } jou that on account of 
the vielation of the solemn pledges given to m Mak 
medan countrymen in connection with the Khilafet, 


@nd the gross ibjustiie dupe to wy countrymen as 


YOUNG INDIA, 


November 24, 1920, 


‘i ‘HOW TO SEE ZAF ARALIKHAN. ’ 

The following isan English rendering of ie 
notes of Mr. Gandhi’s Lahore speech contributed by 
Mr. Mahadev Desai to Vavjivan of the 4th instant:- 
| Mr, Gandhi referred mainly to the imprisonment of 
Moulvi Zafaralikhan in his speech. He said that the 


Moulvi had already secured his liberty by going to 


| 


| 


jail, while we were still slaves, He repeated with special 
stress the words of the Moulvi that this Empire would 
| collapse, and added that the Gevernment was sure to be 
uprooted if it did not give us justice in the Punjab and 
Khilafat watters; and that it was the duty of all Indians 
todo their might towards its overthrow, keeping them- 


| selves within the paths of truth and justice; because 


to destroy this oppressive Government was to obey the 
word of God. 


we can see Moulvi Zafaralikhan. One is that he should 
apologise for his words and be acquitted; but that he 
never do. The second is that we should enter 
Sikhs, Hindoos, Mohamadans, whoever have 
to do what he did, can secure his 
acquittal by entering the jail. But those who will 
request the Government to set him at liberty 
thereby commit a national crime. I[  cailed 
They have shed their own blood for 
the sake of this Govs. Other races are brought into sub- 
mission with their help. 1t is due to them that hun- 
dreds of Arab and lgyptians hsve been cut down. 
' And te-day how are the Sikhs rewarded for all their 
bravery ? Ask that of Sirdar Goharsing of Shikhupur. 
Ifthe Sikhs wou.d do their duty by their Hitidoo 
and Mohamadan brethern, they would surely bring about 
tbe release of Moulvi Zafaralikhan and also Swaraj,” 
Mr. Gandhi further said that he was deeply pained by 
the remark of a jfakir during the speech ot Moulana 
Mobamad Ali, that so long as materials are not ready for 
the use of the sword; we can do nothing but harm ourselves 
by resorting to the sword, Ile was altogether opposed 
tu the use of the sword and expected that the Moulana 
would agree with him in the end. Murder «-f one English- 
man would result not in our independence but in thousands 


of Jallianwallas. Kyen an encounter with arms would 
necessitate training and sacritce. He then dilated upon 
the necessity ot seli-control with special stress upon the 
conquest ot the senses, and in conclusion advised the 
audience to demand justice trom the Government ip the 
Punjab and Khilatat matters, aud failing to mebve that 
to paralyse the Government by renouncing all connection 
with it. They should either get Zataralikuau released or 
euter the _enter the jai's | s themselves. 


| He further said that ‘there are two ways by which 


will 
the jail. 
the strength 


will 
the Sikhs braye. 


a 


Y peels the “regards the Punjab atrocities, 1 have decided to sever 
all connection with the Government Educaticnal Depart- 
nent, l have, &c, 
( Sd.) J. i Divan, 
Joint Principal. 
To, The Secretary, 
Joint Kxamination Board, 
The’ University Bombay, 
A copy of the above with the change in the last 


sentence as follows:— 
Sever all connection with the joint Examination 


Board which is a semi-Government body, 

[ Mr. J. H. Divan is. the Joint Principal “of ths 
Proprietary High School, whicu has severed ail 
counections witu the Government, lt is now affili. 
ated to the Gujarat National University, and hag 

) over 1300 students on its rolls, Ed, Y, 


November 24, 1920, 
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MORE DIFFICULTIES. 
( By M. K. Gandhi. ) 

The resolution of the Senate of the Gujarat 
National University in regard to Mr. Andrews’ ques- 
tion abaut the admission of children of the ‘depressed’ 
classes to the echcols affiliated to that University 
is reported to have raised a flutter in Ahmedabad, 
Not only has the flutter given satisfaction to a 
‘Times of India’ correspondent, but the occasion has 
led to the discovery by him of another defect in 
the constitution of the Senate in that it does not 
contain a single Muslim member. The discovery, 
however, I may inform the reader, is no proof of 
the want of-national character of the University. 
The Hindu-Muslim unity is no mere lip expression. 
It requires no artificial proofs, The simple reason 


why there isno Musulman representative on the | 


Senate is that no higher educated Musulman, able to 
give his time, bas been found to take sufficient in- 
terest in the national education movement, I 
merely refer to this matter to show that we must 
reckon with attempts to discredit the movement 
even by misinterpretation of motives, That is a 
difficulty from without and easier to deal with. 
‘he ‘ depreseed ’ classes difficulty is internal and 
therefore far more serious, because it may give 
rise to a split and weaken the cause—no cause can 
survive internal difficulties if they are indefinitely 
multiplied. Yet therecan be no surrender in the 
matter of principles for the avoidance of splits, 
You cannct promote a cause when you are under- 
mining it by surrendering its vital parts, The 
‘ depressed ’ classes problem is a vital part of the 
cause. Swaraj is es inconceivable without full re- 
paration to the ‘ depressed’ classes as it is impossible 
without real Hindu-Muslim unity. In my opinion 
we have become ‘ pariahs of the Empire’ because 
we have created ‘ parinhs’ in our midst, The slave 
owner 18 slways move hurt than the slave. We 
shell be unfit to gain Swaraj so Jong as we would keep 
in Londege a f£{th of the ;opulation of Hindustan. 
Have we vot made the ‘pariah’ craw] on his belly ? 
Have we rot segregated him? And if it is religion 
so to treat the ‘ pariah’, it is the religion of the 
white race to segregate us, And if it is no aryu- 
ment for the white races te say that we are satis- 
fied with the badge of our inferiority, it is less for 
us to say that the ‘pariah’ ie satisfied with his, 
Our elavery is complete when we begin to hug it. 
The Gujarat Senate therefore counted the cost 
when it refused to bend before the storm. This 
non-co-operation is a process of self purification. 
We muy not cling to putrid customs and claim 
the pure boon of Swaraj, Untouchability I hold 
is a cuttom, not an integral part of Hinduism. The 
world haa adva:ced in thought, though it is still 
barbarous in action. And noreligion can stand that 


which is uot based on fundamental truths, Any } 


| 
declared to have been 
thivug to do with the Council? The electors have 


glorification of error will destroy a religion as surely 
as disregard of a disease is bound to destroy a body 

This government of ours ig an unscrupulous 
corporation, It has ruled by dividing Musuimans 
from Hindus. It is quite capable cf taking advan. 
tage of the internal weaknesses of Hinduism. It 
will set the ‘depressed’ classes against the rest of the 
Hindus, non—Brahmins against Brahmins. The Gujarat 
Senate resolution does not end the trouble. It merely 
points out the difficulty. The trouble will end 
only when the masses and clagsesof Hindus have rid 
themselves of the gin of untouchability. A Hindu 
lover of Swaraj will as assiduously work for the 
amelioration of the lot ef the ‘depressed’ ciasses 
as he works for Hindu-Muslim unity. We must 
treat them as our brothers and give them the same 
rights that we claim for ourselves. 


COUNCIL ELECTIONS. 
( By M. K. Gandhi. ) 

The elections in the Bombay Presidency and 
elsewhere have demonstrated the success of non- 
co-operation about councils, in so far ag the voters 
are concerned, In some cases not a sivgle voter 
seems to have registered his vote. What will 
the so called representatives do? They know that 
the voters have refrained from going to the polls 
not cut of laziress but out of deliberation. They 
know too that thousands of voters have declared 
in writiug their intention not to be represented, 
The members had ample opportunity of acting on the 
electors and convincing them of the desirability 
of voting. They cannot complain of intimidation 
or even picketing. For the instructions were not 
to picket, and as far as I am aware, the instrucuons 
were implicitly followed. In the face of these 
facts, is it not the clear duty of the members 

elected not to have auy- 


shown in no uncertain. terms that they do not 
want to have anything to do with the refornred 
Councils. The members will reduce representative 
institutions to an absurdity if they persist in going 
to the Council when they have the clearest pcs- 
sible mandate to the contrary, 

If the so called representatives do not obey the 
mandate of their elcetors, the course of the latter 
is quite clear. They must form voters’ associations, 
and through thess bodies pass votes of no con- 
fidence; they must address their respective members 
notifying their disapproval of their conduct in 
allowing themselves to be declared elested. It 
followe too that the electors must not on any 
account whatsoever take any work from these 
members, For them the Council dveg not exist, 
They must not seex any relief through it, The 
next trial of tue voters will commence when the 
Council is opened, if at all, in the face of this 
verdict, The temptation to ait grievances by having 
questions put ia the Council will be very great 
he electors will have te resist the temptation, 

But.let us hope for the good name of our country 
that the members themselves will bow to the verdict 
so emphatically declared by the electers. 


YOUNG INDIA. 
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STATE OF PRIMARY EDUCATION. 
( By M. K. Gandhi. ) 


Pandit Gangaram Sharma's letter reproduced | in A 


elsewhere is a seasonable contribution to the question 
of national education. He has even been making a use- 
ful experiment in primary education in the Punjab, 
and is able to throw a flood of light on this very 
important problem. His refusal to take Govern- 
ment grant and affiliate his school makes his scheme 
specially attractive. It has received the blessing: 
of Pundit Madan Mohan Malaviaji and Mr. Shastriar 
The programmo is ambitious and well thought out. 
The scheme is inexpensive. My fear is that it is over- 
weighted with toomany items. But one has hardly 
the right to criticize an experiment without care- 
ful study on the spot. I question the advisability 
of introducing a knowledge of English in any scheme 
of primary education. In my opinion millions of 
boys and girls of this country do not need to know 
English at all. They need ideas rather than 
languages. And I would give even liltle children 
ideas about Swaraj and other essential matters with- 
out their having to wait fcr higher literary know- 
ledge. The present system end method of education 
fill a boy with many useless facts and leave him 
without proper mental development tili he begins 
to receive a high school training. Thus we have 
come to think quite unwarrantably that we cannot 
imbibe true ideas of liberty, religion ete. without 
a knowledge of Evglish, and have therefore made of 
it a fetish. 

The most interesting part of Pundit Gangaram 
Sharma’s letter lies in the information he imparts 
about the difficulties placed in his way by the 
local officials and the startling figures he produces 
regarding the ‘progress’ of primary education in 
the Punjab, It would appear that in 1844, in a 
population of 127 lacs, there were 30,000 indigenous 
schools, catering for 4 lacs of children. In 1918-19, 
With a population of 190 lacs, there were only 933 
indigenous schools and 4171 Government schools, 
catering in all for 239,382 children, 1! tho figures are 
correct, the state of primary education in the Punjab is 
worse now than it was in 1849 i.e. before british 
occupaticn, Yet we are told that if we nationalise 
education, we cannot finance it ? 

There are other equally damaging figures and 


facts Pundit Gangaram Sharma has +h 
shown me. 
must deal with them later, ie 


OUR MADRAS LEITER. 

There is nothing so encouraging or helpful as 
the nervousness of our Opponents, It isa reliable 
barometer of the pressure of any movement, Un- 
mistakable signs mark the progress that tho Non— 
co-operation propaganda has made, The Governor cf 
Madras thought fit to honour it with 


hand pronouncement about its 
the original 


& second— 
unconstitutionality, 
prcnouncement being our Ex—Advoeate - 

Government I, CO, 8. Offcer, who ealls 
i “publicity bureay 
IMG GE 
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‘crs to yo to the hoothe. Our 
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WOMEN AND VOTE. 
Mrs, Hirabai A, Tata, who went to England 
ugust just year in connection with Indian 
Womens enfranchisement in the new Reform 
Scheme has forwarded to us an appeal, issued by 
Mrs. Chapman Catt, President of the International 
Women Suffrage Alliance, to the men of India to 
support votes for women. Now, while we do want 
the women-folk of India to come into their own 
and take their proper placa by the side of their 
men, guarding their own responsibilities and 
rights and also of their men, we confess our ins 
ability to appreciate any ‘campaign’ of ‘WVotes 
for Women;” and that for two reasons, We hardly 
think that a campaign conducted on the lines of 
the “ Women suffragist movement” in Europe and 
America would be of any use or benefit to this 
country in general and the women m particular. 
Secondly, this is not at all the time suited 
for any such campaigns, which would lead to dissipa- 
tion of the national energy of the manhood and 
womanhood of India. Weare engaged in a deadly 
struggle with a wicked, sinful, bureaucracy that 
has time and again insulted not only the-manhood 
but also outraged the womanhood of India, We 
are struggling with this bureaucracy not for 
wrenching out votes of their ‘dirty’ hands, but 
that blocdstained knife with which they dig— 
and dig as often and as deep as they like— 
into the body and soul cf the nation. Our 
women will have best strived after and won their 
vote by rising equal to the traditions of the past 
in helping their men against a common foe. And 
how can they do this best ? Surely not by an agita- 
tion of “ Votes for Women, ” not also. by forming 
alliances with the women of other natious, but by 
werking in complete accord and cooperation with their 
men and assisting them in every possible manner. 
The instances of Chénd Bibi, Ahlyabai, Padmani, 
and the Rani of Maharaja Jaswantsing are only a 
few of the many historical—not allegorical—instances 
of the middie centuries in which women saved the 
honour of their husbands, brothers, sons and even 
whole kingdoms by heroism and sheer strength 
of character. Today they can save the country 
from economic and social ruin, And they would be 
giving an inimitable lead to the country by taking 
up the war-cry of ‘ Swadeshi’, by introducing hand- 
spinning and the use of pure Swadeshi cloth in their 
homes, by bringing up their children in an atmos- 
phere of purity and patriotism, The American and 
Egyptian women played no mean paré in winning 
freedom for their countries. The women of India will 
have rightly deserved and won their votes by liberat- 
ing themselves and their men from the death-grip 


of the existing government which is the greatest 
cf all social evils with which society is eursed. Their 
votes are already theirs, for has not the Congress 
admitted their right to equal status and privileges ? 
And the women of India will have successfully de- 
feated whatever little oppesition may exist to their 
claims, by proving that they are capable of as much 
sacrifice as men when national honour is at stake, 
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graduates have not yet realised, but the Government 
has, that the true issue now is tetween Bureaucracy 
and Gandhiji. The Government has realised that 
any candidate is better than none and the 
numbers of votes are more important than nomina- 
tions or parties. Repression now may show up to 
the electorate just those defects in the constitu- 
tion against which Non-co-operation contends, and 
which it is now necessary to cover up. Such an 
exposure would bridg iu a thumping success for 
Non-co-operaiicn at the- polls. Moreover there 
should be no scanda] till the Duke comes and finish- 
es his functions, That the policy of rallying the Mode- 
rates be given another trial igs the present 
attitude of the Government, It has on its side the 
nominated Taluk Board and District Board presi- 
dents, Public Prosecutors, and Government 


pleaders, many of whom are candidates, and also the 
village officials, to work up the elections. 


» * * 
Besides Government, there are others working 


for us against the Boycott of Councils: the non-. 


Brahinin or Justice Party, and the small but growing 
group of reactionary Erahmins. Both caste groups 
equally, though ecparately, abhor the Non-eo-opera- 
tion movonient. Vhe reactionary Braliming instinct- 
ively dread any movement which seeks to place 
full power in the hands of a popular majority, which, 
they feel, cinnot long tolerate casta exclusiveness, 
The Justice party is obsessed by the idca of cem- 
petition for places and honours between the educa- 
ted Erahmin and the educated uen-Brahmin, and 
has got habituated to supper’ Government in all 
matters in which local Brahmin politicians took a 
leading part. Yet now the movement has gained such 
a foot-hold among all people, including won-Brah- 
mins, that the leader of this party has issued a 
“ warning” to non—Brahmin voters against the ma- 
chinations of non-co-operators, 
* a % 


There can be nothiog more absurd or false than 


the statement made by this responsible eater of a. 


party that “‘in this Presidency at-any rate the Non- 
co-operation movement isa device to increase the 
chances of Brahmins getting into the Councils’, 
that it is “ a trick which is intended to ensure the 
,eturn of Brahmin candidates,” The leader cf a 
yarty is entitled fo wéigh the chances and choose 
Lis line of action, hut to say that the movement is 
a device or trick intended to ensure the success’ of 
any particular candidate is obsurd and untrue. It 
cannot be that this experienced and shrewd _politi- 
cian could be so ignorant of tho history of the in- 
ception of this movement in India, or at any rate 


the history of its progress under extraordinarily | 


difficult conditions in this Presidency, as to attri- 
bute such a base motive to those who work if 


Madras. Surely, he cannot be uxaware that its 
worst opponents, who either carry 0a an Qpoa and 
vigorous campaign against it, who have declared 
that it is unconstitutional even before Uovern- 
ment so declared it, or who damn it by faint praise 
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tical phases of the movement, are all either them- 
selves Brahmin candidates or are the greatest sup- 
porters of some of them. 

# * e 

In all battles we should be prepared for scares, 
It ig among the well-understood tactics of warfare, 
either military or electioneoriny. The Brahmin can- 
didates and their agents will go about with scarg- 
news cf an unexpected flood of non-Brahmin voters 
going solid for Justice candidates, and calling o7 the 
people to abandon Non~co-speration as unsuited for 
the special conditions of Madras, and exhorting them 
to save Madras from the tragedy of a Justice svec- 
cess. Non-Brahmin candidates go about similarly 
among non—Brahmins giving thé alarming “news” 
that the Brahuwing are all voting, and that non- 
co—operators have cheated the non-Brahmins, or 
have themselves been cheated by the Brakmin vo- 
ters, All these are election taetics, The only course 
for honest men knowing their own mindsis to stand 
firm and not be searod into a betrayal of tho cause 
at the last’ moment, 

* “ # * 

The distrust bebween castes is at the botton of 
the /istice movement. Caste animosities can never 
cease ii, for so—zalled seif-defiance, we keep up the 
jealousy and the zonflics Ly successfully hittiog each 
vther. Apparent defeat is, in such matters, niore 
successful indeed than success itself, If the Brah- 
hiins seandon Non-co-operation aud plump for the 
Brahmin eandidates, nothing will be achieved bnta 
fresh lease of irritation end animosity and loss of 
claims to sincerity, Tho enthrooement of a few 
Brabmin candidates on the gadis of the -Madras 
Legislative Council is not going to save the Brahmin 
community in any manner. It will help the spread 
of misconceived distrast and take i: fram city and 
Gavernment offfee to the villages ai} the peasantry, 
who have hitherto refused to follow this lead. 


Madras, 
17-11-20 


THE PROBLEM OF TRE “UNTOUCHABLES.” 
(lnterview with Mr, Andrews Concluded ) 
Q.-—Do you suggest that propaganda for indo. 
pendence should be postponed uniil the problem of 
the “untouchables” has been solved, as you referred 
in ycur interview with the “Searchlight” to the 
present problem of the “ untouchables” as a great 
hindrance to the attainment of swaraj owing to the 


possibility of the untouchables opposing the demand 
for independence ¢ 


A.—No, met at all, lam very glad you asked 
this question, What I strongly hold is this, that 
the Indian goal of independence is clear before us. 


in | We must immediately begin, side by side with our 
| own claim, 


go call it, of the ‘‘antouchables,” Let me give you 


a claim for the independence, if I may 


with a young scienve student who had most nobly 


struggled through difficulties of poverty, and wished 


and adopt a policy of passive resistance to the prac- | to become a ductor when he had passed his ex- 
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In the middle of our talk he suddenly 
other companion and 


aminations, 
ran away. I turned to my 
asked him what was the reason, The reply was 
given thus: ‘He is an untouchable.” The street 
we went down was 8 Brahinan quarter and I saw 
indolence and sloth written on the faces of those, | 
who sat in their verandahs, I was told that. if 
this bright young scienco student, whose teet J 
would gladly have touched in reverence tor his 
voble struggle with poverty, had gone down that 
street, these men would heve got up in savage hate 
and beaten him almost to death, Acase of such 
a beating had cccurred not !ong ago in that very 
town itself. 

I have previously told you how, in South 
Africa, Mr. Ramdas, the son of Mahatma Gandhi, 
was nearly beaten by a young Englich lad and the 
conductor of the train. Now I ask a simple question. | 
Is there really any difference between the actious | 
of those Europeans in South Africa and those | 
Indians in that street in Palghat? It seems to ma 
that we ought to fight against both evils at one and | 
the same time. Weinust not allow either of theia | 
to go on existing on God's earth one moment longer, ; 

Tue Moxror Doctrine. 

It was Mr. Andrews opinion that, for a solution | 
of the problen of Asi:atic- Coloniaation in Afrioa, | 
Australis, aud America, it was vital that India | 
should demard at the least the qualified indepen- | 
dence proposed to be granted to Egypt. He thought | 
the next step in the world’s history may need a kind | 
of Monroe doctrine for Asia similar to that of | 
America, When Englund appeared to be anxious 
to take territory in Venzuela, the United States 
immediately interfered. Asia needed a somewhat 
similar defence against the rapacity of Europe, Any 
independence would be unsatisfactory which did 
not leave India free to make alliances in Asia, 

Nacpur Congress. 

Q.—Have you any suggestions to make in regard 
to the forthcoming Nagpur Congress ? 

A—I do not like to make any suggestions be- 
cause I have never taken any active part in any 
National Congress and have always with fixed pur- 
pose kept aloof. It has so far appeared to me that 
I could be of great service to India by such ab- 
sence, I very strongly hold that the Congress 
must be entirely from beyinning to end under 
Indian leadership and Indian leadership alone, The 
days of such help as Mr, A O Hume could give | 
are now over. As a critic looking from outside, I 
fee] the revision of the clause concerning boycott 
on foreign goods is absolutely necessary. I would 
also like the meaning of Swarajya to be defined, 
Personaliy as you will see from my first answer, 
I cannot think of Swarajya except as independence 
and also as including the restoration of human 
rights to the “ untouchables,” but I would again 
emphasise that these are simply my own frank 
opinions, I shall not go to the Nagpur Oongress or 
take any active part in it, 


”» 


) H ariana High School has been natioualised, | 
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AN INTERESTING EXPERIMENT IN 
EDUCATION. 


Deur Mahbatmaji, 

Porhaps you might have forgotton, occupied 48 
you are, that I ever oalled upon you and explained to 
you how the Government had crushed indigenous edu- 
cation in the Punjab, and how, instead, it has planted a 
thistle for the flower. You then told me that I was 
simply making you more firm in your programme of 
Non-co-operation, and that it was no use converting 
you further, and that I should tell you something in 
the way of practical work that I bad done. I then ex- 
plained to you my scheme of primary education, the 
p'actical work that was done, and what remained to 
be done by maps and yaluable statistcs collected from 
door to door. 

You fully followed me, but you could not give me 
time and attention at that time, because you had much 
work at hand, and therefore you asked me that I should 
submit a short summary of my work and programme. 
It was then the 3rd of October 1920, Since then I 
left the Punjab for very urgent business, and you have 
been so occupied that I have not been able to comply 
with your requeet, I now take the earliest opportunity 
to do your bidding, and hope that you will oblige me 
by giving somo moments from your very valuable time 
to its perusal. 

The “Vidya Sabha Punjab,” as the society is called, 
was registered on the 27th Jan. 1919, The present 


| Sabha has been doing the work of Primary Education 


1917. It was first inaugrated in the 


; name of Primary Education Promotion Society, and 


its object was to prepare ground for free and 
compulsary primary education by opening free prim- 
ery schools at its own expens», te overcome the object- 
ion of the Goverament “that people did not want it,” 
and then hand over these schools tothe District Board. 
The Imperial and Provincial Governments were favour- 
ably impressed by the movement, and the work of the 
society was mentioned in terms of praise in the Imperial 
aud the Provincial reports on Education, It also received 
commendation from both olficials and non-offcials. 

After the hartale due tothe passing of the Rowlatt 
Act, the looal officials began to frown even upon this inno- 
cent movement, because they saw in it political germs. 
Accordingly they issued orders thst the society was a 
political body, and no help of any sort should be given.to it, 

Rince then the Society has been running its work in- 
d+pendenily, aud has been able to start at Ropar one high 
school, 15 secondary, and 31 primary schools, and 2 dis- 
pensaries. The society has also opened a branch at Delhi, 
where it has established one secondary and 15 primary 
scheols, The total number of students in all these schools 
is 1,800, 

The society owns a high school building of its own at 
Ropar worth about Rs, 50,000, and a middle scheol 
building at Kainaur worth Rs. 6,000, 

The society spends per month about Rs. 550 for the 
seoonvary schools, Rs. 600 for the primary schcols, Rs, 120 
for dispensaries, and Rs. 300 on general supervision and 
office. This excludes all proceeds from fees and rep: esenta 
a net loss of Rs. 1750, which. the society has to ineur every 
month, It should be noted here that primary education 
is completely free, and in some cases even boaks and 
clothes are also provided free, 
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The society is meoting all this loss through public 
donations and has not accepted any Government grant or 
aid. But up to this time tho society has been living from 
hand to mouth, and no reserve fund has been collected, 
because the work is increasing very rapidly. 

The society is as yet-teaching the books proscribed by 
tte University of the Punjab, with additional compulsory 
training in Hindi and morals, But special courses on 


strictly moral and national lines are under preparation, 
and they will be substituted as seon as practicable. 


The society has also trained 40 teachers as scout masters 
and £50 students as boy scouts, The scouts now practically 
manage all the fairs and other gatherings, and the inter- 
vention of the police is not needed. The sosiety is also 
employing 2 doctors, who by turns lecture to tho villagers 
about hygiene and sanitation. 

I may mention here for your infermaticn the net result 


of the educational activities of the society in the Khart- 


Moranda Group, which was an important contre of werk. 
This group consists of 73 villages with a population of 


only 7 District Board primary schools and 4U2 boys under 
instruction; but after twe years work, the society las suce 
ceeded in opening 22 more primary schools, and the 
number of students receiving instruction has risen to 1,068, 
or briefly the percentage of scbool-going age boys receiv- 
ing instruction bas risen from 22°/ to 7U/. Morcover 
there was not a single English secondary school, in s hich 
the primary school boys could continue their education, 
but now the society bas opencd 4 such) schools, ard the 
number of students in these schools is 170. 

Now you are fully aware that our masses are bopeless- 
ly ignorant, that free primary education is thecrving need 
of our country. Private individual efforts have been mostly 
directed towards higher education, with the resuit that 
primary education has been sadly neglected. My three 
years’ practical experience in this line las brought this 
home to me that if we had devoted equal attention to this 
work, many of our political and social evils would have 
been solved automatically, andour masses would have been 
fully prepared to achieve complete Swaraj. I, therefore 
lay before you the following scheme for the promotion of 
primary and secondary education, and hope that you will 

_ give your very best attention to it. 
In India there are 300 Districts and 1500 Tabsils or 


talukas. I propose that for the present, in every distr‘ct. 


a convenicnt-central group with a population of 10,009, 
should be cut, and that in this group 10 primary schools 
aud ont secondary central school should be started at 
once, Every village primary se: ool should not be more than 
two miles distant fromthecentral secondary school, Mere- 
over there should be one central reading rovmand library, 
and one Ayurvedic dispensary and a central co-operative 
store to control weaving and other cottays industries, 
There should also be a Panchayat for two viliages and 4 
central higher Arbitration Court. The immensity of the 
scheme, and its practicai usefulness, I leave you to judgo, 
The expenses of the scheme will be as follows :— 


10 Primary Schools Hs. 490/-oach annually R:. 1» 4,000. 

Net loss on one secondary school annually ,, ...1,200, 

” ” ” Library ” ae yy ete 400, 

” ” ” Dispensary ,, wii 44 
Total expenses for one centre ... ,, 6,200. 


” ” 300 18 50,000, 
To meet these exponses it is proposed that in the 
noxzt Congrass * central Education Hogrd should be 


” ” ree) en 


| 


i Hs. 2 per house im a year. 
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formed and, similarly, provincial atid district Education 
Committees, The Congress or Swaraj Sabhashould start an 
All India Education Fund, from which it should advance 
25 per cent of tbe tutal expenses. Similarly 25 per cent of 
the expenses should be met by Provincial Committees, 
£5 per cent by the District Committees, and the 
remaining 25 per cent should be locally collected. But 
it is proposed for the present that the Central body 
should meet 50 percent of the expense and the rest 
be met by the district and local bodies. This will "cost 
the Central bedy about Rs. 9,00,000, annually, and the 
Cungress will spread itself throughout India, and will 
directly affect 30 lacs of people. This grant is not to 
be permauent, but is to last on.y for four years, It 
bas been found that on the average there are 2,500 
vecupied houses comprising a population of 10,000 
When, therefore, the people appreciate the services done 
to them, it will be very casy to collect on the average 
We shall thus be able to 


i collect’ Ks. 5,000, annually, and the whole group will 
28,000. Before the society beyan its work,. there were } 


become self-supporting. ‘This will not be a new tax, 
but it will be reviving an eld institution. The whole 
education will then become self-sufficient and independent 
of any Government frown or favour. 

When the experiment is compieted in these 300 
groups, another 300 centres should be similarly cut, 
snd the experiment repeated. 

This, in brief, is my plan for ass education, 
and my practical experience has proved that this plan 
«works witbcout a flaw. I therfore appeal to you thar, 
as youcommand sv much public confidence, you should 
take this work in hand to educate our masses. 

Tbe only difficulty is that of financing the scheme 
for a period of four years, with about 19 lacsa year; 
I am fully prepared to throw in iny whole energies into 
the work to make it a complete success, The experi- 
ment in the Ropar Tabsil bas proved a monumental 
success, and but for the diteulty of finance, for which 
I have to devote lot of time and attention, this move- 
ment might have spread through the whole of the Punjab, 

Bombay, Your Sincerely, 
14th November 1920. Gangaram Sharma, 

The following are the orders referred to by 
Pi. Ganyaram Sharma regarding his work, They 
show how he was beem hampered in his work, 
Ed. Y. I. 


) 

Ali Zaildars, Lambardars, Patwaries and other 
respectable gont!emen :— 

“lhey are hereby informed that they are re- 
quired not to help the school opened by Pandit 
Ganga Ram Sharma at all. In ro case they should 
accept the membership of the schools, because their 
schools arc veither opened by D. B. nor this society 
is recognised by the Government. They should not 
take any sort of interest in it.” 

1st April, 1920, (Sd.) Tahsildar Ropur, 

‘it isthe duty of Zaildars, Lambardars, Quanyas, 
Paiwaries and other respectable gentlemen to help 
the Government schools as far as possible, The 
officiala should have no ccnnection with the men 
who with uvited effort start their schools in ccm- 
petition with tle Government schools. On the con- 
trary they thould try their best to disvourage their 
schools so that the Government schools may not 
suifer any loss. ” | 

(Sd.) 8. L. Sale, 1, CS, 
8. D, QO, Ropur, 
ard April, 1920. 
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A TELL-TALE TABLE. a 


Statement showing a progressive decline in the | 


indigenous educstion of the Punjab, 


ee 
Total 


ee } se 
i Nuwber | Number 
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: tla- | of indi: | of Gov- | 
Year. al ee a 4 ert pace ena! of 
ph tes BEvONsS Cry lof schools! students, | 
| sehools. | schools, 
SPS we Soe 
| 
30.0U0 | Nil. | 30,000 | 4 lacs 
| 
ae 1,600 | ia 934,085 
| 
1,035 | 3,97 | 0,013 | 2,39; 247 


THE FIJI TRAGEDY AND PANZDIT 
BADRI MAHARAJ. 
To the Mditer ‘Young Indie’, 
Su 


Vandit Badri Mabaraj, member of the Fiji Legislative | 


Council, has sent aletter to the Leader. In an articlo 


I requested Pandit Badri Maharaj toclear his position, | _ 
but tbe short statement, that he has sent, hag made his ae 


He writes that his letter is a 
reply tosome attacks that have been made upun bis 
actions darinz.“some slight labour troubles” that oceurr:- 
ed in Piji afew months before. But the wonder is 
there is not a word in his Iectter about the part that he 
played in the Fiji Tragedy. 

Vandit Badri Maharaj has claimed that his work in 
the Fiji Council has been ‘a long fight for the better- 
meat of Indians in the colony. Unless the Pandit 
supports lis statement with facts, I am afraid the Indian 
public will attach lit:le importance to it. But the inost 
important point on which we wanted to be informed 
wa; about the attitude lhe took up during the recent 
disturbances, This point has been skilfully evaded by him. 

Pandit Badri Maharaj has referred to the recent Fiji 
disturbances as “‘some slight labour troubles.” We know 
that two hundred Indian men and women were arrested 
in Fiji. More than 160 of these were sent to jail. A 
sort of Martial Law was proclaimed, 
including Mr. and Mrs. Manilal, wore deported, 
A warship was sent for from Australia. A Defence Force 
with Lewis gun section was called from New. Zealand, 
Rifle shots were tired upon Indian crowds killing some 
and wounding many. And all these were only “some 
slight labour troubles” axvcording to Pandit Badri 
Maharaj ! Though Pandit Badri Maharaj has not said 
anything about his attitude towards thesu “slight labour 
troubles,” I have got some reliable information from 
my Fiji correspondents about him. Here are some of 
the facts about his doings during the recent disturbances, 
1. It was Pandit Badri Maharaj who tried his Gtiiost 

lo get Mr. Manilal deported. It was he who secured 

the signaturos of some “loyal Indians” for hig deporta- 


position ali the worse. 


Four Indians, 
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leaders, and this he did at a time when they had al- 
ready incurred the great displeasure of the Fiji Gov- 
ernment on account of their support of the labourer’s 
cause, It is to be noted that the Indian Imperial 
Association was the only political organisation doing 
useful work for the Fiji Indians. 

Pandit Badri Maharaj did not give any help to hia 
half-starved fellow countrymen in Fiji. On the other 
hand he told the Governor that they were hooligans. 
The Governor writes inhis despatch that Pandit Badri 
Maharaj described them as ‘‘larrikins” in conversa 
tion with him. 

In his lectures he often said that two shillings. were. 
quite-suflicient as a daily wage and that the demand of 
the labourers for 5 shillings was quite unjustifiable. 
It is noteworthy that Mr. Holland and other labour 
members of the New Zealand Parliament, who visited 
Fiji and saw every thing personally, held a view quite 
opposite to that of our friend Pandit Badri Maharaj. 
They write in their report: “Ihe subsequent demand 
for a wage 5 sh. aday grew cut of the enormous increase 
in the cost of living, and in our opinion isfully justified.” 
But the most regrettable thing that Pandit Badri 
Maharaj did was that he signed the majority report 
with the European members cf the Commission that 


was appointed to investigate the cost of living and 
the wages of Indians, 


‘hus Pandit Badri Mabaraj left Mr. S. S, Chowla, 
the representative of the Indian labourers in the minority 
of upe. Badri Maharaj had himself been under inden- 
ture for five years, and the Indian labourers were right 
in expecting that he would understand their difficulties. 


But he did not, The result was that the unfortunate 
labourers were not given apy increment in their wage 


These are only some of the facts, and they have been 
verified to be true by many Indians who have returned 


3. 


| from Fiji. While interviewing them I made it a point 


to put these returned emigrants one question specially: 
“What part did Pandit Badri Maharaj playin the Fiji 
Tragedy ?” And the invariable answer 
betrayed the cause of the Fiji Indians, 
But this is not all. The honourable Pandit does 
not stop here, He goes astep further and he is now 
advertising Fiji with a view to the resumption of emi- 
gration to the colony. It is remarkable that out of the 
22 lines of his short statement published in the Leader of 
loth October he has devoted as many as 16 lines to the 
advertisement of Fiji, It is hote thit Pandit Badri 
Maharaj betrays his mentality, and we can clearly see 
what powers are making a tool of him when he says that 
Indians in Fiji have got absolute freedom of movement, 
that they have opportunities of acquiring land and other 
privileges and that the-introdugtion of more women into 
Fiji will be of the greatest vajue to them. 


Pandit Badri Maharaj has already done a gteat-injury 


was that he 


tion. The despatch of the Fiji Governor mentions | '° the cause of Fiji Indians by his recent doings, and he 
| is now adding insult to injury when he makes an effort 


the fact that Pandit Badri Maharaj addressed meet- 


the danger into which they were being led b 

age ae Of course by “agitators” he ineant M. 

and Mrs. Manilal who were giv 1 : 
giving their mo 

the poor Indian labourers. a . aoe > 
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ings of Indians in which he ‘warned them against for the resumption of emigrationé the colony, But his. 
effort is doomed to failure, Let Pandit Badri M 
aud the white planters of Fiji know this, 


once for all, that India is not going to send a si 
labourer, man or 
whatsoever, 


aharaj 
~and: know this 


ngle 


woman, to Fiji under M®ysystem 


Ek Bhartiya Hridaya, 


ava Jivan Mudranalays, Chudi Ole, Pankore Naka, Ahmedabad 
dev H. Desai at the same place. 
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H.G WELLS ON INDIA. 

In the “ Outlines of History”, Mr. H. G.. Weils 
makes some brief, but cuitipy, comments on the 
British administration in India. In his own inimit- 
able manner he relates how, after the mechanical 
revolution that had taken place in Europe, the 
British officials ‘ceased to be Jndianised;* they 
remained more conspicuously foreign and westerun— 
and there were more of them.” He doscribes how 
‘conflicts of economic iuterests grew more acute” 
and laments how “Indian industries, and particu- 
larly the ancient cotton imdustry, suftered from 
legislation. that favoured the British manufacturer.” 
For an account of these and more interesting details 
we must refer the reader to Part 22 of the History. 
We shall, for the present, cnly quote Mr. Wells’ 
views on the present system of government adding 
that they are a refreshing contrast to the usual tenor 
of uropean authors, who air their views on India 
with a Jack of cither feeling or judymont that is 
both conspicuous and remarkable. 

* & ee 

“India”, writcg Mr. Wells, “is an autocracy with- 

out an autocrat, lts rule combines the disadvantage 


of absolute monarchy wilh the impersonality and | 


irresponsibility cf democratic vtlicialdom, The Indian 
with a complaint to make has no visible monarch 
to go to; his Emperor is a golden symbol; he must 
circulate pamphlets in England or inspire a ques- 
tion in the British House of Commons, The more 
occupted Parliament is with British affairs, the less 
attention Indis will receive, and the more she will 
be at the mercy of her small group of higher officials, 

This is manifestly impossible as a permanent state 
of afiairs, Indian Jife, whatever its restraints, is 
moving forward with the rest of the world; India 
has an increasing share of newspapers, sn increasing 


* All itulios ours, 
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number of educated people affected by western 
ideas, and an increasing sense of a common griev- 
ance against her government. There has been little 
or no corresponding advance in the educafion and 
quality of the British official in India during the 
last century. His tradition is a high one; he is 
often a man of exceptional quality, but the system 
is unimaginative and inflexible, Moreover the mili« 
tary power that stands behind these officials has 
developed neither in character nor in intelligence 
during the last century, No ouner class has been so 
stagnant intellectually as the British military caste, 
Confronted with a more educated India, the British 
inilitary man, uneasily aware of his educational 
defects, and constantly apprebensive of ridicule, 
has in the last few years displayed a disposition 
towards spasmodic violence that has had some very 
lamentable results. Fur @ time the Great War die 
verted what small amount of British public atten- 
tion was previously given to India altogether, and 
drew away the more intelligent military man from 
her service, During those years, and the feverish 
years of unsettlement that fu!lowel, things occurred 
in India, the imassacre of an unarmed political 
gathering at Amritsar in which nearly two thousand 
people were killed or wounded, floggings and hymi- 
liating outrazes, a sort of Officials’ Terror, tiat 
produced a profound moral shock when at last the 
Hunter Commission of 1919 brought them Lefore 
the home public. In liberal-minded Englishmen, 
who had been wont to regard their empire as an 
incipicnt leazue of frea peoples, this revelition of 
the barbaric quality in iis administrators produced 
a Very understandable dismay...” 

Knowing the bureaucratic and military system | 


| of India so well, it is not surprising that Mr, Wells 


should strike a cautious note when dealing with 
the pregent situation. “In the Government of India 
Act of 1919” he writes, ‘ we s.+y have the opens 
ing of a new and happier era that muy culminate 
in a free and willing group of Indian peoples taking 
am ejual place among the confederated states of 
the world......” ‘ But,” as be says, “the time has 
not yes come for writing the chapter that Indias 
is opening for /ersely,” Let us pray, ia all humility, 
that the chapter will be a glor‘ous one, 


* This is, we believe, the tirst time that an Euro): 
ean author recognizes and puts in writing the fac. 
that India is now working for her Salvation herself— 
that she is no lonyér begging her Salvation from th. 
Bureaucracy or Parliament,—{ kd, Y, I | 
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Zafar Alikhan’s Treatment—I promised 
toinguire of Maulana Zafar Alikhan’s .son about 
the accuracy of the statement he made. to 
me regarding the treatment of his father in the 
Lahore gaol pending trial. I have now heard. from 
hint and he has no hesitation in calling the local 
government communique a lie” He says that the 
infornation he give mo was absolutely correct, 
that Maulana Zafar Alikhan was kept ia a dark 
room, and that he was not permitted to receive 
food: from outside. The son however adds that,” 
_ after the public declaration made at the Lahore 
‘meeting, his father was removed to better quarters 
and permitted to receive fool from outside, This 
does not improve the goverament’s case but rather: 
makes it worse. Their having corrected the illegality 
after it was made public betrays. a- guilty con- 
science. They.knew that they were iu the wrong, 
but had expected that this gross ill-treatment of 
an under-trial prisoner would pass unnoticed. There 
is another possible and charitable explanation. It 
may be that the higher authorities knew nothing 
of the illegality, that it was the act of an under 
official without the knowledge of the higher autho- 
rities, and that they have themselves been duped 
by the gailty official, But if that isso, itis a fur- 
' ther proof of the state of corruption that. is 
rampant in the present administration. I hope that 
Goverument will cause further inquiries to be made, 
I have no desire to heap discredit upon it where 
- none is deserved.. But till the matter is cleared up, 
_ the public will be eatitled to believe the statement 
reaffirmed by the son of Maulana Zafar Alikhan, 
The Luke’s Visit -His Royal Aighness the 
Duke of Connaught will be goon in our midst, 
It is a matter of great sorrow to me that I 


shou'd have to advise a complete boycott of 
all public functions hol! in his honour. Ha 
is personality an amiable English gentleman, 


But in my hamble opinion, public interest demands 
that this official visit should be strictly ignored, 
His Royal Highness comes to sustain a corrupt 
‘system of. government, he comes to whitewash an 
irresponsible bureaucracy, he comes to make us 
forget the unforgettab!o, he comes not to-heal the 
wounds inflicted upon us,.but to mock us by fling- 

ing deceptive reforms at us, ‘lo welcome Has Royal 
Highness is to ass-ciate with him in promoting our 
own dishonour, No government official, whether he 
be European or Indian, has a right to claim any 
welcome or honour fron as 8) long as the govern- 
ment, whose power he represents; remains unrepentant 
and unresponsive to the one thing needful, 


Storm in. a Tea Cup—Apropos of this I 
tempted to notice the Leader's fline at 
Mahomed Ali in as much. as he accepted 
the invitation to tea of a district magistrate, 
It is not often that I am able to read 
newspaper paragraphs. But I hippenel to read the 
Leader of the 25th November, Lt certainly grieved | 


am 


Mr. 


‘prohibition should be respecte] becws9 civil 


me. The Leader has a repubastion for being. bright, 


pungent, and sarcastic, but never for hitting below 
the belt, The paragraph abo1t Maulana Mahomed Ali 
appears to me to be below pir. The Non-co-opera- 
tion resolution boycotts official fanctions. It does not 


_ boycott private interviews at a tea-table between au 


official and a publi¢ man, Where ths Leader sees 
an inconsistency, I see a gentlemanly act on the 
yart of Maulana Mahomed Ali. [t isa demonstration 
of the fact that this movement is-neither bas2d on 
hatred nor is it aimed at Englishman pefsonally. 
It seeks merely to destroy a system which even 
the b3st of Englishmen cinnot make tolerable. It 
aims at purification not at vinlictive or punityve de- 
struction, In my opinion, Mr. Mahomod Ali would 
have fuiled in his duty as a public worker, if he 
had rejected the District Magistrate's invitation to 
have tea with him and have a chat. It would have 
been a different thing if a public function was held 
by the District Magistrate in order to sustain. or 
enhance ‘his prestige. 


Bad Taste—In similar bad taste is, ia my humble 
opinion, the attack delivered by the Leader on Pundit 
Motilal Nehru regarding his telegram about the action 
of the Punjab Government in having prohibited a con- 
templated Home Rule Lesgua githering. Pundit 
Motilal Nehru is reported t>9 hive said that the 
dis- 
obedience was ‘undesirable.’ Instead of noticing 
the admirable self-restraint ua lerlyiug the telegrain, 
the Leder has chosen to laugh at Pundit Motilalji 
for having resorted to expedieace. If the Pundit 
had advised civil disobedience, if the government 
had been violent and the people hal retorted, the 
Leader wouldbave been rightly wrothfal. I do ex- 
pect the, Leader to be just even to opponents, The 
yoal of Non-co-operatioa i is the attaiameat of Swaraj 
by purification of. public life, and generating public 
opinion by nor—violent i. e. courteous or civil means, 
I admit that non-co—-speritionists hiv> not aya 


‘body yet enforcad civility in their awa practice, 


But the tendency is undoubtedly in that direction. 
Now for the merits of the advice of the~ Pundit, 
Old words are receiving new values. Expedience | 
has a bad odour, But it is nota bad word in itself. 
Civil disobedience is lawful, but it is not desirable 
or expedient so long as the- nation has not acquired 
full self-control, and so Jong as it has not learnt 
the necessity of obeying just Jaws of its own free 
will and apart from the fear of punishment 
prescribed by them. Suspension of payment of taxes 


‘is lawful, but itis inexpedient so long as the nation 


as a whole has not imbibed the lesson of non vio- 
lence in its fullness, In other words non-violence is 
not a mere adjunct of Non-cc-operation. It is its 
integral and principal part. Its fiercer and more 
potent forms may not be adoptad till it can be said, 
with a fair measure of certainty, that the nation 
has realised the sibuation and can stand restraint, 
imprisonment, and worse with an unperturbed mind, 


M. K. G, 


December 1, 1920. 
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AN ADVICE. 
( By .M. K. Gandhi. ) 
The following anonymous advice has been received 
by me:— 
* Mahatma, ” 


“Listen to a woman’s advice, Reject it, but ponder 
over it well before you reject, and pray to the All- 
wise fervently for wisdom and inspiration. Concen- 
tration is strength, . diversion is weakness. Limit 
your scope of Non-co-operation to only three things . 
foreign goods, the police service, and the army. There- 
by you will remove all internal differences and 
strengthen cur tause and speed swaraj.. Confine 
your efforts chiefly, not wholly, to the border tribes, 
tho Sikhs, the Punjabis, the Dogras, and especially 


the Gurkhas, Work through eccret societies as history 


teaches, and net by flourish of trumpets. Do not 
threaten but strike, and strike at the root and not 
. at the branches. May God speed you and our cause 
to success.—Mrs. I,” . : | 
The letter is undated. It is evidently not a 
woman’s letter. It is too unwomanly to be a woman's 
letter. The women cf India are infinitely braver 


than the letter would make them out to be. The 


writer writes about God but is possessed with the 
fear of the British bayonet, and would therefore 


gladly make use of the Sikh and the Gurkha steel. 


He hes ill-digested the gospel of Non-co<operation. 
In his fearsomeness, he does not see that to exchange 
British brute force for any other brute force 
is no real remedy for the ills of India. And if it is 
the steel that is to decide the issue, it must be not 
Sikh or Gurkha steel, it must be all-India steel. 
That. is the one supreme lesson that Kurope teaches, 
If it is brute force that is to rule, then the millions 
of India must learn the art of war, or must for ever 
remuin prostrate at the feet of him who wields the 
sword, whether he is pardesi or swadeshi. The 
millions must remain ‘dumb driven cattle.’ Non-co- 
operation is an aitempt to awaken the masses to a 
sense of their dignity and power. This can only be 
by enabling them to realise that they need not fear 
brute force, if they would but know the soul within. 

The Dogras, the >ikhs, the Gurkhas, and the other 
martial races of India, we do want, not for the 
purpose of giving battle to the British soldier, but 
for the purpose of refraining from helping the 
British scldier to. subjugate us. We’ want our 
military classes to realise that they only per- 
petuate their own and cur slavery by wielding 
the sword at the dictation of a British officer. And 
that time will come when the school the writer 
represents has become defunct, and when the 
military classes have also understood the necessity 
of non-violence. 

The writer makes me suspicious 
when he asks us to concentrate our attention on 
foreign goods, the police, and thearmy..He would 


Non-co-operation. 


the non—Brahmin movement. 


about himself’ 
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thus secure internal unity by waiving all sacrifice, 


ie. purification by the very classes who have | 
hitherto led public opinion—whereas the whole 
battle of Non-co-operation rages round these very 
classes, It may, for the time being, appear to have 
struck a discordant note, but. in fact, it will achieve 
real unity sfter the process of purification is over. 
The writer has moreover missed the grand result 
already achieved. by the absolute openness of our 
battle. In my opinion, the public has never ex- 
pressed itself so fearlessly and openly as at pre- 
sent. It has almost lost the fear of the highly 
artificial law of sedition, When the writer talks 
of secret societies, he seems to talk of a bygone 
age. You cannot raise this great nation to its full 
height by the unclean methods of secrecy. We must, 
by boldly carrying on our campaign in the light 
of the blazing sun of openness, disarm the secret 
and de.uoralising police department. Non -co-opera- 
tion is nothing if it dces not strike at the root. 
And you strike .at the root when you cease to water 
this deadly tree of the British Government by 
means of open and honourable Non-—co-operation. 


‘The writer takes the name of God in vain, when 


he advocates in the same breath the secret ways 
of Satan. . 


HOOLIGANISM. 
( By M. K. Gandhi. ) 


The columns of Young India dre open to all 
who have any grievance against nor co-operators, 
‘One who knows’ has sent to the Iiditor a letter 
which I gladly publish He has in a _ covering 
letter giving his name pleaded for the publication 
of his letter. Such pleading was unnecessary in 
connection with a matter of public importance. If 
the facts related by the correspondent are trus, 
they reflect no credit on the young men of Dharwad. 
The correspondent has connected the incident. with 
Non-co-operation. It is the fashion nowadays to 
connect every incident of indecent behaviour with 
I wish that ‘the incident had 
been brought to my notice when I was at Dharwad. 
I would then have been able to investigate the 
matter and dealt with it then. I may state that 
gtones were thrown at a meeting of Dharwad 
students that was held by me in the open. One 
boy narrowly escaped being seriously hurt. And 
it was a pleasure to watch the audience remaining 
unmoved inspite of the stone-throwing. I was told 
too that stone-throwing at meetings was not an 
unusual occurrence at Dharwad in connection with 
I state this fact only 
to show that Dharwad enjoys the unenviable re- 
putation for stone-throwing in a special manner, 
I must therefore decline to connect the incident 
either with Non-co-operation or with any ‘anti- 
European movement, Though the correspondent’s 
letter is obscure on the point, it is evident from 
what he says that resentment was felt at the idea 
of girls taking part in a drama, The correspondent 
says that the drama was dropped ‘in the nick of 
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time at the desire of tho guardians, There must 
have been persistence to provoke resentment, 

But my position is clear. No amount of provoca- 
tion could possibly justify the hooliganism of the 
‘mob of young men’, 
vent the performance that was at last determiued 
upon, if the guardians of the girls did not mind it, 
The truest test of democracy is in the ability of 
anyone to act as he likes, so long as he does not 
injure the life or property of anyone else, It is 
impossible to control public morals by hooliganism. 
Public opinion alone caa keep a society pure and 
healthy. 1f the young men of Dharwad did not 
like a public exhibition of Dharwad girls on the 


stage, they should have held public meetings and 


otherwise enlisted public opinion in their favour. 
The movement of Non-co-operation is intended to 
check all such abuses, Noa-co-operationists are 
undoubtedly expected, aot only to refrain from taking 
part in such violent scenes as are represented 
to have taken place at Dharwad, but they are ex- 
pected also to prevent them on the paré of others, 
The succzss of Non-co-operation depends upon the 
ability of non-co operationists to control all forces 
of violence, All may not take part in the programme 
of self-sacrifice but all must recogniss the necess- 
ity of non-violence in word or deed. . 
I am surprised th2t the correspondent in his 
covering letter speaks of the hooliganism at Dharwad 
in the same breath as the massacre of Jallian- 
wala Bagh. He loses all sense of proportion when he 
compares the cold-blooded and calculated butchery of 
innocent men, who bad given no provoeation, with 
the undisciplined and thoughtless demonstration 
of a‘mob of young men,’ who were labouring 
under a fancied or real wrong. Both acts are worthy 
of condemnation, But thcre is as much difference 
between the programme of the Diarwad boys and 
the dyerisin at Amritsar as there ii between an 
attempt at simple hurt and a completed murder, 


ROYAL VISITS : THEIR ‘USE AND ABUSE. 
(By C. F. Andrews ) 

With the visit of the Duke of Connaught to this 

country still pending, it is of the greatest impert- 

ance for the pecple of India clearly to understand 


how these royal visits are often unscrupulously used 


by Government for political purposes, The idea is, 
first of all, sedulously propagated that the royal 
visit has nothing to do with politics; that the Royal 


Family are above politics,-—that they are strictly 


nevtral in their political attitude. Thea,  after- 
wards, the news is placardid oa all sides that 
a great political success hus been obtained 


The late King Edward VIL was riehtly c. 
greatest diplomatist in the British oo ie 
present Prince of Wales has now earned the title 
of ‘Our Greatest Ainbagsador,” 

If it were merely the Spreading cf messages of 
goodwill and peace to all nations that could be 
accomplished by such diplomatic and ambassadorial 


They had no right to pre-- 


tours, the world might be all the better for them. 
But the danger always looks at the back, that some 
distinctly political-objects may be aimed at behind 
the scenes; that evil systems, which have power and 
authority behind them, may receive from them aa 
added power and an’added authority for opression 
of the poor and gubjection of the weak, Even to- 
day, the greater proportion of Europeans on the 
continent of Europe believe, that the visits of 
King Edward were used by English politicians for 
the encirclement of Germany by a ring of hostile 
powers, Whether that opinion is right or wrong,. 
need not be discussed here. I only wish to poict 
out, how, mfro a bitter past experience, these 
royal visits are surely feare] in Eirops, Karop 
has had her hard lesson to learn, and the proverb 
is true,—‘Once bit, twice shy.” 

I wish now to tell the story of what happened, 
behind the scenes, in the Prince of Wales’ recent - 
visit to Fiji. The facts have just come to light, 
and they are most instructive. 

The Indian community were suffering, at the 
time, from a most painful injustice. They had bean 
charged with the offence of stirring up racial hatre] 
against the Europeans and breaking out into ‘opaa 
rebellion’; yet the trath was simply this, that tha 
Indian labourers were nearly starving and had strucl 
work in order to obtain from the plutoeratie Colo 
nial Sugar Refining Company a more just and 
equitable share of the enormous pro‘its from sugar. 
The Colonial Sugar Refining Company had reaped 
these successive profits out of Indian labour, year 
after year, during the War. After the war als) 
these had gone on still further ineraasing. Yet the 
Company continually refused to share what they 
had gained with the Indian labourers. 

When I was in Fiji in 1917, there was au 
attempted suicide of an Indian. In open Court the 
Indian declared, that he could not beir to 3se his 
young children crying for bread and to have nothing 
to give them to eat. The judge dismissed him with 
warning, That was cold comfort indeed.! And what 
can be said strong eaough about the oppression of 


| the poor by this wealthy Sugar Company wibh its 


many crores of capital? Yet it held out to the 


| last, against a mere rise in wages of 31. por day 


when I tried to negotiate qhis for the Indias laboarers 
in the Colony in 1917. 

The Indian community, when fzeed at last from 
indenture, demanded a decent living wage—the 
wage of a free man and a free woman. I[ know 
for certain, that the ©, S. R, Compeny coull easily 
have afforded to give this out of its surplus pro- 
fits. But it would not bulge from its hard anl fast 
position; and when at last the strike began, the 
news was everywhere spread abrowd, thit the 
Indians were in ‘ open rebellioa’ aud were prop ds- 
ing to massacre the Karopoans. Troops with 
machiue guns, were hurried in a warship of the 
New Zoaland Navy, from Auckland, and the Indian 
labourers were terrorised back int» their work 
without getting their rise in wages, 
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Soon after these troubles, the Indian Community 
wished to present an address to tho Prince of Wales 


who came to Fiji. They asked permission from 
the Governor tostate their positien in the following 
terms :— 


“ Wedo not think it proper to pain your Royal 
Highness ty describing owr secular difficulties and 
yrievances, which will not remain hidden to Your 
Royal Highness. One thing, however, we are compell- 
ed to bring to your notice, Itis the fact, that we 
have been misrepresented, to the effect that our recent 
agitation fra better rights and economical improve- 
ment was based on racial feelings, This has wound- 
ed our hearts This surmise, on the part of the 
authorities, is not only without any foundation, but 
is @ great slur and an wreparable stain on our 
character, which should be renvoved at once ”” 

These were the proposed words. But the Gov- 
ernor cut them out of the acdress altogether, and 
substituted others, which; while seemingly a mere 
abbreviation, were actually a porversion of the 
meaving. ‘The Indians wished to say that the 
accusations of racial hatred, levelled against thei 
selves, were unjust and unbearable. What they 
were made to say was, that there was no racial 
feeling on the part of any one at all,-either Kurop- 
ean or Indian. Now this was the opposite of the 
truth; because the European racial feeling had been 
excessive, I wish my readers to notica how subtly 
and cleverly this was done, The Governor of Fiji 
struck out the words of the address of welcome, 
which L have stated sbove, and substituted the 
following :— 

“We do not think it proper to refer to political 
matters, Ii is inevitable, however, that your Royal 
Tighness should have heard of the recent Indian 
troubles in Fiji; and we desire toassure you, that 
they were due solely to econonvie causes anit not 
to any racial feeling.” 

Tne Indian Community proteste] against this 
perversion of their own meaning. But the Governor 


of Fiji insisted, and the Indians weakly gave way. 


The result was that the Prince of Wales was 
prompted to pick out these very words declaring 
that there was no racial feeling, which would 
camcuflace the whole matter. They were telegraphed 
all over the world by Reuter. We received them 
here in India. London, and New York, and Capetown, 
and Tokio, and Melbourne received them also, The 
Prince stated, that “he was glalt to hear that the 
recent Indian troubles-had not been due to any racial 
feelings.” Thus the impressicn was spread abroad, 
that the Europeans were very good friends of the 
Indians and were living in social friendliness with 
them. The truth all the while was this, that the 


Europeaus, as I have said, had brought troops 
from New Zealand and, by sheer military power, 


erushed Indians back into accepting the harshest 
terms of settlement, ‘They had even passed racial 


Jaws agaitst tho Indians, marking them out from 
all other races in Fiji. 


This incident in Fiji, affected the honour of a 
fow thousands of Indians in that colony. The Duke 
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of Reet) ais visit will affect the honour of nearly 
thirty-two crores in India itself, Let us tako 
warning from this weak surrender of our poorer 
Indian brethren in Fiji, We cannot blame thein 
for that surrender; for their manhood has been 
crushed by servila labour, 

Put let ws not weakly snrrender ourselves, or 
put trust in Governments, which can use such 
weapons of compulsion as these, The orly course, 
which is dignifiad and sclf-respecting, during the 
coming ral visit cf the Dake of Connaught, is to 
refrain altogether from offering addresses of welcome. 
‘Such a Reygl visit at this erisis is aof welcome to 


us. It cannot possible be welcome, Silence thore- 
fore is golden. 


Sas CO-OPERATION: THE GOSPEL OF FREEDOM, 
( By Pror. Vaswant. ) 


Non-co-operation, like the Kingdom of which Christ 
spoke, is ‘asa seed growing.’ It has not ended ‘ina 
fiasco’; it has not died of ‘inanition.’ It is as a seod grow- 
ing—growing every day. And they who scoffed have become 
serious. And the Government of India has been compelled 
to issue a Nesolution condemning Non-co operation ! Not 
a new thing in the world—the policy of Non-co-operation, 
Hungary, Ireland, Egypt, Korea have adopted it in their 
struggies for Freedom. And it accords with the Indian 
ideal. Brutes use physical force; India must not use it;.an _ 


India has lost faith in the ‘moderate’ method of petition. 


and paper-resolutions, {ndia has adopted non-violent Non- 
co operation. But the Government of India’s Resolution 
condemns it as ‘unconstitutional’ | Muslims and Hindus 
feel they cannot conscientiously cooperate with an unrepon- 
tant bureauracy, witha Government guilty of the Khilafat 
wrong and the Punjab tragody. If refusing cc-operation 
in obedience toa moral call be unconstitutional, then must 
wo place the moral above the constitutionn’, and take the 
consequences ! Faith in the British has csumbled, and out 
of the deep agony of a Nation, Jong in Guest of lreedom, 
has been born the Gospel of Non-co-operation. The Meetings 
and Conferences attended by thousands of the ‘masses’ 
should be an eye-opener to Government; they have shown, 
again and again, with what enthusiasm the ‘masses’ 
respond to the call of Non-co-operation; not for them hays 
vanished the sanctions of religion; and in thoir hearts is 
the passionate desire to guard India’s ‘ zat’, the honour 
of the Nation. So it is that panchayats and shop-keepers, 
and peasants, and tradesmen’s guilds have, in many plages, 
resolved to boycott the Councils. One of the discoveries of 
these days is how greatly the masses love India. 

Instead, ‘however, of inviting a Conference of Indian 
Leaders with a view to meet the people’s demands 
in regard to the Khilafat, the Punjab, and Swaraj, the 
Government appeal to ‘moderate’ men to kiJl the move- 
ment. The ‘moderates’ cannot kill the movement, What 
ean kill Non-Co-operation will be violence on the part of 
the people. Hungarian nationalists made the mistake of 
assassinations and, soon after, of military aggression; they 
were defeated ty the Austrian Goyernment, Their dofeat 
left Austria supreme; their defeat made Austria more 
autocratic; and all the national institutions were suppress- 
ed. For atime, indeed, it seemed as though Ilungary 
would not re-ariso as a nation; Europe deemed Hungary 
dead; and Francis Deak, the eminent Hungarian patriot, 
had to put forth tremendous efforts to revive the move- 
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ment of Non-Co-operation and sustain it to success. No 
tause in the history of modern Bengal inspired a nobler 
literature, a mightier sacrifice, than the anti-partition 
agitation, And out of that agitation arose a movement of 
Non-Co-operation. Mr, SurendraNath Banerjea resigned his 
seat in the Council. British goods were boycotted. Young 
men ‘gave up Government Schools and Colleges. Women 
vowed Swadeshi. But in the measure a cult of violence 
was developed, harm was inflicted on the national move- 
ment in Bergal. Violence is the autocrat’s excuse for 
greater violence. What ‘Christian charity’ the present 
Government could practise was shown during the Jallian- 
walla massacre when the brave General was busy doing 
‘horrible duty’ and bombs were dropped on innoceni villa- 
gers. Violence is Europe’s way; ahimsa, is the way of 
Aryavarta,. The massacre ordered by Kitchener after the 
victory of Khartoum is a painful story; and all the world 
knows how a cruel blockade was imposed on Germany 
Hungary and Russia with a view to starve them to °sub- 
- mission? Violence is Europe's way; let Gt not be ours, 
Greater strength than Europe’s is ours in. the power of 
the Spirit. 
‘Moderate’ counsels cannot prevail; for the simple 
- reason that the alternative they suggest. is cooperation; 


eni the people cannot offer cooperation to an administra-. 


tion which trantples upon their religious sentiments and 
the sense of national honour. ‘Moderates’, it is true, plead 
for caution; they bave done so in all countries and all 
struggles for freedom, They did so in Egypt. ‘ What 
can we do? Let us make the best of the situation”, said 
the Hungarian Moderates, To them answered an ardent 
Nationalist, “ Your laws are violated yet your mouths 
remain closed, Woe, woe to the Nation which raises no 
protest when its rights are outraged; it contributes to its 
‘own slavery by its silence. The Nation which submits to 
injustice without protest is doomed.” 

Such, too, the feeling of the younger generation in 
this country. They have glimpsed the beauty of the Ideal. 
They love India’s Lonour. They carry in their hearts the 
vision and the dream of Freedom. And they recognise 
that the Struggle is not merely ‘ politicel.’ The Govern- 
ment feels nervous at the spectacle of students leaving 
affiliated schools and colleges; the Government. resolution 
says “‘ the youth of the country ” are being “ sacrificed to 
emergencies of a political campaign ”, And there be some 
parents, too, who share the view of the Government, They 
are staggered at this new experiment of Non-co-operation, 
There are some who attack our young men as ‘ ill-bred’ 


Sn SS ee ee 
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and ‘unmannerly ’, There are some who think with Col. 


Wedgwood that in asking for swaraj we wish to ‘run’ 
before we are able to ‘walk’, and to ‘ fly ’ when we can- 
not ‘run’! But tlhe Nation’s youth know better, They 
have faith in the People; they have faith in themselves; 
they have faith in freedom. They know that the struggle 
in which the country is involved is not merely a polttiuet 
campaign. Thev know it is a struggle to guard faith and 
freedom. They know,—these patriotic young men -at 
Aligarh—that they honour the memory of Sir Sayad him- 
self by building a New Aligarh, Did not that great Muslim 
leader want “a National University independent of Govern- 
ment control or influence”? Did he not criticise the 
Government-controlled Universities which, he said, gave 
“the Nation only bands of certificated beevars “and 
slaves ’’ 9 if 

The Movement cannot be killed by a © moderate’ 
combination, And we should expect a rigorous policy of 
repression, And then,—what then ? One thing I feel sure 


| 
| 


of, The youth of Italy under Mazzini and the youth of 
Egypt under Zaglul Pasha could not be crushed by coercion: 
and India’s youth no repression can vanquish, They adore 
the Mother. 

They have vowed in the Temples of their hearts that 
Andia’s honds shall be broken, Aud in their Agony will 
be born, I believe, a new strength for the Nation. And 
they will achieve what no armies can,—the Freedom of 
India, 


GUJARAT VIDYAPITH NOTES. 

The Gujarat Political Conference held at Ahmed- | 
abad in the month of August last appointed a small 
committee of 12 members ( with power to add) to 
organise national education and a national university 
in Gujarat. : 

The mombers tramed a provisional constitution 
for the national university, which was adopted by 


ra 


the Committee on 18th Oatober 1920. 


Under-an article of the constitution, the committea 
with added membars (ust exceeding 50 inall) was 
appointed Senate of the University for a period of 


one year. 


At present the Senate consists of 40 members 
with Mahatma Gandhi as Chaneellor, anJ Principal 
Gidwani of the Gujarat Mahavidyalaya as the Vice- 
Chancellor. Over 3000 students have joined institu- 
tions under the control of the Vidyapith. 
_ The committee and the Senate opened on the 15th 
November a National Arts College at Ahmedabad 
with 70 students. 
They have also affiliated a second grade National 
College at Surat, opened on the 25th idem with 
about 20 students. 
The following High Schools have been affilixted:— — 
1, Nadiad—Rashtriya High Sehool, (¢ formerly 
known as the Coronation High School ) with 
about 250 students, a proprietary concern 
aided by the University. 
Surat—The Lokmanya Rashtriya Shala, a 
new institution founded by the National 
Education Committee, with about 150 students, 
3. Broach—The Lokmanya Rashtriya Shala, 
Ankleshwar, a new institution founded bya 
local council, with about 50 students. 
4. Ahmedabad—The Proprietary High School, 
1300 students, 
5. Ahmedabad—The Model High School, 500 
students, 
6. Sabarmati—The Rashtriya Gujarati Shala, 60 
students, 

Further the following High Schools have been 
nationalised, though not formally affiliated : 

1, The New English High School, Godhra. 

2. Jagmohandas Vriadawandas National. Classes, 

Bombay. ; ; 

Vernacular and Avglo-Vernacular Schools have 
been also nationalised at the following places:— 

1. Nadiad, where a national school has been 
established, and the Municipality has also declared 
the intention to throw off Govern.nent recovnition 
and grant, aes 
2, Mehmedabad, where the people have decided 

to send their children to national schools only 

—a school with about 250 students was to be 

opened on Monday last, é: 


2 
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3. Broach. 

4. Talsana. 

5. Jambusar (Broach), 

6, Kalol (Punclmabals).. 

7 Dhundhalkuwa (Anand). 
8, Sarsavni (Mehemdabad). 
9. Abrama (Surat), 


10, Three schoois of the Gujarat Keisvani Mandal | 


at Ahmedabad, Nadiad, and Godhra. 


The Senate has decided that no affiliated schoo! of | 


the University can be allowed invidiously to exclude 
the depressed classes. [t was also decided that Guja- 
rati should be compulsory in every school and coll- 
ege and that it should be'the medium of instruc- 
tion inthe University. Provisionally, however, it has 
allowed, this term, professors and students to 
take an option of teaching and avswering examination 
payers in English, and have also decided to prescribe 
a simple course of studics. for non-Gugarati students: 

The University is also organising an Oriental 
Research Institute on the ined of the Bhandarkar 
Research Institution at Poona. 

It bas already given grant to a National High 
School, and has decided to aid the Gujarat Kelavni 
Mandal'’s School at Ahmedabad. _ 

The Vidyapith has also de¢ided to examine 
students studying for the M. A. degree, on courses 
prescribed by their own University, provided they 
declave themselves nou-co-operationists, 

Ld * 


On Thursday the 25th inslant, Mr. V. J. Patel 


performed the epening ceremouy of the National | 


College at Surat. Tie colleve is at prescnt a second 
grade ene, but when the Gujarat National Univer- 
sity’s indepen‘lent scheme of education comes into 
force, the college along with the recently started 


National High School will become a Vinaya-Mandii 


cf the University, or a full ingtitution for general 
culture. Mr. Prasanna Kumar Basu, Principal of the 
College, is an experienced educationist, who had 
rerved in the National University of Bengal. The 
rest of the staf! is composed of young: and enthu- 


siatic graduates We wish the college every success, 


TWO ENGLISHMEN REPLY. 
Dear Mr. Gandlu, 
hank you for your letler to every Englishman in 
India, with its hard-hitting aud its generous tono. Some- 
thing within us responds to the noté which you have 
struck, Weare not representatives of any corporate 
body, Lut we think that millions of our countrymen 
in England, and pot a few in India, feel as we do. ‘The 
reading of your Jeticr convinces us that you and we can- 
not be real eneinics. ME. 
May we say atonce that in so far as the British 


Fimpire stands for the demination and exploilation of | 


other races for Britain’s benefit, for degrading treatment 
of any, for traflic in intoxicating liquors, for repressive 
legislation, for odministration such as that which led 
to the Amritsar incidents, we desire the end of it as much 
as you do? We quite understand that in the excite- 
ment of the present crisis, owivg to certain acts of tho 
British Administration, which we join with you in con- 
demning, the Empire presents itself to you under this 


— 


eed 


aspect alone. But from personal contact with our 
countrymen, we know that working like leaven in the 
midst of such tendencies, as you and we deplore, is the 
faith in a better ideal—the ideal of a commonwealth of 
| free peoples voluntarily linked together by the ties. 
| of common experience in the past and common aspira- 
tions for the future, a commonwealth which may 
| hope to spread liberty and progress through the whole 
| earth, With vast numbers of our countrymen, Wwe 
| value ihe British Empire mainly as affording the possi- 
bility of the realization of such an ideal, and on ioe 
8 ground give it our loyal’ ‘allegiance. 


i Meanwhile wedo repent of that arrogant attitude 
| to Indians which has been all too common among our 
‘countrymen, we dohold Indian to be our bentineas and 
equals, many of them our superiors, and we would rather 
| be servants than rulers of India, We desire an admini- 
| stration which cannot. be intimidated eitber by tho 
| selfish element in Anglo-Indian political opinion or by 
any other sectional interest, aad which shall govern 
| in accordance with the best democratic principles, We. 
| should welcome the convening of a National assembly 
| of recognized leaders of the people, representing all 
; shades of political opinion, of every caste, raco, and creed, 
: to frame e# constitution for Swaraj. In all the things 
that matter most we are with you. Surely you and we 
can co-operate in the service of India, in such matters © 
| for example as cducation, It seems to. us nothing 
short ofa tragedy that you should be rallying Indian 
| Patriotism, fo inaugarate a new ora of good will under a — 
| watchword that divices, instead of uniting, all. 
| We have spoken of the large amount of common 
| zgreund upen whieh vou and we can siund, But frankness 
: demands thut we express our abpxiety about some items 
| in*your programme. Leaving aside smalier questions on 
which your letter seems to us to du the British side less 
| than justice, may we wention three wain points} Your 
insistence on spiritual forces alone we deeply respect 
| and desire to erfulale, but we cannct understand your 
| combining it with a close alliance with those: who, a8 you 
| frankly say, would draw the sword as soon as they could, ° 
{ 
{ 
| 
| 


Your desire for an education tr uly national commands 
our whole hearted approval. But instead of - Indianizing 
the present system, as you could begin to do from the 
beginning of next year, or instead of creating a hundred 
institutions such as that at Bolpur and turning into them 
the stream of India’s young inte]lectual  Jife, you appear 
to be turning that stream out of its present channel into 
open sands eee it may dry up. In other worda, you 
seom to us to be risking the complete cessation,. for a 
{ 


period possibly, of years, of all oducation for a large 
number of boys and young med. Ts it best for those young 
men or for India that the present imperfect education. 
| should cease before a better education is ready to. take. 
| its place 3 ‘ 
Your desire to unite Mohammedan and Hindu and te 
share with your Mohmmedan b:ethren in seeking the 
' gatisfastion of Mohmmedan aspirations, we can under- 
| stand and sympathise with, But is there no danger, in 
| the course which some of your party have urged upon 
the Government, that certain races in tho former Ottoman 


than that which you hold the Nnglish yoke to bet You 
could not wish to purchase freedom in India at the price 
| of enslayoment in the middle East, 


| Kmpire might be fixed under a fureign yoke, for worse 


——————— 
To sum up, we thank you for the spirit of your letter, 

to which we have tried to respond in ihe same spirit. We 
are with you in the desire for an India genuinely free to 

develope the best that isin her and in the belief that 

sométhing wonderful of which the world to day 


best is 
stands in need, 
We are ready to co-operage with you and with every 
other man of any raco or pationality who will help India 
to realize her best. Are you going to insist that you can 
have nothing to do with us if we receive a government 
grant (i. e. Indian money ) for an Indian School? Sufely 
some more inspiring tattle cry than non-co-operation 
can be discovered. Wo have yentured quite frankly te 
-point out threo items in-your present programme, which 
seem to us likely to hind r the attainment of your true 
ideals for Indian greatness. But those ideals themselves 
command our warm sywpathy, and we desire to work, so 
for as we have oppce rtunity, for their attainnient, In fact, 
it is only thus that we can interpret our British citizen 


ship. 
P Yours sincerely, 
(Sd.) H. A. Popley 


Bangalore, : 
(Sd.) G..1. Phillips. 


November, 15, 1920. 


REPORTED DISGRACEFUL BEHAVIOUR 
AT DHARWAD. 
To the ditur, Young India, 


bit, 

The disturbance created by a mub of young men ab 
‘ie time of Mrs. Besant’s lectures in Lombay reminds 
me of anotber caused in Dharwar a short tine ago, which 
goes to prove how the principle of Non-co-operativn, 
which is at present on the lips of every person, has 
not at all been understood even by Mr. Gandhi’s follow- 
ers. A. kind-hearted European lady, Miss T. 1. M’Cafee 
by name, who is well-known in Dbarwar and the 
Kanarese districts of the S D. asa very sympathetic and 
charitable woman silently spending a lot of her money 
on poor Indian beys and girls for their cdteation, had 
a very awful time and experience on the occasion of 
apn entertainment rhe gave for the purpese of collecting 
funds in aid: of the children’s Guild of Service, of which 
she is one of the. Vice-lresidents, Her Ixcellency 
Lady Lloyd being the President. ‘he object of the 
entertainment in question was to provide for a perima- 


pont bed for a sick Fudian child in tho Civil Hospital | substitute in place of the poison 


of Dharwar and Mrs. Covernton was presidipg on the 
occasion, A drama was intended to Le performed ly 
school girls but was dropped in the nick of time atthe 
desire of the guardians. So a programme of Indian 
Music, and singing and recitations by girls, who were 
allowed by their guardians, was hastily arranged, but 
it is a matter for shame and sorrow tbat no sooner did 
the proceedings commence than a mob of young men, who 
had gathered outside the hall, acting under the advice 
of the non-co-operatiouists of the place, began throwing 
stones at the guesis and glass windows, and kept on 
hooting and shouting and creating a serious distur- 
bance. Whion tho proceedings ended and the guests 
were going home, they were pelted with stones, LKurop- 
ean guests wero particularly insulled and some women 
teachers wero also hit with stones. Miss M’Cafoe had tu 
leave the hall under the escort of her sorvants and had 
even to run the risk of being exposed to all sorts of 
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insults. However we must be thankful that she escaped 
unscathed which must be considered a providential 
escape. She underwent all this trouble aud risk for 
the good of the people in whom she took au abiding in- 
terest but who treated her in return insuch a disgrace- 
ful and cowardly manner. It is really disgusting to 
find that not a single Indian gentleman came to the help 
of the kind-hearted lady except a solitary merchant, 
and that no non-co-operationist of Dharwar considered 
it to be his duty to silence the.rowdy students and induce 
them (o preserve order and peace at a time when the 
lives of women and children were in danger. Actions, 
such as these, done in the name of N on-co-operation, are 
sure to land us into disaster. The principle that no 
movement, however just, can hope to suceeed by a resort 
to vivlence has not been grasped even by educated 
elderly people, much less by young boisterous boys of 
impressionable age. Only lately afew students of the 
Karnatic College and the Government High School at 
Dharwar were arrested for creating a disturbance in- 
side the compound of the European Churen at 
Service timo and will shortly be put on their tria!. 
All this is not a good sign of the future of our country, 


and every patriot must hang down his head ip shame 
at demonstrations of rowdyism of this nature, 


Yours &c. ‘One who knows.’ 


NON-CO-OPERATION IN EDUCATION. 

levered Mahtimnaji, - 

One serious circumstance that impedes the advanco- 
ment of your cause in this part of the countrpis the 
belief, shared by a section of the educated community, 
that your cfforts beigg avowedly destructive cannot be 
deemed worthy of promotion. My own faith in your work 
asa great leaven of good, actual and potential, remains 
unshaken as before, for I consider it unsound to argue 
that ‘ negative agitation, "as it bas come to be called, 
ipso factu forfeits all claim to rational support. When 
an individual becomes enslaved, body and soul, to a per- 
nicious babit like drink, the way to wean him is ever 
double-edged, or to use the opponents’ phraseology, at 
once ‘negative and positive.’ If the physicion wishes 
to succeed in his cure, he must primarily employ all 
his energy in enabling the patient to resist the tempta- 
tion and overcome the evil, cre he prescribes to him some 
The new recipe must 


' needs fail to produce an effect, if, concomitantly, the 
| patient persists in his old habit; from which the lesson 


may be deduced that the initial ‘negative stage of 
destruction is as essential for cure as the Jater ‘positive’ 
stage of recuperation. Liven so our country should first 
shake itself free from the shackles of emasculating in- 
stitutions, in advance of any c i 

work that may be Gahaes fon its cane ee : 
appeal to my countrymen -not to be oblivious of this im- 
portant truth, and earnestly trust that it may be driven 


home in thei i : 
eau ieir minds by yourself, with due emphasis and 


Wishing you every success, 
Believe me, 
Very sincerely yours, 
ae Dwijendranath Tagore. 
eos i ii 
Our different agents aro requ 

oe ested t 
their outstanding accounts by the 5th of Deokenbae 


Santiniketan, 
November 10, 1920, 


er ee. 


Naka, Ahmedabad 
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Notes. 


On the Wrong Track: Lord Ronaldshay has been 
doing me the favour of reading my booklet on 
Indian Home Rule which is a translation of Hind 
Swaraj. His Lordship told bis audience that if 
Swaraj meant what I had described it to be in the 
booklet, the Bengalis would have none of it, I 
am scrry that Swaraj of the Congress resolution 
does not mean the Swaraj depicted in the booklet; 
Swaraj accordivog to the Congress means Swaraj 
that the people of India want, not whatthe British 
Government may condescend to-give. In so far 
as I can see, Swaraj will be a Parliament chosen 


by the people with the fullest power over the 
finance, the police, the military, the navy, the courts, 
and the educational institutions, 
# # a 
I am free to confess that the Swaraj I expect td 


gain within one year, if India responds, will be 
such Swaraj as will make practically impossible the 
repetition uf the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs, 
and will enable the nation to do good or evil as it 
chooses, and not be ‘good’ at the dictation of an 
irresponsible, insolent, and godless bureaucracy, 
Under that Swaraj the nation will have the power 
to impose a heavy protective tariff on such foreign 
gocds as are capable of being manufactured in India, 
as. also the power to refuse to send a single soldier 
outside India for the purpose of enslaving the 


surrounding or remote nationalities, ‘he Swaraj 
that I dream of will be a possibility only when the 
nation is free to make its choice both of good and evil, 


* * 8 
I adhere to a'l I have said in that booklet and 
I would certainly recommend it to the reader, Gov- 


ernment over self is the truest Swaraj, it is synony- 
mous with moksha or salvation, and I bave seen 


| 
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nothing to alter the view that doctors, lawyers, and 
railways are no help, and are often a hindrance, to 
the one thing worth striving after, But I know 
that association with a satanic activity, such as the 


Government is engaged in, makes even an effort for 
such freedom a practical impossibility. I cannot 
tender allegiance to God and Satanatthe same time, 


# a * 

The surest sign of the satanic nature of the 
present system is that even a nobleman of the type 
of Lord Ronaldshay is obliged to put us off the 
track, He will not deal with the one thing needful, 
Wby is he silent about the Punjab? Why dces ha 
evade the Khilafat ? Can ointments soothe a patient 
who is suffering from corroding consumption ? Does 
his Lordship not see that it is not the inadequacy 
of the reforms that has set India aflame but that 
it is the infliction of the two wrongs and the wicked 
attempt to make us forjyet them? Does he not see 
that a complete change of heart is required before 
reconciliation ? 

* B « 

But it has become the fashion nowadays to ass 
cribe hatred to non-co-operationism. And I regret 
to find that even Col, Wedgewood has fallen into 
the trap. I make bold-te say that the only way ta 
remove hatred is to give it disciplined vent. No 
man can—I cannot—perform the impossible task of 
removing hatred so long as contempt and despise 
for the feelings of India are sedulously nursed. It 
is a mockery to ask India not to hate when in the 
same breath India’s most sacred feelingsare contemp- 
tuously brushed aside, India feels weak and helps 
less and so expresses her helplessness by hating 


| the tyrant who despises her and makes her crawl 


on the belly, lifts the veils of her innocent women 


/ and compels her tender children to acknowledga 
his power by saluting his flag four times a day. The 
| gospel of Non-co-operation addresses itself to the 


task of making the people strong and self-reliant, 
It is an attempt to transform hatred into pity, 


* ® * 

A strong and self-reliant India will cease to hate 
Bosworth Smiths and Frank Johnsons, for she will 
have the power to punish them and therefore the 
power also té pity and forgive them. Today she 
can neither punish nor forgive, and therefore help» 
lessly nurses hatred, If the Musalmans were strong, 
they would not hate the Kuglish but would fight 
and wrest from them the dearest possessions of Islam, 
I know that the Ali Brothers who live only for 
the honour d the prestige of Ielam, gnd are pre. 
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pared any moment to die for it, will today make 
friends with the latter Eaglishmen, if they were to 
do justice to the Khilafat which it is in their 
power to do, 
& a 

I am positively certain 
personal elemant in this fight. Both the Hindue 
and the Mahomedans would today invoke blessings 
on she Eazlisn if they would but give proof posi- 
tive of their yoodness, faithfulness, and loyalty to 
India. Non-co-operation then is a godsend: it will 
purify and strengthen India; and a strong India 
will oe a strensth to the world as an India weak 
and helpiess is a ourse to mankind, Indiaa sridiers 
have iavoluutarily helped to destroy Turkey and 
are now destroying the flower of the great Arabian 
nation. I cannot recell a single campaign in which 
the Indian soldier has been employed by the British 
Government for the good of mankind. And yet, 
(Oh! the shame of it!) Intian Manarajas are never 
tired of priding themselves on the loyal help they 


have rendered the English! Could degradation 
sink any lower ? Mt K, G. 


BRITISH IMPERIALISM DRUGGING 
THE aa 


In 4 little voiume of 84 pages, “The Opium 
Monopoly” published by the New York Publishing 
House of Messrs Macmillan & Co., Ellen La Motte, 
an Am@rican lady has made startling. disclosures of 
the horrors of opium evil, Miss La Motte has 
nob tried to write a dissertation. She presents 
facts and figures compiled by actual investigation 
in the Easte:n hemisphere and by her study of 
British and Indian Blue Books, We quoted on a 
previous Occasion some random figures from a notice 
of the Book in American papers. But we are able 
to give below a detailed presentation of the problem 
from a study of Miss La Motte’s Book, veritied and 
brought uptodate with the help of official Records 
and Biue Books, 

Ths opium aonopoly is a British monopoly. The 
manufacture of opium in India isa State monopoly. 
It is Often spoken of as the‘ Opium Monopoly’ in the 
Britixn aud Indian Blue Books, The poppy 
place is grown in the Provinces of Puojab, and the 
United Provinces of Agra and Oudh, “In the hey- 
day of tradé with Uhina 613,996 acres were under 
cultivation in the year 1905-06. But the closing 
of the Coma Market simply meant that other out- 
lets must be found, and apparently they are bein 
iound, since from 1914 ouwards, the acreage devia 
to’ poppy planting is slowly increasing again. ” 

According to the Financial Statistics cf British 
Jndia, Vol 11, 8th issue page 159, which Miss La 
Mote quote:, “the cultivation of the poppy and the 
manufacture of the Opium are regulated by Act 
XIII of 1857, as amended by Act 1, of 1911, and 
are under the general contre! of the Lieutenant 
Governor and the Board of Revenue of the United 
Pry: inves, and the unmediate supervision of the 
Opiua Agont ab Guazipore,.....Advances on which 
nv iuterest 18 charged, are given to licensed eulti. 
vaiors at tne time of executing the agreement, and 
feo time.......U0ti] Goal delivery, ” 
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After weighment the opium is ferwarded to 


the Government factory at Uhazipore, where it is 
manufactured in three forms. 


(a) Opium intended for export to foreiga countries, 
departmentally known as “ provision opium. It 
is sold by public auction at Calcutta; Sales are 
conducted by the, Bengal Government, month 
by month; 


(b) Opium intended for consumption in India and 
Burma,departmentally known as ‘exciseopium; and 


‘Medical opium, for export to London, where 
acoordins to Mr, MacDonald in his “ Trade, 
Polities and Christianity in Africa and the Hast, 
it is “being manufactured into morphia by three 
British firms, two in Edinburgh, and one in 
London,” from which plaee, Miss La Motte in- 
forms us, Japanese and other merchants buy it 
for smuggling ta other countries where intoxt- 
cating drugs are not permitted to enter. 


India is thus the source and supply of the British 
Opium Trade, and it is, from Indian Opium, that the 


(¢) 


drug is supplied to other countries, The Revenue derived 


inthe year 1916-1917 from the direct sal or auction 
of opium, in India alone, was £. 3,160,005. Apart 
from this sum, the revenue derived from tho sale 
of opium under the Excise department, includic 
duties collected on country spir%s, beer, Chars, 
Ganja and other intoxicatiag drugs wis £ 9,215,899; 
i, e. ia all nearly 19 crores of rupees or 107 of the 
total revenue, beside ths revenue derived from 
foreiga liquors as Customs Duty. Figures of the 
same for the year 1918-19 were <£. 3,191,800 and 
£. 10,373,700 i. e. about 20 crores of rupees. 
“ During the ten years ending with 1916-17 the 
net receipts from opium (consumed in India, not 
exported) being at the rat» of 44/ The net receipts 
from liquor and from drugs other than opium...... 
the increase at the rate of 487......The revenue 
from drugs (excluding opium) his risen in ten 
yeara......the increase being at the rate of 677.” 
—Financial Statement for British India 1916-17. 
Upon this, Miss La Motte remarks:- 


“A nation, that cin subdjugste 300,000,000 
helpless people and thea tura them into 
drug addicts, for the sake of revenue, is a 


nation which commits a cold-blooded atrocity 
unparalleled by any atrocities committel in the 
rage and heat of War. Tae Blue Book shows no 
horror at these figures, Complacent approval greets 
the increase of 44/ opium cousumption, ani the 
increase of 67/ in the use of other habit-forning 
drugs. Approval, and a shrewd appreciation of 
possibilities for more revenue from pro ressively 
higher rates of duty, knowiag well that drug-ad- 
dicts will sell soul and body in order to procure 
their daily supply.” Miss La Motte concludes that 
one Outstanding fact in this study of the opium 
monopoly is that wherever the British flag waves 
over subject people, whether it be in India, in the 
South Sea Islands, or even in South America, 
there opium is sold, as cigdreties are sold in the United 
States. The British Isles are carefully guarded 
against opium and drugs, as are Canada, Australia, 
snd South Africa, 
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SOCIAL BOYOOTT. 
( By M. K. GandAt, ) 

A correspondent writes from Hyderabad Sind 
a letter regarding boycott which I gladly publish. 
He refers to what is alleged to have happened to 
Mr. Khaparde. Hyderabad Sind is a far ory from 
Amraoti, I donot know that Mr. Khaparde has 
been put to all the inconveniences that the corres- 
pondent relates. Mr. Khaparde is well able to take 
care of himself. I hope, however, that there is much 
exaggeration in the information supplied to the 
correspondent akout the treatment. 

Nevertheless, the issue raised by the correspon- 
dent is important and serious. It would be a 
dangerous thing if, for differences of opinion, we 
were to proclaim sccial boycotts, 

It would he totally opposed to the doctrine of 
non-violence tostop the supply of water and food. 
This battle of Non-co-operation is a programme of 
propaganda by reducing profession to practice, not 
one of compelling others to yield obedience by 
violence direct or indirect. We must try patiently 
to convert our opponents, If we wish to evolve 
the spirit of democracy out of slavery, we must be 
scrupulously exact in our dealings with opponents. 
We may not replace the slavery of the Government 
by that of the non-co-operationists. We must concede 
to our opponents the freedom we claim for ourselves 
and for which we are fighting. The stoutest co- 


oporationist will bend to the stern realities of practice 
if there is real response from the people. 


But there isa non-violent boycott which we 
shall be pouad to practice if we are to make any 
impression, We must not compromise with what we 
believe to be an untruth,whether it resides in a white 
ekin or a brown. Such boycott is political boycott. 
We may not receive favours from the new Councill- 
ors, The voters, if they are true to their pledge, 
will be bound to refrain from making use of the 
services of those whom they have declined to regard 
as their representatives. They must ratify their 


verdict by complets abstention from any encourage- 
ment of the so-called representatives, 


The public will te bound, if they are non—co- 
operationists to refrain from giving these represen- 
tacives any prestige by # ttending their political func- 
tions or parties. 

I can conceive the possibility of non-violent 
socialostracism under certain extreme conditions, 
when a defiant minority refuses to bend tothe ma- 
jority, not outof any regard for principle but from 
sheer defiance or worse, But that time bas certainly 
not arrived. Ostracism of a violent character, such 
as the denial of the use of public wells is a species 
of barbarism, which I hope will never be practised 
by any body of men having any desire for national 
self-respect and national uplift, We will free neither 


Islam nor India by processes of coercion, whether 
among ourselves or against Koglishmen, 


THE CASTE SYSTEM. 
( By M. K. Gandhi, ) 

I have received several angry letters about my 
—<——_———=| remarks during my Deccan tour on the caste system. 
I am not publishing these letters because there ig 
nothing but vituperation in them, avd when 
there is no vituperation, there is little argument 
about them. Iam anxious to open the columns of 
“Young India” to opinions expressing dissent from 
its views, but the writers must be brief and in- 
teresting. Acrimony is no argument, I am obliged 
to make these remarks because two writers at least 
would have gained publicity for their letters, if 
they had not been prolix and unintelligible in 
their expression, The question, however, thar my 
correspondents have raised, commands attention and 
deserves an answer, They argue that the retention 
of the caste system spells ruin for India and that 
it is caste which has reduced India to slavery. In 
my opinion it is not casterehat has made a: what 
we are, It was our greed and disregar1 of essen- 
tial virtues which enslaved us, I believe that caste 
has saved Hinduism from disintegration. 

But like every other institution it has suffered 
from excrescences, I consider the four divisions alone 
to be fundamental, natural, and essential. The ionu- 
merable sub-castes are sométimes a convenience, 
often a hinderance. Thr jooner thero is fusion ihe 
better. The silent destruction and reconstruciuon 
of sub-castes have ever gone on and ara vouid to 
continue. Social pressure and public opinion can be 
trusted to deal with the problem. But I am cer- 
tainly against any attempt at destroying the funda- 
mental divisions, The caste system is nat based unin 
equality, there is no question of inferiority, and so far 
asthere is any such question arising, as in Madras, 
Maharashtra, or elsewhere, the tendensy should ua- 
doubtedly be checked. But there appears to be no 
valid reason for ending the system because of its 
abuse, It lends itself easily to reformation. The 
spirit of dsmocracy, which is fast spreading through- 
out India and the rest of the world, will, without a 
shadow of doubt, purge the institution of the idea 
of predominance and subordination, The spirit of 
democracy is rot a mechanical thing to be adjusted 
by abolition of forms, It requires change ot the 
heart. If caste is a bar to the spread of that spirit, 
the existence of five religions in India—Hinduism 
Islam, Christianity, Zorastytenism, and Judaism—is 
equally a bar. The spirit of demoeracy requires 
the inculeation of the spirit cf borotherhood, and 1 
can find no difficulty in considering a Christian or 
a Mabomedan to be my brother in absolutely the 
same sense as a blood brother, and Hinduism that 
is responsible for the doctrine of the caste is algo 
responsible for the inculeation of the essential bro- 
therhood, not merely of man but even of all that 


lives, 
One of my correspondents suggests that we should 


abolish the caste but adopt the class system of 
Europe—meaning thereby I suppose that the idea 
of heredity in caste should be reiected, I am in- 
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Jaw ahd any attempt to alter that law must lead, 
as it has before led, to utter confusion. I can see very 
great use in considering a Brahmin to be always a 
Brahmin throughout his life, If he does not behave 
himself like a Brahmin, he will naturally cease to 
command the respect that is due to the real Brah- 
min. Itis easy to imagine the innumerable diffi- 
culties if one were to set up a court of punish- 
ments and rewards, degradation and promotion. If 
Hindus believe. as they must believe, in reincarna- 
tion, transmigration, they must know that nature 
will without any possibility of mistake, adjugt the 
balance by degrading a Brahmin, if he misbehaves 
himself, by reincarnating him in » lowey division, and 
translating one who lives the life of a Brahmin in 
his present incarnation to Brahminhood in his next. 

Interdrinking, interdining, intermarrying, I hold, 
are not essential for the promotion of the spirit of 
democracy. I do not ecutemplate under a most 
democratic constitution a universality of manners 
and customs about eating, drinking and marrying. 
We shall ever have to seek unity in adversity, and 
I decline to consider it a sin fora man not to driok 
or eat with any and everybody. In Hinduism, child- 
ren of brothers may not intermarry. The prohibition 
does not interfere with cordiality of ralations,probably 
it promotes healthiness of relationships. In Vaishnava 
households 1 have known mothers not dining in 
the common kitchen, nor drinking from the s3me 
pot, without their becoming exclusive, arrogant, or 
less loving, Thess are disciplinary restraints which 
are not in themselves bad. Carried to ridiculous 
extremes they may becoins birmfal, and if the 
motive is one of arrogation of superiority, the reg- 
traint becomes an indulgence, therefore hurtful. 
But as time goes forward, and new necessities and 
occasions arise, the custom regarding interdrinking, 
interdining, and intermarrying, will require cau- 
tious modifications or rearranyement, 

Thus whilst I ain prepared to defend, asI have 
always done, ths division of Hindus iato four castes, 
as I have so often said in these columns, I con- 
sider untouchability to bea heinous crimo against 
humanity. It is not a siga of self-restraint but an 
arrogant assumption of superiority, It has served 
no useful purpose and it has suppressed, as nothing 
else in Hinduism has, vast numbers of the human 
race who sre not only every bit as good as our- 
selves, but are rendering in many walks of life 
an essential service t> tha country. It is a sin 
of which the sooner Hinduism purges itself the 
better it is for itself, if it is to ba recognised 
as an honourable and elevating religion. I know 
no argument in favour of its retention and I have 
no hesitation in rejecting scriptural authority of a 
doubtiul charactcr in order to support a sinful in- 
stitution. Indeed I would reject all authority if it 
is in conflict wi.h sober reason or the dictates of 


the heart. Authority sustains and ennoble 
as t 
weak when it is the hand-work of reagon Re e 


degrades thom when it supplants reason sanctified 
by the still small voice within, ; 
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“ DEPRESSED ” CLASSES 


AND 


| THE HALLUCINATION OF GOVERNMENT 


| 
| 


| 


SYMPATHY. 


Of late we have been receiving loi of corres- 


pondence on the question of the “depressed” 
classes regarding their untouchability We 
have not been able to give tha whole 
of the eorrespondence for want of space. 


Most of our correspondents are full of righteous 
indignation at the existing disability of our down- 
trodden and suppressed brethren. There are some of 
them, however, who seem to be working under the 
hallucination that the Government has been doing 
all that it possibly can for a genuine uplift of the 
“depressed classes,” “Are not all legal rights 
secured to them under the Pax Britannica, under 
the wgia of the British Rule ?.........Are they nos 
entitled to the same rights and privileges which 
the proudest amongst us can claim ?’—That is their 
line of argument, 

Now it is one thing for the law to lay down 
injunctions, it is another thing for these injanctioas 
to be put int» practical operation. And no law exn 
make w people a tithe better, waic'is eithar oalya 
pious sentiment or a hoax, or is vidslated by 
the authors themselves, The elevatioun of the so- 
called “ depressed ” classes depends much more up- 
on the actual betterment of their moral and material 
condition than a mere recogaition of equal political 
status. And we would ask our correspondents to 
tell us by solid facts and figures what the contribu- 
tion of our ‘benign’ Governinent has been to this. What 
has the Government done for the edusation of the 
“depressed” classes who form one fifth of the total 
population of this country? [acts aad figures tel! 
us that over 270 millions of the totsl population of 
India are illiterate, and hirdly (one) 1/ of the 
literates belong to this unfortunate class. How 
the old pre-British edncational institutions met 
their end and how systematically the masses 


have been deprived from taking education 
is described in our special article. The few 
institutions that exist hera and there for the 
children of the Panchamas and oth:r “untoushables” 
are mostly the result af the efforts of afew patriotic 
Indians of much maligned castys, and of some relizious 
or Reform assosiations like the Lheosophical Society, 
the Social Service Leagues ete, 

What has the Government done to educate them 
out of their habits cf uncleanliness, squalor and 
dirt and inganitution, which are amongst the causes 
which induce the better classes to keep away from 
their fallen brethren? What has the Government 
doze to educate them to give up their habit of 
drink and taking other intoxicating and devitalising, 
degenerating dr..gs, which is uafortunately too much 
ingrained in th sm. Ths fancifui fizures, numbering 
over eight digits, of income from excise duties quoted 
elsewhere is the only answer and contribution of 
the Governmen: ! 

The American Government when it wanted to 
emancipate their slaves and suppress the slave 
trade did not only wiil it, but it also saw that it 
Was an accomplished fact even at the cost of a 
civil war, and millions of men and money. If the 
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“deprassed” classes hal boon elucated to a 
trae sense and conception of their manhood, duty, 
and dignity, it would have beea impossible for 
the classes to deny them, even for a day, rights 
and privileges that were legitimately theirs, as 
it would bea impossible for this Government to 


deny the entire nation its rights, once the nation 
demonstratss its sease of self-raspect and honour, 


Tho national educational movement inaugurated 
in accordynce with the programme of Non- 
co-operation attempts to falfill this double mission. 
Tt aims at converting this nation of the ‘ Pariahs 
of tho Empire’ into a nation of self-respecting, 
gelf—-dependent men; it holds ason3 of the maans of 
reaching this goal, the elevation of “ pariahs” 
we have created in our midst as equal brothers 


and partners sharing with us the same rights that 
we claim for ourselves. 


Untouchability is not a religious or csste injunc- 
tion. Krishna refased tha invitation of Duryothun 
and went into the house of Vidura, the slave's 
son, Ram could have a friend named Guhw of 
Nishada caste and embrace him, and piy his 
homige to a Bhillani. Kaushika Rishi could go to 
a housa of a Dhamayada (butcher) and soon, That 
is Hindu religion. A careful study of our raligious 
authorities would convinca aay op2a-minded studant 
that all the social laws and rules of the Hindu 
organisation were made to keep our souls and 
their abode, our bodies, pyre—the ons not t> a 
small exteap depending upon the other, When 
certain foods are prevented, it is to keep the 
body unalloyed with the impure and to keep the 
genses under control, The Hindu religion prea- 
ch2s equality of men, making difference only 
according to character and qualities, ‘That js the 
principle which we understand to be underlying the 
caste system. Untouchadility is advocated with the 
impure, the wicked and the deilled, and not with 
the humble born, The Non-co-operation movement 
may consider the satanic Government and its alms 
as “ untouchable ”; but it works for the uplift of 
the “depressed” classes as it works for Hindu- 
Muslim Unity. 


. ae 


THE DECLINE OF MASS EDUCATION 
IN INDIA. 
(By Daulat Ram Gupta M. A.) 
It is generally believed that from the time the 
British Government have taken in their hands the 
duty of educating the people of India, in accord- 


| the hands of mon of lesrning. 


ances with the Parliamontary dispatch of 1854, the | 


country has made remarkable progress in educa- 
tion, in so far as the number of schools, the number 
of scholars, and the standard of education are con- 
cerned. It will be my business to prove, that we 
have made no such progress in these respects,—a fact 
which will be startling to some and a revelation 
to others—and in so far as our mass oducation is 
concerned, we have certainly made a downward 
move since India has passed to the British Crown, 

The advent of British Rule found in India 
systems of education of great antiquity and value 


ed 


existing amoag both Hindus ani Marssalmoeus, in 
each o1s3 closaly bound up with thaie religivas in- 
stitutions; There was not a mosque, a temple, 4 
Dharamsala, that hal not a school attached to it. 
To give aud reseive instruction was rezardedas a 
religious duty, Sciools of learning wera formed in 
centres dantaining a-coasiderable high caste popala- 
tion, where Pan lits giva instracbion 
grammar, lozic, philossphy, and law. 

For the lower classes, village schools were scatt- 
ered over the country in which a good rudiment- 
ary education was given te the children of potty 
traders, cultivators, and landlords, The very fact 
that every family of the ‘Dwija ( twice-bora ) and 
every guild of the-mixed castes, and every village 
of any importance, had its own priest, and that it 
was enjoined upon the priest to teach as well as 
to minister to religion, leadseone to the belief, on 


strong prim facie grounds, that educition was 
very “widely ditfased among the padple. 


Tho higher elucation of the Muisalmans was in 
Sshools- were at- 
tached to mosques and shrinés and supported by 
the state grant in casa or land,or by private 
liberality. Tho course of-study in «a Muslim 
Madcassa includad geammar, rehtoric, logic, litera- 
ture, jurisprudence, and science, 

Thus, in Madras, in an eaquiry conducts! by 
Sir Thomas Munro in 1826, ib is stated that in 1826 
there were 11,758 indegenous schools aud 749 Colleges 
giving instruction to 1,57,664 boys, and 4,028 girls, 
( Vide Education Commission Report by the Madras 
Provincial Committee 1884), It is therefore esti- 
mated, that cousidering the population in that period 
( 128,50,941 ) elementary indigenous education was- 
imparted to about one-fourth of the boys of school- 
going age, It was also estimated that there was 
at least one school to every 1000 of the population, 
“But as. only a few females were taught in schools, 
we may reckon one school to every 500 of the 
population, ” 

Mr, Munro (as he then was) further suppli- 
ments this estimate of the spread of @ducation with 
the following observation :-“I am, however, inclined. 
to estimate the portion of the male population, who 
receive school education, to one-third than one- 
fourth of the whole, because we have no return of 
the numbers taught at home.” In 1826, such was 
the state of purely indigenous education in a pro- 
vince which had been under British influence for 
over a century and ways, therefore, fast disintegra' 
ing old institutions and adopting new one 

In Bengal, Mr. W. Adam, conducted @ simi 
inquiry aod found that in 1835 ‘a neb work of 
primitive Vernacular Schools existed throughout 
Bengal,” and he estimated their number to be about 
one lac, The Sadler Commission has pointed out 
that “no attempt was made to develope these schools,” 
Government preferred to devote its energies to 
secondary and higher schools, on the theory, that, 
if Westera education were introduced among the 
upper classes, it would ‘filter down’ by a4 natural 
process to the lower classes, Practically all the 
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public funds available for education were expendsd 
on schools and colleges founded and controlled by 
Government, and nothing was spent upon indigen- 
ous schools, and as rent-free lands attached to these 
schools were resumed, the schools were left without 
any financial aid and naturally collapsed. 

The purpose of all this was political. Sir Sankaran 
Nair in his masterly Minute of Dissent writes :— 
“Efforts were made by the Government to confine 
higher education and secondary education, leading 
to higher education, to boys in affluent circumstances 
sessssseseesles were made calculated to restrict the 
diffusion of education genorally and among the 
poorer boys im particular. Conditions for ‘recogni- 
tion’ for ‘grants’—stiff and various—were laid down 
and enforced, and the non-fulfilment of any one of 
these conditions was liable to be followed by serious 
consequences. Fees were raised to a degree, which, 
considering the circumstances of the classes that 
resort to schools, were abnormal. When it-was ob- 
jected that minimum fee would be a great hardship 
to poor students the answer was such students had 
mo business to receiwe that kind of education 
Managers of private schools, who remitted fees in 
whole or in part, were penalised by reducad grants- 
in-aid.” Thus, by this policy, education was only 
confined to the well-to-do classes. ‘‘ They, i¢ was 
believed, would give no trouble to the Government.” 
Sir Sankaran Nair, therefore, concludes that ‘‘it is 
the uniyersal belief, and there is little doubt that 
facts unfortunately tend to prove it, that primary 
English Education for the masses, and higher edu- 
cation for the middle classes are discouraged for 
political reasons, Higher, professional, indusirial, 
and technical education is discouraged to favour 
English industries and recruitment in England of 
English officials. ” 

In the Punjab the State of indigenous education 
was much better because of the special efforts made 
by Maharaja Ranjitsingh to promote learning. Dr. 
Leitner, who was the Principal of the Oriental 
College and Government College, Lahore, and who 
aleo officiated for some time as Director of Public 
Instruction, Punjab, conducted a very thorough 
going inquiry into the state of indigenous education 
in the Punjab, and in his book on the History of 
Indigenous Education in the Punjab, he writes, 
“J am about to relate—I hope without extenuation 
or malice—the history of the contact of a form of 
European, with one of the Asiatic, civilization; how 
in spite of the best intentions, the most public- 
spirited officers, and a generous Government that 
had the benefit of the traditions of other provinces, 
the true education of the Punjab was crippled, check- 
ed, and is nearly destroyed; how opportunities for 
its healthy revival and development were either 
neglected or perverted; and how, far beyond the 
blame attaching to individuals, our system stands 
convictad of worse than official failure.” He there- 
fore writes, “I fear that my account of the decline 
of indigenous education in the Punjab may offend 
some prejudices and oppose some interests, I have 


to appeal to rulers to put themselves in the posi- 
tion of the ruled, if they wish to understand them, 
sssecoeeeeeed both the writer of these pages and the 
reader must endeavour to divert themselves of 
every pre-conception. Indeed, the man has so often 
described the struggle with the lion, that it would 
be well to sketch a picture which the lion might 
have drawn had he been a painter.” 

Referring to the educational glory of the Punjab 
before annexation he writes, ‘Respect for learn- 
has always been the redeeming feature of ‘the 
Kast.’ To this the Punjab has formed no excep- 
tion, Torn by invasion and war, it ever preserved 
and added to educational endowments, The most 
unscrupulous chief, the avaricious money-lender, and 
even the free-booter, vied with the land-owner in 
making peace with his conscience by founding 
schools and rewarding the learned. There was not 
a mosque, a temple, a Dharamsala, that had not 
a school attached to it, and to which the youth 
flocked chiefly for religious education, There were 
few wealthy mena who did not entertain a Moulvi, 
Pandit, or Guru to teach their sons, and along 
with them the sons of friends and dependants, 
There were also thousands of secular schools, frequent- 
ed slike by Mahomedans, Hindus, and Sikhs, in 
which Persian or Hindi was taught. There were 
hundreds of learned men who gratuitously taught 
their co-religionists, and sometimes all comers, for 
the sake of God, “ Lillah”. There was not a single 
villager who did not take a pride in devoting a 
a portion of his produce toa respected teacher. In 
respectable Mahomedan families husbands taught 
their wives, and these their children; nor did the 
Sikhs prove in that respect to be unworthy of the 
appellation of “learners and disciples.” In short 
the lowest computation gives us 3,30,000 pupils in 
the schools of the various denominations who were 
acquainted with reading, writing, and some method 
of computation, whilst thousands cf them belongéd 
to Arabic and Sanskrit Colleges, in which oriental 
literature and systems of oriental law, logic, philo- 
sophy, and medicine were taught to the highest 
standards, Tens of thousands also acquired a pro- 
ficiency in Persian which is now rarely reached in 
Government and aided schools and Colleges. Through 
all schools there breathed a@ spirit of devotion to 
education for its own sake, and for its influence 
on the character and on religious culture; whilst 
even the sons of Banias who merely learnt what 
they absolutely required in order to gain a liveli- 
hood, looked with respect, amounting to adoration, 
on their humble pandhas, who taught them the 
elements of two ’Rs. 

Dr. Leitner further describes the state of feel- 
ing with respect to education in the Punjab. He 
writes, “the Punjab is classic ground. Not merely 
the celebrated country between Sutlej and the Jumna, 
but also the whole province teens with noble re- 
collections, The history of its culture will tell us 
of a simple worship........0f an ardent republi- 
canism allied to the most chivalrous devotion to 
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chiefs; of a capacity for self-Government not equalled 
elsewhere; and above all, of the wnaversal respect 
for learning and of the general spread of educa 
tion. The priest was a professor and poet, and 
education was a religious, social and professional 
duty, ” 


It is, therefore, our belief, founded on authentic 
historical data, that before annexation, every Punjab 
village had a school ofitsown. ‘In every Indian 
village which has retained anything of its form... 
»..-..the rudiments of knowledge are sought to be 
imparted; ‘there 1s nota child, except those of the 
outcastes, (who form no part of the community), who 
is not able to read, to write, to cypher; in the 
last branch of learning, 
proficient,” (Vide British India by Ludlow. ) 


Dr, Leitner estimated that in 1854-55 there were 
at least 80 thousand schools, and if we count at 
least 13 pupils per school, the total number of 
pupils will amount to 4 lacs, Dr. Leitner writes, 
“the village school would contain 3,00,000 pupils, 
but thore are reasons for estimating a larger number.” 
Further, in backward districts like that of Hushiar- 
pur, the Settlement Report of 1852, shows a school 
to every 1,965 male inhabitants (adults and noa- 
adults ), which may be contrasted with the present 
proportion of one Government or aided school to 
every 9,028 or one school to 2,818:7 inhabitants 
including the number of ascertained indigenous 
schools throughout the province, a significant 
contrast to the proportion of one school to every 
1,783 inhabitants in the most backward division 
of the Panjab in 1849 when brought under ‘British 
Rule after a period of confusion following on war 
‘and annexation. 

Such was the state of affairs in 1882, but the 
contrast will become more startling if we look at 
the figures already reproduced in “Young India. ” 


A mere glance at that statement will show how 
the indigenous education has declined, and how 
stagnant the state of education has remained from 
1882 to 1918~19. In a period of 37 years the Gov- 
ernment has done nothing whatsoever for mass 
education. In a period less than this, England was 
able to educate the whole of its populations in a 
period considerably less than this; America could 
give education to a population without any records 
of civilization or intellectual stamina; and in a 
period equal to this, Japan was able to work out 
its destiny, But such is the way of doing things 


done except to shift schools from one place to an- 
other, to shift the expenses of education from one 
source to another, to shift the responsibility from 
man to man; in fact to make shifts as best as could 
be done, 


Such in brief is the history of the decline of 
indigenous education, and as to how it was crushed 
in the Punjab will form the subject matter of the 
next article. 


in India, that during all this time, nothing was | 
| 
| 


| THE COUNTRY’S CAUSE FIRST. 


they are confessedly most 


: to make myself useful in other ways. 


Mr, Sahai, the writer of the following. letter, 
has had a truely brilliant academic career at the 
Muir College, Allahabad, where he won the Ranade 
Essay Medal and the Gokhale Oration Medal, He 
was one of the nominees of the Vice-Chancellor of 
the Allahabad University for Deputy Collectorship. 
His worldly success was assured: but, answering 
the call, he has decided to work for the country and 
make of Non-c2-operation a success—Ed, Y. I. :— 

To The Chief Seoretary, 
U. P, Government, 
Allahabad, 


Sir, 

I beg to submit that in July 1918, 1 was nominated 
by the Vice-Chancellor of the Allahabad University 
for Deputy Collectorship. I was approved by tho Board 
and was informed of my final selection asa Probationary 
Deputy Collector by the Registrar of the Allahabad 
University through the Muir College Allahabad on 
October 2, 1920. 

This is to ieform you that I want my name to be 
struck off the waiting list of Deputy Collectors as I 
Luckily or 
unluckily Mr. Gandhi’s Non-co-operation movement is 
gaining everyday in volume and in intensity; the im- 
mature youths, who under Mr. Gandhi’s irresitible ing» 
piration are leaving their schools and colleges, may work 
themselves up to heat and excitement any moment, and 
thus bring harm to the movement and to themselves, 
There are also other elements of excitement in and out 
of the movement. It is, therefore, tue clear duty of us, 
educated Indians, to exert all our power in guiding and 
directing this great national movement along peaceful, 
non-violent line, to use all our influence of precept and 
example in order to keep the movement pure «and free 
from degenerating into a storm of oppresion and fury. I 
am thoroughly convinced that Mr. Gandhi’s movement 
cannot be ohecked or repressed by force. What we 
can do is to help Mr. Gandhi by so guidinz his deyoted 
followers in our parts of the provinces as he would 
have them guide themselves, That is to say we should 
keep away from violence and hatred, and carry 
on the campaign of soul-force against material power 
ina calm and spirit®al atmosphere. I am convinced 
that Mr. Gandhi’s movement is too real to be dismissed 
with jest, it is too deep anJ strong to be uprooted by 
threats of force’or actual force. It is a challenge—thie 
boldest that was ever thrown to any power in the world— 
to the rulers of India to do their best or their worst. It 
has emerged from that true national awakening whose 
symptoms Mr,.Gandhi so clearly realised and which he 
so boldly proclaimed. 

Thus my convictions at which I have arrived after 
long, careful, and dispassionate thinking, and not under 
the inspirations of a catch-word or war-ory, compel me 
to throw over my post for ever, and not minding personal 
| loss, devote myself heart and soul, to make Mr, Gandhi's 
| absolutely constitutional, non-violent, Non—Co-operation 
movementsg real success. I request that the Appointment 
| Board be directed accordingly 
I am sending a copy of this to the Press. 
| I have the honour to be, ete, 

(Sd) Raghupatisahai 

Deputy Collector, 
(approved Probationary) 


Lakshmi Bhavan, 
Gorakhpur, 
28th November 1920, 
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SOCIAL OSTRACISM RUN MAD. 
To, 
The Editor of ‘** Young India. ” 
Sir, 

uast February I had put you a question in conneotion 
with Satyagrah and you very kindly had sent me the 
following reply :— 

“Tt is true that conscience should be the final ar- 
biter...... A true Satyagrahi does not expect others 
to look always eye to eye with him. He is always 
tolerant and polite to others even te those who 
differfrom him. Hc tries to win others to his 
opinion by fairness and graceful attitude.” 

Iam a Non-cooperationist, but I am exceedingly pained 
at the attitude adopted by many Non-cooperationists 
against those whose honesty of purpose in opposing Non- 
cooperation is unquestioned. An ardent patriot like 
Mr. Shaparde, close friend of Lokmanya TILAK 
Maharaj, differs in some part of the Non-cooperation 
programme, specially the boycott of councils, therefore 
he has been boycotted by his Panchayat and other people 
who support Non-copperation, His servant was once for- 
bidden even to draw water from a Panchayati well. A 
wan of his position could of course manage to geton with- 
out that water, But what about an ordinary man? What, 
if even Mr Khapards happened to bein a remote village 
with only a few Panchayati wells in it? I have spoken 
about this to some young Nonooperationists here at 
Hyderabad and a Non-cooperationist Preacher. The 
latter said: ‘Ifa man differs fromthe Panchayat and 
acts against its will, he can be socially boycotted, even to 
the extent of cutting him off from food and water, and it 
does. not matter if thereby he dies, And this is in accor- 
dance with HINDU RELIGION”. The other young 
Non-coopertionists also supported this doctrine most 
vehemently. I think there can be no gréater meanness 
and cowardice than this. The religion which teaches 
such callousness, and its adherents, need be boycotted more 
than anything else, for it is laiddown in WI7J SHASTRA 


that the religion which is divested of mercy should be 
boycotted. 


My view is that » man has the right to differ from the 
majority and act accordingly, but if the majority honestly 
believe that such action is very dangerous to public inter- 
ests they may restrain him by lawful means-eyen by 
imprisoning him—but they must not starve him to death. 

Mr. Khaparde is a leader of the Extremist Party and 
his aims and objects‘are same as those of the Non-oco-oper- 
ationists, but he only differs, in the method of achieving 
the object, in one or two points only. When the attitude 
cf some of the Non-coopertionists, towards a man like 
Mr. Khaparde is so extremely intolerant, it is aot difficult 
to imagine their attitude towards the Moderates and the 
Besantites who are also doing their best to serve the 
country according to their lights. I very humbly request 
that you will kindly throw light on this question, bearing 
in mind the connection in which the above words were 
uttered by the Non—oco-opertionist Preacher, 

Begging to be excused for the trouble that I have 
given you. 

Hirabad Quarter, 

Hyderabad Sind. 


a 


I remain, 
Your Most Obedient Servant, 


eae oom 


ee 
—— nae 


——-~ ~ 
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Dayaram Pareram Mirohandani, | 10, Syed Mubiyuddin, II Class, Madras-e- Azam. 


EDUCATION: A SUPPLEMENT TC ARMS’ ACT. 


The following letter has been sent oy Mr. C. 
Rajgopalachariar to the Principals of the Pachayae 
ppa’s aud Wesley Colleges (Madras), where his sons 
had been studying in tha B. A, and intermediate 
classes :— 

There come ocoasions in the history of a nation when, 
if honour and liberties are to be safeguarded or recovered, 
youth has to sacrifice the advantages of organised educa- 
tion. I feel that such an occasion has arisen now in our 
country. 

Even if nothing else is to come out of it, I am sure in 
the wars to come, the memory of such a sacrifice will be 
an invaluable asset to the individual as to the nation. The 
temporary sacrifice of the benefits of education in schools 
and colleges is rendered easy by reason of the undoubted 
fact that normally the education imparted there unfits our 
youth for serious sacrifice. Sacrifice and suffering are the 
only weapons available to this nation. Barring a few ex- 
ceptions, the present education results only in another 
and more thorough disarming of the natioa to supplement 
the Arms Act. So that, neither can it use the weapons, 
which other nations employ, nor is id able to undergo the 
privations and the sacrifices of determined resistance to 
oppression and dishonour by withdrawal of co-operation 
and service. 

If our youth continue to be exclusively trained as they 
are now for the single occupation of direct or indirect 
service in the present administration, the difficulty which 
older people feel in undertaking a determined campaign 
for the sake of nationa] honour will continue in the next 
generation also, and in this way the debasement will be 
kept up perpetually. 


_ Having myself decided, I have however not forced my 
decision on my sons, but left it to them to adopt it out of 
their own free will. I have the great satisfaction of see. 
ing that they are brave enough for the sacrifice, 


MADRAS STUDENTS AND NON-CO-OPERATION. 


The following appeal] by college students has been sent 
to us :— 

In pursuanve of the Resolution of the National Con: 
gress and the Moslem League, we have withdrawn from 
our Colleges. If our country is to be liberated from its 
present condition of dishonour and dependence, no youtn 
can now remain in his College thinking of his own indivi- 


dual prospects in life. If all the College students im our 
country come out determined to live for some time like 
the poorest among us and spreed themselves among the 
masses, there will be work for all of us. We oall upon all 
our brother studenis of the Colleges in the Madrass Presi- 
dency to sieze the present occasion and come out. Let us 
not by fear, want of faith, or vacillation extend the period 
of servitude for our country by another thirty years. If 


every generation of youth is unprepared and old bones are 
too set to bend for sacrifice, our servitude will be éternal. 
Let us decide not to serve the Government under the 
present conditions, and we will see full freedom in our 
generation, 


1. G. Ramaswami, LV Class, Pachaiyappa’s College 
0. 


2. K. V. Shrinivasan. ee: tc D 

3. Sankaralingam, 1 ae Do. 

4, K. P. Appa Nair, | ee Do. 

5. M. Gopala Menon, oo ee Do. 

6. Arjuna Panlgrahi, 4 aed Do. 

7, Nandkishore Misra, * eae Do. 

8. G. Veukatasubramaniam, II ,, Do. 

9, K. A. Muhammad, » (Hons.) Presidenoy 


College. 
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CONTENTS, aud et & minute’s notice if ¢nybody promised bim 

Pace. | the means to do so, That he would éo it for the 

SPaeciaL ArvicLe : | sake of Turkey not of Russia, we believe, but 

The Asintic War7... 16 ae se ss 1 | none =the Jess he might be serving Russia 

‘siege 7 aoe 9 | and not Turkey. He has a name, a fine appearance, 

i and a noble manner, his presence will.be sure to 

ARTICLES : fire the Muslim soldiers with enthusiasm, and he 

Dyerism in Champaran? . ae BA .. 3 | may very likely lead them to the gates of India, 

Rejoinder ... ee ae ws oe 5 | when the object of the whole alliunee isto turn the 
Slaves or Rebels? 2. aes ie .. O | Hellenes out of Anatolia. 

Drugging the Worll Il .. i - ran The Turks, perhaps more- than -any other 

_———— _ | nation, produee these strong, outstanding, daring 

Studants’ Strike ... ses ves ue «- 8 | individuals who make their vigor felt wherever 

a | they are thrown but such men have usuall 

THE ASIaTIC WAR different ways and show — thir oe 

(Ly Marmaduke Pickthall. ) singly, not in companies, Talaat, Khalil, Jemal, 


Enyer Pasha is the Winston Churchill of Turkey : 
impulsive and cecasionally reckless, yet tenacious 
of bis purpose, and witha coolassumption of super- 
iority over all and sundry which impresses people, 
He hes scored more failures than successes in the 
course of an adventurous cirecr, and the feilures 
have been cf a catastrophic nature; yet he pzr- 
sonally bas managed to preserve the aura of success. 
Talaat Pasha is a greater man, yet when they shared 
the Government of Turkey, Enver put him in the 
sbade. 
Turkish Army, yet Enver managed to engross that 
Army’s fame. He has grown so used to carry all 
before him that he now takes his superiority for 
granted, aud therein lies his weakness as a leader. 
The Germans bowed and clicked their heels to 
him and called him “Highness”, and used him for 
their ruthlees exploitation of the Turkish Empire, 

Unless adversity bas changed his charecter, he is 
about the worst man who could have been chosen 
to command the Muslim Arwy of the Soviets from 
the Muslim point of view—and possibly the best 
from Lenin’s standpoint, Lam taking it for granted 
that our aims and Russia's aims are not identical. 
The Russian aim is tospread Bolshevism through- 
out Asia, and, at the same time strike a death-blow 


at the British Empire in the East. The Muslim 
aim is to secure the independence of Islam, Ts 
needs a wary and far-seeing man to safeguard 
Muslim interests in an alliance in which the 
material and financial resources are all with the 


non-Muslims. But Haver Pasha is the opposite of 
waty. Tho most adventurous, en.bitious | 
apveals to him; andI believe that ho would under- 
take the conquest of the world light-boartedly 


There arc a dezen better generals in thé* 


lan | 


| Enver and a hundred more were ulsolutsly ruined 
at the armistics3. They were exiled from their 
Couniry under pain cf death, and widc:ly sca! tered. 
The whole world seemed to be against them; but now, 
after only two years, they are more powes fal than 
ever. How is that ? Because they are bound togethex 
aud supported by an orgauisatioa which, long before 
it reached its present numbers and efficiency, was 
called by an English author, Mr. E, I Kuight, 
| the most wonderful secret society in world. 
| command of 
the Green Armies and the honour paid to Yalaat 
and Jamal in Moscow show that the Bolsheviks 
have realised the importanc? of the Commuistee of 
Union and Progress, which has increased in power 
| enormously since the collapse of Yurksy, having 
| Genes to bo a purely Ottoman asscclation and 
| turned pan—Islamic. 


| 


the 
The appcintment of Enver to the 


Seven years ago, when ib was pretty plain 
that Russia and her Allies intended to destroy 
letho Ottoman Empire at the first cpportunity, 
thinking that by doing so they would crush out 
the progressive movement in Islam, I wrote in the 
“New Age” that the attempt would merely spread 
the fire throughout the Muslim world, And this has 
happened, The Committee is to-day the greatest 


Power in Central Asia and it ‘has regained its 
hold on Turkey and the Arab Provinces, It has 
passed from tao ideal of Turki pro ress for 
Islam to the ideal of Istamte progress Ts Waren 
| Turks will take, the jJeac, iut syeupatuy tor 
| Turkey’s fate expressed by ludian Musilins bos been 


| a revelation to the leaders, who have conceived, I 

. - ‘ . 1: 
think, wrong notions of the power'of Indian bluslims, 
This is at the bottom of the move towards Talia, 


} 
; 


2 YOUNG INDIA, December 15, 1920. 
Snes 
which the sober heads of the Committee think a mad | gagging a young man, Even a farcicil trial serves 
adventure, but which is urged upon thom strongly | one useful purpose. It enables an accused persor 
by the Bolsheviks, for whom the legendary wealth | to know the reagon for restriction on his liberty. 
ef India has a powerful attraction, It remsins to| Under the order quoted, Mr. Nagendra Nath- 
be seon whether Enver Pasha, whose light-hearted | Bhattacharji has no knowledge of his offence; the 
adventares cost his country dear during the late | public has less. And yet there are people who 
sar, will once again bo led away by visions of world- | wonder why there is hatred in the land, and then 
sonquest, cr whether oxile and adversity have 680-| ascribe it, not to the high—handedness and intol- 
bered him, and he will now aubmib to guidance | erance betrayed by the government, but, to Non- 
frou his triser colleagues. co-operation—the one remedy which is calculated 
$+ esems to me that India has to face | to regulate it and, ultimately, to eradicate it. 
tha prospect of a war in Asia, in which And in the Punjab—The Punjab isnot behind 
she anay he forced to play the part that | Benga] in the matter cf administrative, as distin- 
England played in the great war in Europe, with | guished from judicial, repression. Maulana Zafar Ali- 
this differoxnce that the great majority of the Indian | khan was tried and convicted. Now Aga Sufdar, a 
people will a& heart be neutral, I have doubt as | worker of unimpeachable character, commanding 
#3 the opening phases of thet war, but I feel cer- | great local influence, and socretary of the Khilafat 
tain that the final phase will be a struggle between | Committee, has received an administrative order 
the Uommittes of Union and Progress and the | not to speak in public. I have only seon a 
Bolshevik organisation and that the Committee will ; telegram to that effect. I am making further in- 
win, and this immonse upheaval with its menace to | quiries into the matter, But there appears to be 
British Power is the result of England’s bargaining, | no reason to doubt the accuracy of the information, 
and scLeminy, to destroy the Turkish Empire—for | Granting it to be true,the order shows that the 
the sake of whet? I doubt if any Englisn statesman Punjab Government cannot tolerate free speech, 
would inform me. For the sake of bargaining | | Lala Lajpat Rai, in his trenchant letters to tha 
and scheming and betraying, for the very love of | Lieutenant-Governor, has shown clearly thet under 
misehief, £0 ib seeras toa me, For, far from gaining | Sir Edward M: aclavan the a eepees have not fared 
anything of worth by the proceeding: England has , much better than under Sir Michael O'Dw yer, No 
lost endrraously in honour, in prestige, in loyal | doubt, Sir Edward’s methods are not so rough and 
wubjects; and stands to loge still more if she persists | ready asSir Michael O'Dwyer, But what difference 
in the same course of policy. can it be to the Punjabees whether they wear chains 


ra a renee With or without gilt? The real article will any day 
Notes. be preferable to the misleading gilded one, Is the 


Repression in Bengal—Ihe Government of | Punjab essentially freer for the milder mothods of 
India communique 6n Non-co-cparation says that, | te present administrator ¢ Do the people feel 
for the time being, at any rate, there is to be no | taller? It is time we realised the true situa. 
repression, so long as Non-co-operation remainue non- | tiov, The spirit of the administration of India is 
vieleat, and so long us speakers do not travel beyond | evil, degrading, and enslaving. It therefore matters 
the limits set by the leaders, This reads fine, | | little whether it is an angel who administers our 
showed at the time that there was not much truth | affairs or Satan. My purpose in quoting Aga Sufdar’s 
iu ib, Evidence is pouring in upon me that re- | case, however, was merely to show that acts of the 


| 

| 

| 

pression is going on, And now the mask is removed. | Government belie its pompous declarations. 

‘Che farce of trials is to be done away with and | Some doubts—BRabu Janakdhari Prasad was a 
| 


staunch co-worker with me in Champaran. He has 
written a long letter setting forth his reasons for 
his belief that India hasa great mission before her, 


ruare under the Defence of India Act are to take 
their place. Here is one order from Calcutta :-— 
"Whereas the Commiesioner of Police, Calcutta, 
rs of opinion that the delivery of public harangues, 
y you, Nagendra Nath Bhattacharji of Calcutta, 
: likely tc incite to the commission of an offence and 


| and that she can achieve her purpose only by 
| non-violent Non-co-operation. Bt he has doubts 
| which he would have me answer publicly, The 
to a disturbance of the public peace and resistance | letter being iong, 1 am withholding. But the 
to and contempt of law and lawful authority, the | doubts are entitled to respect aud Imust endeavour 
Commissioner of Police, in pursuance of the powers | to answer them. Here they are as framed by Babu 
vented in him under Section 62-A, Clause 3, of Act | oe ee 
\ of 1866, and section 39A, clause 3, of Act 11, 1866 (a) Is not the Non~¢o-operation movemeni croating 
"a modified up to the Ist ets 1910, prohibits | a sort of race-hatred between Englishmen and 
Novendra Nath Bhattacharji, from delivering | Indians, and ig it in acccrdance with the Divine 
| plan of universal love and brotherhood ? 
| 


oHY oY “eo! “acangues for a period of one year from D ai » 

this Hte, | whe Gth. November, 1920, within the limits ) Uoes not the Use Gk Words) “ceviligh”, “eatanio, 
of the Time dati Aaih mY etc. savour of unbrotherly sentiment and inoite 
ef the sownm aad Suburbs of Calcutta. | feelings of hatred ? 


The GeRBR AS AG ERG tice Bh Novan har : | 
‘ ache of if cated tus 65 November, It is the { ) Should not the Non-to-operation movement be 
aie a nen reugous sie given, Vague fear of 8 | conducted on strictly non-violent and non-emoe 
isturoonce is trotted out es eufficient reason for tional lines both ig speeeh and action? 


December 15, 1920, 


(d) Is there no danger of the movement going out 
of control and leading to violence ? 


As to (a), I must say that the movement is 
not ‘creating’ race~hatréd, It certainly gives, as I 
have already said, disciplined expression to it, You 
cannot eradicate evil by ignoring it. It is because 
I want to promote universal brotherhood that I 
have taken up Non-co-operation so that, by self- 
purification, India may make the world — better 
than it is. 

As to (b), I know that the words ‘satanic’ and 
‘devilish’ are strong, but they relate the exact truth. 
They describe asystem not persons, We are bound 
to hate evil, if we would shun it. Bunt by means 

“of Non-co-operation we are able to distinguish bet- 
ween the evil and the evil~doer, I have found no 
difficulty in describing a particular activity of a 
brother of mine to be devilish, but I am not aware 
of having harboured any hatred about him. Non- 
co-operation teaches us to love our fellow-men 
in spite of their faults, not by ignoring or over- 
looking them, 

As to (¢), the movement is certainly being con- 
ducted on strictly non-violent lines, That all non- 
co-operators have not yet thoroughly imbibed the 
doctrine is true. But that just shows what an 
evil legacy we have inherited. Emotion there is 
in the movement. And it will remain. A man 
without emotion is a man without feeling. 

As to (d), There. certainly is danger of the move- 
ment becoming violent. But we may no more drop 
non-violent Non-co-operation because of its dangers, 
than we may stop freedom because of the danger 
of its abuse. M. K. G, 


Value of the New Councils !—Some promi- 


nent- workers of the Anti-Non-co-operation move- | 


ment have been telling their audiences that under 
the New Reform Act, the tragedy of the Punjab 
would be impossible. What truth there is in this 
assertion is clear from the following questions and 
apswers printed on page 400 of the minutes of 
evidence taken before the Joint Parliamentary 
Committee, Sir James Meston, who represented the 
Government of [undia before the committee was 
under examination. Lord Sydenham asked him:— 

Question—"There have been some very serious 
riots in the Punjab which might have spread over 
the whole Province. Do you think that a govern- 
ment, the parts of which are to work independently, 
would be able to deal with a great emergency of 
that kind ? 

Answer—Yes, We looked into that question very 
carefully and I think I have the clear authority 
of the Viceroy for saying that under the scheme 
of the Bill there would be no power lacking which 
he exercised in dealing with the Punjab disturb. 
ances. I know he felt that very strongly and I 
think he would authorise me to say so, 

Question—That is the view of the Government 


of India, that the two independent halves of any | 


Provincial Government would have as much autho- 
rity in an emergency which had to be dealt with 
quickly as it now has? 

Answer—I think so. 
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DYERISM IN CHAMPARAN ? 
( By M. K. Gandhi. ) 

India is a land full of {tragedies. Champaran” 
probably contributes the largest number of them, 
The Searchlight of Patna has just reported one 
such awful tragedy. It is being investigated by 
a local Congress Committee of which Mr, Mazharul 
TIaq is the chairman. I‘do not propose to anticipate 
the verdict. I understand that the matter is also 
engaging the Behar Government's attention. But 
as I happened to be in Bettiah, together with 


Maulana Shaukat Ali in connection with our Non- 
co-operation tour, I venture to give my own im- 
pressions gathered from a hurried visit to the spot. 


The tragedy took place about fourteen miles 
from Bettiah about the 30th November last, I do 
not think that the Government, i. e. the high offi- 
cials, had any part in ita enactment, Nor had the 
English planters, This seems to have bean pecu- 
liarly a police matter, in which the police have 
acted in an irresponsible manner and without the 
knowledge of the higher authorities, 

Its origin lies in a petty dispute between villagers 
that reeulted in a petty assault, In connection with 
it a local man of influence was arrested by the police, 
The villagers appear to have resented it and res- 
cued the man, and even surrounded the constables 
who arrested him, This proved too much for the 
wounded dignity of the police, The loc.l Daroga, 
i, e. Sub-Inspector of Police, is said to have organ- 
ised aloot in which, under the guidance and diree- 
| tion of the police, men from a neighbouring village 

also are said to have taken part. Houses were 
denuded of their contents--grain and >rnaments, 
| Women are reported to have been muiested and 
| robbed of their jewellery. One woman told me that 
she was made naked and dust was thrown into her 
Another was equally grossly maltreated 


a ne a ni area as! 


eS See 


i} 


eyes, 
j while she was in the act of easing herself, The 
villagers had fled in a cowardly manner. Houses 


were shown to us in which the grain /othis were 
found to be emptied and broken. Grain scattered 
about; big boxes unlocked and opened—» .th the cun. 
tents removed, 

Needless to say, that the rescued maa was al-, 
most immediately re-arrested snd severai other men, 
too, were arrested by the police. Among them is a 
local Brahmachari, He is a man cf considerable influe 
ence, He has succeeded in organising Panchayats 
and therethrough settling local disputes. His activity 
bids fair to popularise the principle of arbitration 
among the villagers, Tho police, naturally wanting 
to undermine bis influonce and suspecting him of 
having had a hand in inciting the people to defy 


their authority (so it appears from the evidence 
given to me), have arrested the Brahmuchari 


who is now out on -bail, 
I am unconcerned with the result of the tzials 
that will now probably take plage. Gone of the 
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cocted evidence, Of all the places in ILudisa, most 
perjury committed on either side is in Champa- 
ran, Incredible as it may appear, the occurrence I 
have reported is not the first of its kind, The 
Champaran peasantry is the most helpless and the 
most terror-stricken of all I have seen, They dread 
the approach cf the police and leave their villages 
as soon as they appear on the fscene, The police 
have beccme equally demcralised: bribery and cor- 
ruption are rampant among them, And each time 
the peoplo have resented the police trentment, as 
in the case in point, they have been reduced to 
greater helplessness by a system of terrorism, in 
which the magistracy has taken no mean part on 
behalf of the local Dyers, 

At times the police have been reprimanded by 
magistrates cr the Governmant, That they do not 
mind. The lower police never even know anything 


can only be exercised out of strength and not out 
of weakness, Till that power is acquired, they must 
be prepared to resist the wrong-doer by force, 
When a policeman contes not to arrest but to molest, 
he travels beyond his authority. The citizen has 
then the inalienable right of treating him as a 
robber and dealing with him as such, He will 
therefore use sufficient force to prevent him from 
robbing. He will most decidedly use foree in order 
to defend the honour of his womanhood, The 
doctrine of non-violence is not for the weak and 
the cowardly; it is meant for the brave and the 
strong, The bravest man allows himself to be. 
killed without killing. And he dévists from killing” 
or injuring, because he knows that it is wrong to 
injure, Not s9 the villagers of Champaran, They 
flee from the police, They would strike and even 
kill a policeman, if they had no fear of the law, 


about such reprimands; and they care less, The sys- | hey gain no merit of non-violence but en the 


tem of terrorism continues and flourishes. 


How are the people to be helped? How is the | 


corruption to be removed ¢ Certainly not by court- 
ing an official inquiry. 
strengthenisg the police. Already the police is 
fortifying its position. Certainly not by the villagers 
seeking the protection of the courts. It is my set- 
tled conviction, based on a study of the records of 
cases, that in the vast majority of them the people 
have lost both in money and in power. An isola- 
ted discharge of aninnccent man is all they can show 
as a result of paying fortunes to the luwyers and 
the bribe-takers, 

This police, composed mainly of our own men, 
must be reformed and won over by ron-resistance, 
We have unnecesgarily vilified them instead of piby- 
ing them, They are victims of a vicious and even 
inglorious systcm 
Indian policemen are inherently bad and that the 
Government are powerless to reform them, On the 
contrary, tLe system of Government is such as 
to corrupt even the micst henest of men. It is 
based upcn the practice of eecuring the greatest 
immunity for iteelf. It has made of }j-restige a 


fetish and has arrogated to itself the position of 
infa)li ility aud protection. 


Local men everywhere must therefure befriend 
the police, and the best way of befriending them 
is to cease to fear them or their authority, 

In the present case, the village must be advised 
to forget the wrong. If they can rceover stolen 
property ty sceking the intervention of friends, 
they must do to, They must patiently suffer im- 
priscnmert As defendants, they must resolutely de- 
cline to Le represented by pleaders, They must 
give un uuvainished versicn to the Court, They 
must submit to misrepresentation, even to the taunt 
of having no case. 

And infuture,if and when such incidents happen, 
they must Le prepared to defend themeelves, It is 
better if they can manfully stand persecution and 


] decline to believe that the | 


| 


contrary incur the reproach of cowardice and un- 
manliness; they stand condemned before Governe-- 


; : | ment and man. 
‘That must result in only | 


But the workers among a people so fallen as in 
Champaran will have to be most careful about. 
what they do,” They anl the people will put them- 
selves in the wrong, if they resist the police 
in the lawful execution of their oflics, even though 
the execution may prove or appear to them to be 
unlawful, The police must not be resisted if they 
arrest without w warrant, They must not take the 
law into their own hands but scrupulously obey it, 
The safeguard against any serious blunder lies 
in the fact that on no account are they to seek 
the protection.of the law. If, therefore, they are 
in the wrong, they will invariably cuffer punish- 
ment. And when they are in the right, they will 
most probably not suffer punishment; and they will 
always have the satisfaction of having saved, or 
attempted to save, the property, or what is infinitely 
better, the honour of their women. In the case in 
point, it was wrong to rescue the man who was 
arrested even though in the opinicn of the villagers 
he was innocent. It was wrong because the police 
had the authority in law to effect arrests. It was 
cowardly on their part to have fled on the approach 
of the police; it would have been right for them 
to have defended their women and their goods, 
If they had not fled, they, being so numerous, 
would easily have saved their property and protect- 
ed their women merely by standing on their ground. 
In no case would the villagers have been justified 
in doing more bodily injury than was needed on 
the occasion, It is invariély a sign of cowardice 
and madness to use excessive force, A brave man 
does not kill a thief but arrests him and hands 
bim to the police, A braver man uses just enough 
force to drive him out and- thinks no more about 
it. The bravest realises that the thief knows no 
better, reasons with him, risks being thrashed and 


allow themselves to be robbed, instead of hitting | even. killed, but does not retaliate. We must at any 
in defence of their persons or property, That would | cost cease to be cowardly and unmanly, 


December 15, 1920. 
REJOINDER, 
( By M. K. Gandhi. ) 

Messrs. Popley and Phillips have been good 
enough to reply tomy letter “lo Every Englishman 
in India.” I recognise and appreciate the friendly 
spirit of their letter, But I gee that there aro fun- 
damental differences which must for the time being 
divide them and me, So long as I felt that, in- 
Spite of grievous lapses, the British Empire repro. 
sented an activity for the world’s and India’s good, 
I clung to it like a child to its mother’s breast, 
But that faith is gone, The British nation has 
endorsed the Punjab and the Khilafat crimes, There 
is no doubt a dissenting minority, But a dissenting 
minority that satisfies itself with a mere expres- 
gion of its opinion and continues to help the 
wrong-doer partakes in the wrong-doing, 

And when the sum total of his energy represents 
a minus quantity one may not pick out the plus 
quantities, hold them up for admiration, and ask 
an admiring public to help regarding them, It is 
a favourite design of Satan to temper evil with a 


show of gcod and thus lure the unwary into the | 


tram. ‘ihe only’ way the world has known of de- 
feating Satan is by shunning him, I invite Euglish- 
men, who could work out the ideal they believe in, 
to join the ranks of non—co-operationists. W. TT. 
Stead prayed for the reverse of the British arms 
daring the Boer war. Miss Hobhouse invited the 
Boers to keep up the fight, The betrayal of India 
ig much worse than the injustice done to the Boers, 
The Boers fought and bled for their rights. When, 
therefore, we are prepared to bleed, tho right will 
have become embodied, and the idolatrous world 
will perceive it and do homago to if, 

But Messrs. Popley and Phillips object that I 
have allied myself with those who would draw the 


sword if they could, I see nothing wrong in it. 
They represent the right no less than I do. And 


is it not worth while trying to prevent the unsheath- 
ing of the sword by helping to win a bloodless 
battle? These who recognise the truth 
Indian position can only do 
this non-violent campaign. 

The secoud objection raised by these English 
friends is more to the point. I would be guilty of 
wrong-doing myself if the Muslim.cause was _ not 
just, Theo fact is that the Muslim claim is not to 
to perpetuate foreign domination of non-Muslim 
or non-Turkish races. The Indian Mussalmans do 
not resist self-determination, but they would fight 
to the last the nefarious plan of exploiting Mesopo- 
tamia under the plea of self-determination, They 
must resist the studied attempt to humiliate Tur- 


key, and therethrough Islam, under tho false pre- 
text of ensuring Armenian independerce. 

The third objection has reference to schools, I 
do cbject to missionary or any scbools being carried 
on with Government money. It is true that it was 
at one time our money. Will these good 
missionaries be justified in educating me with 
funds given to them by a robber who has robbed 
me of my money, religion and honour because 
the money was originally mine / 
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I personally tolorated the financial robbery of 
India, but it would have beon a sin to have toler- 
ated the robbery of honour through the Punjab, 
and of religion through Turkey, This is strong 
language. But nothing less would truely describe 
my deep conviction. Needless to aid that the 
emplying of Government, aided, or affiliated, schools 
does not mean starving the young mind: National 
Schools are coming into being as fast as the others 
are emptied, 


Messrs. Popley and Phillips think that my 
sense of justice has been blurred by the knowledge 
of the Punjab and the Khilafat wrongs. I hope not, 
I have asked friends to show me some good fruit 
(intended and deliberate!y produced ) of the British 
occupation of India, I rapeat the request. And 
I assure them that I shall make the amplest amends 
if I find that I have erred in my eagerness about 
the Khilafat and the Punjab wrongs. 


SLAVES OR REBELS ? 
( By Principal A. T. Gidvani. ) 

Three great upheavals of this century, that stand 
out as landmarks in Iindiu’s struggle for freedom, 
have inspired three distinct movements for National 
Education. Bengal established her National Council 
of Education at the time that she awakened India 
from her age-lung slumber to save her from a 
cruel pa®tifion; Mrs. Besant inaugurated another 
scciety for Promotion of National Education in the 
electric atmosphere of her whirlwind campaign for 
Home Rule, and now that Gandhiji’s mantras of 
Satyagrah and Self-help have started a radical ree 
construction, there is yet another effort to overhaul 
our educational system, Is it not significant that 
the leaders of all these vital movements, otherwise 
differing so widely in their entire outlook, should 
agree in regarding the re-organizition of education 
on national lines as essential for the uplift of 
India ? Whatever one may think of the failure or 
success of the various essays in National Education, 
it is beyond doubt that there must be something 
radically wrong with the present system to lead 
reformers—-religious, political, or social—of conflicting 
complexions to declare it incompatible with the 
Nation’s ideals and aspirations, 

Whenever India has been agitated out of the 
comfortable complacency of normal life, whenever 
a crisis has come to disturb the placid calm of 
every-day existence, with unerring instinct, lead- 
ing thinkers havo seen in our narrow and artificial cul- 
ture the greatest obstacle to our advance, Nor did this 
revolt begin when Bengal organised to save 
the future from the helplessness of the present, 
There are earlier individual attempts like the 
Gurukul of Mahatma Munshiram at Hardwear; and, 
even*in the organization of institutions like the 
Dayanand Anglo-Vedic College of Lahore and the 
Central Hindu College of Benares, a vague feeling 
of the inadequacy, if not harmfulness, of the pre- 


vailing system did enter, 
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“As the Government Educational Service 
becomes more and more rigid, and deadening 
official pressure, which crushes out patriotism 
and the sense of pride in the country, becomes 
heavier, those who work for India’s Free- 
dom within the Empire are faced with a grim alter- 
native. Hither they must stand aside and see the 
youth of the country divided into two groups: one 
servile and cringing, useless to the country and 
fit only to be the servants of the bureaucracy; the 
other, high-spirited and patriotic but desperate, | 
plunging into anarchical Violence.cccccsssrsersserroseses 
It is therefore necessary to do something to save | 
these unfortunste youths from becoming either 
slaves or rebels... Thus wrote Mrs. Aanie Besant | 
long before the terrible humiliation of the Punjab 
showed that the price we pay for the degrees of. 
the bureaucratic universities is our manhood. Col. 
Frank Johnson gave the whole thing away. There 
was no Civilian camouflage about his action. With 
the bluntness of a soldier he said ‘ Your souls or 
your degrees; which will you have’ ? And our pre- | 
ceptors chose ‘degrees’, Mrs, Besant’s first group— 
of those that are *eervile and criagyne, fit oan to | 
be the servants cf the bureaucracy—-was seen to 
include the teachers and the taugltin one compre- | 
hensive category, To those who ‘work for India’s 
freedom it was clear as daylisht, that soldiers in 

i 
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the service ofthe Motherland must be men of 
sterner mettle; their training could no longer be 
trusted to those who sought to sow seeds of s! lavery 
in their souls, Not an institution here and an ia- 
stitution there, but the whole of our 
must be independent of official contro), 

Mrs, Besant’s scheme aimed at building up a 
system of National Education, entirely apart from, 
but not in hostility to, the official system. The 
present movement is seeking to build up a system, 
both apart from and hostile to tho official system. 
How could it be otherwise if the official system, 
to quote Mrs, Besant again. can produce only slaves 
and rebels? Woe want Free Men 
room for Schools of Slavery, 

Most of those who fight shy of this bold adventure 
are not enamoured of government institutions; few 
among them doubt the necessity of national eonbenls 
of education. What they lack is Faith in the 
Nation, They survey the past and see failure writ 
large on the portals of institutions that started 
with National Ideals, They fear a weakening of | 
our purpose; they doubt the determivation if they | 
appreciate the daring of the workcrs.in the field. | 

Bengal in particular is in a retrospective mood, 
The ‘Servant’ taunted her accredited leaders, the 
other day, with the belief that Bengal had earned 
a right to res} on her oars and bully the cther | 
non-co-operating provinces into silence on the | 
ground that she had tried this movement and failed, 
Bengal forgets that what was only a sectional | 
affuir fifteen years back has surged up to sweep 
the whole of India with its life-giving waters, 
This is not the time to lower the banner but to 


education 


and there is no 


| hold it aloft. But did Bengal fail? I will let an ex- 


student of her National College answer. Surendra 
Mohan Datta jealous of the fame of his alma 
mater writes : 

‘...All we wanted from the Council was true 
education and this the Council did impart.. 
Strength in the arms, courage in the bosom, intellis 
gence and learning in the brair, and above all 
Faith in God we did receive. None of us does still 
purchase a foreign article where an indigenons one 
is available, Woe always look upon India and any- 
thing Indian with respectful eyes.’ He further. 
writes that they are all as well situated in life as 
graduates of the Calcutta University, But if the 
Bengal Council did not fail, it did not flourish. 
Why ? The causes are of great interest, for, if we 
understand them aright, we see at the same time 
the strength of our present situation. Bengal 


worked unaided; the impulse was provincial and 
the activity likewise provincial. The Muslim com- 
munity of Bengal stood aside with more antipathy 
than indifference, The promoters, it is said, had 
not faith enough in the movement to risk the ¢ar- 
eers of their own children. 

Where do we stand to-day? The national 
humilistion in the Panjab and the dis. 
honour of our women, who were insuited and 
outraged, are felt and regeuted by Hindu 

aud Muslim alike all over the country; the 
international wrong cf the Turkish treaty has 
united all Muslims to visdicate the honour and pres- 
tige of Islam, and Hindu India hss made the 
grievance her own; the Congress and the League 
give the self-same jead: Swaraj not as a& pious aspire 
ation but as an immediate necessity has been ace 
cepted as our cbjective. ‘Lesser forces have led to 


greater resulf in human history.” Shall we spend 
our passion in impotent rage or ensure our freedom 
by ceasing to feed the factorios that turn out slaves ? 
Out of the unprecedented ferment of thought and 
feeling in the country have already evolved two uni- 
versities and scores of schools scattered all over the 
land. The progress of these institutions and the in- 
auguration of new ones depends on the growing de. 


termination of our people who can finance them all 
from what thsy spend on needless luxuries. Mean- 
while the duty of these who man the goverament 
and aided institutions is not merely to express lip- 
sympathy. I have heard many of them deslare that 
it is only fer want of Free institutions that they 
hug their chains. No one who has watched the 
progress of the movement in various contres 
of activity could have failed to see how soon 
new natioual institutions have sprung up where 

sudents’ response has been truer than that of the 
Panta, Our professorial critics must know that 
they too have their part to play in ushering the 
New ra into existence. They must come oat and 
| create the institutions ia which the foundations of 
the future are to bs formly laid. 
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BRITISH IMPERIALISM DRUCGING 
THE bi 

The smuggling of opium into China, which led 
to the two Opium Wars has had its origin in India. 
Under the British East India Company, British 
smugglers were drenching China with Opium, The 
Chinese protested and had a little “Boston Tea 
Party” destroying 20,000 chests of good British 
Opium, “The resources of a Christian Nation” were 
too much fer the “Pagan Monarch.” Great Bri- 
tain defeated China, China was forced to give 
up Hong Kong to the British, alap an indemnity of 
£ 63,000,600. The ports of Canton, Amoy, Fuchow 
Ningpa, and Shahangai were wrested from China 
for the importation of opium, 

In the second war, which ended in the Treaty 
of Tientsin in 1858, China paid another indemnity 
of about £ 10,000,000 and five more treaty—ports 
were opered. Thousands of Chinese lost their 
lives in the war. In one scene of carnage, the 
Tames correspondent recorded that “haif an army 
of 10,000 men was destroyed by the sword in ten 
minutes, or forced into the broad river.” 


Hongkong was taken from China by England 
in January 1841, as an indemnity following the 
first opium War, when China challenged England’s 
right to flood the country with opium, Hongkong, 
an island 90 miles south of Canton, is the market 
for British Opium. The opposite peninsula of 
Kowloon is also British territory. The island of 
Lan-tac and various other sections of China--much 
larger than Shantung also belong to England. 

These sections are not subject to British control, 
“Here is situated a government-opium factory, and 
and the imports of Indian opium into Hongkong 
fox the year 1914-15, were £110,712 sterling,” 
This figure is lower by £ 1,00,000 than the 
year preceding, because of the outbreak of the 
European war there were fewer ships. The Hony- 
kong revenue reports show that about one-third 
of the total revenue is derived from opium trafle, 

Shanghai is another Chinese city, It is divided into 
two sectiovs, one is under nominal Chinese control, 
and the other under foreign concessions, known 
aj the International Settlement, Over the latter sec- 
tion China has no contro], Although Opium is 
abolished in the Chinese territory, in this Interna- 
tional Settlement ‘any one may buy as much 
opium as he wishes ‘merely by stepping over an 
imaginary line, into a portion where the rigid 
anti-opium laws’ do not apply. In 1913, income 
derived from opium licenses in the International 
Settlement amounted to Taels 86,386. The Statis- 
tical Abstract relating to British India for 1912-13 
shows that the export of British opium into Chinese 


Treaty Ports, over which the Chinese have no 
control, amounted to 3 million pounds, It showed 
a tremendous increase over preceding years. 

Yet, China according to reports is being drench- 
ed with morpbia, cocaine and other ‘refined forms’ 
of opium manufactured mostly in England, The 
Board of Trade of GreatBritian shows that during 
1914, 14 tons of mophia were exported from Ureat- 
Britian, Vigures compiled later than 1917, when 


all the Chinese opium markets were closed, show 
that the amount has risen to 20 tons. 

Since 1917, there have been slumps in Chinese 
opium consumption, but Miss La Motte points out ‘the 
customs is being made up by finding new markets, 
and new peoples to drug’, The statement is in- 
directly supported by the Statistical Abstract of 
India for the year 1918-19 and by a number of 
other British and Colonial Blue Books, 

The Colonial Report no. 972, Hong Kong Report 
for 1917 gives the imports and exports of opium 
(page 7), It states: 

“The imports and exports of certified opiuin 
during the year amounted to 7‘chests imported and 
224 chests exported. Of these the imports all 
come from Shanghai, and of the total export 
of 224 chests, 186 went tu Shanghai,,. Seven 
hundred and forty chests of J’ersian opium 
imported during the year and 745 exported to 
Formcsa, 910 chests of wncertisied opium were 
imported, 410 chests by the Government moncpoly 
and the remaining 500, for the Macao opium farmer.” 

Mecao is a Portugese settlement, an island near 
Canton, where the opium trade is in full blast, 
Persia has also entered the field. Persia lost its 
real independence in 1907 when the Auglo—Russian 
‘lreaty divided the ccuntry, It is now practically 
a British possession. In Turkey and Persia opium 
is grown. Great Britian by gaining control of these 
countries, not only controls the routes to Asia and 
thus clinches her hold on India, but she now has 
virtual ecntrol of the world’s cutput of opium. 

Sarawak, near British North Borneo, is another 
British dependency. When the last ruler, an English » 
trader, died, a great tribute was paid to him by 
the National Geographical Magazine. He “had done ~ 
credit to British’ Rule in the ar East, For nearly — 
10 years he governed, an absolute sovereign, a 
mixed population of Chinese, Malayas and numer- 
ous pagan tribes scattered through the villages and 
dense jungles of an extensive territory of the north. 
west coast of Borneo. Constant solicitude for the 
welfare of his people won the sympathy and devo- 
tion which enabled this whiteman, supported by an 
insiyvificant army and police, to eatablish peaceful 
occupation of civilization in place of barbarous 
tyrrany and oppression. ” 

The ‘civilizing” process Miss La Motte points 
out, may be judged from the Colonial office list for 
1917, which stated that “the principal sowrces of 
revenue are the opium, ganbling, pawnshop and 
arrack.” In 1917 this “well governed” little colony 
showed a return of nearly £ 100,000 sterling from 
such sources } 

British North Borneo itself depends partly upon 
opium for its revenue. In 1916 the ofticial reports 
showed anetrevenue under the head of excise of 
about £ 125,000. 

Another British posssession where vpium is used 
widely is the island of Mauritius, The statistics for 
British India, Eighth issue, show that in 1916-17, 
twenty chests were exported to the island from 
India, This is double the ainount exported in 
1915-16 and showsa steady increaso in consumption, 

Opium is freely sold in Singapore, the Straits 
Settlements and the Federated Malay Stales, A 
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large portion of the revenue of these dependencies 
depends upon opium trade. A steady increase in 
the use of the drug is shown by official figures. 

Siamis supposed to be an independent kingdom, but 
is “ protected very sternly and thoroughly by Great 
Britian.” Siam has been permitted by the English 
to impos? duties on all commoditiss except British 
opium, This agreement was reached in the treaty 
between Siam and Great Britian in 1856. The 
Statistical Year Books for the Kingdom of Siam 
show that in the year 1917-18, 1850 chests of 
opium were imported. Each chest contains about 
1401-7 Ibs. weight. The number of retail opium 
shops in 1916-17 was 3,111. 

British Giuana in South America shows opium 
jmports in 1915 to the amount of £ 5,500. This 
sum must have undoubtedly increased, since 
Argentina is now feeling the effects of the drug, 
which finds its way over into bordering countries, 
Argentina is fighting the drug evil, but without 
mich effect. 

According to the Evglish argument, ‘opvum vs a 
god thing for Orientals: Miss La Motte relates a 
number of stories, short, brutal little things demons- 
trating this. In Siam an Englishman proved it to 
her.‘ He was traveling through the jungle, he said, 
with a number of cooli-s. 
exhausted with the long march. But since he was 
rushed for time, he merely gave them each a “shot” 
of morpbia in the arms, whereupon all traces of 
fatiyue vanished and they marched all night !’ 

But Japan and Philippices which are two 
Oriental countries but indevendent of Great 
Britian do not permit the sale of opium and guard 


their people against the drug habit as. carefully as | 
| exhibited itself by such symptoms as these: the guardians 


do western people, as d> EKnylaudand her daughter 
colonies their own people, 

It is a well known phenomenon that drugged 
peoples are usually docile and subinissive. Miss La 
Motte thinks that that is the secret of much of the 
successful British colonisation. She has successfully 
demonstrated by facts and figures which we have 
quoted copiously tbat wherever the British flag 
waves over subject peoples there opium is sold and 


its use sedulously encouraged, as did the English 
merchant of the illustration in Siam, 


“Tt would seem at first glance,” Miss La Motte 
concludes, ‘‘asif subject races were fair game if 
there is money in it, Subject races, dependents, 
who have no vote, no share in the Government 
and who are powerless to protect themselves—fair 
game for exploitation, Is this double-dealing what 
we mean when wo speak of ‘our responsibility to 
backward nations,’ cr of ‘the sacred trust of 


civilization,’ or still again, when we refer to ‘the | 


white man’s burden?’” 

_And we ask: Will the Reform boon save India from 
this blasphemous crime she is made to perpetrate 
upon the world, and upon thousands of her own 


children, by the growth, use, and export of the opium | 


poison ? We pauso for an answer. 
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| STUDENTS’ STRIKE: A MOVING SIGHT. 

We reprodace below a graphic and picturesque 
account of a Students’ strike from the Modern 
Review. It clearly reveals the new spirit that per- 


| vades the student-world. The writer, it may be 


stated, is “not in sympathy” with “school-boy non- 
co-operation;’ though his admission that “Indian 
polities is being thus exalted, vitalised, invested 
with earnestuess and a fine spiritual quality by the 
high demands inade upon it by the younger gene- 
ration,” may surely have elicited his silent sym- 
pathy if not his active co-operation :— 

“In the busy littlytown where I live, I was working 
at my desk in my office, when a sudden dull roar reached 
my ears. It presently grew more and more distinct, and 
glancing out of my window I found, far away in the street 
below, several hundred of boys, Hindus and Mubammac- 
ans, marching past in double file, with loud shouts of 
Bande Mataram. Tt wasa moving sight to see so many 
college students throwing out this bold challenge against 
the existing order of things in the teeth of their guard- 
ians and without taking a thought as to what would hap- 
pen to them on the morrow. For the guardians of the 
boys were not with them in this movement, and the boys 
had chosen their part with deliberation. Though  abso- 
lutely detached from politics, local or national, it had 


| reached my ears through diverse channels that for some 
By nightfall they were 


previous the college and ihe schools of the 
town were- all agog with a sense of an approaching 
: of mighty things coming to give a sudden 
and hitherto unsuspected turn to their des- 
tinies; there were frequent public meetings, presided over 


by the boys themselves, where both sides of the question 


days 


were debated,and in which the guardians of the boys wera 
also allowed to take part both as spectators and speakers, 
In thesc meetings, the of the 


mentality boys 


were asked to show, by some tangiblo act of self-sacrifice, 


| that they deserved to play the role of advisers in pre- 
| ference to Mahatma Gandhi, whose life was one long 


sacrifice of self; and the future Minister in charge of the 


portfolio of education was called a ‘slave’. 
counter-mectings by the guardians, 


There were 
Groups of agitated 


| students, Hindus and Muhammadans, wero met with in 


the street corners anxiously discussing the pros and cons 
of the situation, There were some among the students 
who had advised caution and delay, in view of the en- 
suing Congress at Nagpur, where non-co-operation would 
receive the final verdict of the country; but others there 
were whose impetuosity would brook no delay, and de- 
monstration showed that they had won the day, As the 


day wore on, a distressed guardian, an educated profes- 
sional gentleman, came to consult me about Ris son who 
had joined the strike, He gave me a pathetic account as 
to how he had tried todissuade his son but to no purpose. 
He had even threatened to turn him out, but the boy was 
fully prepared for it and said thathe could not go against 
the voice of his conscience. The gentleman had learnt 
from his wife that the day before the boy had taken no 
meat saying that soon the time might come when he 


would not havea single meal a day. And now that the 
boy was gone his mother was disconsolate, The same 
gentleman told me that those who had attended the boys’ 
meetings had found that they could argue, reason and 
debate sensibly and in good style, and that it was not 


| quite an casy matter te meef all their arguments. 
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CO-OPERATION THROUGH COERCION? © 


= 


But what is the justification for the applicae 


(By L. A. Adwani.) 
Young India recorded last week instances of 


gagging of individual Non-co-operation workers 
in the Bengal and the Panjab. Since then, the 
gag has been applied to two cities wholesale, 


while four popular living organisations in one 
of them have been eccerced into disbandment. 
Delhiand Lihore have once again been proclaimed 
under the Seditious Meetings’ Aet, while 
National and three Knhilafat organisations have 
been declared unlawful under the Criminal 
Law Amendment Act. So it seems the Simla gods 
having realised the futility of their appeal to 
the “sober minded and thinking men, with stake in 
the country ”, are now resorting tv enforcing co- 
operation by coercion! His Royal Highness the 
Duke of Connaught is soon to arrive at the 
Imperial capital aud he must no doubt be spared 
tbe unpleasant sight of an “ anti-Government 
propaganda” at the very heart of the Government, But 
the world will witness one of the greatest—porkaps 
the greatest—farces ever enacted, about the ushering 
in of a new<era, ‘an era of freedom and Responsible 
Government,’ by the inauguration of the new 
legislature, For while within the four walls of the 
Council Chambers, His Royal Highness, the Viceroy, 
and the official and non-official ‘ honourables’ 


and ‘M. L. As.’ will wax eloquent over the new | 


era, just beyond those very walls none will dare to 
meet and speak, or even to write, unless it be to 
birong upon hig head the extreme rigors of 
unjust and repressive laws and regulatioas ! Yes, 
the echo of a’strong, indignant protest, against the 


disintegration of the Khilafat and the Massacre —{ 
the Innocents at the Jallianwala, and of a resolu, 
linbendivg demand of complete reparation and 
restoration of the religious and national dignity ‘of the 
two great communities, would have rent even through 
the stone-walls of the Council Chambers and drowned 
the false, deceptive notes of the sly bureauncrats, 
or the weak, mumbling voices of the hypuotised 
‘ honourables.” The situation created by the gag will 
also help to betray the utter hopelessness of the new 


legislature at its very inception. Lhe question at 
issue is: Can the newly constituted councils in 
any way safeguard the right of public mecting, 


liberty of the press and the right of association, 
which are among the undisputed, primary rights of 
civilized man and which have ever been tho special 
boast under the British flag ? 


ono 


tion of such extreme measures? The cominwiviquc 


issued by the Chicf Commissioner of Delhi may be 
summarised in the following two sentences:— ‘These 
orgainsations and meetings have now become “a seri« 
ous menace to the social life and public liberties of 
peaceful and law abiding citizens in Delhi.” And, 
“the Government has good reason to believe that 
doctrines subversive of the public peace aud order 
aro entirely repugnant to the law abiding population 
of Dalhi and in their interest, hag resolved to im- 
pose the Seditious meetings’ Act” and the provisions 
of the Criminal Law Amendment Act, 

In their eagerness to evineea solicitor’s paternal 
attitude towards “peaceful and law-abiding citizens of 
Delhi,’ the Government have given away their 
case and betrayed the confusion of their mind. 
Attendance at meétings, of law-abiding citizens of 
Delhi, is always absolutely voluntary; and 
the right of holding public meetings should not be 
wrested away from them, because, according, to the 
Government themselves, a few speakers happen to 
abuse the right. The ordinary laws of the Govern: 
meat are all sufficient and eveu olastic enough to pu- 
nish those alleged—-whether the allegations be true or 
otherwise—to have abused the right and resorted to 
intimidation etc. Our experience of the working 
of the ordinary laws, however, is a bitter ex- 
perience. In most of the convictions in tho recent 
trials, not a jot of convincing and conclusive evi- 
dence thas been brought in support of the charges 
against the accused persons, 

# * # 

‘The history of the operation of such repressive 
measures in other countries nails the oflicial apology 
to the counter, Ssditious Meetings Acts and pro- 
hibitive enactincats, declaring established organisa- 
tious and associations illegal and unlawful, have had 
their origia and application not where “doctrines 
subversive of the public poace and order ave ci- 
tively repuyiniivt to the mass of the population,” 
but where these dcetrines find favour with the 
bulk of them. ( Zialics iy ow7. ) 

But India is not Europe. The self-governing 
institutions of the West are supposed to run in Iudia 
just the opposite direction they doin the frigid 4 ue. 
There may bo self-determination, but not according 
to the wishes of the people of India, This another- 
determination would ba ‘according to the stages to 
be determined by’ an alien ‘Secretary of Stat» and 
British Cabinet’ who watch and judge her progress 
from a distanve of 7,000 miles! ‘here say be Home 
Rule or Responsible Government but the Executive 
nesd not be responsible to the legislature. The civil 


Cee ee a meee sera 


servives meght be Indianised, but in the propor- | 


tion of 14 4». ¢. addition of Indians annually, till 
after ter years full 33 1/3 /p. c. is reached! 
may be popular legislaturcs where members, re- 
presenting 5,10, 15, or at the most 20 p. c. of the 
entire strength of voters, sit and deliberate against 
the explicit wish and will of the majority of the 
abstainers. And where, in such particular instance, a 
new era of liberty may exist, but without the afore- 
mentioned rights of association, of public meeting 
and of free expression of opinion, and where the 


Government may justify confiscation of these rights, 
of the “ peaceful and law abiding mass of the 
population” because of their supposed abuse by ‘some’ 
unknown and undescribed persons. 
* & o 

Thus the constitution can live, move aud have 
its being either by total repudiation and non-re- 
cognition of the fundamental rights of the nation, 
or by keeping the “mass of the population” at the 
point of the bayonet, coercing them thereby into 
en unwilling co-operation. 7 

But where under the sun has one heard of 
coercion being successful in engendering and fully 
developing a voluntary co-operation either ou the 
part of an individual or a community? The Sedi- 
tious meetings’ Act with a hundred other kindred 
enactments may succeed, ina measure, in restraning 
men from physical action, and securing their re- 
luctant acquiescense in their provisions; but we have 
yet to learn whether such measures, or however 
many like them, being the invention of man’s evil 
genius, can ever restrain a free and high spirited 
people from giving full play to the requirements 
of the spirit, where presently, for what reasons no 
matter, they may refrain from action, And India, 
the free and free spirited India, will, despite all, 
continue to think and hold her opinion, in the freest 
manner possible, of the Government of the day and the 
policy of dishonotr and dishonesty that it connotes, 


PARSEE RUSPOMJEE’S DONATION OF 

Rs. 40,000 FOR NATIONAL SCHOOLS. 

Mr. Rustomji Jivanji of Durban who has always 
taken a lead in public affairs and has suffered im - 
prisonment as a Satya Grahi writes to Mr. Gandhi: 

I am watching your grand movement and wish 
you success. If you boycott the Government Schools 
you must start national schools in the villages for 
the poor children, You may on my account build 
your new schools each costing Rs, 10,000, more or 
lesr, tho condition being that the local leaders 
suarantee that the school will be maintained per- 
manently, and let there be a deed drawn up. 

I feel that life is short and therefore I must 
ask you to allow me, through you, to do some- 
thing for my motherland in her time of need, I 
am specially anxious about the schools, and make 
a donation of Rs. 40.000 for four new school buildings 
the up keep to be undertaken by the people, You 


may uso this as you liket 1f you like to build 
eight schools costing half the amount each you may 
do 80, Please cable me if necessary for funds and I 


There | 
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; our own purpose. 
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Notes. 

Behold the Woman—We may learn much from 
the women of India, I wish the Englishmen as 
well as our own unbelievers in the efficacy or the. 
necessity of non-co-opsration were to witness the 
demonstration of the women of India in favour of 
non-co-operation. Everywhere they have flocked 
in their hundreds aud thousands. They have even 
come out of their Purdalis and given Maulana Shaukat 
Ali and me their blessings. ‘They have instinctively 
understood the purity of the movement, Their 
hearts have been touched. hey have yiven up 
their pearl and diamond bangles, their neklaces 
and their rings, Ali have come—both rich and poor— 
and given us their blessings and accompanied them 
with rich gifts, rich because of the absolutely 
voluntary nature thereof. They have understood, 
too,-that the purity of the poor women of India 
is hidden in the music of the spinning wheel. They 
do not flock to the standard cf non-co-operation 
through hatred. 

The other side—But the mau are impatient 
and grievously err as they are reported to have done 
at Delhi and in Bengal. It was cruel and sinful 
todeny the rights of burial to the corpse of a man 
whom the socalled non-c -operators (if they were 
non-co-operators, ) disliked, It was filthy to throw, 
at a place in Hast Bengal, night soil on a candidate 
who hal stcoi for election as a council member, or 
to cut the ears of a voter for daring 2 exercise 
‘These are just the ways of defeating 
Non-co-operation is non-violent 
not merely in regard to the Huglishmen and gov- 
ernment officials. It has to be equally so as between 
ourselves, A co-operator is a8 much entitled to 
freedom of action, speech and thought as the tallest 
among non-co-operators. Non-co-operation is 
directed against allslavery. Every non~co-operator 
therefore retards the function cf his cause by re- 
sorting to violencs, It is a sure sign of want of 
faith in his mission, 

More Repression—Whether it is in answer to 
the Delhi incident or what, the Seditious meetings’ 
Act is again applied to Delhi and certain volunteer 
corps disbanded, I am unable to say much about 
this repressive measure in the absence of more in- 
formation. But this I know that the orders of 
disbandment, prohibition of meetings, posters &c. 
must bs scrupulously carried out if the compaign 
is to be quickly carried to a successful issue. We 
must be able to conduct the movement without 
public meetings and placards if need be. The dis- 
banding order has not much meaning. No govern. 
ment in the would can prevent a man from render. 
ing servico if he wants to. He does not need a 
label to enable him to do so. Eut volunteers must 
not act as the police is reported to do, They must 
not terrorise those who do not fall in with their 


views, They are servants, not masters of the nation, 
M. K. G, 


TO THE DELEGATES AND VISITORS 
| AT NAGPUR CONGRESS. 


Those of the delegates, visitors and others who 
will assemble at Nagpur and who are not subscrib. 
ers to this journal and desire to do so can pay 
their subscriptions to Messrs Pathak and Shantilal 


his vote. 


wil] send or arrange for payment to be made to you. | at Gandbiji’s pamp, Nagpur, 


December 22, 1920. 
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THE SIN OF SECREOY. 
( By M. K. Gandhi. ) 


One of the curses of India is often the sin of 
secrecy, For fear of an unknown consequence we 
talk in whispers, No where has this secrecy oppres- 
sed me more than in Bengal, Everybody wishes to 
speak t6 you ‘in private.’ The spectaele of innocent 
youngmen looking around, before opening their 
lips, to see that no third party overhears their 
conversation has given me the greatest grief. 
Every stranger is suspected of belonging to the 
secret service. [ have been warned to beware of 
strangers, The cup of my misery was filled when 
I was told that the unknown student who 
presided at the students’ meeting belonged to 
the secret service department. I could regall the 
names of at least two prominent leaders who are 
suspected in. high Indian circles of being spies 
of the Government. 

I feel thankful to God that for years past I 
have come to regard secrecy as a sin more especially 
in politics, If we realised the presence of God as 
witness to all we say and do, we would not have 
anything to conceal from anybody on earth. _ For, 
we would not think unclean thoughts before our 
Maker, much less speak them, It is wuncleanness 
that seeks secrecy and darkness. The tendency of 
human nature is to hide dirt, we do not want to 
see or touch dirty things: we want to put them out 
of sight. And so must it be with our speech, I 
would suggest that we should avoid even thinking 
thoughts we would hide from the world, 

‘This desire for secrecy has bred cowardice 
amongst us and has made us dissemble our speech. 
The best and the quickest way of gelting rid of 
this corroding and degrading Secret Service is for 
us to make a final effort to think everything aloud, 
have no privileged conversation with any soul on 
earth and to cease to fear the spy. We must 
ignore his presence and treat everyone as a 
friend entitled to know all our thoughts and plans, 
I know that I have achieved most satisfactory 
results from evolving the boldest of my plans in 
broad daylight, I have never lost a minute’s peace 
for having detectives by my side, The public may 
Lot know that I have been shadowed throughout 
my stay in India, That has not only not worried 
me but I have even taken friendly services from 
these gentlemen: many have apologised for having 
to shadow me. As a rule what I have spoken in 
their presence has already been published to the 
world, The result is that now I do not even notice 
the presence of these men and I do not know that 
the government is much the wiser for having 
watched my movements tlirough its secret agency. 
My opinion is that these agents accompany me as 
a matter of form or routine. They certainly never 
bother me, 1 venture to make » present of my 


1 offensive attention. 


—— 


experience to every youngman in Bengal and for 
that matter in India. No one need think that my 
public position, and not my openness, saves me from 
It is the simplest thing to see 
that the moment you cease to dread the presence 
of the spy and therefore refuse to treat him as 
such, that moment his presence ceases to offend 
you. Soon the government will feel ashamed to 
have its secret service department or, if it does not, 
the secret police will be sick of an occupation 
which serves no use, 

Non-co-operation is essentially a cleansing 
process, It deals with causes rather than symptoms, 
The detective department is «a symptom of the 
aecrecy which is the cause. Removal of secrecy 
brings about the full disappearance tof the secret 
service without further effort. The Press Act is a 
symptom of the disease of cowardice. If we would 


boldly declare our intentions, the Press Act will 


die of inanition, The beginners will have to suffer 
for their so-called daring. I hear that the ‘Servant’ 
of Calcutta has been served with a warning for its 
tenacity to take over an article from ‘Young India’ 
condensing Mr. Rajgopalachari’s admirable instruc- 
tions to voters. I notice too that the most telling 
passages of my speech in Calcutta have been omit- 
ted by the press evidently for fear of the censor. 
I would far rather see a complete stoppage of a 
newspaper if the editor cannot without fear of 


the consequence freely express his sentiments or 
publish those which he approves. 


Non-co-operation while it gladly avails itgalf of 
the assistance that may be rendered by the Press, 
it is—has to be—by its very nature independent of 
the Press, There can be no doubt that every 
thought we print is being printed on sufferance. 
As soon as its circulation takes effect, the Govern- 
ment for the sake of its existenee, will try to pro- 


hibit it, We may not expect this or any govern- 
ment to commit suicide, It must either reform or 
repress. 


In the ordinary course repression must precede 
reform under a despotic government such as ours, 
The stoppage of the circulation of potent ideas 


‘that may destroy the government or compel repen- 


tance will be the least among the weapons in its 
repressive armoury, We must therefore devise me- 
thodse of circulating our ideas unless and until 
the whole press becomes fearless, defies consequences 
and publishes ideas, even when it is in indisagree- 
ment with them, just for the purpose of securing 
its freedom. An editor with an original idea or 


an effective prescription for India’s ills can easily 
write them out, a hundred hands can copy them, 


many more can read them out to thousands of 
listeners, Ido hope therefore that non-co-opera- 
tion editors, at any rate, will not refrain from ex- 
pressing their thoughts for fear of the Press Aut, 
They should regard it as sinful to keep their 
thoughts secret—a wagte of energy to conduct a 
newspaper that cramps their thoughts, It is 
negation of one’s calling for an editor to have 


to suppress his best thoughts. 
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NON-COQ-OPERATION IN BEHAR. | liated —for it is purely privately maintained—and 

Behar bids fair to beat all other provinces as | that if he fails he will resiga his trusteeship. 
far as non-co operation iu education in concerned, The Behar workers thus deserve to be warmly 
Mahatma Gandhi and Maulana Shaukatali finished | congratulated on the progress they have bien 
their Bebar tour only a week agy. making. 

They addressed largely attended meetings of Subscriptions too were collected at all the 
students at every place they visitel, and no where meetings, Over Rs, 7,000 wera paid in cash. The 
‘have their visis shown so quick results as in | women gave away their ornaments inclaging pearl 
Behar. Soon after they left Patna, the students | and diamond bangles and rings. They ought to 
of the Engineering College there—no less than 110 yield no less than an additional Rs. 7,000. 
in number—left their College in a body and sought THE REVIVALOF HANDICRAFTS IN INDIA. 
shelter in the peaceful hermitage on the Ganges~ Roe Andrews.) 

Sadakat Ashram-conducted by that great Fakir ( By G2. . 

Mazharal Hag. Mr, Haq, who has literally burnt I 

his boats, has left his palatial ‘ Sikander Manzil’ Along with Mahatma Gandhi, I firmly believe 
for good, sent his fimily ts his country- | that the revival of handicrafts in India—the super- 
house in Cahapra, where they are living on a | session wherever possible of machine-made and 
monthly pittance, and having thrown overboard all | foreign goods by hand-made and Swadeshi goods,— 
his luxuries, dresses himszlf from top to toe in | will bring about, more than any other material 
flawless Khaddar, and is now living in Sadakat | courso, the regeneration of our villages. And the 
Ashram having determined to give the rest of his | revival of handicrafts in our villages miy ultimately 
life to Swaraj-work. Ile had got together a select | mean the regeneration of India herself, because 
number of workers and was working out his programme | eighty per cent, at least, of th2 Indian | population 
ut the Ashram when suddenly this strong contigent | still lives in the country, not in the towa, In this 
of Engineering students invaded his peaceful abode, | first paper, I propose to trace the causes fof tha 
not however, to disturb the peaca thereof but to | decline of the villages, owing to the ioss of these 
make it more an abade of ‘toil unswerved from | village handicrafts. Ia my second paper, I shall 
tranquility.’ Seven of the students have since been | try to show, how truly Mahsatm. Gandhi has 
called away by their parents, but the remaining | grasped the very central factor in tha problem of 
103 are busy digging foundations for a workshop | Indian village revival. 

and making spinning wheels; and ere long the Asbrain The British conquerors have more profoundiy 
will be a busy spinning snd weaving workshop. | affected the villages of India than any previous 
Many students of the Behar Arts College have | rulers. Other conquests swept over the surface: 
followed suit, and they and a Jarge number of | the British invasion attacked tho inner principle of 
students of the Muzzafarpore College—no léss than | village life itself,—the principle of self-support and 
125 in number—have created an irresistible demand | self-sufficiency. It made the village houssholds more 
for a national college, which the leaders are busy | and more dependent, tor the very necessities of 
making every cndeavour to satisfy, Babu Braj | common life, on the outside and foreign world, 
Kishore Prasad, one of the leading ¢o-workers of | Perhaps no more materia! change has ever happened 
Mr, Gandhi at the time of the Champaran Agra- in India- than this, and,—let it be acain and again 
rian inquiry, ina letter to Mr, Mabadeo Desai | repeated and remembered,—~Indian vill tge life is 
writes that all  arrungements—including the | the heart and soul of Indian History. 

appointment of a professorial staff composed en- | I wish to trace some of those undermining 
tirely of local non-co-operationists ~have been made. | causes which have thus destroyed the independence 
An education committee has also been formed, | of Indian village life. 

vee coutrol all the national seools in the (i) First of all, there was the wholesale 

Hero oiiites thats worst eabeeeiey che plunder by the East India Company itself and its 
province has been formed heh has Pied gut its Se = ie -.” a Ec Bs 
eI ie Losains norizeosae eel a ine aR oy es is isabundant, While searching through 
of the Vakils on the oe body of this Sabha will "% pete li eee est, 
dole actives aan nee nae Ae v ! a short time ago, I came across one single state- 
tant, and those whose eomuee expire in this ae ae fen ry lee =a ee x ‘ es ST 
gs cine there ese 1 | been published in modera mimes. There ig an allu- 

ts Heras as _| sion to it in Herbert Spencer’s “Sociology,” but it 

i nbered tha , . Gandhi | 1s not quoted. It runs as follows:— 
was in Behar he himeelf laid the foundation of a “To the Honourable, the Court of Directors, 
madi he ai ae a national schoul at London, 
lapra Was also soon to be e "a rT . : 

cians eta ws 3 ihe See _.. The effects of a dreadful famine, (which 
Y | visited these provinces in tho year 1770, and 

raged during the whole course of that year,) have 

been regularly made known to you by our formar 

advices, But its influence on the Revenue has been 


A 


in his own town, of which he ig the president of 
the Board of trustees, that he is m 


making every 
effort to see that the institution is 


soon -disafti- 
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as yet unnoticed and even nnfelt,—except by those 
from whom it is collected. For, notwithstanding 
the loss of at least one-third of the inhabitants of 
the province (i. Bengal) sand the consequent 
decrease of the cultivation, the net collections of 
1771 exceeded even those of 1768, as will appear 
from the following abstract of accounts :— 
1768-1769............Rs 15,254,856 
1769-17700 ue, « -13,149,148 
1770-1771......0r0008 4, 14,006,088 
LTTI=“1772....0.0000-2 4, 15,883,660 


“Tt was naturally to be expected that the 
diminution of the revenue should have kept an 
equal pace with the other consequences of so 
great a calamity. That it did not, was owing to 
its heie violently kept up to its former standard. 

(Signed ) Waren Hastings, etc.” 

There are the signatures of the other Council 

members, which I did not copy down at the time, 


I wish to go over this passage once more, in 
order to make its significance abundantly clear. 
It means that, at a time when at least one-third 
of the population of Bengal had perished in a 
single year from famine, and a very large area of 
Jind had become a wilderness because the re- 
training population was too feeble and emaciated 
to (ill the soil, at such a time Warren Hastings 
aud his Council wrung out of the enfeeb'ed peasantry, 
et the point of the sword, an even larger revenue 
than in the most prosperous previous years. I will 
now write down agsin those terrible concluding 
words, which no Indian can afford to forget,— 

“Tt was naiwrally to be expected that the dimi- 
nution of the revenue should have hept pace with 
the other consequences of so great a calamity. That 
it did not, was owing to rts being violently kept wp 
to its former standard.” 

(ii) Furthermore, 
revenues were not the only collections cf money 
that were ‘violently kept up.’ The private profits 
of every officer, who came out from England in 
order to ‘‘shake the pagoda tree,’ produced a still 
greater depletion of wealth from India, From 
Clive to Cornwallis, this wholesale plunder went on 
in Bengal. It was no less outrageous in Madras 
and in the West of India. To take one instance 
only, the family wealth~of the Pitt family in the 
Elizabeth century was based on the plunder 
Madras. 

This ill-gotten money enriched England in 
exactly the same way that Spain was suddenly 
enriched nearly two centuries earlier by the plunder 
ofthe Americaff ‘aboriginals.’ ‘There is practically 
no differeuce between the free—booters of the New 
World and the Old, 


All this inestimable wealth, which poured into 
Engtand from India, impoverished the Indian 
villages. It soon began to bring about, more and 
more, the indebtedness of the villagers and their 
dependencs on outside help; for they were forced to 
sell their preduce outside and to get heavily into 
debt in order to obtain money to satisfy the 


from 
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the East India Company’s 


| foreigners’ lust for gold, and the exactions .of the 
| revenue which were ‘ violently kept up’. 
(iii) But this was only the beginning of slavery, 
The very money, which they paid to these foreign 
free-booters, was used, us capital in England itsels 
for India’s cwn furtber destruction. The English 
manufacturers used this new wealth frcm India,— 
(a) to increase manufactures and commerce, 
(b) to defeat Napoleon in war, 
(c) to control the markets of the world and to 
exploit weaker races, 
( Lo be Continued ) 


AN INTERVIEW WITH Mr. BEN SFOOR. 
(Special to Young India. ) 

Mr. Ben Spocr, the official delegate of the 
British Lahour Party was here at Ahmedabad for 
a few days. A welcome mesting was held in his 
honour where Mr. Spoor gave a very impressive 
addréss. During his stay Mr. Spoor visited some of the 
loca! national educations, Before his departure we had 
an interesting interview with Mr. Spoor of which 
the following is an authorised version :—~ 

InpIA AND Lazour Parry. 

Q.—Did the Labour Conference adopt a resolution in 
favour of self-determination for India at its last session? 
If so, am Ito understand that your party is pledged 
to support the Indian National Congress if it claims 
‘“Swarajya according to the wishes of the people of India?” 

A.—Yes, I moved that resolution. There was no 
qualification about it whatsoever. Having adopted it, 
the party is certainly pledged to the policy of self- 


, determination. And it will continue to strive for that 
principle being secured and applied. 


Q.—Then it follows that the Labour Party is bound 
to support the Congress in this claim when it comes into 
power | 

A.—There is no logical course but that. 

Q.—What are the prospects of the Lahour Party 
coming into power 7? 

A.—I am no prophet, 
intentions are. 


But I will tell you what our 
We will contest about 600 seats at the 
next election. The prospects of our seouring at least 
200 seats are exceedingly good, so that, you see, we 
do not come into power at- the next elections. But 
after the life of the next Parliament, very likely Labour 
will come into power. 

Ti you like I will give you my reasons, The Liberal 
party has almost ceased to exist in Britain, That does 
not mean that Liberalism is dead. But in increasing 
deyree true Liberalism is functioning through the Labour 


Party. It seems quite clear that we shall have two 
parties. Labour on one side and Tory capitalists on 
the other, 
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THE CRISIS 

Q.—Mr. Spoor, you realize the serious situation 
created by the Punjab and the Khilafat tragedies. What 
do you think your countrymen would have done under 
such circumstances / 

A.—Why, the whole of our history is an answer to 
that question. far back in the 14th oentury we had 
aa Peasant Rising. And you know, the other ovents 
| that have made Britain the freest country in the world, 


Our people would never have rested without serious 
resistence. 
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Q.—I suppose you mean by resistence that there 
would have been violence? 

A.—Yes, I fear so. 

THE SIGNIFICANCE OF NoN-CO-OPERATION 

Q.—Then, don’t you think that it is rather difficult, 
if not altogether impossible for westerners to understand 
and appreciate the spiritual aspect of the Non-co-opera- 
tion movement in India because of their training and 
outloek 7 

A.—Yes, I think it is very diffioult for Western- 
ers to comprehend this quite. It strikes me I may 
be wrong—that the conception is essentially Hastern. 

Q.—Do you think Egypt profited by boycotting 
the Milner mission ? 

A,—The independent and manly attitude of Egyption 
leaders did impress England and influenced the decis- 
ions of the commission for good. 

Q.—Have you not during your tour in this part of 
the country noticed everywhere that ideas regarding 
the non-violent charaster of the Non-co-operation move- 
ment are being preached to, and inouloated aniong the 
minds of, the people of this country ? 

A.—Yes, at all the meetings I have attended [ found 
great emphasis put on the non-violent character of the 
movement; the speeches that I have heard did have 
as their back ground the ideas of universal brotherhood 
rather than narrow nationalism and the people seemed 
to respond to these sentiments. 

ITs INFLUENCE 

Q.—You appreciate, then, that Mr. Gandhi’s propa- 
ganda has been successful in that direction } 

A.—I certainly believe in the moral yalue of Mr, 
Gandhi's propaganca—this does not of course commit me 
to the support of it as an immediately practicle step. 

Q.—Of course you mean to see that for yourself. You 
have seen it on this side of the country and you propose 


to visit other parts of the country and the Congress, 
and meet Mr, Gandhi before coming to final conclusion } 


A.—Yes, that is so, 
Q.—But don’t you think if India carries out this move- 


ment successfully it will teach the whole world that moral | 


foree is stronger than Brute force ? 
A.—Yes, undoubtedly; I have dealt with this point in 
my speech on the sands. 
BOYCOTT OF COUNCILS, 


Q.—Have you noticed that a very insignificant per- 


entage of votes in each constituency have voted’ as a 
sesult of the Non~co-operation movement ? 


A.—Yes, this has been brought to my notice, and as 
far as I can see the fact points to successful propaganda 
of the Non--co—operation movement. 

Q.—What would you do if 75 per cent of voters in 
your constituency declare openly that they do not wish to 
be represented in the council and that you are there 
against their wishes } 

A.—All I can say is that I would not like io be in 
that unhappy position. . 

Q.—Is it true that in representative institutions, a 


member can be on them only as representating the whole 
constituency 4? 


A.—Yes, 3 
EMPTYING OL ScHOOLs AND CoLLEars 


Q—It has been suggested that emptying of schools and 
colleges will not worry the Government at all. Do you 
think it does not affect their prestige? 


A.—Certainly, it lowers the prestige of the Govern- 
ment, It would particularly raise the prestige of the 


movement also if institutions spring up to replace Gov- 
ernmental ones without delay. 

Q.—I understand that you visited some National in- 
stitutions at Ahmedabad. What impressions did you form 4 

A.—I was profoundly impressed by the wonderful spirit 
of the students, India seems in these schools to be getting 
back to her own deep roots in religion and philosophy. 

DEPEND ON YOURSELVLS 

Asked whether allegations made in certain quarters 
that the Labour Party did not represent the Congress 
view inits entirety in the House of Commons when 
the measure was being disoussed there, Mr. Spoor denied 
the charge, Amendments were grouped together for the 
sake of convenience. If any omission was noticed he 
would like to point out that ib was due to the desire to 
avoid duplication. In this connection he was emphatic 
that without tne knowledge of the Indian situation it 
would have been impossible for him and his colleagues 
to have done half as much as they did. He was parti- 
cularly grateful to Mr. V. J. Patel, the Secretary to 
the Congress Deputation, who, he said, worked with in- 
defatigable energy and enthusiasm. He thought that 
valuable work could be done in England and America 
by creating a wide knowledge of Indian problems, 
and said if the circulation of India could be increased 
it might help, thcugh he had more faith in working 
through the English press. Asked if he would suggest 
reliance on foreign propaganda to the exclusion or 
abeyance of a programme here, he said that no pro- 
spect of help should deter us from chalking out a course 
of our own. 

Q.—Don’t you think that it is high time for the 
Labour Party to maintain a deputation in this ecuntry 
to keep their party in touch with the progress of the 
present movement, rather than expect India to send a 
deputation to enlighten them there. 

A.—The Labour Party has recently sent deputations 
to various countries including India and I have no 
doubt that they will do more when the funds permit, 


Mr. GANDHI'S CALCUTTA SPEECH. 

The following is a fairly full report of Mr. 
Gandhi’s inportant speech at Caleutta on the 13th 
instant, as could possibly be obtained. 

THE CRY’ FOR SPEECHES IN ENGLISH. 

The very fact, that so many of you gannot understand 
Hindi which is bound to be the National medium of 
expression throughout Hindustan in gatherings of 
Indians belonging to different parts of the land, shows 
the depth of the degradation to which we have sunk, and 
points to the supreme necessity of the Non-co-operation 
movement which is intended to lift us out of that condi- 
tion. This Government has been instrumental in degrad- 
ing this great nation in various ways, and it is impossible 
to be free from it without co-operation amongst ourselves 
which is in turn impossible without a national medium 
of expression. 


‘NON-VIOLENT’ ‘PROGRESSIVE’ NON-CO- 
OPERATION, 

But Tam not here to day to plead for that medium, 
Jam to plead for the acceptance by the country of the 
programme of non-violent, progressive non—oo-operation, 
Now all the words that I have used here are absolutely 
necessary and the two adjectives ‘ progressive ’ and ‘non- 
violent’ are integral part of a whole. With me neryie- 
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lence is part of my religion, a matter of creed, But with | utilise our education in order to permeate tho masses, 


the groat number of Mussalmans non--violence is a 
policy, with thousands, if not millions of Hindus, it 
is equally a matter of policy. But whether it is 
a creed or a policy, it is utterly impossible for you to 
finish the programme for the enfranchisement of the mil. 
lions of India, without recoguising the necessity and the 
value of non-violence, Violence may for a moment avail to 
secure a certain measure of success but it could not in the 
long run achieve any appreciable result. On the other 
hand all violence would prove dostructive to the honour 
and self-respect of the nation, The blue books issued 
by the Government of India show that inasmuch as we 
have used violence, military expenditure has gone up, 
not proportionately but in geometrical progression. The 
bonds of our slavery have been forged all the stronger for 
our having offered violence. And the whole history of 
British rule in India is a demonstration of the fact that 
we haye never been able to offer successful violence, 
Whilst therefore I say that rather than have the yoke of 
a Government that has so emasculated us, I would wel- 
come violence, I would urge with all the omphasis that I 
can command that India will never be able to regain her 
own by methods of violence. 
THE SWARAJ OF MY IDEAL, 

Lord Ronaldsbay who has done mo the honour of 
reading my booklet on Home Rule has warned my country- 
men against engaging themselves in a struggle for a 
Swaraj such as is described in that booklet. Now though I 
do not want to withdraw a struggle word of it, I would 
say to you on this occasion that I do not ask India to 
fellow out today the methods prescribed in my booklet, 
If they could do that they would haye Home Rule not in 
a year but inaday, and India by realising that ideal 
wants to acquire an ascendency over the rest of the 
world, But it must remain aday dream moreor less for 
the time being. What I am doing to-day is that I am 
giving the country a pardonable programme not the abo- 
lition of Jaw courts, posts, telegraphs and of railways 
but for the attainment of Parliamentary Swaraj. I am 
telling you to do that so long as we do not isolate our- 
selves from this Government, we are co-operating wilh it 
through schools, law courts and councils, through service 
civil and military and payment of taxes and foreign trade. 

WHY PROGRESSIVE, 


The moment this fact to realise and non-co-opera- 
tion is effected, this Government must totier to pieces, 
If I knew that the masses were prepared for the 
whole programme at once, I would not delay in putting 
it at once to work. It is not possible, at the present 
moment, to prevent the masses from bursting out into 
wrath against those; who come to execute the law, it is 
not possible, that the military would lay down their arms 
without the slightest violence. If that were possible 
to-day, I would propose all the stages of non-—co-ope- 
ration to be worked simaltaneously, But wo have not 
seoured that control over the masses; we have use- 
lessly frittered away precious years of the nation’s life 
in mastering a language which we need least for 


winning our liberty; wo have frittered away all those- 


years in learning liberty from Milton and Shakespeare, 
in deriving inspiration from the pages of Mill, whilst 
liberty could be learnt at our doors. We have thus 
succeeded in isolating ourselves from the masses : we have 
been westernised. We bavo failed these 35 yoars to 


We have sat upon the pedestal and from there delievered 
harangues to them in a language they do not understand 
and we see to-day that we are unnable to conduct 
large gatherings in » disciplined manner, And dis- 
cipline is the essence of success. Here ia therefore one 
reason why I bave introduced the word ‘progressive’ 
in the non-co-operation Nesolution, Without any im- 
pertinence I may say that I understand the mass mind 
better than any one amongst the educated Indians, 
I contend that the masses are not ready for suspens- 
ion of payment of taxes, They have not yet learnt 
sufficient self-control, If I was sure of non-violence 
on their part I would ask them to suspend payment 
to-day and not waste a single moment of the nation’s 
time. With me the liberty of India has become a 
passion, Liberty of Islam is as dear to me, I would not 
therefore delay a moment if I found that the whole of 
the programme could be enforced at once, 

WHY NON-VIOLENT, 

It grieves ine to miss the faces of dear and revered 
leaders in this assembly. We miss here the trumpet voice 
of Surendranath Banerji, who has rendered inestimable 
services to the country, And though we stand as poles 
asunder today, though we may have sharp differences with 
him, we must express them with becoming restrant. I do 
not ask you to give up a single iota of principle. I urge 
non-vivience in language and in deed. If non-violence 
is essential in our dealings with the Government, it is 
more essential in our dealings with our leaders. And it 
grieves me deeply to hear of recent instances of violence 
reported to have been used in Hast Bengal against our-own 
people. I was pained to hear that the ears of a man who 
had voted at the recent elevtions had been out, and night 
soil had been thrown into the bed of a man who had 
stood as a candidate. Non-co-operation is never going to 
succeed in this way. It will not succeed unless we 
create an atmosphere of perfect freedom, unless we prize 
our opponents liberty as much as ourown, The likerty of 
faith, conscience, thought and action which we claim for 
ourselves must be conceded equally to others. Non-co- 
operation is a process of purification and we must conti- 
nually try to touch the hearts of those who differ from us, 
their minds, and their emotions, but never their bodies, 
Discipline and restraint are the cardinal principles of our 
conduct and I warn you against any sort of tyrranical social 
ostracism. ] was deeply grieved therefore to hear of the 
insult offered to a dead body in Delhi and feel that if it 
was the action of non-co-operators they have dis- 
graced themselves and their creed, 1 repeat we cannot 
deliver our land through violence. 

SWARAJ IN ONE YEAR, 

It was not a joke when I said on the congress platform 
that Swaraj could be established in one year if there 
was suflicient response from the nation. Three months 
of this year are gone. If we are true to our salt, true to 
our nation, true to the songs we sing, if we are true to 


the Bhagwad Gita and the Koran, we would finish the 
programme in the remaining nine months and deliver Islam 
the Punjab and India, 

I have proposed a limited programme workablo within 
ono year, having especial regardto the educated. classes, 
We seem to be labouring under the illusion that we cannot 
possibly live without Councils, law courts and schools pro- 
vided by the Government. The moment we aro disillu. 
sioned we have Swaraj. It is demoralising both for 
Government and the governed that a hundred thousand 
pilgrims should dictate terms to a nation composed of 
three hundred millions. And how is it they can thus dic. 
tate termsf It is because we have boon divided and they 
have ruled, I have never forgotten Humes’ frank con. 


A 


fession that tlie British Government was eustained by the | 


policy of “Divide and Rule.” Therefore itis that I have 
jaid stress uyon Hindu Moslem Unity as one of the most 


important essentials for the success of Non- 
cooperation, But it should bo no lip unity, 
nor bania unity, it should be a unity broad based 


on a resognition of tha heart. If we want to save 
Hinduism, I say for God's sake,do not seek to bargain with 
the Mussalmans, I have been going about with Maulana 
Shaukat Ali all these months, but I have net so much as 
whispered anything about the protection of the cow. My 
alliance with the Ali Brothers is one of honour, I feel 
that Iam oa my honour, thé whole of Hinduism is on its 
honour, and if it will not be found wanting, it will do its 
duty towards the Mussalmans of India. Any bargaining 
would be degrading to us, Light brings light not dark- 
ness, and nobility done with a notle purposo wil! be 
twice rewarded. It will be God alone who can protect the 
cow, Ask me not today, ‘what about the cow’, ask me after 
Tsiam is vindicated through India. Ask the Rajas what 
they do to entertain their English guests, Do they not 
provide beef and champaigne for their guests? Perauade 
them first to stop cow killing and then think of bar- 
gaining with Mussalmans. And how are we Hindus be- 
having ourselves towards the cow and her progeny? Do 
we treat her as our religion requires us ? Not till we have 
set our own house in order and saved the cow from the 


Englishmen, have we the right to plead on her behalf with 
the Mussalmans, And the best way of saving tho cow 
from them is to give them unconditional help in their hour 
of trouble, 


THE LESSON FROM PUNJAB. 

Similarly what do we owe the Punjab? ‘The whole 

of India was made to crawl onher belly in as much 
as asingle Punjabi was made to crawl in that dirty 
lane in Amritser; the whole womanhood of India was 
unveiled in as much as the innccent women of Manian- 
walla wore unveiled by an in:zolent officor; and Indian 
childhood was dishonoured in that, that school—children of 
tender azo were made to walk four times a day to 
stated places within tho Martial area in the Punjab 
and to salute the Union Jack, through the effect of 
which order two children, seven years vld,died of sun stroke 
baving been made to waitin the noonday sun. In my 
opinion it isa sin to attend the schools and colleges 
conducted under the aegis of this Government so long 
as it has not purged itself’ of these crimes by proper 
repentance. We may not with any sense of self-respect 
plead before the courts of the Government when we 
remember that it was through the Punjab Courts that 
innocent men were sentenced to ba imprisoned. and 
hanged. Wo become participators in the crime of the 
oe by voluntarily helping it or being helped 
y it, 
The women of India have intuitively understood the 
spiritual nature of the struggle, Thousands have attended 
to listen to the message of non-violent non-co-operation 
and have given me their precious ornaments for the pur- 
pose of advancing the cause of swaraj. Is it any wonder 
if I believe the possibility of gaining swaraj within a year 
after all these wonderful demonstrations? I would be 
guilty of want of faith in God if I underrated the signi- 
ficance of the response from the women of India, I hope 
that the students will do their duty, The country certain- 
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ly expects the lawyers who have hitherto led public” 
agitation to recognise the new awakening. 
CONCLUSION. 
I have used strong language but I have done so with 
the greatest deliberation. I am not actuated by any feel- 
ing of revenge. Ido not consider Englishmen as my 


| enemy. I recognise tHe worth of many. Ienjoy the pri- 


vilege of having many English friends, but Tam a deter- 
mined enemy of the Englishrule as is conducted atpresent 
and if the power--tapasya—of one man could destroy it, I 
would certainly destroy ii, if it could not be mended. An 
Empire that stands for injustice and breach of faith does 
not deserve to stand if its custodians Will not repent and 
Non-s0-operation has been devised in order to enable 
the nation to compel justice. 

I hope that Bengal wili take her proper place in 
this movement of self_purification. Bengal began Swadeshi 
and national education when the rest of India was sleep- 


ing. I hope that Bengal will come to the front in this 
movement for gaining Swaraj and gaining justice for 
the Khilafat and the Punjab through purification and 
self-sacrifice. 


PROGRESS OF NON-CO-OPERATION. 

We have received numerous letters from corres- 
pondents in different parts of the country, which 
go to indicate the headway that Non-co-operation 
is making, Mr. Chand Karan Sarda of Ajmer has 
returned the degrees of B. A, M. A, and L, L. B 
of the Allahabad University as they are “un- 
mistakable and humiliating badges of slavery which 
no Indian should willingly accept.” Three teachers 
of the Hubli Primary School, Messrs, G, Y. Sirol, 
V. R. Nagar and R. K. Vanacle have resigned in, 
pursuance of “the wise resolution of Non-co-opera- 
tion.” Three studeuts, Messrs. M. Annapurneah, 


D, D. Rao, & S, Krishnarao of the Senior B, A, 
Class of the Government Arts College, Rajahmundry 
havo also withdrawn. 


Mr, B, Tarlok Singh, 4th Mule Corps, Sialkot 
has resigned in compliance with the resolution of 
Non-co-operation passed in the Sikh League, Mr. 
Ismail Hosain B, A. Asst. Teacher S. M. High 
School, Agra has tendered his resignation, as the 


Manger of the School ‘had refused to stop the 
Government aid. 
ALL-INDIA WEAVERS’ CONFERENCE. 


On Saturday, the 25th December at 12 noon, 
the All-India Weavers’ Conference will be held 
under the Presidency of Mr. Gandhi. All weavers, 
Kosti, Maratha Kosti, Halbi, Lad, Galewad, Sali, 


Devanga Kosti and others are requested by the 
Sceretaries to aitend,’’ 


The Chairman and Secretaries of the Reception 
Committee of ths “BHARAT JAIN MAHA- 
MANDAL” earnestly request all the Jains of 
India to attend the meetings of the ‘MANDAL” 
to be held.in the Town Hall Nagpur on the 28th 
and 29th Dec, 1920 from 7-30. p. m. to 10-80 p. m, 

“The All-India Jain Political Conference” 


will also be held at Nagpur on 26th and 27th of 
Decr, 1920. 
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Notes. | 
A gospel of hate?—The Indian Interpreter 


has much to say against non-co-operation. I do wish 
Editors will try to understand public questions be- 


fore dealing with them, The Indian Interpreter is | 
a Christian journal and one has a right to expect a | 
fair knowledge of subjects handled in a responsible. 


journal devoted to religious matters, ‘India will never’, 
says the Interpreter, ‘attain unity by means of a 
common hate. That appears, as far as an onlooker 
can judge, to be the means to which Mr, Gandhi, the 
idealist, has surrendered himself’. Mr, Stokes, who 
has endeavoured to study the movement as an on- 
looker says that it is not based on hate. I have 
said so myself, But prejudicos die hard. And in 
these days of mad rush to which modern journa- 
Jism is making the largest contribution, people 
feed their prejudices, unconsciously it may be, by 
coming to hasty conclusions on insufficient data. 

A common Danger—It is a common danger, 
a common affliction, that is binding Hindus and 
Musalmans. I know no purifier so great as atfilic- 
tion, “ Adversity makes strange bed fellows”: With 
us it hag knit together not strangers but neighbours, 
sons of the same soil. 

British rule—an evil:—‘The Interpreicr is 
however more to the point in asking, ‘‘Does Mr. 
Gandhi hold without hesitation or reserve that 
British rule in India is altogether evil and that 
the people of India are to be taught so to regard 
it ? He must hold it to be so. evil that the wrongs 
it does out-weigh the benefits it confers, for only 
80 is non-co-operation to be justified at the bar ot 
concience or of Christ.” My answer is emphatically 
in the affirmative. So long as I believed 
that the sum total of the energy of the British 
Empire was yood, I clung to it despite what I used 
to regard as temporary aberrations, 1am not sorry 
for having done so. But having my eyes opened, it 
would be sin for ine to . associate myself with the 
Empire unless it purges itself of its evil character. 
I write thig with sorrow and I should be pleased if 
I discovered that I was ia error and that my 
present attitude was a reaction. The continuous 
financial drajn, the emasculation of the Punjab and 
the betrayal of the Muslim sentiment constitute, 
in my humble opinion, a threefold robbery of 
India, ‘The blessings of pave Brittanica I reckon, 
therefore, to be a curse, We would have at least 
remained like the other ations brave men 
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and women, instead of feeliag as we do so utterly 
helpless, if we had no British Rule imposing on us 


) an armed peace, ‘The blessing’ of roads and railways 


ig a retura no self-respecting? nation would accept 
for its degradation. ‘The blessing’ of education is 
proving one of the greatest obstacles in our pro- 
gress towards freedom. 

A movement of purification—The fact is that 
non-co-operation by reason of its non-violence has 
become a religious and purifying movement, It ig 
daily bringing strength to the nation, showing it 
its weak spots and the remedy for removing them. 
It is 8 movement of self-reliance. It is the mightiest 
opinion and stimulating 
thought, It is a movement of self-imposed suffering 
and therefore possesses automatic check’ against 
extravagance or impatience, The cipacity of the 
nation for suffering reculatos its advance towards 
freedom, It isolates the forces of evil by refrain. 
ing from participation in if, in any shape or form, 

A Cry from Fiji—The letter published else. 
where lends powerful support to the movement 
My esteemed correspondent analyses the reasons 
for our countrymen having returned in such large 
numbers as they have done and are still doing, 
In Fiji, not even the women were immune from 
prosecutions and imprisonment. Of course there is 
no reason why the sex should secure immunity 
from punishment for a proved crime, But all the 
accounts received from Fiji go to prove that the 
prosecutions of Fiji were very like those of the 


_Punjab—a method of terrorism adopted for crush- 


ing the spirit of a people struggling tv be somes 
what tree, I fear that we shall bring little com- 
fort to our distressed countrymen in Fiji by send. 
I so thoroughly dis« 
tberust the Fiji Government, It will afford no facility 
{o the deputation for conducting an inquiry. Tie 
deputation may even be stopped by the Indian gov 
ernment from leaving the Iadian shore, For me the 
l'iji trouble affords more reason for quickening tha 
non-co-cperation movement, Meanwhile we must do 
everything we can to look after those who muy 


-retura to India, The returning Indians must not bs 
| left to shift for themselves, feel disappointed, and 
_then think of going back to Fiji, I am glad thero- 
‘fore that the men who have ,returned are being 


looked after by Mr, A, V. Thakkar who has just 
tinished his labours ia Puri, and Mr, Banarasidas 
of Shantineketan who is assisting Mr, Andrews ia 
his humanitarian work, M, A. G, 
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‘ONE STEP ENOUGH FOR ME.’ 
( By M. K. Gandhe ) 

Mr, Stokes is a Christian who wants to follow 
the light that God gives him. He has adopted 
India as his home. He is watching the non-co-ope- 
ration movement from the Kotagiri hills where he 
is living in isolation from the India of the plains, 
and serving the hillmen, He hascontributed three 
articles on non-co-operation to the columns of the 
Sertant of Calcutta and other papers. I had the 
pleasure of reading thom during my Bengal tour. 
Mr. Stokes approves of non-co-operation but dreads 
the consequences that may follow complete success 
i, e. evacuation of India by tha British. He con- 
jures up before his mind a picture of India invaded 
by the Afghans from the North-West, plundered 
by the Gurkhas from the Hills. For me I say with 
Cardinal Newman: ‘I do not ask to see the distant 
scene; one step enough for me,’ The movement ig 
essentially religious. The business of every god- 
fearing man is to dissociate himself from evil in 
total disregard of consequences. He must have 
faith in a good deed produciug only a good result: 
that in my opiaion is the Gita doctrine of work 
without attachment. God does not permit him to peep 


into the future. Ho follows truth although the- 


following of it may endanger hig’ very life. He 
knows that it is better to die in the way of God 
than to live in the way of Satan. Therefore who- 
ever is satisfied that this Government represents 
the activity of Satan has no choice left to him but 
to dissociate himself from it, 

However, let us consider the worst that can happen 
to India on a sudden evacuation of India by the 
British. What does it matter that the Gurkhas and 
the Pathans attack us? Surely we would be better 
able to deal with their violence than we are with 
the continued violence, moral and physical, perpe- 
trated by the present government. Mr, Stokes does 
not seem to eschew the use of physical force, 
Surely the combined labour ofthe Rajput, the Sikh 
and the Musalman warrior in a united India may 
be trusted to deal with plunderers from any or all 
the sides, Imagine however the worst: Japan over- 
whelming us from the Bay of Bengal, the Gurkhas 
from the Hills, and the Pathans from the North- 
West. If we do nct succeed in driving them out 
we make terms with them and drive them out ' 
the first opportunity. This will be a more 
course than a hel 
wrongful State, 

But I refuse to contemplate the dismal outlook 
If the movement succeeds through non-violent non- 
co-operation, and that is the supposition Mr. Stokes 
has started with, the Euglish whether they remain 
or retire, they willdo so as friends and under a 
well-ordered agreement as between partners, I 
plill believe in the goodacss of human nature, 


at 
manly 
pless submissicn to an admittedly 
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whether it is English or any other. 
do not believe that the English vill 
night’. 

And do I consider the Gurkha and the Afghan 
being incorrigible thieves and robbers’ with- 
out ability to respond to purifying influences? I 
do not. If India returns to her spirituality, it will 
react upon the neighbouring tribes, she will inter- 
est herself in the welfare of these hardy but poor 
people, and even support them if necessary, 
not out of fear but as a matter of neighbourly 
duty. She will have dealt with Japan 
simultaneously with the Britis. Japan will 
not want to invade India, if India has learnt 
to consider it a sin to use a single foreign article 
that she can manufacture within her own borders. 
She produces enough to eat, and her men 
and women can without dificulty manufacture 
enouzh cloth to cover their nakedness and protect 
themselves from heat and cold. We become prey 
to invasion if we excite the greed of foreign na- 
tions by dealing with them under a feeling de-— 
pendence on them. We must learn to be indepen- 
dent of everyone of them. 

Whether therefore we finally succeed through 
violence or non-violence in my opinion, the pros- 
pect is by no means so gloomy as Mr. Stokes has 
imagined, Any conceivable prospect is, ia my opi- 
nion, loss black than the present unmanly and 
helpless condition. And we cannot do better than 
following out fearlessiy and with confidence the 
open and honourable “programme of non-violence 
and sacrifice that we have mapped for ourselves, 


CASTE VS. CLASS. 

Man being a social being has to devise some 
method of social organisation, We in India have 
evolved caste: they in Europe have organised class, 
Neither has the solidarity and naturalness of a 
family which perhaps is a God-ordained institu: 
tion, If caste has produced certain evils, clasa 
has not been productive of anything less. As Swami 
Vivekananda once put it: Here tho child-widow 
sheds her tears in secrecy—there forced maiden« 
hood sends its sighs to heaven.’ All the argu- 
ments of the Socialists and the Communists go 
to prove that class is neither a natural nor a healthy 


arrangement of society. 


If class helps to conserve certain social virtues, 
caste does the same in equal, if not greater, degree, 
The beauty of the caste system is that it does not 
base itself upon distinctions of, wealth possessions, 
Money, as history has proved, is the greatest dis- 
ruptive force in the world) HKven the sacredness 
of family ties is not safe against the pollution of 
wealth,—says Shankaracharya. Caste is but an 
extension of the principle of the family, Both are 
governed by blood and-heredity. Western scientists 
are busy trying to prove that heredity is an illus 
sion and that milieaw is everything. The solid 
experience of many lands goes against the conclu: 


sion of these scientists; but even accepting their 
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doctrine of milieu, it is easy to prove that millew 
can be conserved and developed more through 
caste than through class, The Anglo-Saxon is tem- 
peramentally incapable of appreciating any outlook 
but his own, One can understand his violent oppo- 
sition to everytbing that goes against his grain. 
But Indians, whether Hindus or Christians, ought 
to be able to see that the spirit behind caste is 
not one of arrogant superiority: it is the classifi- 
cation of different systems of self-culture, It is the 
best possible adjustment of social stability and prog- 
ress, Just as the spirit of the family is inclusive of 
those who love each other and are wedded to each 
other by ties of blood and relation, caste also tries 
to include*families of a particular way of purity 
of life (not standard of life, meaning by this term, 
economic standard of life). Only it does not leave 


the decision, whether a particular family belongs to 
a particular type, to the idiosyncracies or interested 


judgment of a few individuals, It trusts to the 
principle of heridity, and b-ing only a system of 
culture does not hold that any injustice is 
done if an individual or a family has to remain in 
&® particular group in spite of their decision to 
change their mode of life for the hetter. As we all 
know, change comes very slowly in social life, and 
thus, as a matter of fact, caste has allowed new 
groupings to suit the changes in lives. But these 
changes areas quiet and easy as a change in the 
shapes of the clouds. It is difficult to imagine a 
better harmonious human adjustment, 

- Caste does not connote superiority or inferiority, 
It simply recognises different outlooks and corres- 
ponding modes of life, But it is no use denying 
the fact that a sort of hierarchy has been evolved 
- in the caste-system, but if cannot be called the 
creation of the Brahmins. When all castes accept 
a common goal of life a hierarchy is inevitable, 
because all castes cannot realize the ideal in equal 
degree. If all tho castes believe that vegetarian 
diet is superior toanimal diet, the vegetarian caste 
will naturaliy be looked upto, There are certain sub- 
castes in India that have ever stood on a par with each 
other, and yet have not interdined or intermarried, 
Just as a Hindu or a Mahomedan does not think 
himself an inferior of the other because of his dif- 
ference of faith, or just as o Brahmin or a Linga- 
yat in Southern India mutually refuse to interdrink, 
all castes can confine their food and drink to their 
own caste. Only by accepting the standard of the 
Brahmins or the Vaishnavas.as the best, have the 
other castes consented to dine at the hands of the 
“purer” castes, — 

Touch, drink, food and marriage are progres- 
sively private affairs, By refusing to touch a man, 
you practically refuse all intercourse with him, He 
is thus denied all the fruits of social development. 
The touchables, for instance, can all attend the 
Kathhus, the Kirtans (religions sermons ), They 
can enter temples and thus get the free education 
of religion, rituals and arts, In the temple, all the 
toughables exchange their love and service, and the 


fruits of civilisation, The “untouchables” are auto. 
matically barred from all that. In many places 
being required to live outside the village, they are de- 
prived of even the protection of their life and 
property. In the social division of labour they do 
the utmost and one of the most important duties 
to society, and they are deprived of the fruits of 
the great social life which is evolved by the family 
of castes. Uutouchability has made the “depressed” 
classes, the cindrella of Hindu society. The ques- 
tion of food and drink has or ought to have no 
social value. It is merely the satisfaction of physical 
wants, It is, on the other hand, an opportunity for the 
control of the senses, Interdining has never been known 
to promote brotherhood iu any special sense, But 


the restraints about interdining have to a great ex- 
tent helped the cultivation of will-power and con- 
servation of certain social virtues, 


HOW INDIGENOUS EDUCATION WAS 
CRUSHED IN THE PUNJAB 1849-88. 
( By Mr. Daulatram Gupia M. A.) 

The Punjab was the last of all the Provinces 
of India to come under the direct influence of the 
English, The Hon’ble the East India Coinpany hal 
during a couple of centuries, extended their sphere 
of influence from Cape to the Jamaa; but its ad- 
ministratorg never thought it worth the trouble to 
go beyond the Moghul Coart. The Moghul Court 
itself was jealous of any encroachments upon its 
northern provincs—the gateway to Kabul-wiaieh they 
still looked upon ag their ancestral home, 

When the descendants of Aurangzab began to 
bungle things in this province, the invaders from 
the North and the people from within threw in 
in a state of anarchy and misrule. Under such 
circumstances the hardy Sikh began to realize 
his own importance and individuality, Ever gfter- 
wards till 1849, the Sikhs kept the banks of Beas 
free from all diplomatic or martial overtures, They 
preferred their own incapacity to govern to an 
established order of things where their liberty would 
be restrained and their religion interfered with, 
The Sikh like the Hindu is essentially devout, and 
his devotion always lands him on the side of con- 
servatism; of respect for the past, its institutions 
and traditions, ; 

So that, when the reins of Government and 
authority passed into the hands ofthe Sikhs, both 
from lack of initiative and requirements of diplomacy, . 
they left untouched all the old village institution, 
Whereas, British administrators in other provinces 
were changing and modifying ancient ways and 
manners to suit their own conceptions, the Sikh 
Sirdar was content to let things have their own 
way, so long as he got the revenue, that he wanted, 
The result of it all was that a net work of village 
schools which traditions of a thousand years past 
had spread all over India, was in its full strength 
here, If any change was made at all, ib was to 
add the Granthi or Bhai, to the Maulvi and 
the Pandit, Instead of there being two traditional 
poachers of village youth, now there became three, 
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The village education was an essential part of 
the village administration and the provision for it 
was made in the village expenses, The ‘“‘school- 
master’s field,” the ‘“‘watchman’s field” never dis- 
appear from the village books, There was in every 
village in the Punjab, a school of some sort, in 
which elementary education, having a direct bear- 
ing on the secular needs of the pupil, was imparted 
either free of cost, or at a nominal rate of monthly 
fee, In addition to these schools, there were spread 
all over the province ‘colleges’ of various grades 
and denominations in which the ancient ideals of 
the academies were kept alive and potent, There 
wore centres of advanced study of Metaphysics, as- 
tronomy, mathematics, Grammar, Philcgophy and 
other sciences, : 


That much good was done to all sections of the 

community by these indigenous schools and colleges, 
is beyond doubt, a fact recognised even by the 
bitter antagonists of indigenous system. From the 
advance ‘colleges’, in which classical education 
( Arabic and Sanskrit ) was imparted to students 
of mature age and thought, to the elementary 
Mahajani, Sharafi, and Lundi Schools, there was 
avery large variety of quasi classical vernacular 
and technical schools, The teachers always kept in 
view the requirements of individual students and 
the ‘profession’ they were qualifying for, 

There was no class instruction, as in our schools 
reducing all intellects tothe same level and retard- 
ing the industrious for the sake of the dullard”, 
But recitations in Sanskrit and the systen of 
repeating lessons in chorus on the dispersion of 
the school “encouraged such emulation as may be 
necessary, whilst the separate instruction of the 
pupil and his devotion to his work during the 
time that he was not reading with his tutor stimu- 
lated those habits of reflection and of private study, 
in which the students of present day schools are 
sadly deficient. Then again when the student grew 
older, he travelled to learn philosophy under one 
tutor, and law under another, much in the same 
way as studentsof German Universities visit vari- 
ous seats of learning in order to hear, gay, inter- 
national law at Heidelberg. the Pandects at Berlin, 

It would not be without interest to point out 
that from the humblest begiuninys iu education 
upto the highest courses ia Hindu metaphysics and 
science great wisdom was displayed. “Traces of 
the “Kindergarten system’ are still found, The 
simplest methods for arresting and keeping atten; 
tion were resorted to and the moral and mental 
capacities of children, according to their spheres 
of life, were everywhere carefully studied and 
cultivated. As for the mode of instruction, it also 
bore in every one of its features the emphatically 
practical as well as ideal aim of the Hindu legislator, 

That the above statement is not an unsupported 
assertion, I will quote a paragraph from the first 
educational despatch of the Court of Directors which 
waa issued on the 8rd June 1814, 
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The Directors point out that “the indigenous 
village schools are a part of the village system.and 
that they have formed a model to schools in Eng- 
land.” Again they point out “this venerable and 
benevolent institution of the Hindus is represented 
to have withstood tke ‘shock of revolutions, and to 
its operation is ascribed the general intelligence of 
the native. 

In 1848 the Government of the Punjab passed 
into the hands of the East India Company. The 
first Board of Administration in the Punjab recog. 
nised the full value of the rich educational legacy, 
which they inherited from the decaying and dis- 
integrating Sikh constitution, Recognising the wide 
spread character of the imdigenous education, and 
the necessity of keeping up old -educational tradi- 
tions alive, Sir John and Sir Henry Lawrence defined 
their policy in matters of education in the follows 
ing words;—We intend “to set up one school, if 
not iu every village, at least in every circle of 
villages, so that at least there should be something 
throughout the land in which the children do not 
attend some rudimentary school.” How far this 


policy was actually carried out will be explained 


in another-article, 


REVIVAL OF HANDICRAFTS. 
(By C. F. Andrews ). 
CONCLUDED FROM OUR LAST ISSUE. 

Let us see what happened to India. First, the 
hand-made textile goods from India were prevented 
from entering England by a prohibitive tariff. 
They were not allowed to compete with English 
goods, Then, when the home market was thus com- 
pletely protected, the manufacturers went on to 
capture the Indian market itself. The very wealth 
which had been drained from India was utilised 
in building up the new machinery, run by steam 
power; and with this new mechanical power the 


textile market of the whole world was soon at 
England’s feet. 


The weavers of the Indian villages were the 
first to suffer. No protective -tariff was allowed to 
safeguard their, interests and unchecked and unlimited 
competition was now the creed of England, when 
the odds were all in England’s favour. There, the 


wealthy classes grew more wealthy out of the 
poverty of the poor of other connutries, 


The village life of India had all along, in former 
times, possessed two scurces of income, the village 
industries and the village agriculture. Much of the 
village industry was carried on by the cultivators 
during the seasonal periods of comparative idleness 
in which agriculture was at a standstill. While 
the crops were growing, the village hand-looms 
were being busily plied. But now the hand-looms 


were thrown-out of use altogether by the inroad 


of cheap Manchester goods, Ihe British rulers 
naturally encouraged in every way the sale of 
British goods, Thus the Indian villages were ex- 
ploited, and their textile industries were destroyed, 

(iv) First of all, it must never be forgotten, 


| that all the while, the burden of the foreign ads 
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ministrative system was growing heavier upon the | national disadvantages, the village industries were 
empoverished villages, I propose here again to go | forced, one by one, to disappear. I have been 
to a first-hand document for my facts, hundreds of times down the Chandni Chowk, at 
Sleeman, the suppressor of the murders carried | Delhi,— which used to be, at one time, the central 
out by the Thugs, had a more intimate experience | market for some of the most flourishing village 
of Indian village life than any Englishman of his | industries in the world, Yet I have searched from 
times. He has drawn the following picture of the | one end to the other for a single village hand-made 
Joreign administrative burden, while comparing it | article, and I have not found one, In order to purs 
with the rule of the indigenous administration | chase some hand-made drapery, I had to go to 
of Oude :— Imre Schwaiger, the Austrian curio dealer, who 
“There were,’ he says, “in those changeful | kept (before the war) such things for foreign curio 
days cf misrule, cutside British territory, neither | dealers and globe-trotters and American museums, 
accumulating arrears of land revenue nor ruinous What the revival of Indian village handicrafts 
back debts, to weigh down the village proprietor, | may mean to Indie I shall deferibe in another artiele, 
There were no unsatisfied decrees of Court to drive 
debtors to hopeless despair. The villagers came back CONGRESS NEWS. 
( Special Telegram ) 


; ‘isle sronoak: C. 
from their Court of Bankruptey, the jingle fores Gon press ‘Selcioun fea 0 tivo o'clock. Thee 


free from encumbrance, The tvead-tax was fixed ; i : 
witbiee ee tee the coming: harkent“PAcnents legates number over sixteen thousand, President's 
were remitted when the impossibility of paying Spe oe whieh was One Inaey peaey ene ph 
within the year was clearly demonstrated The | Prnctp al items Of Se ln, vin, boy 
aes Is and Colleges and suspension of practic 

ily ct th t ie of Schoo g pe practice 
PCO ee eee OY, APAS S Bee by lawyers, was radically altered in those 


them, would prefer to reside in Oude than in our PS sitise ces a: Ak idl : 
own British territory, under the evils they are ex- ie = ay Ong 1 is reed rece 
posal (os MaMa Gucertainty of our iawe. the o Pandal was a sea of human waves, No speaker’s 


multiplicity and formality of our Courts, the pride voice could see? all, ey over flow meeting held 
of negligence of those who preside over them, and outside ae aren Hey sojteaet by Gandhiji and 
the corruption and insolence of those who must be others. he Studenas Moeresenee, passed by. ova 
employed to prosecute or defend a cause in them. ” whelming majority, immediate, unconditional and 
Sleeman ends the passage as follows :— complete withdrawal from schools and olleges, 

«T am persuaded 18 if it were put to the The Congress Subjects Committee meets to day 
vote among the people of Oude, ninety-nine out of | 20°” From talks in Camps, we expect unanimity 
a hundred would rather remain as they are, with- between Gujarat, Maharashtra and Karnatak. Gan. 


age ER gadharrao Deshpande is doing splendid work. 
out any feeling of security in life or property than | gvami Satyadev addressing largo meeting explain 


have our system introduced in its present compli-”| ing Non-co-operation, Shankaracharyas of Karvarpith 
ont eS s and Shardapith attending Congress, 

The mismanagement in Oude, at the time when Thousands of kheruts (Farmer delegates) and 
Sleeman wrote, was notorious, and Macaulay a large contingent of educated sadhus also 
has depicted it in lurid colours. Yet Sleeman here | pitend as delogates, Malaviyaji is indisposed and 
positively states that even a badly managed indi- | .ouig not attend yesterday. Mr. . R, Das comes 
genous administration was preferred by ninety | with large following. The Weavers Conference was 
nine per cent of the people themselves to the hard | great success, mostly due to demonstrations of 
mechanism of British rule. hand-spinning handginning given by mr, Maganlal 

If now the whole argument be repeated for the | Gandhi who was sent to Maes” with eel 
bake of clearness, it amounts to this :— _ .. | party from Gandhiji’s Satyagrah Ashram, Sabarmati 

(i) The revenue system under the Kast India specially for the purpose, Large crowds went to 
Company was “ violently kept up ” and the wealth watch Swadeshi KebWiMOnus and demensivati es 
of India was drained from the villages, which have made many of them swadeshists, There 


Oe Bi oh ee whith ae is an insistent demand from ladies that the demon. 
nearly fifty years, with hardly any check, enor- strations be continued for few days, and the party 
mously added to the wealth of England and the | ;, staying in response, Congress meets again on 
poverty of the villages of India, Tuesday. 

(iii) This very wealth was utilised in England PRESIDENT'S ADDRESS 
to finance the new machinery of the new machine— The Presidents had prepared a draft statae containing 
made textile industries which were to prove the | a ‘declaration of rights’ or what be also called, a twrliten 
destruction of Indian village handicrafts. | constitution’, a scheme of Responsible Government on the 


: : . ? . ; lines of the I'rench constitution, making the legislat 
(iv) The tariffs in England and in India were adh only's law making SAAPIMeN Uae Dt Ran <— 
employed by the conquerors quite unscrupulously to | ;, oe, empowering legislature to alter the constitution, This 
complete this destruction of Indian village | responsible government could be immediately established 
hardicrafte by Mr, Montague co-operating with us, inducing Cabinet 
cabs ; : to concur with him and advise the King Emperor to issue 
It should not be difficult now clearly to understand | jecessary instructions by Letter Patents rnder the Great 


how, under all these economic and political and | Seal, 


sive Jegislation immediately after completion of Grear war 
in face of difinite pledges (b) The Panjab Tragedy, (o) 
Indifference, connviance and even approbation with which 
Punjab agony was dealt with by Government of India, the 
British Government and Parliament and even British 
public (d) The huge Khilafat Fraud by which pledges 
solemnly made were edited and quibbled away. 


(ec) Treatment of Indians Abroad and (f) an already 
doubtful,. perilous scheme of Reforms, mutilated and de- 
formed by undemocrate rules and regulations. 


Remedy—prompt establishment of Responsible govern- 
ment on the principle of equal sacrifice by all in the 
country. No two honest opinions as to the necessity of 
organised non—co-operation. The Viceroy has pronounced 
non-co-operation as unconstitutional. But dees not His Ex- 
cellensy know that the whole system of British administra- 
tion in India rests on N.-C.-O., of conquererer against the 
conquered, of Europe against Asia, of white people against 
coloured peoples; several diicriminatory laws, and admini- 
strative measures in India bristle with sinister principles of 
non-co operation and are wholly unconstitutional from the 
stand point of British Constitution. New diarchial-system 
of provincial autonomy oneentire homage to the chronic 
doctrine of non-co-operation, of the British bureaucracy, 
with children of soil.. It isa mockery therefore on the 
part of Government to characterise Gandhiji’s movement 
with its essertial principles of renunciation, seli sacrifice 


and non‘violence as unconstitutional; whereas their non-co- 
operation aggressive selfish, and sordid. 


Having said this, President examining the program me 
- expressed indifference to resignation of titles, sneeking 
disapproval of abandoument of hon. magisterial posts, an 
emphatic opposition to the boycott of Schools and 
Colleges, and to the boycott of law courts and the 
suspension of practice by lawyers. Instead he advocated, 
what he characterised, ‘‘ Nation Building.” The Caneecss 
must at once appoint one special committee with power 
fo appoint sub-committees charged with this important 
business and nothing else. They must collect funds 
and appoint active missionaries for starting vernasular 
schools by day and by night for the benefit of labourers, 
for holding lectures, demonstrations and so forth. Then 
we must deal with problems of our men abroad, especialy 
in the British Colonies. We must attend to the question 
of theic immediate . repatriation, This country needs 
the activities, both mental and bodily, of all her 
children for the development of our resources to the 
highest degreé in the light of modern science. Then there 
is the qustion of labour organization and missiuns for 
the elevation of the depressed classes. The country has 
been hitherto altogether neglecting the, vital problem of 
' the amelioration of sections of our countrymen and coun- 
trywothen designated as “Criminal tribes” and “Criminal 
‘ classes,” and soon. Congress must appoint committees 
for the purpose of starting and co-operating in move- 
ments in connection with all these problems. He also 
advocated what he called “Starving the English, ” 
We oan starve the English planters, the English 
merchants, traders and manufacturers into gradual ex- 
haustion and into a satisfactory mentality towards us by 
producing national strikes of inferior and unskilled work- 
men in Railways, posts, Telegraphs and so forth. Congress 
must appoint a select committee of experts with branch 
committees throughout the country for making suitable 
arrangemextts for gradual Boyoott of foreign goods and 
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that as the most effective method of converting English- 
men into our friends, Tastly he urged alliance with 
British Labour. 

The Chairman, Seth Jamnalal Bajaj speaking in Hind- 
usthani gave his whole hearted support to the Non-co- 
operation programme. He asked those who lay great 
stress upon constructive work, why they were not spply- 
ing themselves to constructive work instead of wasting 
thoir energies over futile pursuits, or quarrolling with 
who wanted to work out the Non-co-operation 
programme, 


ease 


SWARAJ IN NINE MONTHS. 
Asked by the Times representative as to his impres- 
sions formed as a result of his activities during the last 
three months, Mr. Gandhi said:—‘My own impression af 
these three months’ extensive experience is that this 
movement of non:eo- eration has come to stay, and itis 
most decidedly a purifying movement, in spite of isolated 
instances of rowdyism, as for instance at Mrs, Besant’s 
meeting in Bombay, at some places in Delhi, Bengal and 
even in Gujarat. The people are assimilating day after 
day the spirit of non-violence, not necessarily as a creed, 
but as an inevitable policy. 1 expect most startling results, 
more startling than, say, the discoveries of Sir J. C. 
Bose, or the acceptance ,by the people of non-violence. 
If the Government could be assured beyond any possibility 
of doubt that no violence would ever be offered by us the 
Government would from that moment alter its character, 


unconsciously and involuntarily, but none the less surely 
on that account,” 


“Alter its character,—in what directions ’’ asked the 
Times representative. 

“Certainly in the direction which we ask it should 
move—that being in the direction of Government becom- 
ing responsive to every call of the nation.” 

“Will you kindly explain further ? asked our repre- 
sentative. 
“By that I mean,” said Mr, Gandhi, “people will be 
able by asserting themselves through fixed determination 
and self-sacrifice to gain the redress of the Khilafat wrong, 
the Punjab wrong, and attain the Swaraj of their choice,” 
“But what is your Swaraj, and where does the Govern- 
ment come in there—the Government which you say will 
alter its character unconsciously }” 


SWARAJ OF MY IDEAL, 
“ My Swaraj,” said’‘Mr. Gandhi, “is the Parliamentary 
government of India in the modern sense of the term for 
the time being, and that government would be secured to 
us either through the friendly oflices of the British people 
or without them, ” 
“ What do you mean by the phrase. ‘ without them !’” 
questioned the interviewer. 
“This movement,” continued Mr. Gandhi, “ is an 
endeavour to purge the present Government of selfishness 
and greed which determine almost every one of their 
activities, Suppose that we have made it impossible by 
disassociation from them to feed their greed, They might 
not wish to remain in India, as happened in the caso of 
Somaliland, where the moment its administration ceased 
to be a paying proposition they evacuated it,.” 
** How do you think, ” queried the representative, “in 
practice this will work out ? 


“What Ihave sketched before you;” said Mr, 
Gandhi, “ is the final possibility, What I expeot is that 
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nothing of that kind will happen, In so far as I undor- 
stand the British people I will recognise the force of 
public opinion when it has become real and patent, Thon, 
and only then, will they realise the hideous injustice 
which in their name the Imperial ministers and their 
representatives in India have perpetrated. They will there- 
fore remedy the two wrongs in accordance with the wishes 
of the people, and they will also offer a constitution exact- 
ly in accordance with the wisbes of the people of India, as 
represented by their chosen leaders. 


because India is not a paying concern, what do you think 
will then be the position of India %” 
THE LION AND THE LAMB. 
Mr, Gandhi answered: “ At that stage surely it is 


easy to understand that India will then have evolved 
either outstanding spiritual height or the ability to offer 


violence against violence. She wili have evolved an 
organising ability of a high order, and will therefore 
be in every way able tocope with any emergency that 
might arise.” 

“In other words.” observed the Z%imes vepresenta- 
tive, “ you expect the moment of the British evacuation, 
if such a contingency arises, will coincide with the mo- 
ment of India’s preparedness and ability and conditions 
favourable for India to take over the Indian administra- 
tion as a going concern and work it for the benefit and 
advancement of the Nation ?” 

Mr. Gandhi answored the question with an emphatic 
affirmative. “My experience during the last months fills 

me with the hope,” continued Mr. Gandhi, “that with 


in the nine months that remain of the year in which. 


I have expected Swaraj for India we shall redress the 
two wrongs and we shall see Swaraj established in accord- 
‘ance with the wishes of the people of India,” 
“Where will the present (:ocernment be at the end 
of the nine months?’ Asked the Zimes representative. 
Mr. Gandhi, witha significant smile, said :— ‘* The 
lion will then lie with the lamb.” 


_NON-CO-OPERATION AND ‘ DEPRESSED ” 


CLASSES. 
To The Editor of Young India, 
Sir, May Icrave the hospitality of your columns for making 


a few observations on the position you have taken upon | 


the subject of the Dapressed Classes 1 These observations 
embody not only my own personal views but also these 
of some educated and intelligent members of the Depressed 


Classes with whom I have talked on the subject. 
In your article under the heading “‘ Depressed Classes” 


published in the issue of ‘Young India’ dated the27th ulti- 
mo, you have appealed to the Depressed Classes tc join the 
Non-co-operation movement, You say that you have 
now made up your mind to devote exclusive attention to 
National Non-co-operation, and you further express 
your confident belief that the success of Nations! Non- 


co-operation will necessaarily and inevitably lead to 
the removal of the disabilities from which the Depressed 


Classes are suffering. This belief of yours is one which, 
I am afraid, will not be shared by many thoughtful people 
who have carefully studied the attitude of those whu are 
at present taking anactive parb in the movement of 
Swarajya. A very large number of those people who 
hold advanced political yiews are, I regret to say, social 
reactionaries; they do not realize the necessity of remov- 
ing all those social wrongs and injustices which have 


| 
Supposing that the British Government wish to retire | as they are making at present. 


been retarding our vational unification and progress, 
What guarantee is there that, in case the Non-co-opera- 
tion movement is crowned with success and full Swarajya 


established in one year, as you have bean promising the 
people, the untouchability and other grievances of 


the Depressed Classes will be removed? On the contrary, 
the danger is that the reactionary and orthodox elements 
in “Hindu society will become more powerful than 
they are at present and add to the difficulties of the 
Depressed Classes in making even as much social progress 


Many educated and thinking members of the 
Depressed Classes have expressed to me the fear 
that the establishment of Swarajya, before the 
conservative forces fayouring the maintenance of the 
existing order are so thoroughly shattered as to never 
revive again in their present strength, will simply perpe- 
tuate the slavery to which they have been condemned for 
centuries past. They would very much like to join the 
movement for Swarajya and do their best to promote its 


success, but they feel convinced that the one preliminary 
condition is that the forces which are opposed to the 


abolition of untouchability and other disabilities from 


| which they suffer, should be destroyed once for all. It is 
| a mistake to suppose that their indifference tu the move- 
ment of Non-co-operation or Swarajya is due to the 


desire on their part to play into the bande of the alien 


British Government. Nothiny is further from their mind 
than to callin the assistance of that Government. They 


realise as well as you do that thereby they will fall from 
the frying pan into the fire. They are not anti—national, 
and have no desire-torely on the British Government 
for getting their disabilities removed. The British Govern 
ment, inspite of their rule for over acentury, have not - 
been able to help them in the matter; and indeed, ona 
social, and in the opinion of orthodox Hindus, religious, 
question like this, it is difficult tosee how the British 
Government can come to their aid and abolish their 
untouchability. ; 

If therfore they have not as yet joined the 
movement of Non-co-opsration ur Swarajya, it is 
partly due to their feeling that the establishment of 
Swarajya must be preceded by such a weakening of the 


orthodox elements in the Hindu society that they will 
never again control its social or religious order. That 


those elements are still powerful oan hardly be denied, 
| The Shankaracharya of Karawir recently held a Religious 
| Conference at Nasik, In that Conference the Depressed 
| Classes were treated as untouchables and were allotted 
a separate location; and very few people even raised 


protests against this treatment given to them. The 
Indian National Congress bas passed a resolution in 


| 

favour of the abolition of untouchability ; but that reso- 
| lution has practically remained a dead letter. Most 
| Congressmen look upon the Non-co-operation resolution 
| 
! 
| 


, 


as mandatory and insist that each and everyone should 
abide by that resolution whatever his or her views may 


be. But these very people have not shown the slightest ~ 
itesire to act up to the Congress resolution regarding the 


removal of untouchability. Theso are clear indications 


that the Hindus as a whole donot as yet keenly feei the 
great wrong that they are doing to the Dopressed Classes 
in still maintaining their untouchability. You appeal to 
those classes to join the movement of Non-co-operation ; 
but under these ciroumstances is not that appeal likely to 
be a pious wish which may not be realized? Mere senti- 
mental appeals, however noble, cannot bring about co-ope- 
ration between the Depressed Classes and other momberg 


ee 


of the Ifindu community, The. former naturally and 


rightly denard that those who seek. their co-operation | 


will give aclear j roof of their bonafides by doing away 
with untoucbability, 

Do youor do you not sgree with Mr. C.F. And- 
rews in his view that the independence of India must be 
preceded by the abolition of slavery to which the Depress- 
ed Classes are condemned at present ? If you do, is it not 
your clear Cuty to lead the movement for the abolition of 
untouchability, at any rate, simultaneously with the 
movement of Non-co-operation | The least that is expect- 
ed of you is that whenever and wherever you preach the 
Gospel cf Non—co-operation you will also insist on the 
removal of untouchability. Your great qualities of 


head and heart bave given you immense influence 
with all classos of Indian people, andif you lead the — 


movement for the removal of untouchability as you are 
leading the movement of Non-co-operation, there is every 
possibility of untouchability being removed without much 
difficulty or delay. The present timesare peculiarly favour- 
able and what is wanted is not that you should devote 
exclusive attention to Non-co-operation but that you 
should lead both the movement of Non-co-operation and 
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ee 


the movement for the abclition of untouchability. - If the 
- cause of Indian Swarajya is so closely bound up with 
the cause of the removal of untouchability, as Mr. | 


Andrews and all thinking people rightly maintain, it is 
obvious that for the very success of the Swarajya move- 
ment supreme efforts must be made for the removal of 
untouchability. The Depressed Classes look up to you 
and feel every hope that if you take up their cause, 
untouchability will soon be a thing of the past. 


Yours etc. : 
Nasik No. 23, R. G. PRADHAN, 


[Mr. Pradhan forgets that Non-co-operation 
against the Government means co-operation among 
the governed, and if Hindus do not remove the sin 
of untouchability there will be noSwaraj whether 
in one year or in one hundred years. If I invite 
the depressed classes to join the movement of Non- 
co-operation, 1 dso because I want them to realise 
their strength, Swaraj is as unattainable 
without the removal of the sin of untouchahility 


as it is without Hindu-Muslim unity, M. K. G. ] 
INDIANS IN FIJI 


WHY ARE THEY RETURNING HOME + 
(To thy Editor The Young India ) 


The readers of your paper are aware that thirty 
thousands Indians of Fiji are selling off their property 
and are ready to start for India, It has often been asked 


why such a large number of our countrymen there have | 
determined to take this step which means a lot of sacrifice | 


and trouble to them. I have talked with many persons 
who have returned from Fiji by the last two ships and 
they have told me the following reasons, 

The most important reason is that during the recent 
disturbance in Fiji the Indians were terrorised by tho 
Government, the planters and the European comunity 
of the Colony. I need not repeat here how the strike of 
half—starved Indian labourers for higher wages was dec- 


Jared by the Fiji authorities as an “Open rebellion” and | 
how this so-called rebellion was put down by the military. | 


The latest muil from Fiji has brought a list of tho 
punishments that were awarded to our countrymen during 
. the recent disturbances— 

Unlawfully assembling more than fiye:-8 men, 12 
months each and 1 man 9 months, 

Riot in Toorak—108 men 1 month each, 16 mon 
3 weeks, 10 women one month, 1 wuman three weeks, 
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Bridge-wrecking in Nasinu— 
17 men 6 months each, I man 12 months, 4 men 18 
months and one man 2 years. 


Riotous behaviour—3 men 18 months, 4 mer and 2 
women 12 months, 1 men and 1 woman 7 months, and 
3 men 6 months, | 

Wounding and agsault——-2 men 5 years, 1 man 2 years, 
2 women 18 months, 1 woman 12 months, 1 man 3 years, 
1 man 1o months and one man 18 months. 


Thus 192 Indians—men and women—were sentenced 
to imprisonment, Most of these have already finished 
their terms but still there are not less than 20 Indians 
rotting in the jails of the colony. 


The second reason is the depcrtation of Mr. and Mrs. 
Manilal. Our countrymen in Fiji sent a memorandum to 
the Fiji Government, signed by thousands of Indians, 
requesting them to try Mr. Manilal before an open court. 
They stated in their memorandum that they would leave 


_ tho colony if justice was not done to Mr. and Mrs. Manila). 


The Fiji Government sent avery insulting reply to the 
Indians, Now the Indians are leaving the colony in 
large numbers and are thus proving that what they stated 
in their memorandum was not an empty threat, 


The fourth reason is the apathy of the Indian public, 
the Indian Government and the Downing Street. The 
public here has not done anything for the Indians in Fiji. 
The Indian papers have now—after 9 months—taken up 
the question when the mischief in Fiji has already been 
done to a very great extent. The Indian Government has 
definitely refused to do anything for the Fiji Indians, Sir 
George Barnes has told us clearly that the Government 
of India does not feel justified in pressing the colonial 
office for an independent enquiry, and the colonial office 
has informed the Indion Overseas Association that the 
question of Fiji disturbances has been closed. Under 
these ciacumstances it is not to be wondered why the 
Indians in Fiji, depressed and disappointed on every side, 
have determined to leave Fiji. Our countrymen in Fiji 
know and know this perfectly well that the departure 
of some thousands of Indians from the Colony is sure to 
give agreat blow to Fiji from which it will not recover 
soon, 


Besides these there are two more reasons to be taken 
into account, For the last five years no Indians could 
return from Fiji on account of the war and consequently 


there must be a rush now for repatriation. The unfortu- 


| nate propaganda that was started in liji by some Indians, 


for sending the Indians to British Guiana, has also had 
its effect. 


On the morning of the 16th December I was fortunate 
enough to hear your views on this subject. You suspect 
that there is some body in Fijiurging the Indians to leave 
the colony. This is quite possible but it is difficult to be. 
lieve that the Fiji Government will allow any propaganda 


of this sort, for the departure of thousands of Indians 
from Fiji means ultimate ruin of the Colony. 


The Indians in Fiji have asked the opinions of the 
leaders here, but the problem is a very complicated one 
and our leaders should not give any definite opinion unless 
they can get first hand knowledge of the state of affairs 


| in the colony. It has been suggested that the Congress 


should send a deputation to Fiji to study the situation on 
the spot. The suggestion is worth consideration. The 
question of Fiji Indians was altogether neglected by the 
Special Congress at Calcutta, Will the congress at Nagpur 
take it up right earnestly? —HXh, Bhartiya Hridaya, 
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